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PREFACE. 


Soici  when,  hf  tb«  ri^i  of  biith  and  tb«  li^tt  of  jmn^  wo  wwo  priTU 
lagod  to  walk  m^  tiko  tbo  ftoon«i*a  oath,  and  drop  a  balTd  ia  tbe  Ittdo 
box,  io  po4ent  In  tUs  fOTonuBooi  of  "  tlio  poopla^''  wo  haTo  boon  almoil 
wliolly  onfaged  In  tbo  piopaiatkMi  and  in  tho  pobUoalion  of  booka  for  dr* 
eolation  bj  traToling  agonti  oxclnalToljr. 

In  tho  moaawhila^  wo  bavo  attainod  to  a  point  wbora  it  baa  baoomo 
"  pMt  moridian*'  witb  m^  and  wo  now  pon  tbo  piofaeo  to  onr  aixtb  ootavo. 
All  of  tboao,  doriTod  Dron  Tori^d  aonnai^  original  or  pobliabod,  In  onr  own 
or  in  tbo  langoago  of  ot]Mia»  boTo  boon  oonatraetod  witb  an  oapacial  lof- 
orenoe  to  tbo  wanti  oi  tbat  cIoh^  wbo^  oitbor  from  babit  or  tboir  iaolation» 
rarel  jT  or  novor  ontar  a  bookajUM%  and  wbo  wonld,  in  a  moaaai%  bo  doati- 
tnto  of  tbo  iniormation  impartod  bj  booka,  woio  tbo jr  oot  bioogbt  for  par* 
ebaio  to  tboir  Tety  doon.  Wo  boTo  tbo  grat'fjiag  OYidonoo  tbat  aaaoQg 
thoie  onr  pnblicationa  baTO  boon  widoly  popular;  and  baTo  profod  tbo 
meant,  aa  wo  bolioTO,  of  laatlng  ploaaora  and  inatraetion  to  tbo  insialaa  of 
many  a  hnmUo  cabin>that  dota  tbo  piairioa  or  akirta  tbo  fofoata  of  tbo  moro 
romoto  Weat 

Tho  title  of  ibia  book  waa  made  bofoio  tbo  book  itaalf  waa  begun.  Wo 
haTo  endeoTored  to  adapt  tbe  oontenta  to  tbo  nama^  in  a  oolleotion  of  arti- 
dot  exhibiting  national  cliaractor,  and  mainly  bj  indiTidnal  examploa. 
Snch  aa  am  already  anficienily  familiar  to  the  pablio  ara,  in  genoral,  not  in- 
sorted,  from  a  desire  to  render  the  work  moro  attractivo  to  onr  readom  by 
its  noTolty.  We  boTa  farther  aimed  to  gratify  a  variety  of  tastes^  and  to 
make  thia  anch,  that  it  will  be  a  fkvorito  Tolnmo  witb  OTory  American 
family  that  may  pomeas  it 

Thia  work,  in  its  variety,  ia  adapted  to  all  daaaea ;  both  male  and  female^ 
young  and  old,  tho  Christian,  the  pbilantbropiat,  those  who  read  aimply  for 
excitement  and  those  who  read  aololy  for  information,  will  all  find  it  a 
sonrce  of  pleaaurOi  We  belieTe  there  ia  no  work  of  our  day  that  tonda  ao 
greatly  to  gratify  one's  patriotiam--to  nuke  one  glad  that  be  ia  an  Ameri- 
can citisen  — aa  this;  which  ahowa  ao  well  tho  Her&iam,  Self-reliance^ 
Qenius  and  Enterprise  of  our  Countrymen,  in  tbo  Olden  Tioae  and  in  Our 
Time— in  Peace  and  in  War— on  Land  and  on  flea— at  Hooso  and  Abroad. 
Those  who  obtain  it  will  bo  proud  of  tbo  facts  it  contains^  for  there  ia  much, 
▼cry  much  in  it  to  aend  a  tbriU  of  exultant  Joy  to  tbo  beait  of  oto^ 
American. 


ir  FUFACB. 

Wt  tonniiiito  tht  book  in  the  Iwontj-Uiird  articlo,  by  a  cboioe  oollootioii 
of  aboiil  OM  bandfod  •podmono  of  Amorioftn  Pootrj,  ttloclad  with  reforJ 
OBOt  to  direniftod  tettei  and  mo&tal  oonditioiiiL  Contniy  to  gontral 
oplaioii,  wo  bolioTo  tbot  Pooliy— glTins  tbot  woid  a  brood  doAnition— is 
BoiTiiMlly  likod ;  tbat  ]§,  iOMO  idooo  ojpionod  bj  Toniftcttion  pleaao  all, 
bfttar  tban  Ibo  lamo  giron  in  piooi^  tboogb  wo  do  think  that  Pootij,  usa- 
tUy,  rriiihoa  and  digoota  oarior,  U;  liko  awootmoali^  it  ia  takon  in  imall  quaii* 
titiitataaiiifloiitliac. 

Ov  ompa^ingm  in  tho  bi(hiot  itjlo  of  ar^  ara  bj  ominoni  Amorican 
mlk^  and  w«o  dadgnod  ozpn«l y  for  tho  book.  Wo  add,  for  tho  informa- 
tian  of  oiftatn  of  oar  ioadoi%  a  foot  whlob,  aa  a  paUiihary  it  booomoo  va  to 
Mbt,  that  tho  ozponaa  of  thiio  alona^  in  otih,  waa  to  va  moro  than  tha  ooa^ 
tt  fOTomaMnt  piio«^  of  a  •qnaio  milo  of  onr  national  domain ;  yati  to 
Mny,  thia  will  bo  oonaidortd  a  wialaii  azpanditnro,  in  viow  of  tho  ganonl 
waal  of  appiadation  of  tho  ozoallant  in  Art»  aopacially  with  tho  T017  largo 
nav  who  Jodga  of  bulk,  and  not  quality,  in  thoir  gnaga  of  tho  ooot  of 
book%  and  who  would  bo  oontont  with  omde  and  ohaap  illoatratiooi.  But 
tha  **  will  do"  la  not  our  standard.  Wo  tmtt  thora  ia  a  vain  pf  oomaon 
MBM^  ranning  through  tha  groat  public,  that  in  ita  final  Judgmaut  duly  ap- 
pnelataa  thooa  genarout  in  thoir  andoaTon  to  rendor  thoir  offoringa  OTOiy 
wiyoxoollont 

But|  not  reotiDg  latiified  with  aren  thaia,  wa  haTO^  at  an  additional  oz- 
pMoo  of  oomo  four  bnndrad  dollan,  had  daoigoad,  azprMily  for  tha  aub- 
Mribaia  of  thia  work,  by  that  Artist  of  turpoMing  skill,  Mr.  F.  (X  G.  Dtrley, 
•ad  augraYad  in  tha  masBOtint  styla^  one  of  tha  most  sublimo  and  tngic 
sesDos  in  Amarioan  History,  entitled,  ''The  Last  Words  of  Oaptain  Nathan 
Hsli^  tha  HaK>*Martyr  of  the  American  Berolution— 

'  Jfy  Mi%  ftyni  <0.  fiflf  Ihne  ta  mm  i^  is  kmjmr  a^f  wirf/" 

On  tho  loft  in  this  beautiful  steel  engraring,  ia  shown  tha  fotal  Trss^ 
with  Uia  Ladder,  Bope,  Coffin,  and  Negro  Executioner.  In  front  stands  tha 
msjestlc  flgnra  of  the  young  Patriot,  and  that  of  the  brutal  ProToat  Msrsbal, 
tha  infamoua  Ma^r  Cunningham ;  who,  true  to  hia  character,  had  denied 
Hsle  his  dying  request  for  the  Bible,  and  had  also  deatroyad  his  latteia  to 
hiifrianda;  giring  sa  reason  for  so  doing,  •*  that  tha  Babals  might  not  know 

they  had  a  man  who  could  die  with  such  finnness.** 

The  Engraving  is  a  *'  cabinet ''  picture.    It  is  the  fiist  time  that  this  sub> 

ject  has  been  delineated  by  Art,  atid  we  can  but  feel  grateful  that  we  baro 

been  the  meana  of  thus  having  it  perpetuated  for  all  coming  time,  and  in  a 

dsngn,  too,  which  so  greatly  honors  American  geniua.    Each  subscriber  is 

given  a  copy,  which  is  separate  from  the  work,  that  ha  may  frame  it,  and 

adora  hw  walls  with  a  scene  so  elevating  in  ito  tendency,  as  an  exampla  of. 

MIy  Patriotism,  and  heroic  Self-sacrifice.  _ 

H.  H. 

OtaNDmM^  OmOk  N9,  111  J 
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"TkSi,  wUU  ted  Yiftat  wlihad  lo  mt^ 
Bamm,  krigkt  aad  pmmm^kmal  t  hefdwi  Smvti 
WHIi  Gwlw*  VMmg  floM  hfe  koM«  slowad, 
AiU  ScMMt  1««A  bus  to  k«  tWMftakod*; 
Ift  W«th'i  Mr  fitii  hb  tei  adfwtond  te 
Tkt  fffiit  cf  FtMib  Ikt  ririag  ftar  of  W«; 
1m  Daty  ini»  is  Dtaitr  ctla  ■•  cfca~ 
Tt  Crinii  uchMgiag,  mi4  tiMen  to  H«Bf«. 
How  ibort  kb  co«im  1  tkt  yrne  how  cwi/  mw  I 
Wkik  wetfiig  Fiinidiif  Boarat  Ug  Ikfwito  mb." 

Tnpiiiod  of  tho  AvtrioM  Bovolntion  was  the  haoie  on  la  tho  hiiloi7 
or  Mr  comtrj.  With  Ito  gtmX  oroDte  wo  an  all  familiar;  Imt  of  tho  ttom 
^M  of  our  aBcaaton,  tkoir  pationt  aalMenial,  tlieir  ondoring  Iwtitado, 
uA  Mt  tniacfal  hopo  In  thai  timo  of  troablo,  tho  half  can  naTw  bo 
bom 

I>thateh«rmlDS  HtUo  book,  tho  ''Part  Maridian,'»  by  Ifm  ffigom^,  k 
AsopWaanatfTO  to  thia  pointy  io  tooohing  that  tho  momoiy  of  it  thonld 
^  iapiwid  apon  tho  hoart  of  oraiy  yonth  in  tho  kndt  ai  an  olarating 
pi^Vior  prtrioCie  Tirtnoi  worth  mora  than  the  noord  of  a  aoon  of  battleiL 
I^  v«  tiM  to  tho  wflter  by  a  good  and  hoary-headed  man.  tho  Bot.  Dr. 
^^  Snith,  of  Durham,  Gonneotloat,  who,  with  nnlmpairod  Intalleet  and 
^«nfelpie^,  had  pamed  many  yean  beyond  tho  allotled  age  of  man. 

"My  fither  wan  in  tho  amy  daring  the  whole  eight  yean  of  the  BoToln* 
'^'^m,  at  fat  m  aoomnKm  loldier,  afterward  «  anoAoer.  Ify  mother 
^^  tole ehargo  of  n%  far  litHo  onea.  Our  hooae  waa  a  poor  on%  and 
^i^aaighbem.  I  haTo  a  keen  romembmnee  of  tho  teniblo  oold  of  aomo 
^^wialan.  The  mow  lay  ao  deep  and  long^  that  itwm  difioolt  to 
^ordnw  tel  ftom  the  wooda,  or  to  get  oor  oom  to  tho  mill,  when  wo 
^  tty.  My  mother  waa  the  poommor  of  a  eoiee  mill  In  thai  aho 
^'^i*^  vbeet,  and  made  eoame  bread  whieh  we  ate  and  wem  thankftiL  It 
^iotalwayi  that  wo  oenld  bo  allowod  m  mneh  even  of  thia  as  oor  keen 
'WKvcniTecL  Many  is  the  time  that  wo  have  gone  to  bed  with  only  a 
^  of  water  far  onraapper,  in  whieh  a  little  molmasa  had  been  mingled. 
^•piliiBily  reeoi?ed  It,  far  wo  knew  oor  mother  did  as  well  far  va  as  she 
^M^beped  to  have  eomethii^  bettor  in  tho  mondng.    HhewwaoYor 
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hetid  to  repine,  and  Toang  m  we  were,  we  tried  to  make  her  lovely  spirit 
And  heavenly  tnitt  our  example.  When  m/  father  waa  permitted  to  come 
home,  hit  auy  waa  ahort,  and  he  had  not  much  to  leave  vs,  for  the  pay  of 
those  who  had  achieved  our  libeitiea  waa  alight  and  irrcgnlarly  rendered. 
Yet,  when  he  went,  my  mother  ever  hade  him  farewell  with  a  cheerful  face, 
and  not  to  be  anxiooa  about  hia  children,  for  ahe  would  watch  over  them 
night  and  day,  and  God  would  take  oaie  of  the  families  of  thoee  who  went 
forth  to  defend  the  righteoua  cauae  of  their  countiy.  Sometimea  we  won- 
dered that  she  did  not  mention  the  oold  weather,  or  our  abort  meals,  or  her 
hard  work,  that  we  little  onea  might  be  clothed,  and  fed,  and  taught ;  but 
ahe  would  not  weaken  hia  handa  or  sadden  hia  heart,  for,  ahe  said,  a  sol- 
dier's lot  is  harder  than  all  We  saw  that  she  never  compUioed,  but  always 
kept  in  her  heart  a  aweet  hope,  like  a  well  of  living  water.  Every  night 
ere  we  slept,  and  eveiy  morning  when  we  arose,  we  lifted  our  little  hands 
for  Qod's  blessing  on  our  absent  father  and  our  endangered  countiy .** 

The  story  we  have  to  relate  ia  alike  Intereating  and  ennobling,  bat  yet 
of  a  melancholy  nature  —  leing  the  moat  sad  of  all  the  epiaodes  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  young  and 
gifted  Nathan  Hale.  Of  that  long  roll  of  patriotic  men  who  died  that 
we  might  be  free,  his  laat  moments,  be/ond  those  of  any  other,  were  charac- 
teriaed  by  a  sentiment  so  heroic,  expressed  under  such  circumatances,  as  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  touching  uttersnoea  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips. 

Nathan  Hale  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  June  6, 1756.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Hale,  a  substantial  farmer  of  that  town,  and  a  man  of 
note  among  his  neighbors,  being  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature.  Young  Uale  waa  bred  in  that 
strict  morality  characteristic  of  the  Puritans.  Early  showing  a  fondness  for 
books,  ho  was  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Dr.  Huntin;^n,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  ministry.  Six  years  before 
the  Revolutionary  «'ar,  he  became  a  student  in  Tale.  Little  haa  been  pre- 
served of  his  life  there,  lie  was  noted,  however,  among  hb  oompanions 
for  extraordinary  personal  activity.  He  accomplished  a  feat  in  leaping  on 
the  New  Haven  Green,  which  so  far  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  before 
known,  that  the  distance  was  long  preserved  by  appropriate  marka.  On  an- 
other occasion,  he  exhibited  his  activity  by  springing  out  from  one  hogshead 
into  another,  alteinately. 

He  graduated  with  honor  in  1773,  and  for  a  abort  season  taught  school  st 
East  Haddam,  where,  it  is  said,  "  everybody  loved  him,  he  waa  so  sprightly, 
intelligent^  and  kind.'*  Next  he  took  chaige  of  a  high  school  in  New  Lon- 
don, where  '*  he  soon  had  as  many  frienda  aa  there  were  individuala  in  the 
town.'*  His  leisure  waa  partly  given  to  reading  and  atudy,  and  partly  to 
society,  for  which  he  had  great  fondnesa.  The  chaima  of  the  gentler  sex 
were  not  lost  upon  him.  He  became  ardently  attached  to  Mias  Hannah 
Adams  of  his  native  town,  whom,  doubtless,  he  would  have  married,  bsd 
not  his  tragic  fate  intervened. 

In  perMn  Hale  was  rather  tall,  being  Ave  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and 
though  alender  was  gracefully  formed ;  his  frame  wu  elaattc  and  wiry,  li 
waa  shown  by  hia  extrsordinary  feata  of  agility ;  his  chest  waa  broad,  his 
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face  full,  with  blue  eye«,  light  complexion,  and  brown  hair.  To  these  phys- 
ical qualities  was  added  an  amiable  winning  address. 

Intense  excitement  was  produced  one  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1775,  m  the  usually  quiet  town  of  New  London,  on  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
lenger,  with  the  startling  news  that  the  "  regulars  *'  had  fired  upon  our  peo- 
*ple  on  the  green  at  Lexington.  "  Let  us  march  immediately,  and  never  lay 
down  our  arms  until  we  gain  our  independence !"  rang  out  the  clear  stern 
roice  of  Nathan  Hale,  to  the  excited  assemblage  that  had  gathered  on  the 
occasion. 

It  was  no  diiEcult  matter  to  iiifuse  the  sentiment  into  the  minds  of  all 
present  It  was  resolved  to  send  Captain  Cqit*8  company  into  the  field,  and 
Hale  volunteered  to  go  with  it.  The  next  day,  he  went  to  his  school  for 
the  last  time,  to  bid  his  pupils  farewell.  He  addressed  them  in  an  appro- 
priate little  speech,  and  closed  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for 
his  blessings  on  them  and  on  their  country. 

A  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  period  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  is 
preserved  in  Stuart's  Life  of  Hale,  from  which  we  extract  it : 

"  Gentlemen — Having  received  information  that  a  place  is  allotted  me  in 
the  army,  and  being  inclined,  as  I  hope,  for  good  reasons,  to  accept  it,  I  am 
constrained  to  ask  as  a  favor,  that  which  scarce  anything  else  would  have 
induced  me  to,  which  is  to  be  excused  from  keeping  your  school  any  longer. 
For  the  purpose  of  conversing  upon  this  subject,  and  of  procuring  another 
master,  some  of  your  numbar  think  it  best  there  should  be  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors.  The  time  talked  of  for  holding  it  is  six  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  at  the  school-house.  The  year  for  which  I  engaged  will  expire 
within  a  fortnight,  so  that  my  quitting  a  few  days  sooner,  I  hope,  will  sub- 
ject you  to  no  great  inconvenience.  School-keeping  is  a  business  of  which 
I  was  always  fond,  but  since  my  residence  in  this  town,  everything  has  con- 
spired to  make  it  more  agreeable.  I  have  thought  much  of  never  quitting 
it  but  with  Hfe,  but  at  present  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  more  ex- 
tended public  service.  The  kindness  expressed  to  me  by  the  people  of  the 
place,  bat  especially  the  proprietors  of  the  school,  will  always  be  very  gratc- 
foliy  remembered." 

This  letter  shows  the  patriotism  of  Hale,  his  nice  sense  of  honor,  and 
modest,  unassuming  nature.  He  also  wrote  to  his  father,  whose  designs  for 
him  in  the  ministry  were  now  frustrated,  "A  sense  of  duty  urges  me  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  my  country." 

Hale  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  Webb's  Connecticut  regiment. 
This  corps  was  first  employed  in  guarding  the  seacoast,  in  the  vicinity  of 
N'ew  London,  the  appearance  of  the  British  in  the  Sound  having  alarmed 
the  country.  Early  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  it  marched  to  join  the  main 
army  under  Washington,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  December,  Halo 
started  "on  foot,  through  snow  ankle  deep,  to  visit  his  friends  in  Connecti- 
«ut»    About  this  period  ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

During  the  winter  spent  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  Hale  became  known,  and 
he  was,  among  all  the  younger  ofiScers,  the  one  preferred  for  those  duties 
requiring  vigilance,  activity,  and  skill.  "I  see,"  said  a  friend,  in  a  letter 
written  to  him  at  this  time,  "  3'ou  are  stationed  in  the  mouth  of  danger.  I 
look  upon  your  position  as  more  perilous  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in 
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the  camp."  When  not  engaged  in  military  duties,  Hale  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  reading,  especially  works  on  the  science  of  war.  Feeling  the 
imiwrtance  of  discipline,  he  gave  such  untiring  attention  to  his  men,  that 
his  company  soon  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  drilled  and  orderly 
in  the  service.  When  the  American  army  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  Long  Island,  and  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  the  sol- 
diers had  enlisted.  Hale  generously  relinquished  his  own  pay  to  induce  tho 
tnen  of  his  company  to  remain. 

Hale's  fondness  for  athletic  sports  suffered  no  abatement  in  consequence 
of  his  military  pursuits,  for  we  find  him,  when  at  leisure,  engaging  with  his 
,  brother  officers  in  wrestling,  running,  jumping,  and  in  other  amusements  of 
that  nature.  He  was  also  scrupulously  observant  of  his  religious  duties, 
being  a  regular  attendant  at  camp  worship,  when  such  a  privilege  was  not 
denied  by  some  professional  duty. 

In  the  succeeding  spring  (1776),  the  regiment  to  which  Hale  was  at- 
tached proceeded,  with  others  under  the  command  of  General  Heath,  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  He  there  became  the  principal  in  a  brilliant 
little  affair,  from  which  he  gained  considerable  eclat.  In  the  East  Rivet 
lay  a  British  "vessel  filled  with  supplies  for  the  army.  Although  not 
armed,  it  was  protected  by  a  sixty-four  gunship  anchored  only  a  few  rods 
distant.  Hale  formed  the  project  of  capturing  and  taking  her  into  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 

Under  cover  of  night,  he  embarked  with  a  small  party  in  a  rowboat,  and 
dropped  down  near  their  intended  prize,  and  then  pulled  in  their  cars  to 
wait  until  the  moon  should  go  do%vu.  When  it  was  entirely  dark,  the  little 
party  resuming  their  oars,  silently  rowed  toward  the  doomed  vessel.  As 
they  approached  her,  the  figure  of  a  solitary  sentinel  was  dimly  seen  pacing 
the  deck  of  the  man-of-war  by  which  the  supply  vessel  was  guarded.  The 
sentinel  suddenly  paused — then  gazed  out  upon  the  water.  The  approach- 
ing rowboat  rested  a  moment,  and  its  crew  with  beating  hearts  waited  to  see 
if  they  were  discovered.  In  a  brief  time,  "All's  well,"  was  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  lookout,  as  he  turned  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom.  A 
few  more  pulls  with  the  oars  and  the  patriots  were  alongside.  Not  a  soul 
was  on  deck — all  Svere  below  and  asleep.  They  took  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel, fastened  the  sleeping  sailors  in  the  hold,  and  in  a  short  time,  without 
•  alarming  the  guard  of  the  neighboring  man-of-war,  noiselessly  sailed  away, 
and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  wharf  with  their  fine  prize,  where  an  expectant 
crowd  greeted  them  with  loud  huzzas  and  the  waving  of  hat^.  The  vessel 
was  laden  with  stores  of  provisions  and  clothing,  which  were  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  army. 

It  was  at  a  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war  of  independence  when  Halo 
departed  from  the  American  camp,  on  a  secret  mission  that  sent  a  thrill  of 
terror  through  those  who  were  aware  of  its  nature.  Tho  disastrous  defeat 
of  Long  Island  had  just  passed — Harlem  Heights  had  been  deserted,  and 
White  Plains  had-witncssed  defeat.  Shattered  and  depressed,  the  Ameri- 
can army,  like  a  crowd  of  fugitives,  hovered  around  King's  Bridge.  The 
victorious  Howe,  flashed  ^¥ith  succet>s,  was  pursuing  an  enlarged  system  of 
operations,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  in- 
vaders were  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  rebellious  colonists.     But  where  the 
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blow  was  to  &11,  no  Iraman  sagacitj'  could  foresee.  Whether  they  were  to 
Uke  possession  of  New  York,  oat  off  the  communication  of  the  American 
trmy,  and  oknm  the  country  hy  conquest^  or  proceed  southward  and  make 
'  a  descent  where  no  preparation  would  present  a  barrier,  were  questions  of 
anxious  import  t»the  Amerifian  commander,  and  the  sblution  of  which  was 
of  yital  importance.  With  all  his  rigilanoe,  he  could  not  unravel  the  de* 
ngos  of  the  enemy,  whose  movements  were  purposely  contradict<»y.  Neve^ 
dorbg  that  war,  colons  as  are  its  reoosds  of  difficulty,  was  Washington 
more  peTplexed  or  more  filled  with  anxiety.  Finally,  he  concluded  that* 
some  one  must  enter  the  British  lines  and  gain  the  requisite  information,  or 
he  feared  that  all  would  be  lost 

In  this  emergency,  he  applied  to  the  brave  Colonel  Knowlton,  oT^the ' 
Oxmecticckt  line,  for  him  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  officer  for  this  service  pos- 
lessisg  the  rare  union  of  qualities  necessary  to  success.  Knowlton  assem- 
Ued  his  officers,  and  made  known  to  them  the  request  of  Washington,  stat- 
ing the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  appealing  to  their  patriotism,  in  the  hope 
ikat  Bome  one  would  volunteer  for  the  service.  No  one  responded.  He 
ti^en  addrawed  himself  individually  to  each  of  those  present^  but  with  no 
hettersiicoess.  Indeed,  many  of  them  seemed  offended  that  such  a  request 
•honld  he  made,  in  view  of  the  danger  of  the  mission  and  the  ignominious 
death  that  would  result  on  detection.  One  of  these,  an  officer  remarkable 
foraqiiritof  hasaidous  adventure,  replied,  ''No,  no  I  I  am  willing  at  any 
time,  and  on  any  terms,  to  fight  the  British ;  but  I  wont  go  among  them  tp 
he  hung  like  a  dog.** 

Knowlton  was  about  despairing  of  success,  when  from,  the  assembled 
gronp  came  the  slow,  firm  words,  "/tw7i  und^ttaU  %i  1"  The  speaker  had 
jnst  recoYoied  from  a  severe  illness,  and  was  late  in  joining  the  council,  or 
"I  will  undertake  it,"  would  have  been  heard  sooner.^ 

All  eyes  turned  toward  the  speaker,  and  a  thrill  of  anguish  pervaded  the 
throng  as  they  looked  upon  the  pale,  determined  face  of  the  universal  fa- 
vorite,  the  young  and  noble  Nathak  Halk  1  They  at  once  closed  around 
''iffli  and  remonstrated  by  every  appeal  which  consideration  and  friendship 
Wttld  dictate,  to  abandon  his  purpose — the  love  of  home,  the  ties  of  kin- 
^  future  fame,  and  a  felon's  death,  were  all  in  vain  urged  to  dissuade 
"^'  Among  those  most  importunate  wa^  Lieutenant,  afterward  General, 
'ivni  his  old  classmate  at  Yale,  who  plea^t  with  him. almost  with  tears  to 
wa^don  the  project.  Hale  listen(Bd  to  the  appeals,  and  replied  in  these 
n»«niorahle  words : 

1  think  I  owe  to  my  country  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  impor- 
«Dt,  an^  gQ  jQQgjj  deaired  by  the  commander  of  her  armies — and  I  know  of 
^0  other  mode  of  obtaining  the  information,  than  by  assuming  a  disguise 
*Dd  passing  into  the  enemy's  camp.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  conse- 
J^«ncc8  of  discovery  and  capture  in  such  a  situation,  but  for  a  year  I  have 
^  attached  to  the  army,  and  have  not  rendered  anj  material  service, 
*'^He  receiving  compensation  for  which  I  make  no  return ;  yet  I  am  not 
^nenced  by  the  expectation  of-  promotion  or  pecuniary  reward.    I  wish 

^  *8  USEFUL,  AND   EVEBT  KIND   OF  SEEVIC*  NECESaAEY  FOB  THE    PUBLIC 

^^^1  BKcoHES  HOKOBABLE  BY  BEpra  NECESSABT.    If  the  exigencies  of  my 
2  ^ 
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conn  try  demand  a  pecnliftr  Beiriee,  its  claims  to  tho  performance  of  that 
icrvice  are  imperious." 

This  was  spoken  with  that  air  of  lofly  heroism  wh^ch  showed  that  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  if  need  be,  in  any  way,  for  tiie  ^ood  of  his 
oountiy,  even  by  an  ignominioos  death.  Words  embodying  more  truly  the 
soul  of  patriotism  were  never  expressed* 

Hale  received  instmotions  from  Washington  in  person,  npOH  the  points 
on  which  he  was  to  obtain  information.  The  plan  was  for  him  to  cross  over 
the  Sound  and  land  on  Long  Island,  o£  which  the  enemy  had  then  full  po»- 
session.  NomeroujjrfJUfficnltieagwere  to  be  overcome  at  the  vexy  outset 
The  gound  was  filled  with  British  cruisers,  while  the  adjacent  shores  were 
^  scoured  by  their  foraging  parties,  so  that  he  was  liable  to  be  apprehended  at 
4  any  moment  If  he  succeeded,  great  benefit  was  to  accrue  to  hie  country ; 
^  if  he  failed,  death  on  the- gallows  was  to  be  his  certain  fate.  He  proceeded 
to  Norwalk,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  made  arrangements  there  with 
Captain  Pond  to  have  him  carried  in  his  sloop  across  the  Sound  to  the  Long 
Island  shore,  some  twenty  miles  distant  He  assumed  the  disguise  of  a 
school-teacher,  wearing  on  the  occasion  a  suit  of  brown  cloth  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  At  Norwalk,  he  dismissed  his  faithful  friend  Stephen  Hemp- 
stead, and  embarking  on  board  the  sloop  was  safely  landed  on  the  oppo* 
site  shore,  at  '*  The  Cedars,"  near  Huntington  Bay. 

In  this  vicinity  lived  the  Widow  Chichester,  called  ''Mother  Chick »'  by 
the  tories,  who  made  her  house  a  sort  of  roost  during  their  predatory  incur- 
sions. Quite  a  flock  of  them  might  usually  have  been  seen  hovering  around 
in  the  vicinity  eager  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of  loyal  Mother  Chick.  Hale 
passed  this  tory  haunt  without  difficulty,  and  proceeded  toward  the  settle- 
ments.  His  first  pause  was  at  the  house  of  William  Johnson,  whose  hospi* 
tality  and  eonfideoce  he  for  a  few  hours  enjoyed. 

His  exact  route  from  thence  is  not  known.  The  difficulties  he  enooun- 
tered— the  narrow  escapes  he  ran — ^the  strategems  he  practiced,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Wo  do  know  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  British  camp, 
and  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  from  the  drawings  dis- 
covered in  his  possession  when  taken  by  the  enemy.  Doubtless  his  peace- 
ful demeanof  and  unpretending  attire  as  a  village  school-master, 'subjected 
him  to  the  "jibes  and  jokes"  of  many  a  British  red-coat,  as  he  made  his 
way  into  their  camps ;  but  it  facilitated  his  means  of  acquiring  information. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  it  is  supposed,  he  entered  the  city  of 
New  York,  then  overrun  with  British  soldiers,  where  he  was  every*  instant 
exposed  to  arrest,  as  indeed  was  every  citizen  who  went  abroad  without  a 
royal  protection  in  his  pocket  In  such  an  event,  he  was  very  certain  to 
have  been  confined  in  the  old  "  Sugar  House,*'  from  whose  fearful  gateway 
the  "dead -cart"  daily  bore  away  its  victims,  who  had  died  by  starvation  or 
poison  at  the  hands  of  the  infamous  wretches  in  chaise. 

After  spending  a  week  or  moro  among  the  enemy,  Hale  had  accomplished 
the  main  objects  of  his  enterprise.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  the  way  he 
came,  encountered  the  same  difficulties  in  passing  through  a  country  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  "  The  Cedars,"  where  he 
had  arranged  to  meet  a  boat  which  was  to  eonvey  him  back  to  the  Connec- 
ticut shore. 
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It  was  tuij  moraing,  and  the  bay  donbtlesB  presented  to  him  a  friendly 
appearance.  He  oonld  plainly  diecern  the  ihoiei  of  hk  nafcire  Stafte^  mng 
in  beaaty  beyond  the  bine  waters  of  the  Sound.  His  perils  seemed  ended, 
ud  his  haartmnst  have  swelled  with  emotions  of  pleasnre,  sa  lv»  thought 
that  in  a  few  honn  more  his  feet  would  ^ain  press  friendly  soil,  and  ha 
ihonid  be  enabled  to  raider  a  great  serriea  to  his  ooontry. 

At  langth  he  saw,  as  he  supposed,  his  boat  approadiing.  He  hastened  to 
the  waters'  edge  to  meet  it  and  get  on  board.  It  neaied  the  shors — and,  0 1 
how  oold  mast  hare  grown  the  blood  around  that  gallant  young  heast^  when, 
ipringing  to  theis  feet^  he  saw  a  dosen  men  with  mu|ke|s  cocked  and  aimed 
at  his  breast,  and  the  summons  to  surrender  fell  upon  his  ean.  'The  boat 
was  a  beige  belonging  to  the  Halifkx,  a  British  man-oi^war  anchored  near 
by,  bat  eoaoealed  by  the  projection  of  Lloyd's  Neck. 

His  captors  took  him  on  board  the  Halifax,  Gaptain  Quanne.  He  was 
Karched,  and  between  the  soles  of  his  shoes  were  found  dramngs  of  mili- 
tary works,  with  descriptions  in  Latin.  What  had  he,  a  plain  schooK 
master,  to  do  with  laborious  profiles  of  intrenchments,  forts,  and  baMeries ; 
and  these  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  occupied  by  the  royal  army  ?  It 
vaa  evident  he  was  a  spy  !  As  sudi  Captain  Qasrme  treated  him,  though 
with  kindness,  won  by  his  noble  bearing,  and  regretting,  u  he  afterward 
laid,  "that  so  fine  a  fellow  had  fallen  into  his  power." 

Bjm  subsequent  history  is  soon  told.  He  was  oonreyed  to  New  York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  same  day  that  nearly  one  half  of  it  had  been  Isid 
in  rains  by  a  dreadful  conflagration. 

He  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the  relentless  Howe.  The  notes  found 
in  hia  possession,  the  drawings  of  the  British  works,  and  other  information 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  American  commander,  were  proofs  conclusive 
of  hia  guilt.  Before  his  judge  he  practiced  no  duplicity,  resorted  to  no  sub- 
terfoge;  his  garb  of  a  schooUteacher  made  no  screen  behind  which  he 
longer  aimed  to  conceal  himself  from  the  British  general  The  case  was 
tooD  made  out  and  judgment  rendered— such  a  one  as  might  have  been  ex« 
pected — signed  by  Howe,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  majesty,  Gj^rge  III. 
He  was  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  the  next  morning  at 
daybreak. 

He  was  then  conducted  to  prison,  to  reflect  during  the  remaining  few 
houra  upon  his  melancholy  doom.  Young,  full  of  life  and  hope,  he  was 
toon  to  be  executed  like  a  common  felon,  and  sent  into  the  presence  of  that 
God  whose  unsearchable  riches  he  had  one  day  hoped  to  have  proclaimed 
to  his  fellow-menu  What  memories  must  have  crowded  upon  him  during 
the  short  interval  before  his  execution !  Ilbw  through  the  dim  paat  must 
his  thoughts  have  rolled  back  along  the  vista  of  hia  brief  life,  even  to  the 
■oenes  of  his  boyhood !  How' the  image  of  his  dear  mother  must  have 
pn38ented  itself  to  him,  as  .he  thought  of  the  shock  to  her  when  she  re* 
ceived  the  tidings,  in  her  quiet  New  England  home,  that  her  son  had  been 
hang!  Then  too,  the  image  of  his  beautiful  betrothed  would  appear  lov- 
inglj  before  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  pure  young  heart  bis  fate  would 
n^ke  desolate !  But  the  die  was  cast  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  he  was  to 
be  executed.  No  power  could  avert  it  Yet  be  was  to  perish  in  the  service 
of  h's  country,  and  he  resolved  to  meet  death  as  became  a  Christian  patriot. 
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Major  Canningham,  a  brutal  ItiBhrnan,  whose  infainou3  cruelties  npon 
Americaa  prisoners  were  so  notorious,  was  then  provost  marshal  of  the  city. 
He  declaied,  with  an  oath,  that  the  harshest  treatment  was  too  good  for 
such  **  traitors  to  undergo."  He  even  murdered  the  prisoners  by  poisoning 
their  food,  that  he  might  appropriate  their  rations  to  his  own  benefit.  Such 
was  the  vile  wretch  into  whose  custody  Hale  was  given. 

Their  first  interview  was  characteristic  Hale  requested  writing  materiala, 
that  he  might  write  to  his  pareiits  and  friends.  This  was  refused.  He  then 
asked  for  the  Bible,  that  he  at  least  might  have  the  benefit  of  religious  oon- 
solation.  With  an  oath,  this  also  was  denied.  A  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
army,  then  present^  here  interposed  with  entreaty,  and  his  requests  were 
finally  complied  with.  There,  on  the  veige  of  eternity.  Hale  for  the  last 
time  communed  with  his  loved  ones.  It  is  thought  he  wrote  three  letters ; 
one  to  his  parents,  one  to  his  brother,  and  the  other  to  his  betrothed.  They 
were  handed  over  to  Cunningham  for  delivery.  His  eye  ran  eagerly  over 
their  contents,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  tore  them  to  atoms,  swearing 
'*ihat  the  rehda  should  never  know  they  had  a  man  tpho  could  die  wUh  sucft 
firmneea  I" 

.A  few  hours  more,  and  the  fatal  morning  dawned — a  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning,  in  early  autumn,  1776.  The  gray  tint  that  streaked  the  eastern 
sky  told  Hale  his  hour  had  oome.  On  many  just  such  mornings,  he  had 
looked  out  upon  the  scenery  of  his  New  England  home,  and  felt  a  thrill  of 
delight ;  on  many  such  had  his  father  gathered  the  little  flock  around  his 
hearth  for  family  worship,  to  prepare  them  ibr  that  eternity  upon  whose 
awful  threshold  he  now  stood.  It  was  his  last  morning.  The  sun  would 
rise  again,  but  its  rays  would  fall  upon  his  grave. 

The  provost  marshal  ordered  the  march  to  the  place  of  execution  to  con^ 
mence.  With  his  hands  tied  behind  him  ;— a  convict's  cap  on  his  head  ;— 
wrapped  in  the  habiliments  of  the  tomb ; — ^beside  the  cart  with  his  coffin  ;— 
before  and  behind  him,  files  of  soldiers  for  his  guard ; — close  by,  the  mu- 
latto hangman  of  Cunningham,  with  rope  and  ladder ; — ^and  behind,  Oun* 
ningham  himself; — to  the  cadence  of  the  "Dead  March,"  Hale  proceeded 
to  the  fatal  spot. 

They  reached  the  place  just  as  the  sun  was  rising.  A  large  crowd  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  death  of  the  spy.  The  limb  of  a  tree  was  used 
for  the  gallows.  Hale  manifested  no  fear  as  the  rope  was  adjusted  around 
his  neck.  Though  he  was  cheered  by  no  friendly  voice,  the  fire  of  freedom 
animated  his  bosom  with  holy  inspiration.  He  mounted  firmly  upon  the 
ladder  on  that  still  Sabbath  morning,  and  looked  calmly  over  the  large  as- 
semblage. Nowhere  did  he  meet  a  glance  of  recognition,  but  on  all  sides 
he  saw  sympathizing  hearts.  The  men  were  sad,  and  here  and  there  the 
tear  rolled  down  the  cheek,  expressive  of  the  keenest  compassion ;  while 
the  women,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  face  of  one  so  young  and  noble,  gave 
vent  to  their  overcharged  feelings  in  sobs  and  lamentations. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  Cunningham,  in  coarsest  tones  of 
fiend-like  triumph,  demanded  of  "the  rebel"  his  "dying  speech  and  con- 
fession ;"— evidently  in  the  hope  that  the  young  man  would  make  some 
remark  that  he  would  be  able  to  turn  into  ridicule  for  the  amusement  of  the 
depraved  among  the  by-standers.    Bitter,  however,  was  his  disappointment 
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At  the  thought  of  instant  death,  the  fSace  of  Hale  lit  np  with  an  exproesion 
of  hoij  patriotism,  and,  in  a  clear,  manly  Toice,  he  sptike  these  heroio 
words  :— 

■MY  ONLY  REGRET  IS,  THAT  I  HAVE  BUT  ONE  LIFE  TO  LOSE  FOR 
MY  COUNTRY  !" 

Stang  hy  this  unexpected  speech,  the  enraged  Cunningham  exclaimed : 
*  Swing  the  rebel  up — Swing  the  rebd  up  /" — and,  in  a  moment  more,  the 
•pirit  of  Nathan  Hale  had  passed  from  earth. 

The  circumstances  of  this  tragedy  were  officially  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can head-quarters  by  Colonel  Mantaznar,  of  the  British  army,  and  as  much 
pablicity  as  possible  given  to  it  by  the  roy^l  officers,  so  as  to  intimidate  such 
hsrdy  spirits  in  the  future.  The  address  with  which  Hale  penetrated  their 
garrisons  and  camps,  and  the  heroio  manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate,  in* 
fpiied  the  enemy  with  admiration,  and  mode  them  feel  that  the  subjugation 
of  an  army  of  such  men  was  not  an  easy  task.  Even  the  brutal  Cunning- 
ham, in  bis  drunken  bestiality,  when  with  his  boon  companions,  alluded  to 
hia  conduct  on  the  gallows  in  warm  terms  of  commendation. 

Among  those  present  at  the  execution,  was  Tuuis  Bogart^  an  honest 
iaimer  of  Long  Island,  who  had  been  impressed  as  a  wagoner  in  the  British 
lerrioe.  In  1784,  on  being  asked  to  witness  a  publio  execution,  then  about 
to  take  place,  this  man  replied,  "  No  I  I  have  jseen  one  man  hung  as  a  spy," 
allading  to  Hale,  "  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  hav^  never  been  able  to 
efface  the  scene  of  horror  from  my  mind — it  rises  up  to  my  imagination 
always.  That  old  devil-catcher,  Cunningham,  was  so  brutal,  and  hung  him 
op  as  a  batcher  would  a  calf  i  The  women  sobbed  aloud,  and  Cunningham 
twore  at  them  for  it,  and  told  them  they  likely  enough  themselves  would 
coma  to  the  same  fate.** 

Washington  knew  Hale  well,  and  when  he  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
Enowlton,  he  expressed  a  regret  that  it  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  less 
gifted.  His  death  deeply  pained  him,  and  he  felt  that  an  irreparable  loss 
had  been  sustained.  Nor  to  him  alone  were  these  feelings  confined.  Hale 
was  well  known  in  the  army — a  brother  among  the  officers,  beloved  by  all. 
A  thrill  of  anguish  went  through  the  lines  as  his  fata  was  told,  and  every 
liow  was  sad.  But  what  must  have  been  the  agony  produced  in  that  home 
drde,  where  he  was  an  object  of  so  much  affection !  In  the  simple  words 
of  one  who  knew  them  well,  "  It  almost  killed  his  parents."  Though  they 
approved  of  the  spirit  which  induced  their  son  to  enter  the  army,  they 
iooked  forward,  with  hopeful  pride,  to  the  time  when  the  banner  of  liberty 
would  be  triump^nt^  and  he  would  enlist  under  that  of  the  Cross.  But 
the  blow  had  fallen.  Nathan  was  dead  I — and  such  a  death  ! — the  death  of 
a  ipjf  /  The  betrothed  of  Hale,  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  remarkable  for  her 
be&tty  and  accomplishments,  lived  to  old  age,  and  died  exclaiming,  *' Write 
to  Nathan !"  Thus  his  youthful  image  was  blended  with  her  latest  recol- 
lections. 

Nor,  in  this  connection,  must  be  forgotten  Hale's  faithful  camp  attendant^ 
Asher  Wright  He  mourned  his  fate  with  more  than  a  brother's  sorrow. 
Although  he  lived  seventy  years  after  the  sad  occurrence,  he  never  lost  its 
ririd  recollection,  and  wept  as  a  very  child  whenever  it  was  alluded  to— 
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bavi^^  Moome  partiallj  inaani^  in  ooiuequenoe  of  bis  oontiniul  iHooding 
OTer  the  melancholy  tragedj. 

A  lofty  monoment  of  granite  rises  to  the  memory  of  Nathan  Hale  in  the 
barial«plaoe  of  his  pative  town.  There,  among  the  graves  of  a  simple- 
hearted  rural  people,  overlooking  a  beantifol  lake,  stands  this  memorial  of  s 
young  man,  whose  short  life  of  twenty-one  years  ended  in  so  much  of  eor- 
sow ;  and  who,  dying  the  ignominious  death  of  a  spy,  was  rudely  tlumal 
into  aa  unknown  and  an  unhonored  grave ! 

The  death  of  Andre  and  that  of  Hale  have  often  been  compared.  Bach 
was  young,  in  the  morning  of  life,  full  of  hope,  ardent»  aooompliahedy  and 
possessed  of  those  qualities  that  won  all  hearts.  Each  died  bravely,  and 
each  was  executed  as  a  spy;  but  there  terminates  all  similitude  between  them. 
The  first  was  treated  by  his  enemies  with  the  greatest  considezation  and 
sympathy  compatible  with  his  offense :  the  latter,  with  the  greatest  barbar- 
ity, denied  even  the  consolation  of  the  Bible,  and  then  hung  "  as  a  batcher 
would  hang  a  calf."  Andre  entered  on  his  mission  without  the  expoctatioD, 
if  arrested,  of  being  treated  as  a  spy  :  Hale  entered  on  his  mission  under  a 
full  sense  of  his  awful  peril.  At  his  place  of  executioD,  the  thoughts  of  the 
Englishman  were  upon  himself,  for  he  wished  them  "  to  bmr  tftteess  that  he 
died  Uhe  a  brave  man:"  at  his  pUce  of  execution,  the  thoughts  of  the  Amer- 
ican were  upon  his  country,  for  which  he  **  regretted  he  had  wily  one  Ufe  to 
lo9eP*  The  one  showed  the  heroism  of  the  chivalrous  soldier,  who  shrank 
only  at  the  disgraceful  mode  of  his  death :  the  other  showed  the  heroism 
of  the  Christian  patriot,  willing  to  die  even  an  ignommious  death  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  name  of  Andre  is  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken :  but  that  of  Hale,  the  greater  hero,  is  scarcely  known 
even  to  his  o¥m  countrymen ! 

This  sketch  is  prefaced  with  linos  vrritten  by  one  who  knew  Hale  well, 
and  loved  him  wiUi  ardent  affection — ^the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwight^  President 
of  Yale  College.  On  the  first  page  of  our  collection  of  poetry,  at  the  latter 
part  of  this  work,  are  *<  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Hale,"  from  the  pen  of 
Francis  Miles  Finch,  a  graduate  of  Tale.  They  from  part  of  a  poem  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Linonian  Society  of  Tale,  at  its  centennial 
anniversary,  A.  D.  1853.  Nathan  Hale,  when  a  student,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society ;  and  among  the  eminent  names  found  on  its  rolls,  there 
is  none,  in  all  coming  time,  that  will  probably  be  more  revered  than  that  of 
the  young  ''Hero  Martyr  of  the  American  Bevolutl^n." 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

WBST  —  STUABT— TBUMBTJSL 


Wi  ontlina  time  ioeideiits  «s  an  mtrodoction  to  this  article.  The  first 
occnned  in  a  Weatoni  Slate,  od  an  aatamnal  evening.  A  gentleman,  having 
finished  his  office  labors  for  the  day,  etioUed  into  the  garden  with  hia 
yooDg  wife,  when  h«r  attention  was  attracted  by  a  hnge  mass  of  clonds, 
lit  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  in  hues  of  crimson  and  gold  ;  save  in  one 
ipot^  where  an  opening  in  the  parted  rifts  canght  the  eye^  and  led  the  vision 
to  such  an  apfMtrently  inlmense  distatioe  beyond,  that  it  seemed  like  a 
glanoe  into  eternity. 

Tiook !  pray  do  look  at  that  sky !  **  exclaimed  the  admiring  lady  to  her 
rompsnion,  who  happened  that  moment  to  be  in  a  bent  attitude,  his  tall 
form  arrayed  in  gown  and  slippers^  and  his  fingers  bosy  poking  in  the 
ground.  "  Pooh !  pooh !  never  mind  the  sky,"  he  replied,  "  here,  just  look 
It  mj  roota^bagas ;  I  shall  get  at  least  twenty  bushels  out  of  this  patch  1 '' 

The  scene  changes ;  and  to  the  heart  of  New  England,  in  the  first  days 
of  Jane.  **  Nature  uncorks  her  champaign  only  twice  a  day,"  says  a  popu- 
lar writer,  "morning  and  evening."  It  was  earl^  morning  and  the  cork 
liad  "pop't"  A  young  man  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  a  quaint  old  iarm* 
house,  looking  upon  the  valley  of  the  smooth  gliding  Connecticut.  The 
shadows  were  long  upon  the  landscape,  then  in  the  freshness  of  the  new- 
bom  spring.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  a  massive  group  of  ancient 
trees^  laughing  in  their  green  old  age,  in  robes  of  luxuriant  folisge ;  while 
beyond,  the  grsss-covered  fields  sloped  away  in  picturesque  curves  down 
to  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  lay  bright  and  sparkling  in  its  winding 
oooneb  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  arose  the  fine  hills  of  old 
Bampshiii%  hero  in  light  and  there  in  shadow,  at  the  caprice  of  a  bank  of 
wyce,  woolly  clouds,  that,  floating  grandly  in  the  heavens,  seemed  soft  and 
inviting  to  the  nap  of  a  summer's  afternoon. 

As  the  eye  of  the  young  man  took  in  the  glories  of  the  panorama,  valley, 
rirer,  mountain,  and  sky,  a  sensation  of  plessure  stole  over  him ;  the  first  of 
the  kind — for  so  he  told  us — he  had  ever  experienced ;  it  was  the  emotion 
created  by  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 

The  opening  incident  wss  in  the  history  of  a  lawyer,  and  a  graduate  of 
Hsrvsrd ;  this,  in  that  of  a  clergyman,  and  a  graduate  of  Tale ;  both  im« 
press  us  as  to  the  esthetical  culture  of  those  lenowned  American  uni* 
venities. 

(26) 
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**  I  care  nothing  for  pictures/'  saii  a  farmer  to  a  joang  man  who  was  ende* 
voring  to  entice  him  into  the  purchase  of  a  book,  "  illustrated  by  many  pic- 
tures," **  pointing  morals  and  adorning  tales."  He  spake  the  truth,  for  aa 
he  said  so,  his  nostrils  sniTeled  in  a  sneer,  and  his  head  jerked  in  a  dis- 
dainful toss.  He  despised  them  as  puerile ;  yet,  as  he  had  never  wandered  fiar 
beyond  the  sight  of  his  chimney  smoke,  his  brain  held  many  good  idoai 
solely  derived  from  pictures ;  including  the  idea  of  the  great  wall  in  China^ 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  had  from  his  school  geogn^hy,  to  the  idea  of  a 
newly  invented  plow  he  had  seen  in  his  newspaper,  and  that  was  then 
doing  good  service  for  him  in  his  manly  occupation  as  a  tiller  of  the  soiL 

These  incidents  »e  true ;  and  yet,  among  persons  of  equal  intelligence, 
unlikely  to  occur  in  any  country  save  our  own.  Americans  have  less  fond- 
ness for  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  less  appreciation  of  the  excellent  in 
Art,  than  any  other  civilised  people.  In  the  summer,  when  Toung  America 
takes  his  holiday,  he  will  be  found  in  the  finest  apparel,  his  feet  pinched  in 
patent  leather,  lounging  under  some  piassa  at  a  crowded  watering-place ; 
or  if  he  does  ruralize,  it  is  in  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  legs ;  for  he  is  whirl- 
ing, in  a  slender  oariole,  over  a  straight  hard  road,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  and 
behind  a  2:40  nag,  out  of  whom  he  is  straining  to  get  his  mile  within  2:39. 

At  the  same  time,  in  England,  multitudes  will  be  seen,  all  over  the  ooan- 
try,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  shop-keeper's  clerk  on  his  vacation,  dressed 
in  coarse  checked  suits  and  stout  shoes,  with  their  knapsacks,  tcaveling  on 
foot,  and  carrying  opera-glasses ;  seeking  out  fine  points  of  view,  from 
whence  to  enjoy  the  ever*varying,  never-repeating  combinations  of  scenery, 
created  expressly  for  our  gratification,  by  a  common  Father.  On  the  con- 
tinent poverty  may  deny  to  the  humble  peasant  the  many  comforts  we 
possess,  but  it  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  visible  glories  of  Nature,  or  of  the 
great  in  Arty  that  he  sees  in  the  cathedral  where  he  worships,  and  in  tho 
galleries  around  him,  free  and  open  to  alL  He  thus  becomes  familiar  with 
the  names  of  artistB ;  he  is  taught  by  their  representations,  and  as  he  looks 
at  Art,  he  is  educated  to  look  at  Nature  and  then  again  at  Art,  until  by  re- 
caprocation,  from  one  to  the  other,  a  new  sense  is  developed,  and  he  grows 
appreciative  alike  in  the  works  of  God  and  in  those  of  man. 

The  life  of  the  American  has  been  hard  and  dry.  He  commenced  in 
poverty,  and  what  with  the  felling  of  the  forest,  and  the  elbowing  away  of 
the  Indian  to  give  him  room,  he  has  thought  of  little  else.  He  has  nol 
tarried  to  take  a  lesson  of  patience  from  his  ox,  that  calmly  chewed  the 
cud  under  the  yoke ;  nor  one  of  enjoyment  from  the  little  robin,  that  cheerily 
sang  all  the  day  long  in  the  tree  near  where  he  labored.  Ever  hurrying  on, 
restless  and  nervous,  applying  to  work  with  a  never  before  known  intensity, 
he  brings  up  at  length  at  the  end  of  his  days,  without  scarcely  a  single 
pause  by  the  way,  to  inquire  for  what  he  has  lived.  He  '*  has  eyes,  but  he 
sees  not;"  he  "has  ears,  but  hears  not;"  seeing  nothing  nor  hearing 
nothing,  but  bending  all  his  energies,  body  and  soul,  to  the  one  great  end— 
**  the  main  chance." 

This  is  ^vTong.  "Man  was  not  made  to  live  by  bread  aloqie."  Those 
finer  faculties,  our  tastes,  the  love  of  Nature,  Art,  Poetry,  and  Music,  were 
given  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  pauses  to  administer  to  them,  are  the  rest^ 
ing-places  in  this  not  idtogether  work-day-world. 
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Alt  is  80  little  appreciated  among  us,  tlrat  scarcely  a  name  of  a  succeflsful 
American  artist  has  impressed  the  American  people  at  large,  save  perhaps 
one,  a  sculptor,  and  he  only  because  he  is  said  to  hare  excelled  all  European 
ootemporaries  in  the  carving  of  a  nude  female  figure.  A  change  is  to  ensue. 
The  flush  of  a  new  dawn  is  shooting  upward.  And  we  trust  the  day  will 
won  arrive^  when  the  walls  of  even  the  cpttages  of  the  land  will  generally 
be  attractive,  from  pleasant  pictures  of  landscapes,  of  instructive  scenes  in 
histoiy,  and  heart-improving  delineations  of  domestic  life. 

America  has  produced  some  artists  of  note ;  enough  to  show  that  this 
kind  of  talent^  when  required  among  us,  will  be  forthcoming,  and  in  no 
stinted  measure*  Possibly,  at  this  moment,  somewhere  in  the  dark  pine  for* 
ests  of  Minnesota,  or  by  the  shores  of  the  rolling  Atlantic,  or  on  the  sunny 
dopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  a  white-headed,  hatless,  and  bare-footed  lit- 
tle nrchiD,  playing  in  the  sand  before  the  door  of  a  rude  cabin,  who  is 
nuffked  for  a  great  career  in  Art ;  to  bless  the  future  of  our  people  by  a 
matchless  genius  in  illustrating  the  heroic  in  American  annals,  or  by  touch* 
h^  pictures  of  American  life,  that  shall  sweetly  influence  to  a  more  vivid 
tppreeiation  and  love  of  home. 

80  little  at  an  early  day  was  Art  cultivated  in  our  country,  that  our  men 
of  genios  in  this  line  were  obliged  to  seek  a  field  for  their  efforts  mainly  in 
Sorope.   We  introduce  the  histories  of  a  few  of  these. 

BEKJAMnr    WBBT. 

Something  more  than  a  century  since,  the  screams  of  a  cat  in  sore  distress 
issned  from  the  farm-house  of  a  Quaker,  in  Springfield,  Chester  county,  Penn* 
•ylvania ;  and  she  had  cause,  for  little  "  Benny  "  West  held  her  in  his  grip, 
^  was  pulling  out  her  fur  by  the  roots,  to  make  his  paint  brushes  from ; 
gsnios  was  working  in  him,  and  poor  puss  had  to  suffer.  When  her  hair 
Was  drawn  through  a  goose  quill,  it  answered  his  purpose  very  well.  Ilis 
'wurces  for  paints  were  the  wandering  Indians,  who  supplied  him  with 
^e  red  and  yellow  earths  with  which  they  daubed  their  skins,  and  his 
Brother's  indigo  pot,  from  which  he  got  his  blue  color. 

He  early  showed  a  fondness  for  Art  In  1745,  when  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  placed  with  a  fly-bnish  to  watch  the  sleeping  infant  of 
^  eldest  sister.  As  he  sat  there  the  child  smiled  in  sleep.  Struck  by  ita 
Ijeauty  he  attempted  to  draw  its  portrait  in  red  and  black  ink.  His  sober 
P^Dts  encouraged  this  new  taste,  and  in  a  little  while,  the  quiet  Quaker 
home  was  filled  with  his  pictorial  efforts. 

A  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  visit  to  Chester 
coQQtj,  where  he  saw  some  of  these  sketches  of  the  boy-artist,  and  when 
^e  returned  home  he  sent  him  a  present  worth  more  to  him  than  a  king- 
dom—« a  box  of  paints  and  brushes,  and  several  pieces  of  canvas  prepared, 
^^  six  engravings  by  Greveling."  These  were  the  first  works  or  imple- 
ments of  Art  the  boy  had  ever  seen.  "  West  placed  the  box  on  a  chair  by 
fiis  bedside,  and  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  rose  with  the  dawn,  carried 
^  canvas  and  colors  to  the  garret,  hung  up  the  engravings,  prepared  a 
palette,  and  commenced  copying.     So  completely  was  he  under  the  control 
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of  tUb  species  of  enchantmenty  that  he  absented  himself  from  school, 
labored  secretly  and  incessantly  for  several  days,  when  the  anxious  inqui- 
ries of  the  schoolmaster  introduced  his  mother  to  his  §tudio  with  no  pleasuro 
in  )^er  looks,  but  her  anger  Tanished  as  she  looked  upon  his  performance. 
He  had  avoided  copy  ism,  and  m«de  a  picture  composed  from  two  of  the  en* 
gravings,  telling  a  new  story,  apd  colored  with  a  skill  and  effect  that  was  in 
her  sight  surprising.  "  She  kissed  him,"  says  Galt^  who  had  the  story 
from  the  artist,  "  with  transports  of  affection,  and  assured  him  that  she 
would  not  only  intercede  wiUi  his  father  to  pardon  him  for  having  absented 
himself  from  school,  but  would  go  herself  to  the  master  and  beg  that  he 
might  not  be  punished." 

When  West  was  nine  years  of  age,  Pennington  took  him  to  Philadelphia, 
and  introduced  him  to  Williams,  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  so  much  de- 
lighted with  a  landscape  that  he  had  painted,  that  he  warmlj  encouraged 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Ue  gave  him  a  couple  of  bo^b .  and  an  in- 
vitation to  call  whenever  he  pleased  and  see  his  pietures. 

The  books  and  the  pictures  made  the  love  of  Art  o>urcome  all  other 
feelings,  and  he  returned  home  resolved  to  become  ii  painter.  Williams' 
pictures,  which  were  "  the  first  specimens  of  true  i  /(  the  boy  had  seen, 
affected  West  so  much  that  he  burst  into  tears." 

A  stoty  well  authenticated  is  told  by  all  his  biog«aphera,  which  goes  to 
show  that  Benjamin  was  quite  an  ambitious  littU  fellow  for  a  Quaker. 
'*Oneof  his  school-fellows  allured  him  on  a  halt -holiday  from  trap  and 
ball,  by  promising  him  a  ride  to  a  neighboring  plantation.  'Here  is  the 
horse,  bridled  and  saddled,'  said  his  friend,  'so  come,  get  up  behind  me.' 
'Behind  yon,'  said  Benjamin;  'I  will  ride  behind  nobody.'  'Oh!  very 
well,'  replied  the  other, '  I  will  ride  behind  you ;  so  mount.'  He  mounted 
accordingly  and  away  they  rode.  '  This  is  the  last  ride  I  shall  have,'  said 
his  companion,  '  for  some  time.  To-morrow  I  am  to  be  appeuticed  to  a 
tailor.'  'A  tailor!'  exclaimed  West;  'you  will  surely  never  be  a  tailor.* 
*  Indeed,  but  I  shall,'  replied  the  other ;  '  it  is  a  good  trade.  What  do  you 
intend  to  be,  Benjamin?'  'A  painter.'  'A  painter !  What  sort  of  a  trade 
is  a  painter?  I  never  heard  of  it  before.'  'A  painter,'  said  this  humble  son 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker, '  is  the  companion  of  kings  and  emperors.'  '  Yon 
are  surely  mad,'  said  the  embryo  tailor, '  there  are  neither  kiflgs  nor  emperors 
in  America.'  'Aye,  but  there  are  plenty  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And 
do  you  really  intend  to  be  a  tailor? '  '  Indeed  I  do — nothing  surer.'  '  Then 
you  may  lide  alone,'  said  the  future  companion  of  kings  and  emperoi;s» 
leaping  down  ;  '  I  will  not  ride  with  one  willing  to  be  a  tailor ! ' " 

A  gentleman  by  the  n^^  of  Flower,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  town, 
saw  some  of  West's  first  pictures,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  boy 
that  he  invited  him  to  visit  his  house.  There  he  met  a  young  Eng. 
lish  lady,  who  was  governess  to  his  daughter.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  Art,  and  also  intimate  with  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  and  loved  to  point 
out  fto  the  young  artist  the  most  picturesque  passages.  He  had  never  before 
hear(j  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  or  of  the  heroes,  philosophers,  poets,  painterSy 
and  historians,  whom  they  had  produced,  and  he  listened  while  the  lady 
spoke  of  them,  with  an  enthusiasm  which,  after  an  experience  of  nearly 
seventy  years  in  the  world  he  loved  to  live  over  again. 
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His  fame  spread  to  Lancaetor,  where  he  was  soon  employed  to  paint  por« 
traki.  A  Laocaator  gonamith,  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  commissioned  him  to 
paint  the  Death  of  Socrates.  The  artist  knew  none  too  much  about  the 
pemnage  he  was  going  to  painty  and  the  gunsmith  re^  to  him  a  few  pa^ 
sages  which  spoke  about  hemlock  and  the  philosopher.  Once  possessed  of 
the  idea,  he  began  to  work  it  o«t  on  canvas.  The  gunsmith  gave  him  one 
of  his  men  to  stand  for  a  model,  and  in  due  time  this  first  historical  picture 
of  Benjamin  West  was  finished. 

When  West  was  fifteen  yeani  of  age,  Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of  the  College 
•f  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  l^s  father  to  send  his  son  to  that  city  where  he 
kindly  offered  to  direct  his  studies.  But  before  this  Quaker  father  gave  up 
hia  boy  to  the  **  worldly  oooupation  of  painting,''  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  society  of  whioh  ho  was  a  member.  The  soci« 
sty  assembled  and  waited  for  the  moving  of  the  spirits  It  was  a  serious 
question  with  those  serious  men  and  women,  whether  they  could  give 
their  consent  that  one  of  their  own  members  should  wander  from  the  fold, 
to  pursue  an  art  which  *'  had  hitherto  been  employed  to  embellish  life,  to 
preserve  voluptuous  images,  and  add  to  the  aensuld  gratifications  of  man.*' 

"  The  spirit  of  speech  fint  descended  on  one  John  Williamson — '  To 
John  West  and  Sarah  Persons,'  said  thi»  Western  Luminary,  *a  man-child 
hath  been  bom,  on  whom  Gk)d  hath  conferred  some  remarkable  gifts  of 
mind  and  you  have  all  heard  that,,  by  something  amounting  to  inspiration, 
the  youth  has  been  induced  to  study  the  Art  of  Painting.  It  is  true  that 
our  tenets  refuse  to  own  the  utility  of  that  art  to  mankind ;  but  it  seemeth 
to  me  that  we  have  considered  the  matter  too  nicely.  Grod  has  bestowed 
on  this  youth  a  genius  for  Art — shall  we  question  His  wisdom?  Can  we 
helieve  that  He  ^ves  such  rare  gifts  but  for  a  wise  and  good  purpo^?  I  8e« 
the  Divine  hand  in  this ;  we  shall  do  well  to  sanction  the  art  and  S|p9uragt'^ 
this  youth.'" 

The  assembly  seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  these  words,  an4  the  young 
painter  was  called  in.  He  entered  and  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  his  fat1;^or  on  his  right  hand  and  his  mother  on  the  left,  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  simple-hearted  worshipers.  A  female  spoke — for  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  the  pride  of  man  has  fastened  no  badge  of  servitude 
open  woman.*  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion.  If  paiuting  had  been 
smployed  hitherto  only  *'  to  preserve  voluptuous  images,  in  wise  and  pure 
hands  it  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  and  display  a  loftiness 
of  sentiment^  and  a  devout  dignity  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  Christians. 
Oenius  is  given  by  Qod  for  some  high  purpose— what  that  purpose  is  let  us 
not  inquire — ^it  will  be  manifest  in  His  own  good  time  and  way.  He  hath 
iu  this  remote  wilderness  endowed  with  the  rich  gifts  of  a  superior  spirit 
this  youth,  who  has  now  our  consent  to  cultivate  his  talents  for  Art.  May 
it  be  demonstrated  in  his  life  and  works,  that  the  gifts  of  God  have  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain  nor  the  motives  of  the  beneficent  inspiration,  which  induces 
OS  to  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  our  tenets,  prove  barren  of  religious  and 
moral  effect"  ''At  the  oonclusion  of  this  address,  the  women  rose  and  kissed 
the  joung  artist  and  the  men  one  by  one  laid  their  hands  on  his  head.'* 

West  pursued  his  studies  at  Philadelphia  with  an  untiring  devotion  until 
tmnmoned  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother.    He  arrived  just  in  timt 
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to  ToceiTS  the  welcome  of  her  eyea»  and  her  mate  bleaeing.  His  affection 
and  veneration  for  his  mother  was  undying.  When  he  was  old  and  gray, 
he  recalled  her  looks  and  dwelt  on  her  expressions  of  fondness  and  of  hope, 
with  a  sadness  which  he  neither  wished  to  subdoe  nor  oonoeaL  While  the 
companion  of  princes  and  noblemen,  he  used  to  go  from  scenes  of  splendor 
and  gayety,  and  around  his  fireside  talk  to  some  kind  friend  about  his 
mother. 

The  tie  that  held  him  to  home  was  now  broken,  and  he  left  it  to  go  Dut 
into  the  great  world,  to  win  fame  and  court  fortune  among  strangers.  Ho 
was  eighteen  yean  of  age  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  establish 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  merit  was  great  and  he  had  abundant 
employment ;  first  in  that  city,  and  then  in  New  York,  where  he  remained 
nearly  a  year. 

His  extreme  youth,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  history,  and  his  un- 
doubted merit  brought  him  many  sitters.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  travel  infiuenoed  the  public  opinion,  and  that  study* 
and  long  study,  was  necessary  for  him  if  he  really  wished  to  excel.  He 
knew  that  the  master-works  of  art  were  in  other  lands,  and  on  Rome  es- 
pecially he  had  already  set  his  heart. 

The  Italian  harvest  having  faifed,  a  consignment  of  wheat  and  flour 
was  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Italy,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
Aliens,  who  offered  West  a  passage  to  Leghorn.  It  happened  that  a  New 
York  merchant^  of  the  name  of  Kelly,  was  at  that  time  sitting  to  West  for 
his  portrait,  and  to  this  gentleman  the  artist  spoke  of  his  intended  journey, 
and  represented  how  much  he  expected  a  year  or  two  of  study  in  Rome 
would  improve  his  skill  and  taste.  Kelly  paid  him  for  his  portrait,  gave 
him  a  letter  to  his  agents  in  Philadelphia,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
wished  him  a  good  voyage.  Ere  he  reached  his  native,  place,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eleven  months,  all  the  arrangements  for  his  departure  had  been 
completed  by  Smith ;  and  when  he  presented  the  letter  of  Kelly,  he  found 
that  it  contained  an  order  from  that  generous  merchant  to  his  agent  to  pay 
him  fifty  guineas — "a  present  to  aid  in  his  equipment  for  Italy."  Thus  all 
things  seemed  to  conspire  for  the  furtherance  of  the  youth's  advancement 
in  the  road  to  wealth  and  honor,  for  he  found  friends  eager  to  assist  him 
at  every  step. 

West,  like  most  men  of  any  imagination  wno  visit  Rome,  was  always 
fond  of  describing  his  first  impressions.  He  had  walked  on  while  his  trav- 
eling companion  was  baiting  the  horses,  and  had  reached  a  rising  ground, 
which  offered  him  a  view  far  and  vride.  The  sun  was  newly  risen,  all  was 
calm  and  clear,  and  he  saw  before  him  a  spacious  champaign  bounded  by 
green  hills^  and  in  the  midst  a  wilderness  of  noble  ruins,  over  which  tow- 
ered the  nobler  dome  of  St.  Peters.  A  broken  column  at  his  feet,  which 
served  as  a  mile-stone,  informed  him  that  he  was  within  eight  thousand 
paces  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  and  a  sluggish  boor,  clad  m 
rough  goat-skins,  driving  his  flocks  to  pasture  amid  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
told  him  how  far  she  had  fallen.  In  the  midst  of  a  re  very,  in  which  ho 
was  comparing  the  treacherous  peasants  of  the  Gampagna  with  the  painted 
barbarians  of  NortH  America,  he  entered  Rome.  This  was  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1760,  and  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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When  it  was  known  that  a  young  American  had  come  to  Borne  to  stndj 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  some  cariosity  was  excited  among  the  Boman 
yirtnosL 

Many  seemed  to  consider  the  yonng  American  as  at  most  a  better  kind 
of  savage ;  and,  accordingly,  were  curious  to  watch  him.  They  wished 
to  try  what  effect  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  and  the  works  of  Raphael  would 
have  upon  ^him,  and  "  thirty  of  the  most'  magnificent  equipages  in  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  and  filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  characters 
in  Europe/'  says  Gait,  ''conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  master- 
pieces of  Art  It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  first  be  submitted  to 
his  view ;  the  statute  was  inclosed  in  a  case,  and  when  the  keeper  thiew 
open  the  doois,  West  unconsciously  exclaimed,  "  My  God — a  young  Mo- 
hawk warrior!"  The  Italians  were  surprised  and  mortified  with  the  com- 
parison of  their  noblest  statute  to  a  wild  savage ;  and  West,  perceiving  the 
unfavorable  impression,  proceeded  to  remove  it  He  described  the  Mo- 
hawks— the  natural  elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of  their  persons — ^the 
elasticity  of  their  limbe,  and  their  motions  free  and  unconstrained.  *'  I  have 
seen  them  often,''  he  continued,  "standing  in  the  very  attitude  of  this 
Apollo,  and  pursuing  with  an  intense  eye  the  arrow  which  they  had  just 
discharged  from  the  bow."  The  Italians  cleared  their  moody  brows,  and 
allowed  that  a  better  criticism  had  rarely  been  pronounced.  West  was  no 
longer  a  barbarian. 

Of  his  claim  to  mix  with  men  of  genius,  however,  he  had  as  yet  sub- 
mitted no  proof;  he  had  indeed  shown  his  drawings  to  Mengs  and  to 
Hamilton,  but  they  were,  as  he  confessed,  destitute  of  original  merit ;  nor, 
indeed,  could  they  be  commended  for  either  neatness  or  accuracy.  He 
waited  on  Lord  Grantham—"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  **  produce  a  finished  sketch, 
like  the  other  students,  becaiWe  I  have  never  been  instructed  in  drawing  ; 
but  I  can  pdnt  a  little,  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  sit  for  your  por- 
trait, that  I  may  show  it  to  Mengs,  you  wijl  do  me  a  great  kindness."  His 
lordship  consented ;  the  portrait  was  painted ;  and,  the  name  of  the  artist 
being  kept  secret,  the  picture  was  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Crcspigni,  ' 
where  amateurs  and  artists  were  invited  to  see  it  It  was  known  that 
Lord  Grantham  was  sitting  to  Mengs,  and  to  him  some  ascribed  the  portrait, 
though  they  thought  the  coloring  surpassed  his  other  compositions.  Dance, 
an  Englishman  of  sense  and  acuteness,  looked  at  it  closely;  "the  coloring 
surpasses  that  of  Mengs,"  he  observed,  "  but  the  drawing  is  neither  so  fine 
nor  so  good."  The  company  engaged  eagerly  in  the  discussion ;  Crespigni 
seized  the  proper  moment,  and  s^d,  "  It  is  not  painted  by  Mengs."  "  By 
whom  then?"  they  exclaimed,  "for  there  is  no  other  painter  in  Bome  capa- 
ble of  doing  anything  so  good,"  "  By  that  young  gentleman,"  said  iho 
other,  turning  to  West>  who  sat  uneasy  and  agitated.  The  English  held 
OQt  their  hands ;  the  Italians  ran  and  embraced  him. 

Mengs  himself  soon  arrived ;  he  looked  at  the  picture,  and  spoke  with 
great  kindness.  "  Young  man,  you  have  no  occasion  to  come  to  Bome  to 
loam  to  paint"  * 

One  day  West  was  conversing  in  the  British  Coffee-House,  when  an  old 
nan  i^ith  a  guitar  suspended  from  his  shoulders,  offered  his  services  as  an 
improvisator  bard.    "Here  is  an  American,"  said  the  companion  of  Wesl^ 
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"come  to  stadj  the  Fine  Arts  in  Rome ;  take  him  for  your  theme,  and  ft  is 
a  magnifioent  one."  The  old  man  bunt  into  a  song.  **  I  behold,"  he  swag, 
"  in  this  youth  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heaven  to  create  in  his  native 
country  a  taste  for  those  Arts  which  have  elevated  the  nature  of  man<~an 
assurance  that  his  land  will  be  the  refuge  of  sdence  and  knowledge,  when 
in  the  old  age  of  Europe,  they  shall  have  fonaken  her  shorss.  All  things 
of  heavenly  origin  move  westward,  and  Truth  and  Art  have  their  periods 
of  light  and  darkness.  Rejoice,  0  Rome,  for  thy  spirit  immortal  and  undo- 
cayed,  now  spreads  toward  a  new  world,  where,  like  the  soul  of  man  in  Far* 
adise,  it  will  be  perfected  more  and  more.^ 

West  visited  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  carefully  studying  all  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  those  beautiful  cities  contain.  At  Parma  he 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy — ^he  painted  for  the  Academy  a 
copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Oorregio,  ''of  such  excellence,  that  the  reigning 
prince  desired  to  see  the  artist  He  went  to  court,  and,  to  the  utter  oonfu- 
>  sion  of  the  attendants,  appeared  with  his  hat  oiu  The  prince  was  a  lover 
of  William  Penn,  and  received  the  young  artist  with  complacency,  and 
dismissed  him  with  many  expressions  of  regard.  During  his  visits  to 
Florence  and  Bologna  he  had  also  received  the  honors  of  their  Academies. 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  painted  a  picture  of  ''Gimon  and  Iphige- 
nia,"  and  another  of  ''Angelica  and  Medora."  These  works  established  his 
reputation  in  Italy.  lie  had  no  rival  in  Italy  but  Mengs  and  Pompeo  Bat- 
toui,  and  he  soon  left  those  painters  for  behind  him.  After  four  years  of 
study  and  triumph  in  that  unfortunate  but  beautiful  land,  he  turned  his 
face  toward  the  Alps,  with  a  determination  to  visit  England  and  then  return 
to  his  native  country — ^but  he  little  knew  how  brilliant  a  career  he  was  to 
run. 

He  arrived  in  London,  June  20,  1763,  and  at  a  most  auspicious  period^ 
for  there  was  hardly  an  historical  painter  of  genius  then  engaged  in  his  Art 
in  Great  Britain.  But  before  he  could  succeed  he  had  to  create  a  new  taste. 
Such  was  the  prejudice  against  everything  modem,  that  no  Englishman 
*  would  have  dared  to  have  hung  up  any  modem  picture  in  his  house,  unless 
4t  was  a  portrait 

A  successful  beginning,  and  the  promise  of  full  employment  induced 
.  hfm  to  resolve  on  remaining  in  the  Old  Country.  But  he  was  attached  to  a 
•young  lady  in  his  native  land — absence  had  augmented  his  regard,  and  he 
wished  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  marry  her,  and  bring  her  to  England. 
He  disclosed  the  state  of  his  affections  to  his  friends,  who  took  a  less  ro- 
mantic view  of  the  matter,  advised  the  artist  to  stick  to  his  easel,  and 
arranged  the  whole  so  pradently,  that  the  lady  came  to  London  accompanied 
Dy  a  relation  whose  time  was  not  so  valuable  as  West's,  and  they  were  mar< 
ricd. 

Dr.  Drammond,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a  dignified  and  liberal  prelate, 
and  an  admirer  of  painting,  invited  West  to  his  table,  conversed  with  him 
on  the  influence  of  Art,  and  on  the  honor  which  the  patronage  of  genius 
reflected  on  the  rich,  and  opening  Tacitus,  pointed  out  that  fine  passage 
where  Agrippina  lands  with  the  ashes  of  Qermanicus.  He  caused  his  son 
to  read  it  again  and  again,  commented  upon  it  with  taste  and  feeling,  and 
requested  West  to  make  him  a  painting  of  that  subject 
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When  tlie  woik  wag  bein^  proceeded  with,  the  archbishop  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  his  majesty,  then  joung  and  unacquainted  with  care« 
— infonned  him  that  a  devout  American  and  Quaker  had  painted,  at  his  ro- 
qnesty  such  a  noble  picture  that  he  was  desirous  to  secure  his  talents  for  the 
tiirone  and  the  country.  The  king  was  much  interested  with  the  story,  and 
said,  **  Let  me  see  this  young  painter  of  yours  with  his  Agrippiaa  as  soon  as 
you  please.** 

A  gentleman  was  sent  from  the  palace  to  request  West's  attendance  ^dth 
the  picture  of  Agrippina.  ''His  mi^ty,"  said  the  messenger,  "  is  a  young 
man  of  great  simplicity  and  candor ;  sedate  in  his  affections,  scrupuloits  in 
foraiing  private  friendships,  good  from  principle,  and  pure  from  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  Tirtue.**  Forty  years^  intercourse,  we  might  almost  say  friend- 
ihip^  confirmed  to  the  painter  the  accuracy  of  these  words. 

The  king  received  West  with  easy  frankness,  assisted  him  to  place  the 
Agrippina  in  a  favorable  light,  removed  the  attendants,  and  brought  in  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  presented  our  Quaker.  Ho  related  to  her  majesty  th^ 
history  of  the  picture,  and  bade  her  notice  the  simplicity  of  the  design  and 
the  beauty  of  the  coloring.  "  There  is  another  noble  Roman  subjoct,"  ob- 
terved  his  majesty,  "the  departure  of  Regulns  from  Rome — would  it  not 
make  a  fine  |»cture?"  ''It  is  a  magnificent  subject,"  said  the  painter. 
•*Then,"8Md  the  king,  "you  shall  paint  it  forme."  He  turned  with  a 
smile  to  the  queen,  and  said,  "The  archbishop  made  one  of.  his  sons  read 
Tadtns  to  Mr.  West,  but  I  will  read  Livy  to  him  myself^tliit  part  where 
he  describes  the  departure  of  Regulus."  80  saying,  he  read^  the  passage 
▼cry  graoefhlly,  and  then  repeated  his  command  that  the  picture  should  be 
painted. 

West  was  too  prudent  not  to  wish  to  retain  the  sovereign's  good  opinion — 
and  his  modesty  and  his  merit  deserved  it.  The  palace  doors  now  seemed 
to  open  of  their  own  accord,  imd  the  domestics  attended  with  an  obedieut 
itart  to  the  wishes  of  him  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor.  There  are 
minor  matters  which  sometimes  help  a  man  on  to  fame ;  and  in  these  too 
he  had  his  share.  West  was  a  skillful  skater,  and  in  America  had  formqi}*  * 
an  acquaintance  on  the  ice  with  Colonel,  afterward  too  well  known  in  the^ 
colonial  war  as  General,  Howe;  this  friendship  had  dissolved  with  the 
thaw,  and  was  forgotten,  till  one  day  the  piAiter,  having  tied  on  his  skatea  ^ 
at  the  Serpentine,  was  astonishing  the  timid  practitioners  of  London  by  the)*' 
rapidity  of  his  motions,  and  the  graceful  figure  which  he  cut  Some  one 
cried,  "West!  West!"  it  was  Colonel  Howe.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,*- 
laid  he,  "and  not  the  less  so  that  you  come  in  good  time  to  vindicate  my 
pndses  of  American  skating."  He  called  to  him  Lord  Spencer  Hamilton 
aod  some  of  the  Cavendishes,  to  whom  he  introduced  West  as  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  prodigies,  and  requested  him  to  show  them  what  was  called 
''The  Salute."  He  perfonned  this  feat  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that 
they  went  away  spreading  the  praises  of  the  American  skater  over  London. 
Nor  was  the  considerate  Quaker  insensible  to  the  value  of  such  commends* 
tbng;  he  continued  to  frequent  the  Serpentine,  and  to  gratify  large  crowds 
hy  catting  the  Philadelphia  Salute.  Many  to  their  praise  of  his  skating 
>dded  panegyrics  on  his  professional  skill,  and  not  a  few,  to  vindicate  theii 
applause,  followed  him  to  his  easel^  and  sat  for  their  portraits. 
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While  Wast  was  psinting  the  Departure  of  Begnlus,  the  present  Roya. 
Academj  was  planned,  and  in  its  fint  exhibition  appeared  the  Begulus.  A 
change  was  now  to  be  effected  in  the  character  of  British  Art ;  hitherto 
historical  painting  had  appeared  in  a  masking  habit;  the  actions  of  English- 
men Been.<d  all  to  have  been  performed,  if  costume  were  to  be  believed,  bj 
Greeks  or  by  Romans.  West  dismissed  at  once  this  pedantry,  and  restored 
nature  and  propriety  in  his  noble  work  of  ''The  Death  of  Wolfe."  The 
multitude  acknowledged  its  excellence  at  once.  The  lovers  of  old  art,  the 
manufacturers  of  compositions  called  by  courtesy  classioal,  complained  of 
the  barbarism  of  boots,  and  buttons,  and  blunderbusses,  and  cried  out  for 
naked  warriors,  with  bows,  bucklers,  and  battering-rams.  Lord  Grovenor, 
disregarding  the  frowns  of  the  amateurs,  and  the,  at  best,  cold  approbation 
of  the  Academy,  purchased  this  work,  which,  in  spite  of  laced  ooats  and 
oocked  hats,  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  historical  pictures.  The  Indian  war- 
rior watching  the  dying  hero,  to  see  if  he  equaled  in  fortitude  the  children 
of  the  deserts,  is  a  fine  stroke  of  nature  and  poetry. 

West '  had  now  obtained  the  personal  confidence  of  the  king,  and  the 
favor  of  the  public  Uis  majesty  employed  him  to  paint  a  series  of  his- 
torical pictures  for  the  palace,  and  when  the  king  grew  weary  of  these  sub- 
jects, he  took  new  ground  and  appealed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
royal  patron. 

He  suggested  to  the  king  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  Progress  of  Revealed 
Religion.  He  selected  eighteen  subjects  from  the  Old,  and  eighteen  from 
the  New  Testament.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eight  executed, 
for  which  in  all  West  received  upward  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds. 
A  work  so  varied,  and  so  noble  in  its  nature,  was  never  before  undertaken 
by  any  painter. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  her  colonies,  the  feelings 
of  West  were  sorely  tried.  His  early  friends  and  present  patrons  were  in- 
volved in  the  bloody  controversy..  He  wss  too  much  in  the  palace  and 
alone  with  his  majesty,  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  the  strife.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  that  monarch  that  he  never  allowed  the  political  opinions  of  West 
to  interfere  with  his  admiration  of  him  as  an  artist,  or  his  friendship  for  him 
as  a  man. 

Professor  Morse  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  about  West  and  Geoi^ge 
IIL  The  professor  found  West  copying  a  portrait  of  the  king.  '*  This  pic- 
ture," said  the  old  pftinter,  "  is  remarkable  for  one  circumstance :  the  king 
was  sitting  to  me  for  it  when  a  messenger  brought  him  the  *  Declaration  of 
Independence.' "  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  question,  '*  How  did  he  re- 
ceive the  news?  "  was  asked.  *'  He  was  agitated  at  first,"  said  West ;  "  then 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful.  At  length,  he  said,  '  Well,  if  they  cannot  bo 
happy  under  my  government,  I  hope  they  may  not  change  it  for  a  worse. 
I  wish  thom  no  ill.' "  If  such  was  George  III,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling his  attachment  to  Benjamin  West,  with  the  American's  honest 
love  of  his  native  land. 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died,  the  choice  of  the  Royal  Academy  fell 
on  West,  and  he  was  elected  president  with  the  "  ready  assent  of  the  king." 
British  writers  seem  to  have  had  but  one  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  this 
chaioe — ^there  was  no  man  in  Great  Britain  whose  title  to  the  honor  was  so 
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daar.  The  king  offered  h^  on  this  ooeenoa  the  honor  of  knighthood* 
B^erf  AmerieM  will  vojoice  that  he  lejeoted  the  niok-neme.  It  had  heen 
the  culom  to  eoirfer  this  honor  on  the  noet  distbgnished  painter  in  Eng« 
lead.  West  wee  the  only  man  who  defdined  the  title.  Sngliahmeii  still 
M  this  AmeiieaA  '*8ir  Benjamin."  WelV  ts  long  ss  they  do  not  know 
liow  snch  a  ''niek-nanie '*  helittles  a  man  like  West^  we  most  orerlook  it 

The  new  piwidenl  delivered  many  diseoimes^  aH  more  or  less  distin* 
gmshed  ibr  plain  piaeticsl  sense.  He  pressed  upon  the  students  the  valne 
of  knowledge  and  the  neoesslty  of  stndy,  and  the  oseleasness  of  hoth  with- 
out a  eonespending  aptLtsde  of  mxad  and  hnoyanoy  of  inugination— 4n 
odier  words,  genius.  He  advised  tiiem  to  give  heart  and  sonl  wholly  to  art, 
to  tan  aride  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left^  hut  eonstder  that  how  lost 
in  whieh  a  line  had  not  heen  drawn,  nora  masterpleoe  studied.  *^Observe,^ 
he  said,  ''with  the  same  oontemplative  eyej  the  landscape^  the  appearanoe 
of  trsei^  figures  djipeieed  around,  and  their  aerial  distance  as  well  as  lineal 
foms.  OnH  not  to  oliserve  the  light  and  shade  in  consequence  of  the  sun's 
njs  heing  intercepted  l^  doads  or  other  acddents.  Let  your  mind  he 
familiar  with  the  eharaeteristics  of  the  ocean ;  mark  its  calm  dignity  when 
QodistQihed  hy  the  winder  and  all  its  variona  states  between  that  and  its 
terrible  snblimity  when  agitated  by  the  tempest  Sketch  with  attention  its 
foaming  and  winding  oossts,  and  ^at  awftil  line  which  separatm  it  from  the 
haavsnn  Beplenished  with  these  stores,  your  imagination  will  then  come 
forth,  ss  a  river  oolleeted  fiom  little  fringe  spreads  into  might  and  majesty* 
If  JOB  aspire  to  excellence  in  your  profession,  you  must^  like  the  industrious 
bes^  survey  the  whole  h/co  of  nature  and  sip  the  sweet  from  every  flower. 
When  thus  enriched,  ley  up  your  aoquisitione  for  future  use,  and  examine 
the  great  works  of  art  to  animate  your  feelings  and  to  excite  your  emula- 
tion. When  you  are  thus  mentally  enricfaed|  and  your  hand  practiced  to 
obey  the  powess  of  your  will,  you  will  then  find  your  peneils  or  your 
chisels  as  magle  wands,  calling  into  view  creations  of  your  own,  to  adorn 
your  name  and  oouatry." 

00  regular  i^ere  Wastes  bonis  of  labor,  and  so  csreftilly  did  he  calculate 
his  time,  that  to  deaoribe  one  day  of  his  life  is  to  describe  yeais.  He  rose 
eariy— studied  before  breakfrst— began  to  work  on  one  of  his  laige  picturea 
about  ten— painted  with  little  intermission  till  foui^-*washed,  dresssd,  saw 
ririton,  and  having  dined,  recommenced  his  studies  anew.  His  works  were 
chiefly  historical ;  he  dealt  with  the  dead ;  and  the  solitude  of  his  gallery 
was  seldom  invaded  by  the  rich  or  the  gfeat  clamoring  for  their  portraits. 
Yinton  sometimes  found  their  way  to  his  inner  study  while  he  had  the 
peneil  fai  his  hand;  he  had  no  wiah  to  show  off  his  sHUl  to  the  idle^  and 
geneiaUy  sat  as  silent  and  motionless  on  such  occasions  ss  one  of  his  own 
aposllss.  His  words  were  fow,  his  manner  easy ;  his  Quaker-like  sobriety 
isemed  little  devatsd  by  interoouise  with  nobles  and  wuting  gentlewomen. 
On  the  Windsor  ptctores  he  expended  much  study,  and  to  render  them 
worthy  of  th^  pUMse^  he  ''trimmed,"  as  he  told  the  king,  "his  midnight 
lanp."  So  closely  was  he  imprisoned  by  their  composition,  that  his  attend- 
ance St  the  burial  of  ao  eminent  a  biothor  artist  ss  Gainsbofough  was  men- 
ticned  as  something  exiraoidinsry. 

West  lived  to  a  great  i^    Elizabeth  Shewell— for  more  than  filkj  yeaif 

a 
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his  kind  and  tender  oompenion— died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1817,  and 
We«t»  feyentj-fiine  jeafs  old,  felt  that  he  was  aoon  to  follow.  His  wifo 
and  he  had  loved  eaeh  other  some  sixtj  yean — ^had  seen  their  children's 
children — and  the  world  had  no  compensation  to  offer.  He  began  to  sink, 
and  though  still  to  be  found  at  his  easel,  his  hand  had  lost  its  early  alacritj. 
It  was  OTident  thai  all  this  was  to  cease  soon ;  that  he  was  suffering  a  slow, 
and  a  general,  and  easy  deoay.  The  venerable  old  man  sat  in  hif  stady 
among  his  fiivorite  pictures,  a  breathing  image  of  piety  and  contentment, 
awaiting  calmly  the  hour  of  his  dissolution.  Without  any  fixed  complain t, 
his  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  his  cheerfulness  uneclipsed,  and  with  looks 
serene  and  benevolenti  he  expired  11th  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty-seoond 
year  of  his  sge.  He  was  buried  beside  Reynolds,  Opie,  and  Barry,  in  8l 
Paul's  OathedraL  The  pall  was  borne  by  noblemen,  ambaasadon,  and 
academicians;  his  two  sons  and  grandson  were  chief  moutnen;  and  sixty 
coaches  brought  up  the  splendid  procesmon.  ^ 

West  was  the  pioneer  and  father  of  American  artists.  CnnniBgham  in 
his  lives  of  eminent  artistic  thus  gives  the  character  of  West^  and  his  judg 
ment  upon  his  merits  as  a  painter.  How  true  or  just  this  criticism,  it  is  be- 
yond our  knowledge  or  province  to  decide ;  but  the  late  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Snee,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  certsinly  a  competent 
judge,  said  of  him,  that  in  his  department-— historical  painting — he  was 
'*the  most  distinguished  artist  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  also  gave  commendations  equally  strong.    Says  Cunningham  : 

"  Benjamin  West  was  in  person  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  fair  complex- 
ion, and  firmly  and  compactly  built.  His  serene  brow  betokened  eonunand 
of  temper,  while  his  eyes^  sparkling  and  vivacious,  promised  lively  remarks 
and  pointed  sayings,  in  which  he  by  no  means  abounded.  Interooune  with 
courts  and  with  the  world,  which  changes  so  many,  made  no  change  in 
hie  sedate  sobriety  of  sentiment  and  happy  propriety  of  manner,  the  re- 
sults of  a  devout  domestic  education.  His  kindness  to  young  artists  was 
great — his  liberality  seriously  impaired  his  income— he  never  seemed  weary 
of  giving  advice— intrusion  never  disturbed  his  tempei^-HM>r  could  the 
tediousness  of  the  dull  ever  render  him  either  impatient  or  peevish, 
Whatever  he  knew  in  art  he  readily  imparted — he  was  always  hi^py  to 
think  that  art  was  advancing,  and  no  mean  jealousy  of  other  men's  good 
fortune  ever  invaded  hJB  rspose." 

*'As  his  life  wss  long  and  laborious,  his  productions  are  very  numerous. 
He  painted  and  sketched  in  oil,  upward  of  four  hundred  pictures,  mostly  of 
an  historical  and  religious  nature,  and  he  left  more  than  two  hundred  original 
dmwings  in  his  poilfolio.  His  works  were  supposed  by  himself  and  for  a 
time  by  others,  to  be  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  great  masters,  and  he  com- 
posed them  with  the  serious  ambition  and  hope  of  illustrating  Scripture, 
and  rendering  Qoepel  truth  more  impressive.  No  sul:ject  seemed  to  him 
too  lofty  for  his  pencil ;  he  considered  himself  worthy  to  follow  the  sub- 
limest  flights  of  Uie  prophets,  and  dared  to  limn  the  effulgence  of  Ghxl's 
glory,  and  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  Judgment  The  mere  list  of  his  works 
makes  us  shudder  at  human  presumption — Moses  reoeiviug  the  Law  on 
Sinai — the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Saviour  in  the  Joidim— >the 
Opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal  in  the  Revelations— Saint  Michael  and  his 
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Angels  casting  oat  the  Great  Dragon — ^the  mighty  Angel  with  one  foot  on 
Sea  and  the  other  on  Earth — ^the  Besarrection — and  there  are  many  othera 
of  the  same  class!  With  each  magnificence  and  sublimity  who  bat  a 
Michael  Angelo  oonld  cope? 

In  all  his  works  the  human  form  was  exhibited  in  conformity  to  acadenaio 
precepts— his  figares  were  arranged  with  skill — the  coloring  was  varied  and 
harmonions^-the  eye  rested  pleased  on  the  performance,  and  the  artist 
seemed,  to  the  ordinary  spectator,  to  have  done  his  task  like  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  sons  of  genius.  Bat  below  all  this  splendor,  there  was  little 
cf  the  tnie  vitality — there  was  a  monotony,  too,  of  human  character — ^tho 
gronpings  were  unlike  the  happy  and  careless  oombinationa  of  nature,  and 
the  figares  seemed  distributed  over  the  canvas  by  line  and  measure,  like 
trees  in  a  plantation.  He  wanted  fire  and  imagination,  to  be  the  restorer  ol 
that  grand  style,  which  bewildered  Barry  and  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds. 
Most  of  his  works— oold,  formal,  bloodless,  and  passionless — ^may  remind 
the  spectator  of  the  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  when  the 
flah  and  skin  had  come  upon  the  skeletons,  and  before  the  breath  of  God 
had  infused  them  with  life  and  feeling. 

Though  sach  is  the  general  impression  which  the  works  of  West  make, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are  distinguished  by  great  excellence.  In  his 
Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  particularly  in  his  sketch  of  that  pic- 
tore,  he  has  more  than  approached  the  masters  and  princes  of  the  calling. 
U  is,  indeed,  irresistibly  fearful  to  see  the  triumphant  march  of  the  terrific 
phantom,  and  the  diseolution  of  all  that  earth  is  proud  of  beneath  his 
tread.  War  and  peace,  sorrow  and  joy,  youth  and  age,  all  who  love  and 
all  who  hate,  seem  planet-struck.  The  Death  of  Wolfe,  too,  is  natural  and 
noble,  and  the  Indian  chie(  like  the  Oneida  warrior  of  Campbell, 

"A  stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  withoat  a  tear," 

was  a  happy  thought  The  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  I  have  heard  prsused  as 
(he  Utt  historic  picture  of  the  British  school,  by  one  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  who  would  not  say  what  ho  did  not  feel.  Many  of  hia  ungle 
figures,  also,  are  of  a  high  order.  There  is  a  natural  grace  in  the  looks  of 
some  of  his  women,  which  few  painters  have  ever  excelled. 

West  ¥ras  injured  by  early  success ;  he  obtained  his  fame  too  easily— it 
was  not  purchased  by  long  study  and  many  trials — and  he  rashly  imagined 
himself  capable  of  anything.  But  the  coldness  of  hia  imagiaatien  nipped 
the  blossoms  of  history.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to  elevate  the  subject, 
in  the  spirit  of  its  nature,  and  brooding  over  the  whole,  with  the  feeling  of 
a  poet^  awaken  the  scene  into  vivid  life,  and  herofc  beauty  r  but  such 
mastery  rarely  waited  upon  the  ambition  of  this  amiable  and  apright  BKin." 

GlLBIBT  ChaBLSS  StUABT. 

That  most-eminent  of  American  portrait  painters,  the  eeeentric  Gilbert 
Chaslks  Stuaet,  was  once  asked  at  an  English  inn,  in  '^wbet  part  of  Eng- 
land he  was  bom?"  "I  was  not  bom  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Ireland"  "Where  then?"  «I  was  bom  at  Narraganset'*  "Where's 
that?**.  «Six  miles  from  Pottawoone,  and  ten  miles  from  Poppasquash, 
snd  about  four  miles  west  of  Connonicut^  and  not  far  fronk  the  spot  whera 
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the  famoiu  battle  with  the  warlike  Peqnots  was  >foaght''  "In  what  part 
of  the  Eaet  Indiee  it  tha^  sir?''  '*£a9t  Indies  my  dear  lir!  it  is  !■  the 
State  of  Rhode  Ishuid,  between  Maesachnoetts  and  Conn^ticat  riTer."  this 
was  all  Greek  to  his  oompanionsi  and  he  left  them  to  study  a  new  lesson  in 

An  aneodote  of  Stuart  is  giren,  in  which  he  pretends  to  describe  the  kind 
of  building  in  which  he  was  bom.  As  it  is  related  in  his  charaiieristifl 
style  as  a  story  teller,  we  give  it 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  two  artists  of  Philadelphia  vbited  Mr. 
Stuurti  at  his  residence  in  Boston.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs  Longacre  and 
Koagle,  had  made  the  Jouney  fct  thet  sole  purpose  of  seeing  and  deriTing 
instruction  firom  the  Teteian.  While  sitting  with  him  on  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Neagle  asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  ample  box,  out  of  which  he 
was  profusely  supplying  his  own  nostrils.  **  I  will  gi^e  it  to  you,''  said  Stuart^ 
**but  I  advise  you  not  to  take  it  Snuff-taking  is  a  pernicious,  vile,  dirtj 
habit,  and,  like  all  bad  habits,  to  be  carefully  avoided."  '*  Your  praclioe 
contradicts  your  precept,  Mr.  Stuart"  '*Sir,  /  can't  help  it  Shall  I  tell 
yon  a  story?  Tou  were  neither  of  you  ever  in  England — so  I  must  describe 
an  English  stage-coach  of  my  time.  It  was  a  large  vehicle  of  the  coach 
kind,  with  a  railing  around  the  top  to  secure  outside  passengen,  and  a  has- 
ket  behind  for  baggage,  and  such  travelers  as  could  not  be  elsewhere  «c- 
coitibmodated.  In  such  a  carriage,  fall  within,  loaded  on  top^  and  an  addi- 
tional unfarUmaia  stowed  with  the  stuff  in  the  basket,  I  happened  to  be 
traveling  in  a  dark  night,  when  ooachee  contrived  to  overturn  us  all — or, 
as  they  say  in  New  York,  dump  us — in  a  ditch.  We  scrambled  up,  felt  our 
legs  and  anas  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  not  broken,  and  finding,  on 
examination,  that  inside  and  outside  passengen  were  tolerably  whole  (on 
the  whole),  some  one  thought  of  the  poor  devil  who  was  shut  up  with  the 
baggage  in  the  basket  He  was  found  apparently  senseless,  and  his  neck 
twisted  awiy.  One  of  the  pasBengerg,  who  had  heard  that  any  disloca- 
tion might  be  remedied,  if  promptly  attended  to,  seized  the  corpse,  with 
a  determination  to  untwist  the  man's  neck,  and  set  his  head  straight  on  his 
shoulders.  Accordingly,  with  an  iron  grasp,  he  clutched  him  by  the  head, 
and  began  pulling  and  twisting  by  main  force.  He  appeared  to  haye  suc- 
ceeded miraculously  in  vestoring  life ;  for  the  load  man  no  sooner  experi- 
enced the  first  wrendbt,  than  he  roared  vociferously, '  Lot  me  idone !  .let  me 
alone!  I'm  not  hurt^I  was  bom  so!'  Gentlemen,"  added  Stuart,  "I 
was  bom  so ; "  and,  taking  an  enormous  pinch  of  snu£(  **  I  was  bom  ia  a 
snuff-mill." 

This  was  partly  tme.  His  father,  Gilbert  Stua.*t,  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
erected  a  snuff-mill  on  the  Narraganset,  which  was  the  first  built  in  New 
England.  He  married  a  very  handsome  daughter  of  a  Rhode  Island  farmer, 
by  name  Anthony ;  and  the  year  1754,  their  son,  Gilbert  Charles,  was  bom. 

He  was  a  very  capable,  self-wiUed,  and  over-indulged  lad.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  copy  pictures,  and  soon  after  succeeded  in  making 
likenesses  in  black  lead.  When  he  was  about  eighteen  yean  of  age,  a 
wandering  Scotch  artist,  by  the  name  of  Alexander,  came  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  being  pleased  with  the  talents  of  the  lad,  instracted  him  in  ^  ar^  and 
finally  took  him  with  him  to  Scotland.    Alexander  died  soon  after,  leaving 
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jouiig  Stuart  ia  a  land  of  Btrangeit.  He  went  aboaid  of  a  collier  bound  to 
Nova  SootUi  and  worked  his  possai^e  home,  having  been  absent  aboat  a 
yesr.  f 

He  washed  off  the  coal  dnst^  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  went  to 
painting.  Fully  oonscions  of  the  great  importance  of  diawing  with  ansp 
tomical  exactness,  he  took  vast  paiM  to  akain  it,  and  hired  a  strong-muscled 
Uaeksmith  to  sit  for  him  as  a  model.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  in  hit 
elsTenth  year,  and  yet  he^  at  tiiii  t!me,  from  recoHection  produced  so 
■tiikiDg  a  likeness  that  his  uncli^.from  Philadelphia  recognized  it  the 
moment  he  entered  the  loom.  He^Mpn  had  as  teuch  business  in  the  por- 
tait  line  as  he  could  attend  to.        ' 

Staart'e  Ioto  of  painting  was  enthusiastic,  and  tho  same  with  music,  for 
be  leamed  to  play  on  a  variety  of  instruments,  and  he  also  composed  pieces 
Ikimself  Lester  wys  of  him,  in  hil  biogivp^,  ''He  seems  to  have  been 
gifted  with  the  loftiest  and  best  impulses  of  genius — ^hole  days  he  passed 
in  reading  to  his  sister,  in  walking  with  fier  in  tlie  fields ;  whole  nights  in 
playing  the  flute  under  her  window — ^he  neter  came  home  from  his  rambles 
in  the  country  without  bringing  her  wild  flowers.  He  had  a  kind  of  wild 
myward  life,  made  up  of  gleanu  of  light  and  thiok  clouds,  of  shadow's  and 
Bonshine;  and  yet  he  loved  music,  and  it  soothed  him  when  he  was  sad— 
and  when  he  was  half  forsaken  he  used  to  think  and  talk  of  that  sister ; 
and  when  all  was  bright  around  him,  for  he  was  sometimes  as  happy  aa 
we  ever  can  be  in  a  '  naughty  world,'  he  took  up  his  pencil  and  dashed 
away  'like  Jehu ;'  and  when  such  men  as  Reynolds  looked  at  his  pidtures 
piioted  in  this  mood,  they  said  the  lines  were  'gleams  of  sunshine,  all 
lighti  in  the  midst  of  deep  shadows.' " 

Stuart  was  bent  on  seeking  his  fortune  in  London.  So  one  day,  in  the 
winter  of  1776,  he  found  himself  wandering  in  the  streets  of  that  great  city, 
without  a  friend  in  the  place  or  a  pound  in  his  pocket  Waterhouse,  a 
Khool  oompanion  of  his,  whom  he  expected  to  meet  there,  was  absent  at 
Edinboigh  studying  medicina 

He  went  by  a  church  door  in  Foster  Lane,  where  he  heard  an  organ  play- 
iog.  He  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  and  the  "pew- woman"  told  him,  in 
a&iwer  to  a  question  what  was  going  on,  that  the  vestry  were  together  test- 
ing the  candidates  for  the  post  of  organist  He  went  in  boldly — ^asked  if  he 
laighttiy.  He  was  told  he  could — ^he  did — ^he  succeeded — ^got  the  place,  and 
anUry  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year !  So  much  for  the  musical 
geniu  he  had  cultivated  in  America,  when  wise  people  were  telling  him  he 
had  better  leave  off  serenading  girls  at  nighty  playing  the  flute,  and  go  to 
work.  It  gave  him  bread  now,  .in  the  awarming  wilderness  of  London, 
where  he  needed  nothing  else. 

Stuart's  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  was  an  additional 
aTidence  of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  varied  talents  which  constitute  genius. 
Ha  had  that  peculiar  aptitude  of  mind,  which  would  have  made  him  excel 
i&SDything  to  which  he  chose  to  direct  his  strong  faculties. 

Stuasrt  was  thougthless  and  improvident  His  friends  had  to  hunt  for  him 
occaiionally  in  the  sponging-house.  He  had  been  in  London  nearly  two 
yean  before  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  West  Stuart  says,  ''On  appli- 
cation to  West  to  receive  me  as  a  pupil,  I  was  welcomed  with  true  benev- 
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olenee,  encouraged,  and  taken  into  tbe  family,  and  nothing  coald  exceed 
the  attentions  of  the  artist  to  me — thej  were  paternal.'* 

There  are  a  hundred  fine  stories  told  of  this  eccentric,  witty,  improvident 
bat  noble  Stuart  He  was  full  of  genius,  but  he  would  not  brook  the 
requisite  toil,  or  he  would  have  made  himself  one  of  the  fint  painters  of 
any  ago.  One  day  the  blunt  Dr.  Johnson  came  into  West's  studio  and  ad- 
dressed something  to  Stuart — •'Why!  you  speak  very  good  English,  air,'^ 
said  the  lexicographer,  ''where  did  you  learn  it?"  *•  Sir,"  replied  Stuar^ 
**  I  can  better  tell  you  where  I  did  not  learn  it — ^it  was  not  from  your  dic- 
tionary."   Dr.  Johnson  had  too  much  sense  to  be  offended. 

He  was,  fit  one  time,  traveling  in  an  English  stage-ooaoh,  when  his  com- 
panions  manifested  a  great  curiosity  to  ascertain  his  business,  and  questioned 
him  rather  closely.    He  answered  with  a  grave  face  and  serious  tone,  that 
he  sometimes  dressed  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  hair  (at  that  time  the  high 
craped  pomatumed  hair  was  all  the  fashion) — "Tou  are  a  hair-dresser^ 
then?  "    «*  What  I »»  said  he,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  barber?  »    "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  I  inferred  it  from  what  you  said.    If  I  mistook  you,  may  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  what  you  arc,  then?"    "  Why,  I  sometimes  brush  a 
gentleman's  coat,  or  hat,  and  sometimes  adjust  a  cravat"    ''O,  you  are  a 
valet,  then,  to  some  nobleman?"     "A  valet!  indeed,  sir,  I  am  not.    I  am 
not  a  servant — to  be  sure  I  make  coats  and  waistcoats  for  gentlemen."     "O ! 
you  are  a  tailor ! "     "  Tailor !  do  I  look  like  a  tailor?    Til  assure  you,  I 
never  handled  a  goose,  other  than  a  roasted  one."    By  this  time  they  were 
all  in  a  roar.    "What  the  devil  are  you,  then?"  said  one.    "Til  tell  you," 
said  Stuart    "Be  assured  all  I  have  said  is  literally  true.    I  dress  hair, 
brush  hats  and  coats,  adjust  a  cravat,  and  make  coats,  waistcoats,  and 
breeches,  and  likewise  boots  and  shoes,  at  your  $ervice.**    "  0  ho !  a  boot  and 
shoemaker,  after  all ! "     "  Guess  again,  gentlemen ;  I  never  handled  boot  or 
shoe  but  for  my  own  feet  and  legs ;  yf  t  all  I  have  told  you  is  tnie."     "  We 
may  as  well  give  up  guessing."    After  checking  his  laughter,  and  pumping 
up  a  fresh  flow  of  spirits  by  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  he  said  to  them  very 
gravely,  "Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  play  the  fool  with  you  any  longe^ 
but  will  tell  you,  upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  my  borta  fide  profession. 
I  get  my  bread  by  making  faces."    He  then  screwed  his  countenance,  and 
twisted  the  lineaments  of  his  visage,  in  a  manner  such  as  Samuel  Foote 
or  Charles  Matthews  might  have  envied.    When  his  companions,  after  loud 
peals  of  laughter,  had  composed  themselves,  each  took  credit  to  himself  for 
having  "  all  the  while  suspected  the  gentleman  belonged  to  the  theater,"  and 
they  all  knew  that  he  must  be  a  comedian  by  profession ;  when,  to  their 
utter  surprise,  he  assured  them  that  he  never  was  on  the  stage,  and  very 
rarely  saw  the  inside  of  a  play-house,  or  any  similar  place  of  ^miusement. 
They  now  all  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment 

Before  parting,  Stuart  sud  to  his  companions,  "  Gentlemen,  yon  will  find 
that  all  I  have  said  of  my  various  employments,  is  comprised  in  these  few 
words :  I  am  a  portrait  painter.  If  you  will  call  at  John  Palmer's,  Tork 
Buildings,  London,  where  I  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  brush  yon  a  coat 
or  bat,  dress  your  hair  a  la  mode,  supply  you,  if  in  need,  with  a  wig  of  any 
fashion  or  dimensions,  accommodate  you  with  boots  or  shoes,  give  yon 
ruffles  or  cravats,  and  make  faces  for  you." 
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All  wlio  hftye  written  about  Stoart,  speak  of  hu  wonderful  powers  of 
oonversadon.  "  In  this  respect/'  says  Waterhoose,  "  he  was  inferior  to  no 
man  among  ns.  He  made  it  a  point  to  keep  those  talking  who  were 
sitting  to  him  for  their  portraits,  each  in  their  own  way,  free  and  easy.  This 
called  up  all  his  resources  of  judgment  To  military  men  he  spoke  of 
battles  by  sea  and  land ;  with  the  statesman  on  Hume's  and  Gibbon's  His- 
tory ;  with  the  lawyer  on  jurisprudence  or  remarkable  criminal  trials ;  with 
the  merchant^  in  hia  way ;  with  the  man  of  leisure,  in  his  way,  and  with 
the  ladies  in  all  ways.  When  putting  the  rich  farmer  on  the  canvas,  he 
would  go  along  from  seed-time  to  hanrest-time — he  would  descant  on  the 
nice  points  of  the  hoise,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  or  pig,  and  surprise  him  with  his 
JQSt  remarks  in  the  process  of  making  cheese  and  butter,  or  astonish  him 
vith  his  profound  knowledge  of  manures,  or  the  food  of  plants.  As  to 
national  and  individual  character,  few  men  could  say  more  to  the  purpose, 
as  far  as  history  and  acute  personal  observation  would  carry  him.  He  had 
wit  at  vrill^always  ample,  sometimes  redundant." 

Stuart  read  men's  characters  as  easily  as  he  read  newspapers.  Lord 
Molgrave  employed  him  to  paint  his  brother.  General  Phipps,  who  was 
going  out  to  India.  When  the  picture  was  done,  and  the  general  had 
ssiled,  the  earl  came  for  the  piece.  "  This  picture  looks  strange,  sir,''  said 
the  disturbed  nobleman,  *'  How  is  it?  I  see — I  think  I  see  inaanity  in  that 
face."  **It  may  be  so,"  replied  Stuart,  '*but  I  painted  your  brother  as  I 
fisw  him.*'  The  first  account  Lord  Mulgrave  had  from  his  brother,  was  that 
his  insanity,  unknown  and  unapprehended  by  any  of  his  friends,  had  driven 
hm  into  suicide  ! 

Stoart  generally  produced  a  likeness  on  the  pannel  or  canvas,  before 
patnUng  in  the  eyes,  his  theory  being,  that  on  the  nose,  more  than  any 
other  feature,  likeness  depended.  On  one  occasion  when  a  pert  coxcomb 
had  been  sitting  to  him,  the  painter  gave  notice  that  the  sitting  was  ended, 
the  dandy  exclaimed  on  looking  at  the  canvas,  "  Why — it  has  no  eyes ! " 
Stoart  replied,  "  It  is  not  nine  days  old  yet."  We  presume  our  readers  need 
not  be  reminded  that  nine  days  must  elapse  from  the  birth  of  a  puppy, 
before  he  opens  his  eyes. 

Stuart  had  now  become  a  fashionable  and  leading  artist  in  London.  But 
he  lived  in  splendor  and  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay;  his  indulgencies  and 
his  improvidences  wearied  his  friends.  He  was  poor  on  money  that  would 
have  enriched  any  other  man.  One  day  he  was  drinking  with  earls,  dukes, 
and  princes ;  the  next,  cracking  jokes  with  companions  in  a  debtor's  prison. 
Bat  rich  people  would  be  painted,  and  they  had  to  go  to  jail  to  get  it  done ; 
aod  so  be  painted  his  way  out 

In  1794;,  he  turned  his  back  on  his  good  fortune  and  came  home  to 
^eiica.  His  principal  inducement  was  his  great  desire  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  Washington,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  admiration. 

Stoart  had  been  familiar  with  the  highest  society  of  England,  but  he  was 
embarrassed  when  he  entered  the  room  where  Washington  was,  and  ha 
laid  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  felt  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow 
man. 

Stoart  was  now  gratified  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  hope  of  years. 
Wash'ington  was  standing  on  the  highest  eminence  of  glory  any  man  had 
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yet  stood  on;  the  gaie  of  the  world  was  fixed  ateftdily  apon  him.  To 
leave  for  poeterify  a  ftithAil  p«rtrait  of  him,  and  thus  link  his  name  fimver 
with  that  great  maB%  had  now  become  the  most  earnest  wish  of  Stoart'e 
life.  Washington  sat  fw  hie  portrait— Stuart  was  not  pleased  with  his  ftmt 
attempt  It  may  easily  he  imagined  with  what  feelings  the  painter  waa 
stirred,  when  he  gased  with  the  fall,  dear,  earnest  eye  of  the  artist,  upon 
that  face  whioh  Guiaot  has  deckred  more  than  half  divine.  It  is  a  matter 
of  little  surprise  that  he  failed  on  the  fint  trial  He  destroyed  the  pietuieu 
Washington  sat  again,  and  then  he  painted  as  good  a  portrait  as  ever  was  or 
can  he  painted. 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  Boston  Athenmim.  A  couple  of  anecdotes  are 
told  in  relation  to  Stuart  and  Washington,  which  ate  among  the  few  authentio 
instances  of  Washington's  losing  his  self-control.  One  morning,  as  the  painter 
approached  the  house,  the  street  door  and  inner  door  were  open,  so  that  hia 
eye  was  led  directly  into  the  parlor ;  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  ascend 
the  steps,  he  saw  Washington  seize  a  man  by  the  collar  and  thrust  him 
violently  across  the  room.  This  being  an  awkward  moment  to  enter  the 
house,  he  passed  on  a  short  distance ;  but  immediately  returned,  and  found 
the  president  sitting  very  composedly  in  his  chair.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tion, his  first  words  were,  *'Mr.  Stuart,  when  you  went  away,  you  turned  the 
face  of  your  picture  to  the  wall,  and  gave  directions  that  it  should  remain 
so,  to  prevent  its  receiving  any  injury,  but  when  I  came  into  the  room  this 
morning  the  face  was  turned  outward  as  you  now  see  it,  the  doon  were 
open,  and  here  was  a  fellow  raising  a  dust  with  a  broom,  and  I  know  not 
but  the  picture  is  ruined."  Ifso  happened,  however,  that  no  essential  harm 
was  done. 

Stuart,  while  engaged  on  this  work,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
bring  that  noble  but  restrained  soul  to  the  surface,  to  make  the  calm  eye  of 
the  great  man  flash,  and  his  patient  features  light  up  with  excitement,  prac- 
ticed a  stratagem  to  effect  his  object  He  got  everything  in  readiness  and 
then  left  the  room  just  before  the  time  of  i^pointment,  knowing  Washing- 
ton's scrupulous  punctuality,  and  his  exaction  of  it  in  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do ;  he  wuted  in  an  adjoining  room  until  he  heard  a  loud  exclama- 
tion of  impatience,  and  the  rapid  steps  that  told  of  an  angiy  mood.  Then 
he  entered,  respectfully  greeted  Washington — who  sternly  resumed  his  seat 
— seized  his  palette,  and,  after  a  few  touches,  apologized  by  confessing  that 
he  had  practiced  the  rum  to  call  up  a  look  of  moral  indignation,  which 
would  give  spirit  to  his  delineation. 

Stuart  lived  after  this  thirty-four  years,  preserving  his  great  powers  to  the 
very  last  The  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  his  last  work.  He 
died  in  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Boston. 

When  an  English  ambassador  was  leaving  England  for  America,  he  called 
on  West,  and  asked  him  to  recommend  a  portrait  painter.  ''Where  are 
you  going? »*  "To  the  United  States."  "There,  sir,"  sud  West,  "you 
will  find  the  best  portrait  painter  in  the  world,  and  his  name  is  Gilbert 
Stuart" 

When  Sully  was  in  Boston,  he  requested  Allston  to  accompany  him  to 
see  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  by  Stuart    "Well,"  says  Allston,  "what  \s 
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your  opinion?^  The  reply  wai,  "I  may  oommit  myself  and  expose  my 
igDonmoe :  bat  in  my  opinion,  I  never  saw  a  Rembrandt,  Reubeni,  Vandyke, 
or  'ntiaa  ocpial  to  it  What  lay  yon?  '*  "  I  My,"  replied  AlUton,  '*  that  all 
conhinod  ooold  not  have  equaled  it" 

JoHv  TnaiiBULL. 

Our  oomitrymeB  are  rnneh  indeUed  to  Jomr  Tsumboll,  whose  genius 
and  indmtry  hsve  prseerved  to  them,  for  all  time,  the  great  scenes  of  our 
war  for  bdependenoe,  with  aocorate  porferaiU  of  Uiose  eminent  men  who 
lisked  their  all  in  the  straggle. 

He  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Goi»eetieQt»  in  1766,  and  was  the  sen  of  Jon* 
sthan  Tnsmboll,  gOTenor  of  that  State  through  the  entire  war  of  the  Bevo« 
Intion,  and  gCT«nor  of  the  oolony  before-  the  war ;  heing  the  only  one  of 
ill  the  chief  magistrBteS,  who  had  served  both  the  Crown  and  the  Se« 
puUto. 

At  six  years  of  age,  the  futoffe  artist  would  read  Qreek  '*in  a  certain 
way."  He  says,  in  his  autolnogmphy :  '*  My  taste  for  drawing  began  to 
dawn  early.  It  is  common  to  talk  of  natural  genius ;  hut  I  am  disposed  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  in  the  human  mind  ;  at  least  in  my 
own  ease,  I  can  clearly  trace  it  to  mere  imitation.  My  two  sisteii,  Faith  and 
Mary,  had  completed  their  eduodtion  at  an  excellent  school  in  Boston,  where 
they  both  had  heen  taught  embroidery ;  and  the  eldesti  Faith,  had  acquired 
some  knowledji^  of  drawing,  and  had  even  painted  in  oil  two  heads  and  a 
laodscape.  These  wonders  were  hnng  in  my  mother's  parlor,  and  were 
smoDg  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  infant  eye.  I  endeavored  to  imitate 
them,  and  for  several  years  the  nicely  sanded  floors  (for  carpets  were  then 
inknown  in  Lebanon)  were  constantly  scrawled  with  my  rude  attempts  at 
drawing. 

About  the  same  time  music  first  eaught  my  attention.  I  heard  a  jews- 
bsrp— delicious  sound !  which  no  time  can  drive  fr&m  my  enchanted  mem- 
ory I  I  have  since  been  present  at  a  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  have  often  listened  with  rapture  to  the  celestial  warblings 
of  Gatalani — I  have  heard  the  finest  music  of  the  age  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
but  nothing  can  obliterate  the  magic  charm  of  that  jews-hurp^  and  even  at 
tbis  late  moment^  its  sweet  vibrations  seem  to  tingle  on  my  ear." 

Trumbull  painted  and  studied  till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he* was  entered 
St  Hsrvard  (1772),  in  the  Junior  class,  '*  the  best  educated  boy  of  his  age 
ia  New  England  " — said  the  Greek  professor. 

"Hy  fondness  for  painting  had  grown  with  my  growth,  and  in  reading 
of  the  arts  of  antiquity,  I  had  become  iluniliar  with  the  names  of  Phidias 
ssd  Pmxitelee,  of  Zeuxis  and  Appellee.  These  names  had  come  down 
through  a  series  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  with  a  celebrity  and  ap* 
plauie  which  accompanied  few  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  more 
noiiy  snd  tQrt>ulent  scenes  of  politics  or  war.  The  tranquillity  of  the  art 
•eemod  better  suited  to  me  than  the  bustling  scenes  of  life." 

He  searched  the  library  for  all  the  books  on  art  he  could  find,  copied 
■ome  fine  paintings,  and,  on  graduating  the  next  year,  returned  to  Lebanon^ 
vhere  Le  continued  his  artistic  labors,  by  designing  the  death  of  Paulus 
Snulius,  at  the  battle  of  Oannie. 
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In  the  sammer  and  autumn  of  1774,  the  angry  dieconions  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Cbloniee  began  to  assume  a  very  serions  tone.  "  I  caught 
the  growing  enthumaim,"  he  says;  "the  characters  of  Brutus,  of  Paulus 
Emilius,  of  the  Scipios,  were  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  and  their  devoted 
patriotism  always  before  my  eyes  ;  besides,  my  father  was  now  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  a  patriot,  of  course  surrounded  by  patriots,  to  whose  ardent 
oonversatlon  I  listened  daily ;  it  would  have  been  strange  if  all  this  had 
failed  to  produce  its  natural  effect  I  sought  for  military  information ; 
acquired  what  knowledge  I  could,  soon  formed  a  small  company  from 
among  the  young  men  of  the  school  and  the  village,  taught  them,  or  more 
properly  we  taught  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to  march,  and  military 
exercisee  and  studies  became  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  day. 

"  When  my  mother  was  preparing  and  packing  up  my  linen  and  clothes 
for  this  campaign,  she  said  to  me,  '  My  son,  when  I  recollect  the  sufferings 
of  your  infancy,  with  your  present  feebleness  of  constitution,  and  anticipate 
the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  you  are  about  to  be  exposed,  I  hardly 
dare  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again ;  however,  in  all  events,  my 
dear  son,  I  charge  you  so  to  conduct  yourself,  that  if  ever  I  do  see  yoa 
again,  it  may  bo  with  the  pride  and  delight  of  a  mother.' " 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  blood  of  our  fathers  began  to  flow  on 
the  plaius  of  Lexington.  Before  the  first  of  May  a  regiment  of  troops 
"started  into  view  as  by  magic»"  and  were  on  their  march  for  Bunk«r 
Hill.  Toung  Trumbull  was  adjutant  of  the  regiment  He  was  the  best 
draughtsman  in  the  army,  and  his  drawings  of  battle-fields,  forts,  and  forti- 
fications, brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  ap* 
pointed  the  young  painter  his  second  aid-de-camp.  He  was  afterward  de- 
tached from  Washington's  staff^  and  made  a  major  of  brigade  at  Roxbnry. 
When  General  Grates  took  command  of  the  *'  Northern  Department,"  he 
offered  Trumbull  the  appolntmemt  of  adjutant^  and  he  attended  him  on  his 
northern  expedition,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  "rvice  of  the 
Oolonies. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1777,  terminated  Trumbull's  *'  regular  military 
career."  The  cause  of  his  resignation  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent •f  Congress.  His  commission  as  deputy  adjutant-general,  was  dated 
the  12th  of  December,  1776— ho  had  served  in  that  office  since  the  28th  of 
June,  by  the  appointment  of  Major- General  Gates,  who  was  authorized  to 
make  the  appointment  by  particular  instructions  from  Congress.  Trumbull 
was  right  in  principle,  but  the  manner  of  his  resignation  offended  the  congress. 
He  would  not  yield  a  point  of  honor,  and  his  course  has  been  justified  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolution. 

*'Thus  ended  my  regular  military  service,  to  my  deep  regret,^  for  mf 
mind  was  at  this  time  full  of  lofty  military  aspirations." 

Some  time  after  this,  he  went  to  Boston  and  hired  a  loom.  In  which  to 
study  painting.  He  occupied  himself  in  his  art  by  studies  from  some  excel- 
lent pointings ;  copies,  by  Symbert,  from  Vandyck,  Poussin,  and  Raphael. 

"  The  war,"  said  he,  '*  was  a  period  little  favorable  to  re^lar  study  and 
deliberate  pursuits :  mine  were  often  desultory.  A  deep  and  settled  regret 
of  the  military  career  from  which  I  had  been  driven,  and  to  which  there 
appeared  to  be  no  possibility  of  an  honorable  return,  preyed  upon  my  spirits  * 
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aod  the  Bonnd  of  a  dram  frequently  called  an  involantary  tear  to  my 
eje." 

Iq  the  summer  of  1780,  Trumbull  went  to  Europe,  with  the  intention  of 
stndyiog  painting  under  Mr.  West.  He  had  received  the  assurance,  through 
the  iotervention  of  a  friend,  from  the  British-Secretary  of  State,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  past  military  life,  he  oould  pursue  the  study  of  art  unmo- 
lested, provided  he  avoided  all  meddling  with  politics.  He  was  received 
kindly  by  Mr.  West,  then  in  the  noon  of  his  glory,  who,  when  he  saw  hit 
copy  of  the  Madonna,  said,  "  Mr.  Trambnll,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say 
that  nature  intended  you  for  a  painter.  Tou  possess  the  essential  qualities ; 
nothing  more  b  necessary  but  careful  and  assiduous  cultivation." 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  against  Trumbull  by  some  American  loyalist, 
and  he  was  arrested  for  "  high  treason,"  and  taken  off  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  to  a  hck^up  hou9e  in  Drary  Lane.  Examined  the  next  morning  by 
three  police  mngistratcs,  who  seemed  to  desire  to  know  something  about  the 
tnitor,  he  thus  addressed  them:  ''Tou  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
habituated  to  the  society  of  highwaymen  and  pickpockets,  than  to  that  of 
gentlemen.  I  will  put  an  end  to  all  this  insolent  folly,  by  telling  you 
frankly  who  and  what  I  am.  I  <im  an  American — my  name  is  Trumbull ; 
I  am  a  son  of  him  whom  you  call  the  rebel  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  I  have 
served  in  the  rebel  American  army ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  an 
aid-de-camp  to  him  whom  you  call  the  rebel  General  Washington.  These 
two  have  always  in  their  power  a  greater  number  of  your  friends,  prisoners, 
than  joQ  have  of  theirs.  Lord  George  Germaine  knows  under  what  cir- 
camstances  I  came  to  London,  and  what  has  been  my  conduct  here.  I  am 
entirely  in  your  power ;  and  after  the  hint  which  I  have  given  you,  treat  me 
as  you  please,  always  remembering,  that  as  I  may  be  treated,  so  will  your 
friends  in  America  be  treated  by  mine." 

The  painter's  commitment  was  made  out  for  a  loathsome  prison— the 
only  one  the  Gordon  riots  had  left  standing  in  London— and  the  first  night 
the  son  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  slept  with  a  higlwoayTnan. 

The  moment  West  heard  what  had  befallen  bis  pupil,  he  "  hurried  to 
Buckingham  House,  asked  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  was  admitted." 
"I  am  sorry  for  the  young  man,"  said  the  king,  "but  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  law,  and  must  abide  the  result ;  I  cannot  interpose.  Do  you  know 
whether  his  parents  are  living?"  "I  think  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
bas  very  lately  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother ;  I  believe  his 
father  is  living." 

"I  pity  him,  from  my  soul!"  He  mused  a  fbw  momente,  and  then 
added :  "  But,  West,  go  to  Mr.  Trambnll  immediately,  and  pledge  to  him 
my  royal  •promise,  that,  in  the  worst  possible  event  of  the*  law,  his  life 
shall  be  safe."  With  this  kind  ansvrer,  West  hurried  awuy  to  the  prison. 
"I  had  now,"  says  Trambull,  ** nothing  more  to  apprehend  than  a  tedious 
confinement,  and  that  might  be  softened  by  books  and  my  pencil.  I  there- 
fore begged  Mr.  West  to  permit  me  to  have  his  beautiful  little  Corrcgio  and 
my  tools ;  I  proceeded  with  the  copy,  which  was  finished  in  prison  during 
the  winter  of  1780-81,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven." 
After  an  imprisonment  of  seven  months,  Trambull  was  liberated  on  the 
eondition  of  leaving  the  kingdom  within  thirty  days,  not  to  return  during 
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the  war.  On  the  rMtoration  of  peace,  he  again  returned  to  England,  and 
stadied  under  West  He  soon  began  to  meditate  seriously  of  events  of  the 
Revolution,  which  afterward  became  the  graftt  object!  of  hif  professional  life. 
The  death  of  General  Warren  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  of  General 
Montgomery  at  Quebec,  were  first  painted.  *'  Mr.  West  witnessed  the  pro- 
gress  of  these  pictures  with  great  interest,  and  strongly  encouraged  me  to 
persevere  in  the  work  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  which 
I  had  thus  commenced,  and  recommended  to  have  the  series  engraved.*' 

This  suggestion  Trumbull  followed  up  all  through  life,  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  time,  money,  and  tranquillity.  With  a  view  to  aocoMpiiah  his  object  he 
visited  Paris  in  1785,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Jeffeieon,  who  was  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  friend  of  art  The  great  statesman  received  Trnmbull 
"  most  kindly  at  his  house,**  where  he  made  it  his  home. 

"  My  two  paiutings,  the  first  fruits  of  my  natipnal  enterprise,  met  his 
warm  approbation,  and  during  my  visit,  I  began  the  composition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  assistance  of  his  information  and  ad- 
rioe." 

He  also  made  various  studies  for  the  Surrender  of  Lord  Comwallia,  and 
the  Battle  of  Trenton,  and  Princeton.  He  also  painted,  at  this  period,  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar,  which  Horace  Walpole  said 
was*' the  finest  picture  he  had  aeen  painted  north  of  the  Alps." 

Trumbull  returned  the  second  time  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1789.  Congress  met  in  New  York  early  in  Deoember.  "All  the  world  was 
assembled  there,  and  I  obtained  many  portraits  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
.  pendence,  Surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  also  that  of  General  Washington  in 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.*'  He  now  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Journeying  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  painting  portraits  of  the  illus- 
trious men  he  introduced  into  his  hietorical  pieces—^  work  which  no  other 
man  of  his  time  seemed  inclined  to  do. 

In  1792,  he  painted  the  best  portrait  extant  of  Washington  as  a  general, 
in  his  heroic  military  character.  It  is  a  full  length  of  Washington  at  Tren- 
ton ;  and  is  now  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  at  New  Haven.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  portrait  most 
familiar  to  his  countrymen  is  that  of  Stuart,  which  represents  Washington 
as  the  president,  when  he  was  ao  old  man,  and  the  expression  of  his  mouth 
injured  by  a  set  of  false  teeth.  '*  I  told  the  president  my  object,''  says  Trum- 
bull ;  **  he  entered  into  it  warmly,  and,  as  the  work  advanced,  we  talked  of 
the  scene,  its  dangers,  its  almost  desperation.  He  hoM  the  scene  again, 
and  I  happily  transferred  to  the  canvaa  the  lofty  expression  of  his  animated 
countenance,  the  high  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  perish." 

In  the  year  1816,  Congress  authorised  the  president  to  employ  Trumbull 
to  compose  and  execute  four  paintings,  commemorative  of  the  most  in«por- 
tant  events  of  the  Americaa  Revolution,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States. 

The  choice  of  the  subfects  and  the  size  of  each  picture,  was  left  to  the 
president,  Mr.  Madison.  In  the  interview  between  the  artist  and  the  presi« 
dent,  it  was  oonoluded  to  make  the  pictures  of  dimensions  to  admit  the 
figtires  to  be  the  sise  of  life.  The  four  subjects  decided  upon,  were  the 
flnrrender  of  Bui^yne — ^the  Surrender  of  Comwallis — the  Declaration  of 
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Independence— Kesignation  of  General  Wasbington  of  his  Commiflsion  as 
Gommander-iD-Chief  of  tlie  American  Anny,  to  Congress.  Ho  was  em- 
ployed apon  these  about  eight  yean,  the  last  being  finished  in  1824,  aboat 
irhieh  time  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  He  rsDeired  thirty-two 
tboosand  doUais  tor  these  works,  from  government ;  but  some  of  his  mercan- 
tile speeaWions  had  turned  oat  badly,  obliging  him  to  sacrifice  eveiything 
lo  meet  his  obligations.    He  says : 

"My  oontract  with  the  government  was  honorably  fulfilled.  My  debts 
were  paid»  but  I  had  the  world  before  me  to  begin  anew.  I  had  passed  the 
term  oi  three-score  years  and  ten,  the  allotted  period  of  human  life.  My 
best  friend  was  removed  from  me  and  I  had  no  diild.  A  sense  of  lonelinea 
began  to  cre^  over  my  mind,  yet  my  hand  was  steady  and  my  sight  good, 
and  I  felt  the  vis  vita  strong  within  me.  Why  then  sink  down  into  pre- 
matore  imbecility? 

1  resolved,  therefore,  to  begin  a  new  series  of  my  paintings  of  revolution- 

ary  sal^ects,  of  a  smaller  sise  than  those  in  the  Capitol,  and  to  solace  my 

heavy  hours  1^  working  on  them.    I  chose  the  size  of  six  f^t  by  nine,  and 

began.    Funds,  however,  began  to  diminish,  and  I  sold  scraps  of  furniture, 

fragments  of  plate,  etc.    My  pictures  remained  on  my  hands  unsold,  and  to 

all  appearances  unsaleable.    At  length  the  thought  oocurred  to  me,  that 

although  the  hope  of  a  sale  to  a  nation  or  to  a  State  became  more  and  mora 

desperate  from  day  to  day,  yet  in  an  age  of  speculation,  it  might  be  possible 

that  some  society  might  be  willing  to  possess  these  puntings,  on  condition 

of  payiqg  me  a  life  annuity.    I  first  thought  of  Harvard  College,  my  alma 

mater,  but  she  was  rich,  and  amply  endowed*    I  then  thought  of  Tale— 

although  not  my  alma,  yet  she  was  within  my  native  State  and  poor.    I 

hinted  this  idea  to  a  friend  (Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Hartford)— it  took — was 

followed  np^  and  resulted  in  a  contract." 

A  gallery,  fire-proof,  was  erected  by  the  oollfg»— his  pictures  arranged 
ander  the  direction  of  the  artist,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars 
settled  upon  him  f^  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Trumbull  also  made  one 
noble  condition  in  this  final  disposition  of  his  works,  which  should  alone 
give  immortality  to  his  name.  After  his  death,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Galleiy,  were  to  be  "perpetually  appropriated  toward  de- 
fisying  the  expense  of  educating'  poor  seholan  in  Tale  College."  He  says 
in  the  close  of  his  avtobiography : 

"Thus  I  derive  present  subsidence  principally  from  this  source,  and  have 
betides  the  happy  reflection,  that  when  I  shall  have  gone  to  my  rest,  these 
vofks  wiU  remain  a  sooroe  of  good  to  many  a  poor,  perhaps  meritorious  and 
sxoellent  man.** 

The  Tmmball  Gallery  at  New  Haven,  contains  abont  forty  large  paint* 
ingi  by  the  artist^  beside  nearly  two  huiMred  and  fifty  portraiU  of  per- 
sons distiBgaiahod  daring  the  fievolntionaiy  period,  painted  by  him  /*vf7i 
K/tL  Among  them  is  that  noble,  full  length  of  Washington  at  Trenton. 
Than  too  m  those  inimitable  batOe-pieces  the  Death  of  Warren,  at 
Bnaksr  Hill,  and  of  Momtgomeiy,  at  Qnehea  In  these  two  compositions, 
"the  aeeuney  of  drawing;  the  admirable  eoUning^  the  variety  of  %ures  in- 
trodoeed,  the  foroe  of  expression  displayed  in  their  attitndea  and  oounte- 
nances,  with  their  striking  effect  as  a  whok^  stamp  these  productions  as 
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master-pieces  of  the  art"    As  battle-piecesi  they  are  probably  iineqnale<I 
by  those  of  any  artist^  living  or  dead. 

These  pictures  are  familiar  to  most  readers^  from  the  engraved  copies 
in  the  early  histories  of  the  United  States. 

The  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  **  represents  the  moment  (tha 
Americans  having  expended  their  ammnnition)  the  British  troops  became 
completely  successful  and  masters  of  the  field.  At  this  last  moment  of  tha 
action,  Geneml  Warren  was  killed  by  a  musket  bait  through  the  head. 
The  principal  group  represents  him  expiring ;  a  soldier  on  his  knees  sup- 
ports  him,  and  with^ne  hand  wards  off  the  bayonet  of  a  British  grenadier 
who,  in  the  heat  and  fury  natural  at  such  a  moment,  aims  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  favorite  officer,  Colonel  Aberoombie,  who  had  just  fallen  at  his 
feet  Colonel  Small  (whose  conduct  in  America  waa  always  equally  distin- 
guished by  acts  of  humanity  and  kindness  to  his  enemies,  as  by  bravery 
and  fidelity  to  the  cause  he  served),  had  been  intimately  connected  with 
General  Warren — saw  him  fall,  and  flew  to  save  him.  He  is  represented 
seizing  the  musket  of  the  grenadier,  to  prevent  the  fatal  blow,  and  speakiag 
to  his  friend ;  it  was  too  late ;  the  general  had  barely  life  remaining  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  friendship ;  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and 
expired  with  a  smile  of  mingled  gratitude  and  triumph.  Near  him,  several 
Americana,  whose  ammnnition  is  expended,  although  destitute  of  btiyonets, 
are  seen  to  persist  in  a  resistance  obstinate  and  desperate,  but  fruitless. 
Near  this  side  of  the  painting  is  seen  General  Putnam,  reluctantly  ordering 
the  retreat  of  these  brave  men ;  while  beyond  him  a  party  of  American 
troops  oppose  their  last  fire  to  the  victorious  column  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  Colonel  Small  is  seen  Colonel  Pitcaim,  of  the  British  marines, 
mortally  wounded,  and  falling  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  to  whom  he  was 
speaking  at  the  fatal  moment  Under  the  feet  of  Colonel  Small  lies  the 
dead  body  of  Colonel  Aberoombie. 

General  Howe,  who  commanded  the  British  troops,  and  General  Clinton, 
who,  toward  the  close  of  the  action,  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  are 
seen  behind  the  principal  group. 

On  the  right  of  the  painting  a  young  American,  wounded  in  the  sword 
hand,  and  in  the  breast,  has  begun  to  retire,  attended  by  a  faithful  negro ; 
but  seeing  his  general  fall,  hesitates  whether  to  save  hinosel^  or,  wounded 
as  he  is,  to  return  and  assist  in  saving  a  life  more  precious  to  his  country 
thail')iis  own. 

Behind  this  group  are  seen  the  British  column  ascending  the  hill — ^grena- 
diers, headed  by  an  officer  bearing  the  British  colorsi  mounting  the  feeble 
intronchments ;  and  more  distant,  the  Somerset  ship-of-war  (which  lay 
d'iring  the  action  between  Boston  and  Charlestown),  the  north  end  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  battery  on  Copp*s  fiill ;  and  the  harbor,  shippings  etc. 

No  part  of  the  town  of  Charlestown  is  seen ;  but  the  dark  smoke  indi- 
cates the  conflagration." 

In  the  painting  of  the  attack  on  Quebec,  "that  part  of  the  scene  is 
chosen  where  General  Montgomery  commanded  in  person ;  and  that  moment^ 
when  by  his  unfortunate  death,  the  plan  of  attack  was  entirely  disconcerted, 
and  the  consequent  retreat  of  his  column  decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the 
place,  and  of  such  of  the  assailants  as  had  already  entered  at  another  point 
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The  princip&l  group  represents  the  death  of  General  Montgomery,  who^ 
together  with  his  two  aids-de-camp,  Major  M'Pherson  and  Captain  Chees- 
maoi  fell  by  a  discharge  of  grapeshot  from  the  cannon  of  the  place.  The 
general  is  lepresented  as  expiring,  supported  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  sur- 
roanded  by  othen,  among  whom  is  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand  devolved,  and  by  whose  order  a  retreat  was  immediately  began. 

Otief  and  surprise  mark  the  countenances  of  the  various  charactcnu 
The  earth  covered  with  snow — trees  stripped  of  their  foliage — the  desola- 
tion of  winter,  and  the  gkom  of  night  heightened  the  melancholy  character 
of  the  scene." 

Trombnll'a  "Declaration  of  Independence"  is  the  best  known  of  any 
Americsn  work  of  art  "  To  preserve  the  resemblance  of  the  men  who 
irere  the  authofa  of  this  memorable  act,  was  an  essential  object  of  this 
painting.  Important  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  artist  at  the 
ontset ;  for  although  only  ten  years  had  then  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
event,  it  was  already  difficult  to  ascertain  who  were  the  individuals  to  bo 
represmted.  Should  he  regard  the  fact  of  having  been  actoally  present  in 
the  room  on  the  fourth  of  JulyfTndispensable?  Should  he  admit  those  only 
who  were  in  favor  of,  and  reject  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  act?  Where  a 
perM>n  was  dead,  and  no  authentic  portrait  could  be  obtained,  should  he  ad- 
mit ideal  heada?  These  were  questions  on  which  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son were  consulted,  and  they  concurred  in  the  advice,  that  with  regard  to  the 
characters  to  be  introduced,  the  signatures  of  the  original  act  (which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  office  of  state),  ought  to  be  the  general  guide.  ^-  That  por- 
traits ought,  however,  to  be  admitted,  of  those  who  were  opposed  to,  and 
of  oonrse  did  not  sign,  a^  well  as  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  did  sign  it,  particularly  John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  author  of 
the  Fanner's  Letters,  who  was  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  opposer  of 
the  measure ;  not  indeed  of  its  principle,  but  of  the  fitness  of  the  time, 
which  he  considered  premature.  And  they  particularly  recommended,  that 
vkerever  it  was  possible,  the  artist  should  obtain  his  portrait  from  the  living 
penon ;  that  where  any  one  was  dead,  he  should  be  careful  to  copy  the 
finest  portrait  that  could  be  obtained ;  but  that  in  case  of  death,  where 
no  portrait  could  be  obtained  (and  there  were  many  such  instances,  for,  an- 
terior to  the  Bevolution,  the  arts  had  been  very  little  attended  to,  except  in 
one  or  two  cities),  he  should  by  no  means  admit  any  ideal  representation, 
lest  it  being  knpwn  that  some  such  were  to  be  found  in  the  painting,  a 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  others  should  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  posterity ; 
find  that,  in  short,  absolute  authenticity  should  be  attempted,  as  far  as  it 
oonld  be  attained. 

The  artist  was  governed  by  this  advice,  and  spared  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  his  portraits  from  the  living.  Mr.  Adams  was  painted  in 
I^ndon ;  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Paris ;  Mr.  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  in  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  Edward  Rutledge  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Wythe  at 
Williaosbuig,  in  Virginia ;  Mr.  Bartlett  at  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire,  etc. 

I&  order  to  give  some  variety  to  his  composition,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  the  usual  practice  of  reporting  an  act,  and  has  made  the  whole 
committee  of  five  advance  to  the  table  of  the  president  to  make  their  re- 
port, instead  of  having  the  chairman  rise  in  his  place  for  the  purpose ;  the 
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giience  and  solemnity  of  the  8oett«»  offered  such  feal  difficulties  to  a  pic- 
turesque and  agreeable  oomposition,  as  to  justify,  in  his  opinion,  this  depar- 
tmre  from  oustom,  end  perhaps  fact  Silence  and  solemnity  he  thought 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  levity  or  inattention  weuld  havo 
been  unworthy  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  an  assembly.  The  draaaea 
are  faithfully  copied  from  the  costume  of  the  time»  the  present  faahion 
of  pantaloons  and  trowaers  being  then  unknown  among  gentlemen. 

The  room  is  copied  from  that  in  which  Congieas  held  their  sessiooa  at 
the  time,  such  as  it  was  before  the  spirit  of  innovation  laid  unhallowed 
hands  upon  it,  and  violated  its  venerable  walls  by  modem  improvement^  aa 
it  is  called.  The  artist  also  took  the  liberty  of  embellishing  the  background, 
by  suspending  upon  the  wall,  military  flags  and  trophies ;  such  as  had  been 
taken  from  the  enemy  at  St  Johns^  Ohambly,  eta,  and  probably  were  actuall/ 
placed  in  the  halL  In  fact  nothing  has  been  neglected  by  the  artist^  that 
was  in  his  power,  to  render  this  a  faithful  memorial  of  the  great  event" 

The  remains  of  Trumbull,  with  those  of  his  wife,  are  deposited  in  a 
vault  under  the  Trumbull  Gallery.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  in* 
scription  on  his  monumental  tablet :  **  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  Painter  and 
Artist,  Friend  and  Aid  of  Washington,  died,  in  New  York,  November  10, 
1843,  aged  eighty-eight    To  his  Country  ha  gave  his  Sword  and  his  PendL" 

Lester  states^  in  his  "Artists  of  America,"  that  to  no  one  artist  ''does  the 
country  owe  so  muck  as  to  Trumbull.  Congress  paid  grudgingly  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  piece  for  his  four  great  paintings  in  the  Rotunda — but 
what  representative  of  the  American  people  would  dare  now  to  rise  in  his 
place,  and  propose  to  m22  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  I  cars  not  what 
sum  were  offered  for  it?  It  is  the  only  picture  in  the  world  which  has  pre- 
served the  forma  and  expressions  of  the  great  fathera  of  American  liberty, 
and  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  ruin  it|  because  it  is  above  all  price.  As  ages 
roll  by,  the  wonderful  events  those  pictures  commemorate,  will  be  graven 
more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  each  successive  generation  they 
will  become  more  invaluable.  The  early  historical  painters  of  nations  have 
always  ranked  among  their  early  historians — ^they  stand  side  by  side  at  tho 
fountains  of  history,  to  rescue  those  sacred  forms  and  relios,  whioht  but  for 
their  holy  vi^laace,  would  have  passed  away  fonevec'' 


AN  ACCUBATS  AND  INTBBE8TIN0  AOCOUMT 
HARDSHIPS  AND  SUFFERINGS 


BAND     OF     HEROES, 

WHO  numilD  TBS  WXLDBUCIM  HI 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  QUEBEC,  IN  1775. 


The  aboYe  ii  the  title  of  a  little  TolttiDe  of  about  two  handred  pages.  It 
VIS  written  by  the  Hon.  John  Joseph  Henry,  for  the  imtraction  and  amiue> 
ment  of  his  children,  and  was  not  published  until  after  his  death,  In  18]^.* 
The  tnthor,  the  son  of  William  Henry,  Esq.,  the  inventor  of  the  screw- angur, 
vts  horn  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1768.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
vss  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  who  was  a  gunsmith,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Detroit,  where,  however,  his  stay  was  short,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
\Ni&neeB.  He  returned  on  foot,  with  a  single  guide,  who  died  in  the  wilder- 
oesB  which  lay  between  Detroit  and  his  home,  and  it  wss  there  that  hard- 
sIupR  and  misfortune  were  first  encountered.  Soon  after  his  return,  the 
troubles  of  his  country  aroused  attention,  and  his  arduous  mind  panted  fer 
military  glory.  In  the  fall  of  1775,  he  clandestinely  joined  a  corps  of  Lan* 
caster  men  raised  to  reinforce  Arnold  at  Boston.  He  was  then  a  mere  strip-^ 
Img,  the  youngest  of  that  band  of  heroes  who  accompanied  Arnold  to  Que- 
bec :  the  day  he  entered  Canada  being  but  his  seventeenth  birthday. 

While  in  prison  in  Quebec,  where  he  lay  for  nine  months,  he  contracted' 
the  scurvy  which,  on  his  return,  assumed  a  most  malignant  f<Hin,  and  fma- 
tnted  all  his  plans  of  future  militar}'  life,  for  which  purpose  a  captabicy 
bd  been  procived  for  him  in  Morgan's  famous  Virginia  rifle  regiment  Aftei 
tlie  war,  he  studied  law  and  eventually  was  appointed  by  0ov.  Mifflin,.  Pres- 
ident Judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in 
1809,  some  of  the  leisure  of  his  last  years  having  been  devoted  to  the  writ- 
ing of  the  instructive  narrative  to  his  ''dear  children,"  hero  given  in  aa 
abridged  form. 

*  It  nsy  intereit  peESOBi  not  &milisr  with  the  demand  hr  old  scerce  woikt  illitttratfiig 
Amerien  Hiitorj  to  state,  that  this  small  Toliime,  the  original  price  of  which  was  prob- 
•bly  Bot  orer  ooe  dollar,  hronght  at  an  anctioB  in  New  York  City,  of  rare  Aaierican  worhs, 
lea  dollais,  which  is  more  than  its  weight  in  silver— it  weighing  but  seven  ounces, 
▲oother  seatee  American  work,  weighing  bnt  seventeen  ounces  was  sold  to  the  writer  for 
thirtj  dolluB ;  yet  fliese  prices  are  low  compared  to  what  books  comprifiog  the  same 
iBoant  of  matter  were  in  manuscript  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
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If T  Dbab  Gbildbeh. — 

There  is  a  pointy  in  the  history  of  the  Americmn  reTolution,  hitherto  iicUe 
attended  to ;  as  jet  imperfectly  related,  and  now  at  this  late  day  ahnoet  for* 
gotten ;  which  would  deserre  and  require  the  talents  and  genius  of  a  Zeno* 
phon,  to  do  it  real  justice.  As  your  father  in  early  life  had  a  oonoem  in  that 
adventure,  permit  him  to  relate  to  jou  in  the  words  of  truth,  a  oompondious 
detail  of  the  sufferings  of  a  small  band  of  heroes ;  unused,  to  be  sure,  to 
military  tactics  and  due  subordination,  but  whose  souls  were  fired  by  an  en- 
thuuastic  love  of  oountry,  and  a  spirit  such  as  has  often  inspired  our  ance»» 
tors,  when  determined  to  be  free. 

In  the  antumn  of  1775,  our  adorable  Washington,  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Canada.    A  detachment  from  the  American  grmnd 
army,  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was  organized,  to  fulfill  this  intentiooy 
by  the  route  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere  Bivers.    It  was  intended  as  a 
oo-operation  with  the  army  of  General  Montgomery,  who  had  entered  the 
same  province,  by  the  way  of  Champlain  and  Montre^L    Colonel  Benedict 
Arnold  was  appointed  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  detachment 
which  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  men.    Colonel  Enos  was  second  in  com- 
mand. Eiflemen  composed  a  part  of  the  armament  These  companies,  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  strong,  were  from  the  southward :  that  is.  Captain 
D^iel  Morgan's  company  firom  Virginia ;  that  of  Captain  William  Hend* 
ricks^  from  Cumberland  county  in   Pennsylvania,  and   Captmn  Matthew 
Smith's  company  from  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  the  latter  province.   The 
.  cesidue,  and  bulk  of  this  corps,  consisted  of  troops  mainly  from  Massacbu- 
aetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut    All  these  men  were  of  as  rude  and 
fcardy  a  race  as  ourBelves,  and  as  unused  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  v 
fearless  as  we  were.  They  were  an  excellent  body  of  men,  formed  by  nature 
as  the  stamina  of  an  army,  fitted  for  a  tough  and  tight  defense  of  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country.    The  principal  distinction  between  us,  was  in  our  dia- 
lects, our  arms,  and  our  dress.  Each  man  of  the  three  companies,  bore  a  rifle- 
4)arreled  gun,  a  tomahawk,  or  small  axe,  and  a  long  knife,  usually  called  a 
"scalping-knife,^'  which  served  for  all  purposes,  in  the  woods.    His  under- 
dress,  by  no  saeans  in  a  military  style,  was  covered  by  a  deep  ash-oolored 
diunting-shirt,  leggina,  and  moccasins,  if  the  latter  could  be  procured.   It  was 
>the  silly  fashion  of  those  times,  for  riflemen  to  ai^e  the  manners  of  savages. 

Our  commander,  Arnold,  was  of  a  remarkable  character*  He  was  brave, 
even  to  temerity,  was  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  perhaps  for  that  quality 
^nly  : — he  possessed  great  powers  of  persuasion,  was  complaisant :  but  withal 
sordidly  avaricious.  Arnold  was  a  short  handsome  man,  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, stoutly  made,  and  forty  years  old  at  least  On  the  other  hand 
Morgan  was  a  large  strong-bodied  personage,  whose  appearance  gave  the 
idea  history  has  left  us  of  Belisarius.  His  manners  were  of  the  severer 
cast;  but  where  he  became  attached  he  was  kind  and  truly  affectionate. 
This  is  said,  from  experience  of  the  most  sensitive  and  pleasing  nature ;  ac- 
tivity, spirit  and  courage  in  a  soldier,  procured  his  good  will  and  esteem* 
Hendricks  was  tall,  of  a  -mfd  and  'beautiful  countenance.  His  soul  was  an* 
imated  by  a  gennine  spark  of  heroism.  Smith  was  a  good  looking  man,  had 
the  air  of  a  soldier,  was  illiterate  and  outrageously  talkative.  The  officer* 
of  the  pastern  troops,  were  many  of  them  men  of  sterling  worth. 
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Our  little  wrmj,  in  liigb  spirits,  marched  from  Prospect  Hill,  near  Gam- 
Indge,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1775,  to  New^uryport ;  from  thence  w« 
cmhuked  in  transports  to  the  month  of  the  Kennebec,  mn  np  that  rirer 
aoe  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Colonel  Coboum's  ship-yard,  there  obtained 
ktteanx,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Western.  Here  it  was  concluded  to  dis- 
patch an  officer  and  seven  men  in  advance,  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining 
and  marking  the  paths,  which  were  used  by  the  Indians  at  the  numerous 
enrying- places  in  the  wilderness,  toward  the  heads  of  the  river;  and  also^ 
Id  BKertain  the  course  of  the  Biver  Chaudiere,  which  runs  from  the  height 
cf  land,  toward  Quebec. 

To  give  some  degree  of  certdnty  of  success  to  so  hasardous  an  enterprise^ 
Amold  found  it  necessary  to  select  an  officer  of  activity  and  courage ;  the 
ehmce  fell  upon  Archibald  Steele  of  Smith's  coippany,  a  man  of  an  active^ 
coQiageous,  sprightly  and  hardy  disposition,  who  was  complimented  with 
the  privilege  of  naming  his  companions.  These  consisted  of  Jesse  Wheeler, 
Gcoige  Merchant,  and  James  Clifton,  of  Morgan's ;  and  Robert  Cunningham, 
Thomas  Boyd,  John  Tidd,  and  John  M'Konkey,  of  Smith's  ^company. 
Tbongh  a  very  youth,  yet  in  a  small  degree  accustomed  to  hardships,  de- 
nied from  long  marches  in  the  American  woods,  Steele's  course  of  selec- 
tion next  fell  upon  your  father,  who  was  his  messmate  and  friend.  Two 
Vireh-bsric  canoes  were  provided ;  and  two  guides,  celebrated  for  the  nAm- 
agement  of  such  water-craft,  and  who  knew  the  river  as  high  up  as  the 
great  carrying- place,  were  also  found.  These  were  Jeremiah  Getchel,  a 
reiT  respectable  man,  and  John  Home,  an  Irishman,  who  had  grown  gray 
in  this  cold  climate. 

This  small  party,  unconscious  of  danger,  and  animated  by  a  hope  of  ap- 
plaoae  from  their  country,  set  forward  from  Fort  Western  in  their  light 
hti^  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  in  good  water  twenty-five 
miles  per  day.  These  canoes  are  so  light,  that  a  person  of  common  strength, 
may  carry  one  of  the  smaller  kind,  such  as  ours  were,  many  hundred  yards 
vithoQt  halting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28d  of  September,  our  party  arrived  at  Fort  Hal- 
ifax, ritaated  on  the  point,  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  FUbasticoog  and 
Kennebec  Rivers.  Here  our  commander,  Steele,  was  accosted  by  a  Captain 
Hanitoi),  or  Huddlestone,  inviting  him  and  the  company  to  his  house.  The 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  as  the  accommodation  at  the  fort,  which  con- 
1^  of  old  block-houses  and  a  stockade  in  a  ruinous  state,  did  not  admit  of 
BiQch  comfort ;  besides  it  was  inhabited,  as  our  friend  the  captain  said,  by  a 
^*aDl[  tory.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  application  of  the  American  term 
"torv,"  was  defined  to  me  by  the  captain.  *It8  European  definition  was  well 
known  before.  In  a  very  few  days,  we  arrived  safely  at  Norridgewoc  Falls, 
tt]d  passed  the  portage.  We  ascended  the  river  rapidly,  blazing  every  car* 
'piig-place.  Having  now  seceded  many  miles  fh)m  the  lai;t  white  inhabit* 
^^  ^  Norridgewoc,  it  became  us  therefore  to  proceed  cautiously.  The 
P^rty  proceeded  without  molestation,  but  from  natural  rock,  and  a  strict  cur- 
fent  (by  the  27th  of  September),  to  the  twelve-mile  carrying- place.  We 
•wrcbed  for  the  carrying-place,  and  found  a  path  tolerably  distinct,  which 
ve  made  more  so'by  blazing  the  trees  and  snagging  the  bushes  with  our 
tomahawks.    Proceeding  until  evening,  the  party  encamped  at  the  margia 
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of  a  small  lake,  perhaps  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
troati  which  old  Clifton,  who  was  good  at  angling,  canght  in  abundance. 
Hete,  in  a  oonferenoe  on  the  sulject,  it  was  resolved  that  two  penona  of  th« 
party,  Clifton  and  M'Konkey,  should  remain  (with  about  one  half  of  th« 
pro^sions),  until  the  return  of  our  main,  body,  calculating  the  return  would 
be  in  eight  or  ten  days. 

By  the  next  evening  we  encamped  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dead  RiTer« 
an  extension  of  the  Kennebec  The  company,  not  apprehending  the  re- 
verses  which  fortune  had  in  store  for  them,  proceeded  on  next  day  full  of 
courage  and  hope,  through  a  strong  drift  of  snow,  which  whitening  all  th« 
mnounding  hills,  had  fallen  during  the  night. 

As  we  could  not  obtain  food,  in  this  miserable  portion  of  the  globe,  we  pru- 
dently  began  to  hoard  our  provision ;  half  a, biscuit  and  half  an  inch  square 
of  raw  pork  became  this  evening's  meaL  The  day's  journey  had  brought 
us  to  the  foot  of  a  rapid,  which  oonvinoed  us  that  the  term  **  Dead  River,'* 
was  much  misapplied.  The  night  was  spent,  not  upon  feothen,  but  on  the 
branches  of  the  fir  or  the  spruce.  It  would  astonish  you,  my  dear  children, 
if  there  was  leisure  to  explain  the  many  comforts  and  advantages  those 
trees  afford  to  the  way*wom  traveler. 

In  a  few  days,  October  7th,  we  came  to  a  succession  of  ponds  at  the  head  of 
Deed  Biver,  and  in  some  cases  the  communication  being  shallow  we  were 
obliged  to  carry  our  canoes  from  one  to  the  other.  ICy  wardrobe  was  light 
and  scanty,  and  as  winter  was  approaching  I  suffered  from  the  pierdng  cold. 
About  three  p.  x.  the  next  day,  we  reached  the  extreme  end  of  the  fifth 
and  last  lake,  where  we  obtained  a  full  view  of  those  hills  which  were  then, 
and  are  now,  called  the  **  Height  of  Land."  It  made  an  impression  upon 
xiMf  that  was  really  more  chilling  than  the  air  which  surrounded  us.  We 
huiried  ashore— drew  out  our  canoes,  and  covered  them  with  leaves  and 
brush-wood.  This  done,  with  our  arms  in  our  hands,  and  our  provision  in 
our  pockets,  we  made  a  race  across  the  mountain,  by  an  Indian  path,  easily 
ascertainable,  until  we  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  Chaudiere  Biven  The 
distance  is  about  five  miles,  counting  the  rising  and  descent  of  the  hill  as 
two.  This  was  the  acme  of  our  desires.  To  discover  and  know  the  course 
of  this  river,  was  the  extent  of  our  orders :  beyond  it,  we  had  nothing  to 
do.  Our  chief,  wishing  to  do  everything  a  good  officer  could  to  forward  the 
service,  asked  if  any  one  could  climb  a  tr^  around  the  foot  of  which  we 
then  stood  ?  It  was  a  pine  of  considerable  height,  without  branches  for  forty 
feet;  Robert  Cunningham,  a  strong  athletic  man,  about  twenty-five  yean 
old,  presented  himself.  In  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  climbed  the 
tree.  He  fully  discerned  the  meandering  course  of  the  river,  as  upon  a  map, 
and  even  descried  the  lake  Chaudiere,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles.  The  country  around  and  between  us  and  the  lake  was  flat.  Looking 
westward,  he  observed  a  smoke ;  intimating  this  to  us  from  the  tree  where 
he  sat  we  plainly  perceived  it  Cunningham  came  down ;  the  sun  was  setr 
ting  seemingly  in  a  clear  sky. 

Now  our  return  commenced  and  rapidly  we  ran  in  a  single  file,  and  it  so 
happened  that  your  farther  brought  up  the  rear.  Soon  the  rain  began  to  pour 
in  torrents,  the  night  became  dark  as  pitch,  and  in  crossing  a  ridge  my  foot 
eaught  in  a  root  or  a  twig,  and  I  fell  I  know  not  how  far,  perhaps  twenty  or 
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thirty  feet  Stnniied  by  the  fall,  the  othore  had  got  far  ahead  ere  I  reooT* 
ered  myself.  My  arrival  at  the  canoe  place  was  delayed  thereby  until 
ten  ydock,  an  hoar  and  a  half  after  my  companions,  who  had  erected  « 
wigwam  of  poles  corered  by  branches  of  fir.  Sleep  came  to  my  eyes,  not« 
withstanding  the  drippings  of  the  pelting  storm  through  the  humble  roof. 
We  aro^  before  day.  The  canoes  were  urged  suddenly  into  the  water ; 
itiU  runed  hard,  and  at  daylight  we  thought  of  breakfasting.  Gradou: 
Ood !  what  was  our  fare  ?  What  oould  we  produce  for  such  a  feast  ?  Rum* 
mi^ng  my  breeches  pockets,  I  found  a  solitary  biscuit  and  an  inch  of  pork. 
Half  of  the  biscuit  was  devoted  to  the  breakfast,  and  so  also  by  each  person, 
and  that  was  consumed  in  the  canoes  as  we  paddled  over  the  lake.  Th& 
rain  had  raised  the  lake,  and  consequently  the  outlets  about  four  feet  Wo 
slided  glibly  along,  over  passages  where  a  few  days  previously,  we  had  toted 
oar  canoes.  At  the  outlet  of  the  fourth  lake,  counting  as  we  came  up,  a 
imsll  duck  appeared  within  shooting  distance.  It  was  a  diver,  well  known 
in  our  country— a  thing  which  we  here  contemn.  Knowing  the  value  of 
animal  food,  in  our  predicament,  several  of  us  fired  at  the  diver.  Jesse 
Wheeler,  however  (who  all  acknowledged  as  an  excellent  shot),  struck  it 
with  his  ball.  A  shout  of  joy  arose — the  little  diver  was  safely  deposited 
in  onr  canoe.  We  went  on  quickly,  without  accident,  till  the  evening,  prob- 
ably traversing  a  space  of  more  than  forty  miles.  At  night-fall  we  halted, 
weaiy  and  without  tasting  food  since  morning.  Boyd  and  Cunningham,  who 
were  right-hand- men  on  most  occasions,  soon  kindled  a  fire  against  a  fallen 
tree.  The  cooks,  according  to  routine,  picked  the  duck,  and  when  picked 
and  gutted,  it  was  brought  to  the  fireside.  Here  it  became  a  question,  how 
to  make  the  most  of  our  stock  of  provisions.  Finally,  it  was  concluded  to 
boU  the  duck  in  our  camp-kettle,  together  with  each  man's  bit  of  pork,  dis- 
tinctively marked  by  running  a  small  skewer  of  wood  through  it,  with  his 
particular  and  private  designation ;  that  the  broth  thus  formed,  should  bo 
the  supper,  and  the  duck  on  the  ensuing  morning  should  be  the  breakfast, 
and  which  should  be  distributed  by  "  whose  shall  be  this  V*  Strange  as  this 
tale  may  appear  to  you,  in  these  times,  the  agreement  was  religiously  per- 
fonaed.  Being  young,  my  appetite  was  ravenous  as  that  of  a  wolf,  but 
bonor  bound  the  stomach  tightly.  We  rose  early,  and  each  person  selected 
bis  bit  of  pork,  which  made  but  a  single  mouthful ; — there  was  no  contro- 
veisy.  The  diver  was  parted  most  fairly,  into  ten  shares,  each  one  eyeing 
&e  integrity  of  the  division.'  Setting  out  early,  by  the  evening  we  made 
Dearly  fifty  miles.  The  bit  of  pork  and  the  rest  of  the  biscuit  became  my 
sapper.  My  colleagues  were  similarly  situated.  The  morning  sun  saw  us 
without  any  food.  We  did  not  despond.  The  consolatory  idea,  that  on  that^ 
or  the  next  day,  we  should  certainly  join  the  army,  infused  energy  into  our 
micds  and  bodies.  The  succeeding  morning  (11th),  starting  early,  we  ran 
at  a  moiistrotts  rate.  The  waters,  by  additional  rains  above,  had  risen 
greatly.  After  some  time,  the  light  canoe,  several  hundred  yards  before  us, 
(with  Steele  and  GFetchel  in  it),  passed  between  the  forks  of  a  tree,  which 
lay  rooted  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  most  likely  it  had  lain  fof 
many  yean.  Seeing  our  friends  pass  through  safely,  and  being  unconscious 
that  we  were  worse  or  less  adventurous  watermen  than  they  were,  we  risked 
it    Wo  tan  with  great  velocity.    My  good  Irishman  steered.    By  an  nn* 
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locky  stroke,  ose  of  the  prongs  of  the  tree  took  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
canoe,  within  six  inches  of  the  how,  immediately  below  the  gunwale. 
Quick  as  lightning  that  side  of  the  canoe  was  laid  open  from  stem  to  stem, 
and  water  was  gushing  in  upon  us,  which  would  inevitably  have  sunk  us  in 
a  second  of  time,  but  for  that  interference  of  Providence,  which  is  atheiati- 
cally  called  presence  of  mind,  otherwise  a  host  of  men  could  not  have  aaved 
us  from  a  watery  grave.    Instinctively  leaning  to  the  le(^  we  sunk  the  g:un« 
wale  of  that  side  down  to  the  water's  edge,  by  which  we  raised  the  broken 
side  an  inch  or  moro  out  of  it.    Galling  loudly  to  our  companiona  ahead^ 
they  soon  saw  our  distress  and  put  in.    Carefully  and  steadily  sitting,  and 
gently  paddling  many  hundred  yards,  we  landed  safely.    Our  situation  was 
truly  horrible.    When  we  had  examined  the  broken  canoe,  and  had  rum- 
maged bo^  for  the  means  of  mending  it,  every  heart  seemed  dismayed. 
Our  biroh-bark  and  pitch,  had  been  exhausted  in  former  repairs, — we  were 
without  food, — perhaps  one  hundred  miles  from  the  army,  or  perhaps  thai 
army  had  returned  to  New  England.    That  sensation  of  the  mind  called 
"  the  horrors,"  seemed  to  prevail     Qetchel  alone  was  really  sedate  and  re- 
flective.   He  ordered  the  other  guide  to  searoh  for  biroh-bark,  whilst  he 
would  look  among  the  pines  for  turpentine.    We  followed  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  worthies,  acoording  to  our  inclinations,  and  soon  returned 
with  those  desirable  materialtf.    The  cedar  root  was  in  plenty  under  oar 
feet.    Now  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  had  been  unforeseen,  and  which  was 
seemingly  destructive  of  all  hope.    This  was  the  want  of  fat  or  oil  of  every 
kind,  with  which  to  make  the  turpentine  into  pitch.    A  lucky  thought  oc- 
curred to  the  yoiugest  of  the  company,  that  the  pork  bag,  lay  empty  and 
neglected.  In  one  of  the  canoes.     The  thought  and  the  act  of  bringing  it 
were  instantaneous.   The  bag  was  ripped,  and  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  gold 
dost,  we  scraped  from  it  about  a  pint  of  dirty  fat.    Qetchel  now  prepared 
an  abundance  of  pitch.    The  cedar  root  gave  us  twine.    The  canoe  was 
brought  up  to  the  fire.    We  found  every  rib  except  a  few  at  the  extreme 
points,  actually  torn  from  the  gunwale.    All  hands  set  to  work — two  hours 
afterward,  the  canoe  was  borne  to  the  water. 

We  embarked,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  as  we  thought,  along  the  shores 
a  snag,  standing  up  stream,  struck  through  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  It  took 
an  hour  to  patch  the  gap.  7he  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  yet  full.  As  the  men 
were  bearing  the  wounded  canoe  to  the  water,  sergeant  Boyd  who  paddled 
in  the  small  canoe,  which  was  drawn  up  as  usual,  taking  hold  of  the  bow 
rabed  it  waist  high  (as  was  right)  intending  to  slide  it  gently  into  the 
water— the  bank  was  steep  and  slippery  :  Mr.  Boyd's  feet  slipped — the  canoe 
ell  from  his  hands — ^its  own  weight  falling  upon  the  cavity,  formed  by  the 
declivity  of  the  bank  aud  the  water — broke  it  in  the  center,  into  two  piece% 
and  which  were  held  together  by  nothing  but  the  gunwales.  Now  absolute 
despair  for  the  first  time  seized  me.  A  thought  came  across  my  mind,  that 
the  Almighty  had  destined  us  to  die  of  hunger,  in  this  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness.  The  recollection  of  my  parents,  my  brothers  and  sister,  and  the  clan« 
destine  and  cruel  manner  of  my  deserting  them,  drew  from  me  some  hidden, 
yet  burning  tears,  and  much  mental  contrition.  Qetchel  thoughtful  an4  * 
active,  instantly  went  to  work.  The  canoe  was  brought  to  the  fir^  and 
placed  in  a  proper  posture  for  the  operation.  The  lacerated  parts  were  neatly 
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bflooght  together,  and  eewed  with  cedar  root  A  huge  ridge  of  pitch,  ae  k 
euBtoowrj  in  the  ooBrtmefcion  of  thia  kind  of  water-oaf^  waa  laid  oyer  the 
•eam  to  make  it  water-tight  Orer  the  aeam  a  patch  of  atrong  hark  a  foot 
in  width,  and  of  a  length  aufficient  to  encircle  the  hottom,  even  to  the  gun- 
wal«%  wae  aewed  down  at  the  edgee  and  pitched.  Again,  over  the  whole 
of  the  work,  ii  waa  thought  prudent  to  place  our  pork  bag,  which  waa  well 
•atvnated  with  liquid  hL  It  waa  a  full  yard  wide,  and  waa  laid  down  in 
the  aame  manner.  Thia  work,  which  waa  laborioufli  nearly  conaumed  the 
nest  of  the  day. 

We  set  out  notwithatanding  the  lateneaa  of  the  hour.  Hunger  drove  ua 
along  at  a  canlioua  but  rapid  rate.  About  dnak  the  lieutenant's  canoe,  lour 
himdied  yards  before  us,  had  within  view  turned  a  sharp  point  of  land, 
when  we  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  presootly  another,  and  a  huaaa. 
Apprehending  an  attack  from  an  enemy,  we  pulled  hard  to  be  enabled  to 
•uatain  our  fiienda.  In  a  moment  or  two,  observing  them  pulling  for  the 
north  shore,  which  waa  steep,  we  looked  up  it  for  the  enemy.  Good  Heav- 
^  one !  what  a  ngfat  1  We  saw  a  moose-deer,  fidling  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 
A  cry  of  exultation  seemed  to  burst  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river.  Steele 
had  struck  the  deer  in  the  flank,  as  it  waa  leaving  the  water,  but  it  sprung 
up  the  bank  with  agility.  Wheeler,  with  better  fortune  for  us  all,  pierced 
its  heart  as  it  arrived  at  the  top.  Seeing  this  you  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
celerity  of  our  movements.  We  were  aahore  in  a  moment  A  fire  was 
kindled,  the  secondary  guide  cut  off  the  nose  and  upper  lip  of  the  animal, 
instantly,  and  had  it  on  the  fire.  What  a  feast  I  But  we  were  prudent 
We  sat  up  all  night,  selecting  the  (at  and  tit-bits — frying,  boiling,  roasting 
and  broiling,  b«tt  carefully  eating  little  at  a  time.  Toward  moining^  we  slept 

•  few  hours,  absolutely  careless  of  consequences.  We  knew  that  we  had 
arriTcd  in  a  land  where  game  was  plentiful,  and  where  thero  were  no  foes 
aeperioT  to  our  number,  to  oppose  us.    The  next  day  we  shot  a  moose  and 

•  large  gray  wolf;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth  arrived  at  our  first  camp- 
ing ground  on  the  "Dead  Biver,"  in  good  health  and  spirits ;  though  pallid 
and  weak,  for  the  want  of  substantial  food  in  due  quantity. 

By  this  time  the  fat  and  marrow  of  the  animals  we  had  killed  were  ex- 
haui^ed,  and  our  stock  of  salt  had  been  long  since  expended.  One  who  has 
neTer  been  deprived  of  bread  and  salt^  nor  knojvn  the  absence  of  oleaginoua 
anbatances  in  his  food,  cannot  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  invaluable  bene- 
fits of  such  ingredients  in  the  sustenation  of  the  bodily  frame ;  nor  of  the 
extremity  of  our  corporeal  debility. 

It  waa  immediately  concloded  to  preserve  our  provisions  by  Jerking  or 
tfaraoking.  This  operation  is  done  by  slicing  the  meat  into  thin  strips ;  then 
ii*driTing  four  forks  into  the  earth,  in  a  square  position,  at  the  required  dis- 
tanoe  perpendicularly,  and  laying  poles  from  fbrk  to  fork,  and  poles  athwart 
€rcm  pole  to  pole.  A  rack  is  thus  made,  about  four  feet  high,  on  which  the 
alioed  meat  la  laid,  and  smoke-fires  are  made  underneath ;  this  duty  waa 
aoon  performed.  Wo  now  began  to  look  about  ua,  and  discuss  the  subject 
of  our  return  to  the  army,  which  we  had, 'before  this  time,  pereuaded  our- 
•elves  we  should  meet  at  this  place.  The  non-appearance  of  the  army  and 
oor  distress,  induced  a  conclusion  that  we  were  deserted,  and  abandoned  to 

•  dissstrous  fiite,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be,  a  sinking  into 
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etanitf  for  tiie  want  of  Ibod,  for  tlMmgli  we  might  hMV9  killed  moie  deer, 
tbe  Tigor  of  oar  bodiee  ww  to  tedaoed,  that  we  worn  conTinced  theft  tbat 
hiBd  of  food  ooold  not  leelors  w  lo  our  wonted  eneigj,  end  enable  no  to 
perfonn  ao  nigged  and  long  a  maioh,  aa  that  to  the  ftontien  of  Maine.  The 
notion  of  navigating  the  river  waa  aoonted  ae  a  foUaer,  beoanae  we  did  not 
poMeM  a  anffident  degree  of  bedilj  foree  to  bear  the  cenoea  aonoi  the 
twelve-mile  eanying^plaee.  Aa,  in  the  caee  of  the  ntieat  of  the  amy,  ve 
had  determined  to  follow,  it  became  leqniaite  to  finiah  the  Jecfcing,  whieh 
would  take  aix  days,  to  make  it  the  more  portable,  for  oar  foeUenesB^  nod 
pieaervable  if  we  ahoold  have  wet  weather  on  the  mei^  It  waa  fuzthor 
oondoded,  *"  that  Lientenent  Steele,  Oetchel  and  Wheeler,  ahoold  immedi- 
ately proceed  on  foot  acroaa  the  twelve*mtle  canyini^place^  to  OMot  the  aimy  : 
if  they  did  meet  it,  that  they  ahoold  letoni  to  iia  with  aappfiea  by  the  end 
jof  three  days,  bat  in  all  eventa  to  letnm.*' 

Kow  we  expetienced  the  foil  extent  of  a  new  apeoiea  of  atarving.    UaT- 
ing  neither  bread,  nor  aalt^  nor  fat  t>f  any  kind,  every  day  we  remained  here    • 
we  became  mora  and  more  weak  and  emadated.    We  had  plenty  of  meat^  ^ 
both  freah  and  dried,  of  which  wo  ate  foor,  five  and  aix  timet  a  day,  in 
every  ahape  we  had  the  meana  of  dnasing  it.    Though  we  go^ed  the 
atomach,  the  appetite  waa  unaatiated.    Something  like  a  diarrhea  enauedy 
which  contributed  to  the  imbeoiUty  of  our  bodiea.    BeaiaK>il  would  have 
made  our  venison  savory,  bat  sodi  an  animal  aa  a  bear  we  had  aa  yet  not 
seen  in  all  oar  wanderings.    On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  we  looked 
out  for  our  absent  oompaaioDS  with  much  heartfelt  anxiety.    They  came 
not    In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  we  consulted  upon  the  quostioa 
whether  we  should  follow  the  aimy.    A  majority  voted  for  staying  a  few 
daya  longer  to  complete  the  jerking.    To  ahow  you  the  great  bodily  weak* 
ness  we  were  brought  to,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  aa 
more  evindve  of  the  fiacti  than  any  other  method  whic^  might  be  adopted^ 
to  bring  it  fully  to  your  minda.    Sergeant  Boyd  (the  strongeat  and  stout- 
est man  of  the  party,  and  perhapa  of  the  army)  and  myself,  taking  our 
arms,  started  on  in  hopea  of  meeting  the  advance  of  the  army.    We  stag* 
gered  along  through  the  plain,  falling  every  now  and  then,  if  our  toes  but 
touched  a  twig  or  tuft  of  grass.   Thus  going  forward,  we  arrived  at  the  edge 
of  a  moss-bog.  Here  my  worthy  friend  Boyd,  unable  to  proceed,  sunk  down 
upon  a  log.    My  seat^  in  tears  of  excrudating  grief,  was  taken  beside  him, 
endeavoring  to  infuse  comfort  and  courage  into  his  manly  mind — it  was  in 
vain.    The  debility  of  his  body  had  disarmed  hia  courageoua  souL    £very 
art  in  my  power  waa  exercised  to  induce  him  to  pess  the  bog — he  would  not 
listen  to  me  on  that  subject  Melancholy  of  the  despemte  kind  oppressed  ^e^ 
(^nvinced  that  the  army  had  retreated,  a  prognoatication  resulted  in  piy\     a 
mind,  that  we  should  all  die  of  mere  debility  in  theae  wilds.   We  sat  here  an         ^ 
hour.    At  length  we  agreed  to  return  to  our  camp,  though  it  waa  yet  early  in 
the  afternoon.    Our  companions  were  pleased  to  see  us,  thinking  our  coming 
so  soon  indicated  good  news,  but  a  gloom  of  deaperation  followed.    As  a 
last  effort  to  save  our  lives,  we  all  agreed  to  pass  the  river  the  next  morning 
and  follow  the  army,  which  we  were  now  assured  had  returned  to  Fort 
Western.    Each  one  put  into  hif  knapsack,  aa  much  of  our  mawkish  food, 
aa  hccould  conveniently  cany. 

•*. 
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We  itoited  early,  tlie  next  day  paraed  the  river,  and  moTed  forward,  ai 
fa»t  ai  oar  feeble  limbs  would  carry  na.  When  we  came  to  tbe  log  where 
Boyd  bad  seated  himaelf,  we  were  filled  with  ecelatio  joy  to  observe,  on  the 
far  tide  of  the  bog,  a  pwrty  of  pioneers  forming  a  caoseway  for  the  passage 
of  tbe  ftrmy.  Our  stnragth  redoubled — we  passed  the  hog  with  considerable 
ipeed.  Our  wan  and  haggard  faces,  and  meager  bodies,  and  the  monstrous 
bewdi  of  my  companions,  who  had  neglected  to  carry  a  rasor  with  them, 
leemed  to  strike  a  deep  sorrow  into  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers.  They  gave 
us  a  little  of  their  food  ;  but  what  exhilarated  us  more,  was  the  infortnation, 
thtt  Ifijor  Febiger  with-  the  adTanced-guard,  lay  at  the  next  pondi  We 
niged  forward  aa  fast  as  we  could.  Arriving  at  his  fire  a  little  before  my  com- 
ptay,  an  incapacity  to  stand  compelled  me  to  sit  Febiger,  in  a  hurried 
msBDer,  ssfced  who  we  were  ?  and  from  whence  we  came  ?  A  few  words 
explained  the  myatery  and  cause  of  our  distress.  A  glistening  tear  stood  in 
this  brave  soldier's  ejre.  As  it  were  with  a  sudden  and  involuntary  motion 
aad  nraeh  tenderness,  he  handed  me  his 'wooden  canteen  (which  contained 
the  last  spirits  in  the  army) ;  ftom  me  it  passed  to  Cunningham,  who  had 
jost  come  up,  the  meet  ghastly  and  wayworn  figure  in  nature ;  from  him  it 
went  round  to  the  rest,  who  arrived  gradually,  but  slowly.  The  heart  of 
Tehiger  seemed  overjoyed  at  the  relief  he  had,  and  could  afford  us.  The 
liquor  had  restored  our  fainting  qpirita,  but  this  was  not  enough  for  his  gen- 
eronty  to  exhibit  He  requested  us  to  take  seats  around  the  fire,  and  wait 
the  boiling  of  his  kettle,  which  was  well  replenished  with  pork  and  dump- 
Una.  This  was  all  devoted  to  our  use,  accompanied  by  an  open  heartedness 
and  the  Rudest  expressions  of  interest  for  our  sufferings,  and  regard  for  our 
peneveranSe  in  our  duty  as  military  men.  This  meal  to  all  of  us  seemed  a 
rawwal  of  life.  It  was  accustomed  food.  Our  more  immediate  and  inti* 
Date  friends  were  still  beyond  the  pond,  but  coming  forward.  By  and  by, 
Morgan  came,  large, ^  commanding  aspecVand  stentorian  voice.  He  wore 
leggins,  and  a  cloth  in  the  Indian  style.  His  thighs,  which  were  exposed 
to  view,  appeared  to  have  been  lacerated  by  the  thorns  and  bushes.  He 
hew  our  story  fiom  Steele  and  Wheeler,  and  greeted  us  kindly.  We  now 
ibiind  ouiselvee  at  home,  in  the  bosom  of  a  society  of  brave  men,  with 
vkom  we  were  not  only  vrilling,  but  anxious  to  meet  the  brunts  of  war. 
This  was  the  twenty-sixth  day  we  had  been  absent  from  the  army.  In  the 
erening  we  resumed  our  stationa  in  our  respective  messes. 

We  now  turned  our  faces  toward  the  north,  and  accompanied  the  army 
M  a  sort  of  guides  in  minute  matters,  for  the  paths  and  carrying-places  we 
had  sufficiently  developed  for  the  pioneers  to  open  a  way.  The  next  day 
ve  reached  our  old  camping  ground  on  Dead  River,  where  the  three  compa- 
nies of  riflemen,  under  Daniel  Morgan,  remained  encamped  for  several  days 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  During  our  stay  it 
pleased  me  to  observe  that  Morgan  adopted  certain  rules  of  discipline  abso- 
Intely  neeesaary  to  the  state  we  were  in,  but  discordant  with  the  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  our  private  men. 

At  this  place,  Morgan  had  given  it  out  in  orders,  that  no  one  should  fire. 
One  ChamberMne^  a  worthle«  fellow,  who  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
draw  his  bnlleti  had  gene  some  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  woods,  and  dis'* 
charged  his  gun.    Lieut  Steele  happened  to  be  in  that  quarter  at  the  time ; 
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Stetle  had  bot  Miived  at  the  fira,  where  we  set,  when  Moigtn,  who  had  Been 
him  oomtng^  approaohed  our  aukp,  and  leated  himeelf  within  oor  drclo. 
Presently  Ghamberhdne  came,  gun  in  hand,  and  was  passing  our  fire,  toward 
that  of  his  mess.  MorgpA  called  to  the  soldier — aocnsed  him  as  the  de- 
faulter—this the  nMui  {jM  amuit  liar)  denied.  Moigan  a|^iealed  to  Steele. 
Steele  admitted  he  neard  the  reporti  but  knew  not  the  party  who  dischaigcd 
the  guo.  Moigan  suddenly  springing  to  a  pile  of  billets,  took  one,  and 
swore  he  would  knock  the  aooosed  down  unless  he  confessed  the  fact  In* 
stantly,  6mith  seiaed  another  billed  and  swore  ho  would  strike  Moigan  if  h« 
struck  ihe  man.  Morgan  knowing  the  teniue  of  his  rank,  rsceded.  Sncb 
were  the  rough-hewn  oharacten,  which  in  a  few  subsequent  yean»  by  eneigjr 
of  mind  and  aotiTity.of  body,  bore  us  safely  through  the  dreadful  storms 
of  the  revolution.  Moigan  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  yet  withal,  prudent 
in  war,  as  he  was  fearless  of  penonal  danger.  His  pasaions  were  quick  and 
easily  excited,  but  they  were  soon  cooled.  This  observation  is  applicable 
to  many  men  of  great  talents,  and  to  none  more  than  Morgan.  His  severilyy 
at  times,  has  made  me  shudder,  though  it  wss  necessary,  yet  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasing  trait  in  his  character,  if  it  had  been  less  rigid. 

During  our  resting  here,  Arnold,  accompanied  by  Steele  and  some  excel- 
lent boatmen,  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  river.  The  rifle  corps  preceded 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  both  by  land  and  water.  The  boats,  which 
were  heavily  laden  with  baggage  and  provisions^  took  in  no  more  men  than 
were  necessary  to  navigate  them,  that  is,  three  to  a  boat.  The  reauonder 
of  the  army  marched  by  land,  the  river  being  generally  the  guide. 

After  a  week  of  intense  labor  and  fatigue  we  reached  the  Ohaudiere,  Octo- 
ber 2dth,  and  encamped  on  a  plain  on  the  river  bank.  Here  we  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Enos  had  basely  deserted  us.  He  turned  back 
toward  the  New  England  settlements  from  the  twelve-mile  carrying-place^ 
with  five  hundred  men,  a  laige  stock  of  provixions^  an^  the  medicine  cheat 
It  damped  our  spirits  much,  but  our  commander  conceived  iv  was  better  to 
proceed  than  return.  We  were  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  but  treble  that  distance  from  that  of  New  England.  Our  provisions 
were  exhausted.  We  had  no  meat  of  any  kind.  The  flour  which  remained, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  wss  divided  fairly  and  equally,  among  the  whole  of  the 
troops,  the  riflemen  shared  five  pints  of  flour  per  man.  During  the  night 
and  the  ensuing  morning,  the  flour  was  baked  into  five  cakes  per  man,  under 
the  ashes,  in  the  way  of  Indian  bread. 

On  the  SOth  of  October,  we  set  forward.  The  men  were  told  by  tiie 
officers  "  that  order  would  not  be  required  in  the  march,  each  one  must  put  the 
best  foot  foremost"  The  first  day's  march  was  closed  ,by  a  charming  sleep 
on  fir-branches.  The  gentlemen  of  our  mess  lay  tether,  covering  them* 
selves  with  the  blankets  of  each  one.  My  memory  does  not  serve  to  sa/ 
that  any  stir  was  made  by  any  one  during  the  night  Happening  to  be  the 
first  who  awaked  in  the  morning,  the  blanket  was  suddenly  thrown  from 
my  herd,  but  what  wss  my  surprise  to  find,  that  we  had  lain  under  a  cover 
of  at  least  four  inches  of  snow. 

This  morning,  the  first  of  November,  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  through 
a  flat  and  boggy  ground.  About  ten  o'clock  ▲.  x.  we  arrived,  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  at  a  marsh  which  was  appalling.    It  was  three  fourths  of  a 
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miltf  OTer,  tnd  covered  by  a  ooat  of  ioe,  half  an  inch  thick.  Here  SimpBon 
•ondiided  fa>  hali  a  short  time  Sot  the  Btragglers  or  maimed  of  Uendrick's 
and  Smith's  eonpaniea  to  oome  up.  There  were  two  women  attached  to 
ihase  companies^  who  arrived  before  we  oommeDCed  the  march.  One  was 
the  wife  of  Sergeant  Grier,  a  hvge,  virtnoas  and  respectable  woman.  The 
other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  of  oar  company,  a  man  who  lagged  upon 
•very  oooasion.  These  women  being  arrived,  it  was  presumed  that  all  our 
pMty  were  up.  We  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  marsh,  when  some 
cue  cried  out  "Warner  k  not  here.''  Another  said  he  had  "sat  down  sick 
wider  a  tree,  a  few  miles  baek."  His  wife  begging  vs  to  wait  a  short  time, 
with  tears  of  affection  in  her  eyes,  ran  back  to  her  husband.  We  tarried  aa 
hour.  They  came  not  Entering  the  pond,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and 
th«e  with  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  as  occasion  required,  we  were  soon 
waist  deep  in  the  mud  and  water.  As  is  gimerally  the  case  with  youths,  it 
eune  to  my  mind,  that  a  better  path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more 
elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  in  a  trice  the*  water  cooling  my  armpits, 
made  me  gladly  return  into  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me. 
My  mind  was  humbled,  yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman* 
Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  before  me  to  the  firm  ground. 
Ho  one  so  long  ss  she  was  known  to  us,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespectful 
idea  of  her.  Her  husband,  who  was  an  excellent  soldier,  was  on  duty  in 
Hendricks'  boat,  which  had  proceeded  to  the  dischaige  of  the  lake  with 
Lieatenant  M'Gleland.  Arriving  at  firm  ground,  and  waiting  again  for  our 
companions^  we  then  set  off,  and  in  a  march  of  several  miles,  over  a  scrubby 
and  fiat  plain,  arrived  at  a  river  flowing  from  the  east  into  the  Chaudiere 
Lake,  which  we  reached,  and  cs  -imped  at  its  outlet  with  a  heterogeneous 
(  of  the  army.  It  was  soon  perceived,  that  the  French  term  Chaudiere, 
;  most  aptly  applied  to  the  river  below  us.  Indeed  every  part  of  it,  which 
oame  under  our  view,  until  we  arrived  at  the  "first  house,"  in  Canada,  might 
well  be  termed  a  caldron  or  boiler,  which  is  the  import  of  its  French  name. 
It  is  remarkable  of  this  river,  and  which,  to  me,  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others  I  had  seen,  that  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  it  is  a  continued  rapid, 
without  any  apparent  gap  or  passage,  even  for  a  canoe.  Every  boat  we  ^ut 
into  the  river,  was  stove  in  one  part  or  other  of  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  November,  we  set  off  from  the  Chandiere 
Lake,  and  hungered,  as  to  my  own  particular,  almost  to  death.  What  with 
the  supplies  to  Shaeffer,  and  my  own  appetite,  food  of  any  kind,  with  me, 
had  become  a  nonentity.  My  ovm  sufferings,  in  the  two  succeeding  marches, 
firom  particular  causes,  were  more  than  ordinarily  severe.  My  moccasins 
had,  many  days  since,  been  worn  to  shreds  and  cast  aside :  My  shoes,  though 
they  had  been  well  sewed  and  hitherto  stuck  together,  now  began  to  give 
way,  and  that  in  the  very  worst  part  (the  upright  seam  in  the  heel).  For 
one  to  save  his  life,  must  keep  his  station  in  the  rank — ^the  moment  that 
was  lost,  as  nature  and  reason  dictate,  the  following  soldier  assumed  his 
place.  Thus,  once  thrown  out  of  the  file,  the  unfortunate  wretch  must 
•wait  the  passage  of  many  men,  until  a  chasm,  toward  the  rear,  happened 
to  open  for  his  admission.  This  explanation  will  answer  some  questions 
which  you  might  naturally  put  Why  did  you  not  sew  it  ?  Why  did  you 
not  tie  the  shoe  to  your  foot?    If  there  had  been  awl,  and  thread,  a&d 
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itringt  at  oommaiid,  which  there  were  not,  for  the  caneee  ahoTO  stated,  < 
dared  not  have  doue  either,  aa  the  prohahle  oooaequenoes  would  9dbu% 
''death  hy  hunger  in  a  dreary  wildemeea."  For  man  when  thrown  ontof 
society  is  the  most  helpless  of  God's  creatures.  Hence  you  may  form  a 
cooTseption  of  the  intolerable  labor  of  the  march.  Every  step  taken  the  heel 
of  the  foot  slipped  out  of  the  shoe :  to  recoyer  the  position  of  the  foot  ia 
the  shoe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stride,  was  hard  labor,  and  exhansted  my 
strength  to  an  unbearable  degree.  Ton  must  remember  that  this  march  was 
not  performed  on  the  level  surface  of  the  parade,  but  over  precipitous  hills^ 
deep  guUeys,  and  even  without  the  path  of  the  vagrant  savage  to  guide  ua. 
Thus  we  proceeded  till  toward  mid-day,  the  pale  and  meager  looks  of  my 
companions,  tottering  on  their  feeble  limbs,  corresponding  with  my  owil 
My  friend  Simpson,  who  saw  my  enfeebled  condition  and  the  cause,  pre- 
vailed with  the  men  to  rest  themselves  a  few  minutes,  htak,  the  only  suc- 
cedaneum  for  twine,  or  leather,  in  this  miserable  country,  was  immediately  ' 
procured  and  the  shoe  bound  tightly  to  the  foot  Then  marching  hastily, 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  more,  we  came  within  view  of  a  tremendooa 
cataract  in  the  river,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  horror  this  sight 
gave  us,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  our  friends  in  the  boats,  was  aggravated, 
when  turning  the  point  of  a  steep  cragg,  we  met  those  very  friends,  having 
lost  all  but  their  lives,  sitting  around  a  fire  on  the  shore.  0  God  I  what 
were  our  sensations  1  Poor  M'Gleland,  first  lieutenant  of  Hendricks^  was 
lying  at  the  fire ;  he  beckoned  to  us — ^liis  voice  was  not  audible,  placing  my 
oar  close  to  his  lips,  the  word  he  uttered,  scarcely  articulate,  was,  "  Fare- 
well." Simpson,  who  loved  him,  gave  him  half  of  the  pittance  of  food 
which  he  still  possessed ;  all  I  could  was — a  tear.  Coming  to  a  long  sandy 
beach  of  the  Chandiere,  fbr  we  sometimes  had  such,  some  men  of  our  com- 
pany were  observed  to  dart  from  the  file,  and  with  their  nails,  tear  out  of 
the  sand,  roots  which  they  esteemed  eatable,  and  ate  them  raw,  even  with- 
out washing.  Languid  and  woe-begone,  as  your  father  was,  it  could  iK>t  hot 
create  a  smile,  to  observe  the  wholo  line  watching  with  •*  Argus  eyes,"  the 
motions  of  a  few  men,  who  knew  the  indications  in  the  sand  of  those  roots. 
The  knowing  one  sprung,  half  a  dozen  followed,  he  who  grabbed  it,  eat  the 
root  instantly.  Though  hunger  urged,  it  was  far  from  me  to  contend  in  that 
way  with  powerful  men,  such  as  those  were.    Strokes  often  occurred. 

During  this  day's  march  (about  ten  or  eleven,  a.  m.)»  ^7  •^^^  having 
given  away  again,  we  came  to  a  fire,  where  were  some  of  Captain  Thayer,  or 
Topham's  men.  Simpson  was  in  front,  trudging  after,  slipshod  and  tired,  I 
sat  down  on  the  end  of  a  long  log,  against  which  the  fire  was  built,  absolutely 
fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  my  gun  standing  between  my  knoes.  Seat* 
ing  myselC  that  very  act  gave  a  cast  to  the  kettle,  which  was  placed  partly 
against  the  log,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  spill  two-thirds  of  its  contents.  At  tha 
moment  a  large  man  sprung  to  his  gun,  and  pointing  it  toward  me,  he  threa* 
tened  to  shoot.  It  created  no  fear ;  his  life  was  with  much  more  certainty 
in  my  power.  Death  would  have  been  a  welcome  visitor.  Simpson  soon 
made  us  friends.  Coming  to  their  fire,  they  gave  me  a  cup  of  their  broth* 
A  table-spoonful  was  all  that  was  tasted.  It  had  a  greenish  hue,  and  was 
■aid  to  be  that  of  a  bear.  This  was  instantly  known  to  be  untrue,  from  ths 
taste  and  smell  It  was  that  of  a  dog.  Ho  was  a  large  black  Newfoundland 
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dog,  belongiog  to  Thayer,  and  very  fak  We  left  these  merry  fellowey  fot 
thej  vere  actually  aach,  mauger  all  their  wants,  and  marching  quickly,  to- 
ward evening  encamped.  We  had  a  good  fire,  hut  no  food.  To  me  the 
woiid  had  lost  its  charms.  Gladly  would  death  have  heen  received  as  an 
aoaiHcious  herald  from  the  Divinity.  My  privations  in  every  way,  were 
such  M  to  produce  a  willingness  to  die.  Without  food,  without  clothing, 
to  keep  me  warm,  without  money,  and  in  a  deep  and  devious  wilderness, 
the  idea  occurred,  and  the  means  were  in  my  hands,  of  ending  existence. 
The  God  of  all  goodness  inspired  other  thoughts.  One  principal  cause  of 
change  (under  the  fostormg  hand  of  Proyidenoe)  in  my  sentiments,  was  the, 
jovial  hilarity  of  my  friend  Simpson.  At  night,  warming  our  hodies  at  an 
immense  fire,  our  compatriots  joined  promiscuously  around*— 4o  animate  the 
company,  he  would  sing  '*  Plato ;"  his  sonorous  voice  gave  spirit  to  my  heart, 
and  the  morality  of  the  song,  consolation  to*  my  mind.  Ia  truth,  the  music, 
though  not  so  comet  as  that  of  Handel,  added  strength  and  vigor  to  our 
nerves.  This  evening  it  wss,  that  some  of  our  companions,  whose  stomachs 
had  not  received  fisod,  for  the  last  forty-eight  houn,  adopted  the  notion, 
that  leather,  though  it  had  heen  manufactured,  might  he  made  palatable 
food,  and  would  gratify  the  appetite.  Observing  their  discourse,  to  me  the 
experiment  became  a  matter  of  curiosity.  They  washed  their  moccasins  of 
mooseskin,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  river,  scraping  away  the  dirt  and  sand, 
with  great  care.  These  were  brought  to  the  kettle  and  boiled  a  considerable 
time,  under  the  vague,  but  consolatory  hope,  that  a  mucilage  would  take 
place.  The  boiling  over,  the  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  but  it  was 
leather  still :  not  to  be  macerated.  My  teeth,  though  young  and  good,  suc- 
ceeded no  better.    Disconsolate  and  weary,  we  passed  the  night 

November  Sd.  We  arose  early,  hunger  impelling,  and  marched  n^idly. 
Alter  noon,  on  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  some  one  pretended  he  de- 
scried the  ''first  house,''  ten  miles  off.  Not  long  after  another  discerned  a 
boat  coming  toward  us^  and  turning  a  point  of  land — presently,  all  perceived 
cattle  driving  up  the  shore.  These  circumstances,  gave  occasion  to  a  feeble 
huzza  of  joy,  from  those  who  saw  these  cheerful  and  enlivening  sights.  We 
were  now  treading  a  wide  and  stony  beach  of  the  river.  Smith,  our  captain^ 
who  at  this  moment  happened  to  be  in  company,  elated  with  the  prospect 
of  a  supply  of  food,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  perhaps  thoughtlessly,  said  to 
me,  "  take  this  Henry .'^  It  was  gladly  received.  Opening  the  paper,  which 
had  been  neatly  folded,  there  appeared  a  hand's  breadth  and  length  of  bacon- 
fat,  of  an  inch  thick;  thoughtlessly,  it  was  eaten  greedily,  inattentive  to  ali 
former  rule,  and  thanks  to  God,  did  me  no  harm. 

Here  it  was  that  for  the  first  time,  Aabon  Bubb,  a  most  amiable  yonth  of 
twenty,  came  to  my  view.  He  then  was  a  cadet  It  will  require  a  most 
cogent  evidence,  to  convince  my  mind,  that  he  ever  intended  any  ill  to  his 
country  of  late  years,  by  his  various  speculations.  Though  di£fering  in  polit- 
ical opinion  from  him,  no  reason  has  yet  been  laid  before  me,  to  induce  a 
belief,  that  he  was  traitorous  to  his  country. 

We  marched  as  hastily  as  our  wearied  and  feeble  limbs  could  admit, 
hoping  soon  to  share  in  something  like  an  Abyssinian  feast  The  curvatuNS 
of  the  river,  had  deceived  us  in  the  calculation  of  distance.  It  was  many 
hoars  ere  we  came  to  the  place  of  slaughter.    We  found  a  fire^'bolvno  pro- 
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Tition,  except  a  gmall  qmniity  of  oaten  local,  reeemUiog  in  grit  our  chop* 
ped  lye.  Bimpeon  warmed  some  of  this  in  water,  and  ate  with  gosto.  To 
ne  it  was  nauseous :  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  luncheon  from  Smith's 
hoard.  The  French  men  told  ns,  that  those  who  preceded,  had  devoured 
the  very  entrails  of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  eastern  men,  as  we  came  to  the 
fire,  was  gorging  the  last  bit  of  the  colon,  half  rinsed — half  broiled.  It  may 
be  said,  he  ate  with  pleasure,  aa  he  tore  it  as  a  hungry  dog  would  taar  a 
haunch  of  meat  We  soon  enoamped  lor  the  nighty  cheered  by  the  ho|)e  of 
succor. 

November  kh.  About  two  o^elock,  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  a  lai^e  stream 
coming  from  the  ea8t»  which  we  ran  through,  though  more  than  mid-deep. 
This  was  the  most  chilling  bath  we  had  hitherto  received  :  the  weather  was 
raw  and  cold.  It  was  the  seventeenth  and  the  harshest  of  my  birthdajrs. 
Within  a  few  hnrittred  yards  of  the  river  stood  the  *'  first  house*^  in  Canada: 
we  approached  it  in  eostaoy,  sure  of  being  relieved  from  death  by  the  means 
of  famine; 

Many  of  our  compatriots  were  unaware  of  that  death  which  arises  from 
sadden  repletion.  The  active  spirit  of  Arnold,  with  such  able  assistants  as 
John  M.  Taylor  and  Steele,  had  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions.  The 
men  were  furious,  voracious^  and  insatiable.  Three  starvations  had  taught 
me  wisdom.  My  friends  took  my  advice.  But^  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
fragable arguments  the  officers  used  to  insure  moderation,  the  men  were  out- 
rageous upon  the  subject ;  they  had  no  comprehension  of  such  reasoning. 

Among  these  ¥ras  one,  of  our  company,  a  good  and  orderly  soldier,  who, 
from  my  affection  toward  him,  I  watched  like  another  doctor  Pedro  Posi* 
tive ;  yet  all  representation  and  leasoning  on  my  part,  had  no  influence. 
Boiled  beef,  hot  bread,  potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted,  were  gormandized  with- 
out stint.  Ue  seemed  to  defy  death,  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  present 
gratification,  and  died  two  days  after.  Many  of  the  men  sickened.  If  not 
much  mistaken,  we  lost  three  of  our  company,  by  their  imprudence  on  this 
occasion.  The  immediate  extension  of  the  stomach  by  food,  after  a  lengthy 
fast,  operates  a  more  sudden  extinction  of  life,  than  the  total  absence  of 
aliment. 

At  this  place,  we  for  the  first  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  worthy 
and  respectable  Indian,  Natanis,  and  his  brother  Sabatis,  with  some  others 
of  their  tribe  (the  Abenaquis) :  he,  his  brother  Sabatis,  and  seventeen  other 
Indians,  the  nephews  and  friends  of  Natanis,  marched  with  us  to  Quebec, 
and  were  in  the  attack  of  that  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary following.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary 
war,  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  actual  warfare  against  our  eoemies. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  the  act  of  a  junior  commander,  unwarranted,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  orders  of  bis  superiors ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
authorize,  in  a  small  degree,  upon  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  horrible 
system  of  aggression,  which  in  a  short  time  ensued,  and  astonished  and  dia» 
gusted  the  civilized  world. 

Our  severest  personal  sufferings  for  want  of  food  were  over.  The  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  this  point  had  been  dreadful ;  one  day  when  near 
the  head  of  the  Chaudiere,  a  mountain  putting  into  that  stream  compelled 
us  to  pass  the  margin  upon  a  log,  which  had  been  brought  there  by  a  freshet 
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The  bark  and  limlxi  of  tbe  tree  had  been  worn  away  by  the  rubbingf  of  the 
ioe^  aod  the  trunk  lay  lengthwise  along  the  narrow  passage,  smooth  and  slip- 
pery, and  gorged  the  pass.  This  diflSculty  had  collected  here  a  heteroge- 
neous mais  of  the  troops,  who  claimed  the  right  of  passage  according  to  the 
order  of  coming  to  it.  The  log  was  to  be  footed,  or  the  water,  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  fonr  feet^  must  be  waded.  There  was  no  alternative.  An  eastern 
man,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  thinly  clad,  lean  and  wretched  from  ab- 
atiiisnce,  with  his  musket  in  hand,  passed  the  log  immediately  before  me. 
His  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  several  feet  into  the  water.  We  passed  on  re- 
gardless of  his  fate.  Even  his  immediate  friends  and  comrades,  many  of 
whom  were  on  the  log  at  the  same  moment^  did  not  deign  to  lend  him  an 
assisting  hand.  Death  stared  us  in  the  face.  I  gave  him  a  sincere  sigh  at 
parting,  for  to  lose  my  place  in  the  file,  ^light  have  been  fatal.  This  pitiable 
being  died  in  the  wilderness.  The  hard  fate  of  many  others  might  be  re- 
capitulated, but  the  dreadful  tale  of  incidents,  if  truly  told,  would  merely 
serve  to  lacerate  the  heart  of  pity,  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
of  benevolence.  Tears  many  years  since,  have  often  wetted  my  cbeeks» 
when  recollecting  the  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  the  memomble 
exit  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  of  many  worthy  fellow-citizens,  whose  worth 
at  this  time  is  embalmed  solely  in  the  breasts  of  their  surviving  associates. 
Seven  died  sheerly  from  famine ;  and  many  others  by  disorders  arising  from 
hard  service  in  the  wilderness. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  we  marched  in  straggling  parties 
throagh  a  flat  and  rich  country,  sprinkled,  it  might  be  said,  decorated,  by 
many  low  houses,  all  white-washed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  warm  abodes 
of  a  contented  people.  Every  now  and  then,  a  chapel  came  in  sight ;  but 
more  frequently  the  rude,  but  pious  imitations  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  These  things  created  surprise,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  for  where  I  thought  there  could  be  little  other  than  bar- 
barity, we  found  civilized  men,  in  a  comfortable  state,  enjoying  all  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  the  institutions  of  civil  society. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Arnold,  a  sta- 
tion he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  halting  and  embodying  the  whole  of 
our  emaciated  and  'straggling  troops.  We  were  now  perhaps  thirty  miles 
from  point  Levi ;  which  is  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Que- 
bea  Here  we  found  our  friend  Taylor,  at  a  slaughter  house  worried  almost 
to  death,  in  dealing  out  the  sustenance  of  life  to  others.  Without  hyperbole 
or  circumlocution,  he  gave  us  as  many  pounds  of  beef-steak  as  we  chose  to 
carry.  Proceeding  to  the  next  houses  a  mile  below^  some  one  of  the  party 
became  cook.  Good  bread  and  potatoes,  with  the  accompaniment  of  beef- 
steak, produced  a  savory  meal.  Believing  myself  out  of  danger  from  any 
extraordinary  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  due  quantity  was  exceeded,  and 
yet,  believe  me,  it  was  not  more  than  an  anchorite  might  religiously  take. 
We  soon  became  sensible  of  this  act  of  imprudence.  The  march  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  dull  and  heavy  one.  A  fever  attacked  me.  I  became  ac- 
cording to  my  feelings,  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  The  evening 
brought  me  no  comfort,  though  we  slept  warmly  in  a  farm  house. 

November  7th.  The  army  now  formed  into  more  regular  and  compact 
order,  in  the  morning  pretty  early  we  proceeded.    About  noon  my  disorder 
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bad  iocTMied  lo  intolersbljr,  Uiat  I  eoold  not  pot  a  foot  forward.  Seating 
myself  apon  a  log  at  the  way-aide,  the  tioopa  pMMd  ob.  la  the  nar  eaioe 
Arnold  on  honebaek.  Ha  knew  my  name  and  chaiaeUr,  and  good  natoradly 
inqaired  alter  my  keaitlu  Being  infonned,  be  dismonnted,  mn  down  to  tlm 
river  aide,  and  hailed  the  owner  of  the  honas^  which  stood  oppoute  aooaa 
the  water.  The  good  Canadian,  in  hia  canoe,  qniefcly  aniTed.  Depoaiiing 
my  gsn  and  aeeoummenta  in  the  handa  of  one  of  onr  men,  who  attended 
open  me,  and  had  been  diaarmed  by  losing  hia  rifle  in  some  one  of  the 
wreckings  above,  and  Arnold  putting  two  siWer  dollan  into  my  hands,  the 
Frenchman  earned  me  to  his  hooae.  Going  to  bed  with  a  high  leTer  upon 
me^  I  lay  all  this  and  the  following  day  without  tasting  food.  That  had 
been  the  eaose  of  the  disease,  its  absence  became  the  cnrsu 

The  morning  of  the  thiid  day  (10th  KovemberX  brongbt  me  health.  The 
mistress  of  the  honse,  who  had  been  very  attentive  and  kind,  asked  me  to 
breakfast  This  humble,  hot  generous  meal,  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  milk, 
for  the  gnes^  with  excellent  bread.  The  fare  of  the  family  was  this  same 
bread,  garlic^  and  salt— I  had  obaerred,  that  this  was  the  usual  morning's 
diet^  for  I  lay  in  the  stoTo-room,  where  the  family  ate  and  slept  This 
worthy  family  was  composed  of  seven  penons ;  the  parents  in  the  prime  of 
lifo^  and  five  charming  ruddy  children,  all  neatly  and  warmly  clothed  in 
woolen,  apparently  of  their  own  manufactory.  You  might  snppoee,  from 
the  manner  of  their  living,  that  these  persona  were  poor.  No  such  thing. 
They  were  in  good  circumstances.  Their  bouse,  bam,  stabling,  eta,  wera 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  their  diet  such  as  is  universal  among  the  French 
peasantry  of  Canada.  Proffering  my  .two  dollars  to  this  honest  man,  he  re- 
jected them  with  something  like  disdain  in  his  countenance,  intimating  to 
roe  that  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  dictates  of  religion  and  humanity.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  when  I  took  my  leave  of  these  amiable  people.  But  they 
had  not  even  yet  done  enough  for  me.  The  father  insisted  on  attending  me 
to  the  ferry  some  miles  off,  where  the  river  takes  a  turn  almost  due  north, 
to  meet  the  St  Lawrence.  Hers  my  worthy  host  procured  me  a  passage 
soot  free,  observing  to  me  my  money  might  be  required  before  the  anny 
could  be  overtaken.  Landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  way  could 
not  be  mistaken,  the  track  of  the  array  had  strongly  marked  the  rout  To 
me  it  was  a  most  gloomy  and  solitary  march.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  couiae  of  ton  miles.  Here  and  there  was  a  farm-house,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  closely  housed  or  absent  from  their  homes.  Aftemoon, 
arriving  at  the  quarters  of  our  company,  my  gun  and  aoooutrements  were 
reclaimed  with  ardor. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Livi  we  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  in  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November  and  landed  at  WolPs  Cove. 

November  14th.  The  troops  eaaily  ascended  the  hill,  by  a  good  road  cut 
in  it  slantingly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1759,  when  the  immortel  Wolf 
mounted  here — it  was  then  a  steep  declivity,  enfiladed  by  a  host  of  savages. 

November  15th.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so  deservedly  famous  in  story.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold,  and  we  were  thinly  clad.  While  an  adventurous  party  dis- 
patched by  Arnold,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Moigan'a  lieutenantS| 
were  examining  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  were  pacing  the  plains  to  and  fro. 
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In  tilenot,  to  Invp  onzBelTes  warm.  Tbe  wtcier  had  get  in— a  cold  north- 
wetter  Uew  with  nncommoa  keennaM.  By  the  time  the  reoonnoitering  party 
retained,  dsyltght  was  not  very  djatut  The  party  found  everything  toward 
the  eity  in  a  atate  of  perfect  qiuetneea.  Thia  report  waa  deUvered,  in  my 
preaeaee^  to  Morgan,  however  the  oontraiy  may  have  been  repreaentad 
•iDee,  Not  even  the  cry  of  "  AlPa  well"  waa  uttered,  was  a  part  of  their 
rapert^  yet  we  heard  that  cry  from  the  waUs,  even  where  we  were ;  but  this 
in  adiraet  Uaa^  waa  nearer  to  ns  than  the  voiees  opposite  to  the  party.-  Thia 
was  the  happy  moment,  bat  with  our  small  and  disjointed  force,  what  could 
be  done  ?  There  was  scavoely  moie  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  will- 
ing and  determined  to  be  sure,  bat  too  few  to  assail  a  fortress  such  aa  Que- 
bec is.  If  that  had  been  known  thia  ni^it,  which  waa  evidenced  in  a  few 
days  by  the  fbgitivea  from  the  city,  Arnold  would  moat  assuredly  have  has- 
arded  sa  attack.  St  John's  Gate,  which  opens  on  Abraham's  Plains,  and  is 
a  most  important  atation,  was  unbarred,  nay,  unclosed  :  nothing  but  a  single 
cmnon  under  the  care  of  a  droway  wateh,  waa  there  aa  a  defenae ;  we  were 
not  a  BiUe  distant,  and  might  have  entered  unknown,  and  even  unseen. 
These  are  uncertain  opinions^  resting  on  the  vague  reports  of  the  momenti 
vhidi  might  have  been  true,  or  untrue.  My  memory  is,  however,  fresh  in 
the  lecolleetioB  of  tho  heart-buminga  this  failure  caused  among  us.  Prov- 
ideaesi  fcr  wise  purpoaes,  would  have  it  otherwise.  Near  daylight,  requir- 
ing net  and  refreabment,  the  troops  moved  a  mile,  to  a  farm-house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  Caldwell's.  This  waa  a  great  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
with  Bumefous  outhouses,  which  testified  the  agricultural  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  owner.     He,  good  aoul,  was  then  snug  in  Quebec 

The  next  day,  Arnold  had  the  boldneas^  you  might  say  the  audacity,  or 
ititl  mere  oorrectly,  the  lolly,  to  draw  us  up  in  a  line,  in  front  and  opposite 
to  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  parapet  waa  lined  by  hundreds  of  gaping  citi* 
Kern  sad  soldien^  whom  our  guns  could  not  harm,  because  of  the  distanoet 
They  gave  ua  a  huzza  1  We  returned  it,  and  remained  a  considerable  tiaaa 
huzttni^  and  spending  our  powder  againat  the  wallsi  for  we  harmed  aa- 
one.  In  aome  minutes  a  thirty-aix  pounder  waa  let  looae  upon  us ;  baA  so 
01  waa  the  gnn  pointed,  that  the  ball  fell  abort,  or  paaaed  high  over  our 
heads.  Another,  and  another  auoceeded — to  these  salutes,  we  gave  them» 
all  we  eould,  another  and  another  huzza.  It  must  be  confessed,,  that  thia 
ridieuloas  aAur  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion  of  Arnold.  This  notion 
^uhjno  means  singular.  Moigan,  FeUger  and  other  officen^  who  had 
Been  service,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view»  However, 
Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify,  of  which  we  were  then  ignorant.  He 
waa  well  known  at  Qaebbc  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from  this  port  to  the 
West  Indtea,  DMwt  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses..  Hence,,  he  was  de- 
ipiaed  by  the  prindpal  people.  The  epithet  "  hone  jod(ey„'^  was  freely  and 
naiveisally  beatowed  upon  him,  by  the  British.  Having  now  obtained 
power,  he  became  anxious  to  display.it  in  the  faces  el  those  who  bad  for- 
meriy  desj^eed  and  contemned  him.  The  veneraUe  Sir  €>ay  Carleton,  an 
Inshmaa  of  a  moat  amiable  and  mild  chaiaeter,  Colonel  Madean,  a  Scotch- 
man, eld  in  war6ae,  would  not^  in  any  ahape,  communicate  with  him.  If 
Montgomery  had  originally  been  our  oommander,  mattem  might  have  been 
more  civilly  oonducted. 
5 
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Tifion,  except  &  imall  qnastity  of  oaten  meal,  reeemUing  in  grit  our  chop* 
ped  rye.  Simpson  wanned  iome  of  this  in  water,  and  ate  with  gnato.  To 
me  it  was  nauseous :  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  luncheon  from  Smith's 
hoard.  The  Frsneh  men  told  ns^  that  those  who  preceded,  had  devoured 
the  very  entrails  of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  eastern  men,  as  we  came  to  the 
fire,  wae  goiging  the  last  bit  of  the  colon,  half  rinsed— half  broiled.  It  may 
be  sud,  he  ate  with  plesenre,  aa  he  tore  it  as  a  hungry  dog  would  tear  a 
haunch  of  meat  We  aoon  encamped  lor  the  nighl^  eheered  by  the  hoxM  of 
succor. 

November  kh.  About  two  o'cloek,  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  a  large  stream 
coming  from  the  esst^  which  we  ran  through,  though  more  than  mid-deep. 
This  was  the  meet  chilling  bath  we  had  hitherto  received :  the  weather  was 
raw  and  cold.  It  was  the  seventeenth  and  the  harshest  of  my  birthdaya. 
Within  a  few  hnrfSred  yards  of  the  river  stood  the  **  first  house*'  in  Canada : 
we  approached  it  in  eostaey,  aure  of  being  relieved  firom  death  by  the  means 
of  fiunine; 

Many  of  our  compatriots  were  unaware  of  that  death  which  arises  from 
sudden  repletion.  The  active  spirit  of  Arnold,  with  such  able  assistants  as 
John  M.  Taylor  and  Steele,  had  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions.  The 
men  were  furious,  voracious^  and  insatiable.  Three  starvations  had  taught 
me  wisdom.  My  friends  took  my  advice.  Bnt^  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
fragable arguments  the  officers  used  to  insure  moderation,  the  men  were  out- 
rsgeous  upon  the  subject ;  they  had  no  comprehension  of  such  reasoning. 

Among  these  was  one^  of  our  company,  a  good  and  orderly  soldier,  who, 
from  my  affection  toward  him,  I  watched  like  another  doctor  Pedro  Posi- 
tive ;  yet  all  rapresenta^n  and  reasoning  on  my  part,  had  no  influence. 
Boiled  beef,  hot  bread,  potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted,  were  gormandized  with- 
out stint.  He  seemed  to  defy  death,  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  present 
gratification,  and  died  two  days  after.  Many  of  the  men  sickened.  If  not 
much  mistaken,  we  lost  three  of  our  company,  by  their  imprudence  on  this 
occasion.  The  immediate  extension  of  the  stomach  by  food,  after  a  lengthy 
fast,  operates  a  more  sudden  extinction  of  life,  than  the  total  absence  of 
aliment. 

At  this  place,  we  for  the  first  time  had  the  plessure  of  seeing  the  wortby 
and  respectable  Indian,  Natanis,  and  his  brother  Sabatis,  with  some  others 
of  their  tribe  (the  Abenaquis) :  he,  his  brother  Sabatis,  and  seventeen  other 
Indians,  the  nephews  and  friends  of  Natanis,  marched  with  us  to  Quebec, 
and  were  in  the  attack  of  that  plaoe^  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary following.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary 
war,  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  actual  warfare  against  our  enemies. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  the  act  of  a  junior  commander,  unwarranted,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
authorize,  in  a  small  degree,  upon  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  horrible 
syBtcm  of  sggression,  which  in  a  short  time  ensued,  and  astonished  and  dis* 
gusted  the  civilized  world. 

Our  severest  personal  sufferings  for  want  of  food  were  over.  The  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  this  point  had  been  dreadful ;  one  day  when  near 
the  bead  of  the  Chaudiere,  a  mountain  putting  into  that  stream  compelled 
us  to  pass  the  maxgin  upon  a  log,  which  had  been  broughtthere  by  a  freshet 
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The  bark  and  limbs  of  the  tree  bad  been  worn  awaj  by  tbe  robbings  of  the 
ioe^  and  the  tnink  lay  lengthwise  along  the  narrow  passage,  smooth  and  slip- 
peiy,  and  goiged  the  pass.  This  difficulty  had  ooUected  here  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  the  troops,  who  claimed  the  right  of  passage  according  to  the 
order  of  ooming  to  it  The  log  was  to  be  footed,  or  the  water,  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  foor  feet^  must  be  waded.  There  was  no  alternative.  An  eastern 
man,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  thinly  clad,  lean  and  wretched  from  ab- 
itineDce,  with  his  musket  in  hand,  passed  the  log  immediately  before  me. 
His  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  several  feet  into  the  water.  We  passed  on  re- 
gardless of  his  fate.  Even  his  immediate  fdends  and  comrades,  many  of 
whom  were  on  the  log  at  the  same  moment^  did  not  deign  to  lend  him  an 
assisting  hand.  Death  stared  us  in  the  face.  I  gave  him  a  sincere  sigh  at 
partings  for  to  lose  my  placie  in  the  file,  might  have  been  fatal.  This  pitiable 
being  died  in  the  wilderness.  The  hard  fate  of  many  oUiere  might  be  re- 
capitulated, but  the  dreadful  tale  of  incidents,  if  traly  told,  would  merely 
lerve  to  lacerate  the  heart  of  pity,  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
of  benevolence.  Tears  many  years  since,  have  often  wetted  my  cheeks, 
when  recollecting  the  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  the  memorable 
exit  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  of  many  worthy  fellow-citizens,  whose  worth 
St  this  time  is  embalmed  solely  in  the  breasts  of  their  surviving  associates. 
Seven  died  sheerly  from  famine ;  and  many  others  by  disorders  arising  from 
hard  service  in  the  wilderness. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  we  marched  in  straggling  parties 
through  a  flat  and  rich  country,  sprinkled,  it  might  he  said,  decorated,  by 
many  low  houses,  all  white- washed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  warn  abodes 
of  a  contented  people.  Every  now  and  then,  a  chapel  came  in  sight ;  but 
more  frequently  the  rude,  but  pious  imitations  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  These  things  created  surprise,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  for  where  I  thought  there  could  be  little  other  than  bar- 
barity, we  fonnd  civilized  men,  in  a  comfortable  state,  enjoying  all  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  the  institutions  of  civil  society. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Arnold,  a  sta- 
tion he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  halting  and  embodying  the  whole  of 
our  emaciated  and  'straggling  troopa.  We  were  now  perhaps  thirty  miles 
from  point  Levi ;  which  is  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Que- 
boa  Here  we  found  our  friend  Taylor,  at  a  slaughter  house  worried  almost 
to  death,  in  dealing  out  the  sustenance  of  life  to  others.  Without  hyperbole 
or  circumlocution,  he  gave  us  as  many  pounds  of  beef-steak  as  we  chose  to 
carry.  Proceeding  to  the  next  house^  a  mile  below^some  one  of  the  party 
became  cook.  Good  bread  and  potatoes,  with  the  accompaniment  of  beef- 
Bteak,  produced  a  savory  meal.  Believing  myself  out  of  danger  from  any 
extraordinary  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  due  quantity  was  exceeded,  and 
yet^  believe  me,  it  was  not  more  than  an  anchorite  might  religiously  take. 
We  800U  became  sensible  of  this  act  of  imprudence.  The  march  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  dull  and  heavy  one.  A  fever  attacked  me.  I  became  ac- 
cording to  my  feelings,  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  The  evening 
brQQght  me  no  comfort,  though  we  slept  warmly  in  a  farm  house. 

lifovember  7th.  The  army  now  formed  into  more  regular  and  compact 
aider,  in  the  morning  pretty  early  we  proceeded.    About  noon  my  disorder 
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had  increaBed  so  intolerably,  that  I  could  not  put  a  foot  forward.  Seadng 
myaelf  upon  a  log  at  the  way-aide,  the  troopa  passed  on.  In  the  rear  came 
Arnold  on  hoiaebaok.  He  knew  my  name  and  character,  and  good  nafeoredlj 
inquired  after  my  health.  Being  informed,  he  djamonnted,  ran  down  to  the 
river  side,  and  hailed  the  owner  of  the  house,  which  stood  opposite  acroas 
the  water.  The  good  Canadian,  in  his  canoe,  quiekly  arrived.  DepoeitiDg 
my  gun  and  aoooutrements  in  the  hands  of  one  ^  our  men,  who  attended 
npon  me,  and  had  been  disarmed  by  losing  his  rifle  in  some  one  of  the 
wreckings  aboYe,  and  Arnold  patting  two  silver  dollars  into  my  hands,  the 
Frenchman  carried  me  to  his  house.  Ooing  to  bed  with  a  high  fever  upon 
me^  I  lay  all  this  and  the  following  day  without  tasting  food.  That  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its  absence  became  the  ours. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  (10th  November),  brought  me  health.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  been  very  attentive  and  kind,  asked  me  to 
breakfast  This  humble,  but  generous  meal,  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  milk, 
for  the  gueat^  with  excellent  bread.  The  fare  of  the  family  was  thu  same 
bread,  garlic,  and  salt— I  had  observed,  that  this  was  the  usual  moming'a 
diet,  for  I  lay  in  the  stove^room,  where  the  family  ate  and  slept.  This 
worthy  family  was  composed  of  seven  persons ;  the  parents  in  the  prime  of 
life^  and  five  charming  ruddy  children,  all  neatly  and  warmly  clothed  in 
woolen,  apparently  of  their  own  manu&ctory.  You  might  suppose,  from 
the  manner  of  their  living,  that  these  persons  were  poor.  No  such  thing. 
They  ware  in  good  circumstances.  Their  house,  bam,  stabling,  etc.,  were 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  their  diet  such  as  is  universal  among  the  French 
peasantry  of  Canada.  Proffering  my  .two  dollars  to  this  honest  man,  he  re- 
jected them  with  something  like  disdain  in  his  countenance,  intimating  to 
me  that  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  dictates  of  religion  and  humanity.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  when  I  took  my  leave  of  these  amiable  people.  But  they 
had  not  even  yet  done  enough  for  me.  The  father  insisted  on  attending  me 
to  the  ferry  some  milea  off,  where  the  river  takes  a  turn  almost  due  north, 
to  meet  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  my  worthy  host  procured  me  a  passage 
scot  free,  observing  to  me  my  money  might  be  required  before  the  army 
could  be  overtaken.  Landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  way  could 
not  be  mistaken,  the  track  of  the  army  had  strongly  marked  the  rout  To 
me  it  was  a  most  gloomy  and  solitary  march.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  coune  of  ten  miles.  Here  and  there  was  a  farm-house,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  closely  housed  or  absent  from  their  homes.  Afternoon, 
arriving  at  the  quarters  of  our  company,  my  gun  and  accoutrements  were 
reclaimed  with  ardor. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Livi  we  crossed  the  St  LaMrrenoe  in  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  IStli  of  November  and  landed  at  WolTs  Cove. 

November  14th.  The  troops  easily  ascended  the  hill,  by  a  good  road  cut 
in  it  slantingly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1759,  when  the  immortal  Woll 
mounted  here — it  was  then  a  steep  declivity,  enfiladed  by  a  host  of  savages. 

November  15th.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Plsins  of  Abraham,  so  deservedly  famous  in  story.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold,  and  we  were  thinly  clad.  While  an  adventurous  party  dis- 
patched by  Arnold,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Moigan's  lieutenants, 
were  examining  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  were  pacing  the  plains  to  and  firo. 
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in  nl«Dct^  to  k««p  ooiMlves  warm.  The  wtnier  had  set  Id — a  cold  north- 
wefter  blew  with  aocommoii  keennew.  By  the  time  the  reoonnoitering  party 
letntned,  daylight  was  not  veiy  distant.  The  party  found  everything  toward 
the  dty  in  a  state  of  perfeot  quietness.  This  report  wss  delivered,  in  my 
preseaee,  to  Morgan,  however  the  contrary  may  have  been  npresentad 
linoe.  Not  even  the  eiy  of  "All's  well"  was  uttered,  was  a  part  of  their 
tepert,  yet  we  heard  that  ory  from  the  walls,  even  where  we  were ;  but  this 
IB  a  direct  line,  was  nearer  to  us  than  the  voiees  oj^MMite  to  the  party..  This 
was  the  happy  moment,  but  with  our  snail  and  disjointed  force,  what  could 
be  done  ?  There  was  scarcely  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  will- 
tug  and  determined  to  be  sure,  hut  too  few  to  assail  a  fortress  such  as  Que- 
bec is.  If  that  had  been  known  this  night,  which  was  evidenced  in  a  few 
days  by  the  fugitives  from  the  city,  Arnold  would  most  assuredly  have  haz« 
nded  an  attack.  St  John's  Gate,  which  opens  on  Abraham's  Plains,  and  is 
a  most  impoftsnt  station,  was  unbarred,  nay,  unclosed  :  nothing  but  a  single 
Gumon  under  the  care  of  a  drowsy  watch,  wss  there  ss  a  defense ;  we  were 
not  a  mile  distant,  and  might  have  entered  unknown,  and  even  unseen. 
These  are  uncertain  opinion^  renting  on  the  vague  reports  of  the  moment, 
whidi  might  have  been  true,  or  untrue.  My  memory  is,  however,  fresh  in 
the  reoolleetaon  of  the  hesrt-bumings  this  failure  caused  among  us.  Prov- 
idenes^  lor  wise  purposes,  would  have  it  otherwise.  Near  daylight,  requir- 
ing rest  and  refreshment,  the  troops  moved  a  mile,  to  a  farm-house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Caldwell's.  This  was  a  great  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
with  Bumwous  outhouses,  which  testified  the  agricultural  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  owner.    He,  good  soul,  was  then  snug  in  Quebec. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  had  the  boldness,  you  might  say  the  audacity,  or 
itill  more  coRootly,  the  folly,  to  drew  us  up  in  a  line,  in  front  and  opposite 
to  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  pan^t  wss  lined  by  hundreds  of  gaping  citi* 
tens  snd  aoldiers,  whom  our  guns  could  not  harm,  because  of  the  distanoet 
They  gave  us  a  hussa  1  We  returned  it,  and  remained  a  considerable  tim* 
huxxttng;  snd  spending  our  powder  sgainst  the  walls,  for  we  harmed  no- 
one,  In  some  minutes  a  thirty-six  pounder  wss  let  loose  upon  us ;  but  so 
ill  was  the  gun  pointed,  that  the  ball  fell  short,  or  passed  high  over  our 
heads.  Another,  and  another  succeeded — to  these  salutes,  we  gave  them> 
all  we  could,  another  and  another  hussa.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  this 
ridienloos  affiur  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion  of  Arnold.  Thia  notion 
was  by  no  means  singular.  Morgan,  Febiger  and  other  officeis,  who  had 
Been  service,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  However,. 
Arnold  had  a  rain  dedre  to  gratify,  of  which  we  wwe  then  ignorant.  He 
was  well  known  at  Qnebbc  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from  this  port  to  the 
West  Indies^  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  hoises.  Henesb.  he  was  de- 
spised by  the  principal  people.  The  epithet  **  horse  jookey„'^  wss  freely  and 
nnivenally  bestowed  upon  him,  hy  the  British.  Having  now  obtained 
power,  he  became  anxious  to  dispby.it  in  the  faces  ef  those  who  had  for- 
meily  de^nsed  and  contemned  him.  The  venereUe  Sir  Gay  Carleton,  an 
Irishmaa  of  a  raosi  amiable  and  mild  chaneter.  Colonel  Madean,  a  Scotch- 
man, old  in  warfttre,  would  not,  in  any  shape,  communicato  with  him.  II 
Montgomery  had  originally  been  our  commander,  matters  might  have  be«i 
more  civilly  conducted. 
5 
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Tifion,  «zoept  %  imall  quantity  of  osten  meal,  KMmbling  in  grit  onr  chop* 
ped  rye.  Simpson  warmed  some  of  this  in  water,  and  ate  with  gusto.  To 
me  it  was  nauseous :  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  luncheon  from  Smith's 
hoard.  The  French  men  told  us,  that  those  who  preceded,  had  devoured 
the  very  entrails  of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  eastern  men,  as  we  came  to  the 
fire,  waa  goiging  the  last  Ut  of  the  colon,  half  rinsed — half  broiled.  It  may 
be  said,  he  ate  with  plesaure,  aa  he  tore  it  as  a  hungry  dog  would  tear  a 
haunch  of  meat  We  aoon  encamped  lor  the  nighl^  cheered  by  the  ho|>e  of 
succor. 

November  kh.  About  two  o^clock,  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  a  large  stream 
coming  from  the  east,  which  we  ran  through,  thoi^h  more  than  mid-deep. 
This  was  the  most  chilling  bath  we  had  hitherto  received  :  the  weather  was 
raw  and  cold.  It  was  the  seventeenth  and  the  harshest  of  my  birthdajrs. 
Within  a  few  hurfSred  yards  of  the  river  stood  the  ''fint  house^  in  Canada: 
we  approached  it  in  eostaey,  sure  of  being  relieved  from  death  by  the  means 
of  famine; 

Many  of  our  compatriots  were  unaware  of  that  death  which  arises  from 
sudden  repletion.  The  active  spirit  of  Arnold,  with  such  able  assistants  as 
John  M.  Taylor  and  Steele,  had  Uud  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions.  The 
men  were  furious,  voracious^  and  insatiable.  Three  starvations  had  taught 
me  wisdom.  My  friends  took  my  advice.  But,  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
fragable aiguments  the  officers  used  to  insure  moderation,  the  men  were  out- 
rageous upon  the  subject ;  they  had  no  comprehension  of  such  reasoning. 

Among  these  was  one^  of  our  company,  a  good  and  orderly  soldier,  who, 
from  my  affection  toward  him,  I  watched  like  another  doctor  Pedro  Posi- 
tive; yet  all  representation  and  reasoning  on  my  part,  had  no  influence. 
Boiled  beef,  hot  bread,  potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted,  were  gormandised  with- 
out stint  He  seemed  to  defy  death,  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  present 
gratification,  and  died  two  days  after.  Many  of  the  men  sickened.  If  not 
much  mistaken,  we  lost  three  of  our  company,  by  their  imprudence  on  this 
occasion.  The  immediate  extension  of  the  stomach  by  food,  after  a  lengthy 
last,  operates  a  more  sudden  extinction  of  life,  than  the  total  absence  of 
aliment 

At  this  place,  we  for  the  first  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  worthy 
and  respectable  Indian,  Natanis,  and  his  brother  Sabatis,  with  some  others 
of  their  tribe  (the  Abenaquis) :  he,  his  brother  Sabatis,  and  seventeen  other 
Indians,  the  nephews  and  friends  of  Natanis,  marched  with  us  to  Quebec, 
and  were  in  the  attack  of  that  ptace^  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary following.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary 
war,  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  actual  warfare  against  our  enemies. 
To  bo  sure,  it  was  the  act  of  a  junior  commander,  unwarranted,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
authorize,  in  a  small  degree,  upon  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  horrible 
system  of  aggression,  which  in  a  short  time  ensued,  and  astonished  and  dia* 
gusted  the  civilized  world. 

Our  severest  personal  sufferings  for  want  of  food  were  over.  The  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  this  point  had  been  dreadful ;  one  day  when  near 
the  head  of  the  Chaudiere,  a  mountain  putting  into  that  stream  compelled 
us  to  pass  the  maigin  upon  a  log,  which  had  been  broughtthere  by  a  freshet 
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Th«  bark  and  limbs  of  the  tree  bad  been  worn  awaj  by  tbe  rubbings  of  the 
ioa^and  the  trunk  lay  lengthwise  along  the  narrow  passage,  smooth  and  slip- 
peiy,  and  gorged  the  pass.  This  difficulty  had  collected  here  a  heteroge* 
seous  masa  of  the  troops,  who  claimed  the  right  of  passage  according  to  the 
Older  of  oomiog  to  it  The  log  was  to  be  footed,  or  the  water,  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  foor  feet^  must  be  waded.  There  was  no  alternative.  An  eastern 
man,  .bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  thinly  clad,  lean  and  wretched  from  ab- 
atinsDce,  with  his  musket  in  hand,  passed  the  log  immediately  before  me. 
His  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  several  feet  into  the  water.  We  passed  od  re- 
gardleis  of  his  fate.  Even  his  immediate  friends  and  comrades,  many  of 
whom  were  on  the  log  at  the  same  moment^  did  not  deign  to  lend  him  an 
sssistiDg  hand.  Death  stared  us  in  the  face.  I  gave  him  a  sincere  sigh  at 
parting,  for  to  lose  my  place  in  the  file,  might  have  been  fatal.  This  pitiable 
being  died  in  the  wilderness.  The  hard  fate  of  many  others  might  be  re« 
capitulated,  but  the  dreadful  tale  of  incidents,  if  truly  told,  would  merely 
serve  to  lacerate  the  heart  of  pity,  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
of  benevolence.  Tears  many  years  since,  have  often  wetted  my  cheeks, 
when  recollecting  the  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  the  memorable 
exit  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  of  many  worthy  fellow-citizens,  whose  worth 
at  Uus  time  is  embalmed  solely  in  the  breasts  of  their  surviving  associates. 
SeTen  died  sheerly  from  famine ;  and  many  others  by  disorders  arising  from 
haid  service  in  the  wilderness. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  we  marched  in  straggling  parties 
through  a  flat  and  rich  country,  sprinkled,  it  might  be  said,  decorated,  by 
nany  low  houses^  all  white- washed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  wara^  abodes 
of  a  contented  people.  Every  now  and  then,  a  chapel  came  in  sight ;  but 
mora  frequently  the  rude,  but  pious  imitations  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  These  things  created  surprise,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  for  where  I  thought  there  could  be  little  other  than  bar- 
barity, we  found  civilized  men,  in  a  comfortable  state,  enjoying  all  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  the  institutions  of  civil  society. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Arnold,  a  sta- 
tion he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  halting  and  embodying  the  whole  of 
our  emadated  and  'straggling  troops.  We  were  now  perhaps  thirty  miles 
from  point  Levi ;  which  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Que- 
bec. Here  we  found  our  friend  Taylor,  at  a  slaughter  house  worried  almost 
to  death,  in  dealing  out  the  sustenance  of  life  to  others.  Without  hyperbole 
or  circumlocution,  he  gave  us  as  many  pounds  of  beef-steak  as  we  chose  to 
carry.  Proceeding  to  the  next  house^  a  mile  below^some  one  of  the  party 
became  cook.  Good  bread  and  potatoes,  with  the  accompaniment  of  beef- 
•teak,  produced  a  savory  meal.  Believing  myself  out  of  danger  from  any 
extraordinary  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  due  quantity  was  exceeded,  and 
yet,  believe  me,  it  was  not  more  than  an  anchorite  might  religiously  take. 
We  soon  became  sensible  of  this  act  of  imprudence.  The  march  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  dull  and  heavy  one.  A  fever  attacked  me.  I  became  ac- 
cording to  my  feelings,  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  The  evening 
brpught  me  no  comfort,  though  we  slept  warmly  in  a  farm  house. 

November  7th.  The  army  now  formed  into  more  regular  and  compact 
order,  in  the  morning  pretty  early  we  proceeded.    About  noon  my  disorder 
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■TfMif  spM  ft  kg  A  Ite  vij-Aikv  Che  Ih 

tnqomd  iftfl'  ny  hrahfc.   Hawg  ifcfiMt<  k«  4 

ikm  watcK.    Tht  good  CitiK—.  m  ks  obm^  fu^  siivei. 

wTwkiogi  abovc^  Md  AnoU  |iliii^  tmm  aUvw  cMhn  nto  mj  lMDd%  Ck* 
FfimfhiBM  omed  am  to  Mb  hamm.  Gong  to  bed  vitk  e  lugh  ierer  vpoa 
nc^Ilijflll  ChHeedtteMMigdi^vitke^  tsliagfeed.    That  bed 

Tli«Boniiigertfetbnddey(lflUS«rcBdierXteei«iiiKebeellk.  The 

hna^ktmL  Thie  k— Me,  bt  geBtww  ■ael,  rnnnrti  I  of  >  howl  of  aflk, 
for  the  gnest^  witk  ezodlent  IscmL  Tke  Due  of  the  finulj  wm  Ihii  nme 
braod,  garlk;  and  aell^I  hod  ohKived,  Chet  thb  ne  the  mmuX  boruo^ 
diet^  for  I  hiy  IB  the  itove-ioom,  wheie  the  fawly  ate  md.  alepi.  Thia 
worthy  fiunily  waa  oonpoaed  of  aeren  penoea;  the  pereati  in  the  prime  of 
liliB^  and  fire  diarming  roddy  childraii,  all  ncatlT  and  wamlj  dothed  in 
woolen,  epparentlj  of  their  own  ■■aiiafitoif.  Ton  a^ght  anj^Mwe^  from 
the  manner  of  their  Uriag;  thai  them  peiaona  warn  poor.  Ko  aoch  thii^. 
They  were  in  goad  ctrcnmatanoai^  Their  hoose^  hara,  atahHng,  ete^  wen 
warm  and  oomfortaUe,  and  their  diet  aoch  m  ia  naivenal  among  the  French 
peaiiiitij  of  Canada.  Proflehng  mj.two  dollan  to  thia  honest  man,  he  re- 
jected them  with  aomething  like  diadain  ia  his  coontenanoe,  intimating  to 
me  that  be  had  merely  obeyed  the  dictates  of  religion  and  hnmanity«  Team 
filled  my  eyea  when  I  took  my  leaTo  of  these  amiable  people.  But  they 
bad  not  even  yet  done  enough  for  me.  The  Csiber  inaisted  on  attending  me 
to  the  feny  some  miiea  ofl^  where  the  rirer  takes  a  torn  almoat  due  north, 
to  meet  the  8t  Lawrence.  Here  my  worthy  host  procured  me  a  passage 
soot  free,  obsernng  to  me  my  money  might  be  required  before  the  army 
could  be  orertaken.  Landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riTer,  the  way  could 
not  be  mistaken,  the  track  of  the  array  bad  strongly  marked  the  rout  To 
me  it  was  a  moat  gloomy  and  solitary  march.  Kot  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  cOQise  of  ten  miles.  Here  and  there  was  a  farm-house,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  closely  boosed  or  absent  from  their  homes.  Afternoon, 
arriving  at  the  quarters  of  our  company,  my  gun  and  accoutrements  wen 
reclaimed  with  ardor. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Livi  we  crossed  the  St  Lawrenoe  in  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  l3tU  of  November  and  landed  at  WolPs  Gove. 

November  14th.  The  troops  easily  ascended  the  hill,  by  a  good  road  cut 
in  it  slantingly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1759,  when  the  immortal  Woli 
mounted  here — it  was  then  a  steep  declivity,  enfiladed  by  a  host  of  savages, 

November  16th.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so  deservedly  famous  in  story.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold,  and  we  were  thinly  clad.  While  an  adventurous  party  dis- 
patched by  Arnold,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Morgan's  lieutenants^ 
were  examining  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  were  pacing  the  plains  to  and  ho. 
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in  silaDoe^  to  k««p  oiinelTes  warm.  The  wicter  had  set  in — a  cold  north- 
weeter  Mew  with  uncommon  koenneai.  By  the  time  the  reconnoitering  party 
letttfned,  daylight  was  not  veiy  distant  The  party  found  ererything  toward 
the  eity  in  a  state  of  perfeet  quietness.  This  report  was  delivered,  in  my 
prasenoa,  to  Morgan,  however  the  contrary  may  have  heen  represented 
linoe.  Not  even  the  ay  of  "All's  well"  was  uttered,  was  a  part  of  their 
tepert,  yet  we  heard  thai  ory  from  the  walls,  even  where  we  were ;  hut  this 
ra  a diieel  line,  was  nearer  to  us  than  the  voiees  opposite  to  the  party..  This 
was  the  happy  moment,  hut  with  our  snail  and  disjointed  force,  what  oo'jld 
be  done  ?  There  was  scarcely  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  will- 
tug  and  determined  to  he  sure,  hut  too  few  to  assail  a  fortress  such  as  Que- 
bec is.  If  that  had  heen  known  this  nigiit,  which  was  evideneed  in  a  few 
days  by  the  fugitives  from  the  city,  Arnold  would  most  assuredly  have  has* 
nded  an  attack.  St  John's  Gate,  which  opens  on  Abraham's  Plains,  and  is 
a  most  important  station,  was  unbarred,  nay,  unclosed  :  nothing  but  a  single 
cumon  under  the  care  of  a  drowsy  watch,  was  th«re  ss  a  defense ;  we  were 
not  a  mile  distant,  and  might  have  entered  unknown,  and  even  unseen. 
These  are  uncertain  opinion^  renting  on  the  vague  reports  of  the  moment, 
wMdi  might  have  been  true,  or  untrue.  My  memory  is,  however,  fresh  in 
tito  recolleetion  of  tho  hesrt-bumings  this  failure  caused  among  us.  Prov- 
idenss^  lor  wise  purposes,  would  have  it  otherwise.  Near  daylight,  requir- 
ing rest  and  refreshment,  the  troops  moved  a  mile,  to  a  farm-house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Caldwell's.  This  waa  a  great  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
with  Bumeroos  outhouses,  which  testified  the  agricultural  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  owner.    He,  good  soul,  was  then  snug  in  Quebec. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  had  the  boldness,  you  might  say  the  audacity,  or 
itill  more  eorrooUy,  the  folly,  to  draw  us  up  in  a  line,  in  front  and  opposite 
to  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  pan^Mt  wss  lined  by  hundreds  of  gaping  citi* 
tens  and  soldiers,  whom  our  guns  could  not  harm,  because  of  the  distanoet 
They  gave  us  a  huzza  1  We  returned  it,  and  remained  a  considerable  tdm* 
bouttng,  and  spending  our  powdor  against  the  walls,  for  we  harmed  no- 
ons. In  some  minutes  a  thirty-six  pounder  wss  let  loose  upon  us ;  but  so 
ill  was  the  gun  pointed,  that  tiie  ball  fell  short,  or  passed  high  over  our 
hesds.  Another,  snd  another  succeeded — to  these  salutes,  we  gavo  them^ 
all  we  eould,  another  and  another  huzza.  It  must  be  confessed,,  that  this 
ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion  of  Arnold.  TUa  notion 
was  by  no  moans  singular.  Morgan,  Febiger  and  other  officers^  who  had 
Men  service,  did  not  henkate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  viow.  However,. 
Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify,  of  which  we  wtfe  then  ignorant.  He 
was  well  known  at  Quebuc.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from  Uua  port  to  the 
West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses..  Henee^  he  was  de- 
spised by  tho  principal  people.  The  epithet  "  hone  jookey„'^  wss  freely  and 
univenslly  heslowed  upon  him,  by  the  British.  Having  now  obtained 
power,  he  became  anxious  to  display.it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  for- 
meriy  despised  and  contemned  him.  The  veneraUe  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  an 
Irishman  of  a  moat  amiable  and  mild  character,  Colonel  Maclean,  a  Scotch- 
man, old  in  warfare,  would  not,  in  any  shape,  oommunicato  with  him.  II 
Montgomery  had  originally  been  our  commander,  matten  mighX  have  he«i 
ttoie  eiviUy  conducted. 
5 
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▼itioDy  except  a  fiiiall  qnastitj  of  oaten  meal,  reeembling  in  grit  our  chop* 
ped  rye.  Simpeon  warmed  some  of  this  in  water,  and  ate  with  gusto.  To 
me  it  was  nauseous :  thii  may  hare  been  owing  to  the  luncheon  from  Smith's 
hoard.  The  French  men  told  ns^  that  those  who  preceded,  had  devoured 
the  very  entrails  of  the  cattle.  One  of  the  eastern  men,  as  we  came  to  tho 
Are,  was  goiging  the  last  Ittt  of  the  colon,  half  rinsed^*half  broiled.  It  may 
be  sud,  he  ate  with  pleasure,  as  he  tore  it  as  a  hungry  dog  would  tear  a 
haunch  of  meat  We  aoon  encamped  lor  the  nighl^  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
succor. 

November  kh.  About  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  airived  at  a  large  stream 
coming  from  the  east^  which  we  ran  through,  though  more  than  mid-deep. 
This  was  the  moat  chilling  bath  we  had  hitherto  received  :  the  weather  was 
raw  and  cold.  It  was  the  seventeenih  and  the  harsheet  of  my  birthdays. 
Within  a  few  hurfSred  yards  of  the  river  stood  the  ^  first  house"  in  Canada  : 
we  approached  it  in  ecataoy,  sure  of  being  relieved  from  death  by  the  means 
of  famine; 

Many  of  our  compatriots  were  unaware  of  that  death  which  arises  from 
sudden  repletion.  The  active  spirit  of  Arnold,  with  such  able  assistants  as 
John  M.  Taylor  and  Steele,  had  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions.  The 
men  were  furious,  voracious^  and  insatiable.  Three  starvations  had  taught 
me  wisdom.  My  friends  took  my  advice.  But^  notwithstanding  the  irre- 
fragable aignments  the  offioers  used  to  insure  moderation,  the  men  were  out- 
rsgeous  upon  the  sulyect ;  they  had  no  comprehension  of  such  reasoning. 

Among  these  was  one,  of  our  company,  a  good  and  orderly  soldier,  who, 
from  my  affection  toward  him,  I  watched  like  another  doctor  Pedro  Posi- 
tive ;  yet  all  r^resentation  and  reasoning  on  my  part,  had  no  influence. 
Boiled  beef,  hot  bread,  potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted,  were  gormandized  with- 
out stint.  He  seemed  to  defy  death,  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  present 
gratification,  and  died  two  days  after.  Many  of  the  men  sickened.  If  not 
much  mistaken,  we  lost  three  of  our  company,  by  their  imprudence  on  this 
occasion.  The  immediate  extension  of  the  stomach  by  food,  after  a  lengthy 
last^  operates  a  more  sudden  extinction  of  life,  than  the  total  absence  of 
aliment. 

At  this  place,  we  for  the  first  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  worthy 
and  respectable  Indian,  Natanis,  and  his  brother  Sabatis,  with  some  othen 
of  their  tribe  (the  Abenaquis) :  he,  his  brother  Sabatis,  and  seventeen  other 
Indians,  the  nephews  and  friends  of  Natanis,  marched  with  us  to  Quebec, 
and  were  in  the  attack  of  that  plaoe^  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary following.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary 
war,  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  actual  warfare  against  our  enemies. 
To  bo  sure,  it  was  the  act  of  a  junior  commander,  unwarranted,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  orders  of  his  superiors ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
authorize,  in  a  small  degree,  upon  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  horrible 
system  of  aggression,  which  in  a  short  time  ensued,  and  astonished  and  dia* 
gUi»ted  the  civilized  world. 

Our  severest  personal  sufferings  for  want  of  food  were  over.  The  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  this  point  had  been  dreadful ;  one  day  when  near 
the  head  of  the  Ghaudiere,  a  mountain  putting  into  that  stream  compelled 
us  to  pass  the  maigin  upon  a  log,  which  had  been  brought  there  by  a  freshet 
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The  bark  and  limbs  of  the  tree  had  been  worn  awaj  by  the  robbings  of  the 
ice,  and  the  trank  lay  lengthwise  along  the  narrow  passaget  smooth  and  slip- 
pery, snd  goiged  the  pass.  This  difficulty  had  collected  here  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  the  troops,  who  claimed  the  right  of  passage  according  to  the 
Older  of  oomiog  to  it  The  log  was  to  be  footed,  or  the  water,  of  the  depth 
of  three  or  fionr  feet^  must  be  waded.  There  was  no  alternative.  An  eastern 
man,  bare-footed,  bare-headed,  and  thinly  clad,  lean  and  wretched  from  ab- 
stineQce,  with  his  musket  in  hand,  passed  the  log  immediately  before  me. 
His  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  several  feet  into  the  water.  We  passed  on  re- 
gardless of  his  fate.  Even  his  immediate  friends  and  comrades,  many  of 
whom  were  on  the  log  at  the  same  moment^  did  not  deign  to  lend  him  an 
assisting  hand.  Death  stared  ns  in  the  face.  I  gave  him  a  sincere  sigh  at 
parting  for  to  lose  my  place  in  the  file,  viight  have  been  fatal.  This  pitiable 
being  died  in  the  wilderness.  The  hard  fate  of  many  o^bere  might  be  re- 
capitulated, but  the  dreadful  tale  of  incidents,  if  truly  told,  would  merely 
serve  to  lacerate  the  heart  of  pity,  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
of  benevolence.  Tears  many  years  since,  have  often  wetted  my  cheeks, 
when  recollecting  the  disasters  of  that  unfortunate  campaign,  the  memomble 
exit  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  of  many  worthy  fellow-citizens,  whose  worth 
at  this  time  is  embalmed  solely  in  the  breasts  of  their  surviving  associates. 
SeTen  died  sheerly  from  famine ;  and  many  others  by  disorders  arising  from 
hud  service  in  the  wilderness. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  we  marched  in  straggling  parties 
through  a  flat  and  rich  country,  sprinkled,  it  might  be  said,  decorated,  by 
many  low  houses,  all  white- washed,  which  appeared  to  be  the  warm  abodes 
of  a  contented  people.  Every  now  and  then,  a  chapel  came  in  sight ;  but 
more  frequently  the  rade,  but  pious  imitations  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  These  things  created  surprise,  at 
least  in  my  mind,  for  where  I  thought  there  could  be  little  other  than  bar- 
barity, we  found  civilized  men,  in  a  comfortable  staUs,  enjoying  all  the  ben- 
efits arising  from  the  institutions  of  civil  society. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  Arnold,  a  sta- 
tion he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  halting  and  embodying  the  whole  of 
our  emaciated  and  'straggling  troops.  We  were  now  perhaps  thirty  miles 
from  point  Levi ;  which  is  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Que- 
bea  Here  we  found  our  friend  Taylor,  at  a  slaughter  house  worried  almost 
to  death,  in  dealing  out  the  sustenance  of  life  to  others.  Without  hyperbole 
or  circumlociition,  he  gave  us  as  many  pounds  of  beef-steak  as  we  chose  to 
carry.  Proceeding  to  the  next  house^  a  mile  below/  some  one  of  the  party 
became  cook.  Good  bread  and  potatoes,  with  the  accompaniment  of  beef- 
steak, produced  a  savory  meal.  Believing  myself  out  of  danger  from  any 
extraordinary  indulgence  of  appetite,  the  due  quantity  was  exceeded,  and 
7et|  believe  me,  it  was  not  more  than  an  anchorite  might  religiously  take. 
We  soon  became  sensible  of  this  act  of  imprudence.  The  march  of  the 
afternoon  was  a  dull  and  heavy  one.  A  fever  attacked  me.  I  became  ac- 
cording to  my  feelings,  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.  The  evening 
bn>ught  me  no  comfort,  though  we  slept  warmly  in  a  farm  house. 

November  7th.  The  army  now  formed  into  more  regular  and  compact 
Older,  in  the  morning  pretty  early  we  proceeded.    About  noon  my  disorder 
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had  increased  so  intolerably,  that  I  could  not  put  a  foot  forward.  Seating 
myself  upon  a  log  at  the  way-side,  the  troops  passed  on.  In  the  rear  came 
Arnold  on  horseback.  He  knew  my  name  and  character,  and  good  naturadly 
inquired  after  my  health.  Being  informed,  he  dismounted,  ran  down  to  the 
river  side,  and  hailed  the  owner  of  the  house,  which  stood  opposite  across 
the  water.  The  good  Canadian,  iu  his  canoe,  quickly  arriTod.  Depositing 
my  gun  and  accoutrements  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  men,  who  attended 
upon  me,  and  had  been  disarmed  by  losing  his  rifle  in  seme  one  of  the 
wreckings  above,  and  Arnold  putting  two  silver  dollars  into  my  hands,  the 
Frenchman  carried  me  to  his  house.  Ooing  to  bed  with  a  high  fever  upon 
me^  I  lay  all  this  and  the  following  day  without  tasting  food.  That  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its  absence  became  the  ours. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  (10th  November),  brought  me  health.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  been  very  attentive  and  kind,  asked  me  to 
breakfast  This  humble,  but  generous  meal,  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  milk, 
for  the  guesti  with  excellent  bread.  The  fare  of  the  family  was  this  same 
bread,  garlic,  and  salt — ^I  had  observed,  that  this  was  the  usual  morning's 
diet,  for  I  lay  in  the  stove^room,  where  the  family  ate  and  slept.  This 
worthy  family  was  oomposed  of  seven  persons ;  the  parents  in  the  prime  of 
Hfe^  and  five  charming  ruddy  children,  all  neatly  and  warmly  clothed  in 
woolen,  apparently  of  their  own  manufactory.  Yon  might  suppose,  from 
the  manner  of  their  living,  that  these  persons  were  poor.  No  such  thing. 
They  were  in  good  circumstances.  Their  house,  bam,  stabling,  etc,  were 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  their  diet  such  as  is  universal  among  the  French 
peasantry  of  Canada.  Proffering  my  .two  dollars  to  this  honest  man,  he  re- 
jected them  with  something  like  disdain  in  his  countenance,  intimating  to 
me  that  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  dictetes  of  religion  and  humanity.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  when  I  took  my  leave  of  these  amiable  people.  But  they 
had  not  even  yet  done  enough  for  me.  The  father  inusted  on  attending  me 
to  the  ferry  some  miles  off,  where  the  river  tekes  a  turn  almost  due  north, 
to  meet  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  my  worthy  host  procured  me  a  passage 
soot  free,  observing  to  me  my  money  might  be  required  before  the  army 
could  be  overtaken.  Landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  way  could 
not  be  misteken,  the  track  of  the  army  had  strongly  marked  the  rout  To 
me  it  was  a  most  gloomy  and  solitary  march.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  coune  of  ten  miles.  Here  and  there  was  a  farm-house,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  closely  housed  or  absent  from  their  homes.  Afternoon, 
arriving  at  the  quarters  of  our  company,  my  gun  and  accoutrements  were 
reclaimed  with  ardor. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Livi  we  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  in  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November  and  landed  at  WolPs  Cove. 

November  14th.  The  troops  easily  ascended  the  hill,  by  a  good  road  cut 
in  it  slantingly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1759,  when  the  immortel  WoU 
mounted  hero — it  was  then  a  steep  declivity,  enfiladed  by  a  host  of  savages. 

November  15th.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so  deservedly  famous  in  story.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold,  and  we  wero  thinly  dad.  While  an  adventurous  party  dis- 
patohed  by  Arnold,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Moigan's  lieutenants, 
wero  examining  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  wero  pacing  the  plains  to  and  fro^ 
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in  nlenoe^  to  keep  oiinelves  warm.  The  winter  had  set  in — a  cold  north- 
waiter  blew  with  mioominoB  keenneei.  By  the  time  the  reconnoiteriog  party 
retoraed,  daylight  was  not  very  distant.  The  party  found  everything  toward 
the  eUy  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietnesa.  This  report  was  deliyeied,  in  my 
presenoe,  to  Morgan,  howerer  the  contrary  may  have  been  represented 
nnoe.  Not  even  the  cry  of  '^  All's  well"  waa  uttered,  was  a  part  of  their 
leport,  yet  we  heard  thai  ory  from  the  walla,  even  where  we  were ;  but  this 
in  a  diraet  line,  was  nearer  to  us  than  the  voiees  opposite  to  the  party.  This 
was  the  happy  moment,  but  with  our  small  and  disjointed  force,  what  oo;ild 
be  done  ?  There  waa  scarody  more  than  three  Hundred  and  fifty  men,  will- 
ing and  determined  to  be  sure,  but  too  few  to  assail  a  fortress  such  as  Que- 
bec is.  If  that  had  been  known  this  night,  which  waa  evideneed  in  a  few 
days  by  the  ftigiiives  from  the  city,  Arnold  would  most  assuredly  have  hav- 
uded  an  attack.  St  John's  Chite,  whieh  opens  on  Abraham's  Plains,  and  is 
a  most  important  station,  was  unbarred,  nay,  unclosed  :  nothing  but  a  single 
Gumm  mider  the  care  of  a  drowsy  watoh,  waa  there  aa  a  defense ;  we  were 
not  a  mile  distant,  and  might  have  entered  unknown,  and  even  unseen. 
These  are  uncertain  opinions^  resting  on  the  vague  reports  of  the  moment, 
whidi  might  have  been  true,  or  untrue.  My  memory  is,  however,  fresh  in 
the  reoolleetion  of  tho  heart-burnings  this  failure  caused  among  us.  Fiov- 
idenes^  lor  wisa  purposes,  would  have  it  otherwise.  Near  daylight,  requir- 
ing rest  and  refreshment,  the  troops  moved  a  mile,  to  a  farm-house  of  Lieu- 
tenant (Governor  Caldwell's.  This  was  a  great  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
with  aumepooa  outhouses,  which  testified  the  agricultural  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  owner.    He,  good  soul,  was  then  snug  in  Quebec. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  had  the  boldness,  you  might  say  the  audacity,  or 
itill  more  oorrootly,  the  lolly,  to  draw  us  up  in  a  line,  in  front  and  opposite 
to  the  wan  of  the  city.  The  parapet  waa  lined  by  hundreds  of  gaping  citi-^ 
tens  snd  soldiers^  whom  our  guns  could  not  harm,  because  of  the  distanoet 
They  gave  ua  a  hussa  \  We  returned  it,  and  remained  a  considerable  tim* 
huuttng;  and  spending  our  powder  againat  Uie  wallas  for  we  harmed  no 
one.  In  some  minutes  a  thirty-six  pounder  waa  let  loose  upon  us ;  biat  so 
ill  wss  the  gun  pointed,  that  tiie  ball  fell  shorty  or  passed  high  over  our 
heads.  Another,  and  another  succeeded — to  these  salutes,  we  gave  them^ 
ail  we  eould,  another  and  another  huzza.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  thia 
ridiculous  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion  of  Arnold.  Thia  notion 
was  by  no  means  singular.  Morgan,  Febiger  and  other  officeis,  who  had 
teen  service,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view»  However,. 
Arnold  had  a  Tain  desire  to  gratify,  of  which  we  wwe  then  ignorant.  He 
was  well  known  at  Quebiic.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from  thia  port  to  the 
West  Indies,  moat  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses..  Hence^  he  was  de- 
spised by  the  principal  people.  The  OfMthet  **  horse  jodkey,.'^  waa  freely  and 
univenally  heatowed  upon  him,  by  the  British.  Having  now  obtained 
power,  he  became  anxious  to  display.it  in  the  lacea  ef  those  who  had  for- 
msriy  despised  and  contemned  him.  The  veneraUa  Sir  Gay  Carleton,  an 
Imhauui  of  a  meat  amiable  and  mild  chaneter,  Colonel  Madean,  a  Scotch- 
man, old  in  warfiure,  wonld  not,  in  any  shape,  communicato  with  him.  II 
Montgomery  had  originally  been  our  commander,  matten  mighX  have  ha«i 
uoie  dvilly  ogoducted. 
5 
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Many  of  our  wuest  men,  within  the  ooloniet,  wrote  and  spoke  of  this  bra 
Tading,  as  a  matter  of  moment,  and  with  mneh  applause.  Even  somo  ot 
oar  historians  ((Gordon)  have  given  it  celebrity.  But  a  more  silly  and  boast- 
ful British  historian  (A.mwell)  says  there  was  a  dread fol  cannonade,  by 
which  many  of  the  rebels  were  destroyed.  The  truth  is,  that  this  day  loi 
a  drop  of  Uood  was  shed,  hot  that  of  Qovernor  Caldwell's  horned  cattle^ 
hogs  and  poultry,  which  run  plentifully.  After  this  ridofy  in  hoaiaing^ 
which  was  boys'  play,  and  sutled  me  to  a  hair,  we  returned  to  quartets  to 
partake  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

The  next  day  (November  15th),  a  scene  of  a  different  kind  opened,  whidi 
let  us  into  the  true  character  of  Arnold.  In 'the  wildemesi^  the  men  had 
been  stinted  to  a  pint  of  flour  by  the  day.  This  scanty  allowance  of  ftour 
had  been  continued  since  we  had  come  into  this  plentifnl  countir.  Moigan, 
Hendricks  and  Smith,  waited  upon  the  oommander-in-chief,  to  reprssent  the 
grievance  and  obtain  redress.  Altercation  and  warm  language  took  place. 
Smith,  with  his  usual  loquacity,  told  us,  that  Morgan  seemed,  at  one  time, 
upon  the  point  of  striking  Arnold.    We  fared  the  better  for  this  interview. 

On  the  following  day  (November  16th),  the  rifle-companies  ramoved  far- 
ther from  the  city.  About  half  a  mile  from  Caldwell's  house,  our  ooapasy 
obtained  excellent  qusrters,  in  the  house  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  seemed 
wealthy.  He  was  pleasing  in  his  manners,  but  the  rudeness  oar  uogovem- 
able  men  exhibited,  created  in  him  an  apparent  disgust  toward  us.  Here  we 
remained  near  a  week. 

November  18th.  Not  being  fully  in  the  secret,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
recount  the  causes  of  our  retreat,  to  Point  Anx  Tremble,  which  ia  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  or  more  miles  from  Quebea  The  route  thither,  though 
tn  a  severe  winter,  was  interesting.  The  woods  were  leafless,  except  as  to 
ihose  trees  of  the  fir-kind ;  but  numerous  neat  and  handsomely  situated 
farm-houses,  and  many  beautiful  landscapes  were  presented,  and  enlivened 
our  march  dong  this  majestic  stream. 

Ascending  die  river  at  a  dbtauce  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  we  observed  ths 
rapid  passage, -down  stream,  of  a  boat^  and  soon  afterward  of  a  ship,  one  or 
ether  of  which  contained  the  person  of  Sir  Ouy  Carleton.  That  it  was  the 
governor  of  the  provinee,  flying  from  Montgomery,  who  had  by  this  time 
captured  Montreal,  we  were  informed  by  a  special  kind  of  messenger,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  report  of  the  cannon,  by  way  of  feu-de-joie,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  capita!.  Foint  Aux  Tremble,  at  this  time,  had  assumed 
Ihe  appearance  of  a  straggling  village.  There  was  a  spacious  chapel,  where 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  performed,  with  a  pomp 
not  seen  in  our  churohes,  but  by  a  fervency  and  seal  apparently  very  pioui, 
which  became  a  severe  and  addition^  stroke  at  eariy  prejudices.  Qiiartera 
were  obtained  in  the  village  and  fam-houses,  disperaed  over  a  space  of  some 
miles,  up  and  down  the  river.  We  -enjoyed  as  m«ch  comfort  as  tight  houses 
warm  fires,  and  our  scantiness  of  -clothing  would  admit.  Provisions  were  io 
plenty,  and  particularly  beef,  which,  though  small  in  bulk,  was  of  an  excel* 
lent  flavor.  Being  in  a  few  days,  as  it  were,  domesticated  in  a  respecAable 
(armei's  house,  we  now  had  leisora  to  oteerve  the  economy  of  the  family. 
Every  ere  vies  thfongh  ^whioh  oold  air  oould  penetrate,  was  carefully  pssted 
with  strips  of  paper  of  every  color.  To  permit  the  oold  air  to  intrude  is  not 
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^  only  eYil  wliich  results ;  Imt  the  smallest  iotentioe  with  the  air,  also 
admits  an  almost  impalpable  snow,  wliich  is  verj  inconTSDieni,  particularlj 
afc  Digbt,  when  the  winds  blow  most  sharply.  A  stove  of  iron  stood  a  small 
sptoe  from  the  wall  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  bat  in  snch  a  way  that  it  might 
U  encompassed  by  the  family  or  the  gaests.  This  store  was  kept  oontin- 
uUy  hot,  both  by  day  and  by  night  Over  the  stove  there  is  a  rack  so  con- 
itnicted  ss  to  serve  for  the  drying  of  wet  clothes,  moocasina,  etc  When 
ihete  people  skaghter  their  besets  for  winter  use,  they  cut  up  the  meat  into 
nnall  pieces,  such  as  a  half  pound,  two  pounds,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  &mily.  In  the  evening  before  bedtime,  the  females  of  the  house, 
prepsre  the  dinner  of  the  following  day.  It  may  be  particularly  desciibed, 
M  it  wai  done  in  our  view  for  a  number  of  days  together,  and  daring  the 
time  was  never  varied.  This  was  the  manner :  A  piece  of  pork  or  boef^  or 
a  portion  of  each  kind,  together  with  a  sufficiency  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
tnraips,  seasoned  with  salt^  and  an  adequate  quantity  of  water,  were  put 
into  a  neat  tin  kettle  with  a  close  lid.  The  kettle,  thus  replenished,  was 
phced  on  the  stove  in  the  room  where  we  all  slept^  and  there  it  simmered 
till  the  time  of  rising,  when  it  was  taken  to  a  small  fire  in  the  kitchen,  where 
t  stewing  continned  till  near  noon,  when  they  dined.  The  eontonts  were 
teemed  into  a  large  boson.  Each  person  had  a  plate — ^no  knifo  was  used,  ex- 
cept one  to  cut  the  bread,  but  a  five  or  six  pronged  fork  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  a  spoon.  The  meat  required  no  cutting,  as  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mndlage,  or  at  least  to  shreds.  This,  you  may  say,  is  trifling  information, 
end  unworthy  of  your  notice ;  according  to  my  mind,  it  is  important  to  all 
of  OB,  to  know  the  habits,  manners,  and  means  of  existence  of  that  class  of 
lodety,  which,  in  all  nations,  composes  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the  body 
politia  Our  dinner  followed  in  a  few  hours.  The  manner  of  our  cookery 
ezdtod  sstonishment  in  our  hosts.  As  much  beef  wss  consumed  at  a  single 
meal,  as  would  have  served  this  family  for  a  week.  Remember,  however, 
that  the  mess  consisted  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  double  and  treble 
lations.  Two  rosy-cheeked  daughters  of  the  house,  soon  contrived  the  means 
and  obtuned  the  surplus.  This  circumstapce,  most  probably,  made  us  agree- 
aUe  to  the  family,  for  we  had  nothing  else  to  bestow.  The  snow  had  now 
fallen  in  abundance,  and  enlivened  the  country.  Sleighs  and  sleds  were 
paving  in  every  direction.  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  anew 
hya  in  the  country  from  three  to  five  feot  deep  over  the  surface. 

On  the  first  of  December,  General  Montgomery,  who  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected, arrived  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  who  had  oome  on  by  the 
way  of  Champlaine.  Arnold's  corps,  was  paraded  in  front  of  the  chapel  It 
was  k>wering  and  cold,  but  the  appearance  of  the  general  here,  gave  us 
warmth  and  animation.  He  was  well  limbed,  tall  and  handsome,  though  his 
faoe  wai  much  pock-marked.  His  air  and  manner,  designated  the  real  sol- 
dier. He  made  us  a  abort,  but  enex)$etic  and  elegant  speech,  the  burden  of 
which  wss  an  applause  of  our  spirit  in  passing  the  wilderness ;  a  hope,  our 
peraeveranee  in  that  spirit  would  continue,  and  a  promise  of  warm  clothing ; 
the  latter  was  a  most  comfortable  assurance.  A  few  huzaas  from  our  frees- 
faig  bodies  were  returned  to  the  address  of  the  gallant  hero.  Now  new  life 
was  inf:«ed  into  the  whole  of  the  corpe. 

The  Mxt  day  (December  2d),  we  retraced  the  route  from  Quebec  A  snow 
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had  increased  so  intolorably,  that  I  could  not  put  a  foot  forward.  Seating 
myself  upon  a  log  at  the  way-side,  the  troops  passed  on.  In  the  rear  cama 
Arnold  on  horsebaok.  Be  knew  my  name  and  character,  and  good  natttredly 
inquired  after  my  health.  Being  informed,  he  dismounted,  ran  down  to  the 
river  side,  and  hailed  the  ovmer  of  the  house,  which  stood  opposite  aoioes 
the  water.  The  good  Canadian,  in  his  caooe,  quickly  urived.  Depositing 
my  gun  and  accoutrements  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  men,  who  attended 
upon  me,  and  had  been  disarmed  by  losing  his  rifle  in  some  one  of  tha 
wreckings  above,  and  Arnold  putting  two  silver  dollars  into  my  hands,  the 
Frenchman  carried  mo  to  his  house.  Gk>ing  to  bed  with  a  high  fever  upon 
me^  I  lay  all  this  and  the  following  day  without  tasting  food.  That  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its  absence  became  the  curs. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  (IQth  November),  brought  me  health.  Tbe 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  been  very  attentive  and  kind,  asked  me  to 
breakfast  This  humble,  but  generous  meal,  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  milk, 
for  the  guest,  with  excellent  bread.  The  fare  of  the  family  was  this  same 
bread,  garlic,  and  salt — ^I  had  observed,  that  this  was  the  usual  moraiDg*8 
diet,  for  I  lay  in  the  stove-room,  where  the  family  ate  and  slept.  This 
worthy  family  was  composed  of  seven  persons ;  the  parents  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  five  charming  ruddy  children,  all  neatly  and  warmly  clothed  in 
woolen,  apparently  of  their  own  manu&ctory.  You  might  suppose,  from 
the  manner  of  their  living,  that  those  persons  were  poor.  No  such  thing. 
They  were  in  good  circumstances.  Their  house,  bam,  stabling,  etc.,  were 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  their  diet  such  as  is  universal  among  the  French 
peasantry  of  Canada.  '  Proffering  my  .two  dollars  to  this  honest  man,  he  re- 
jected them  with  something  like  disdain  in  his  countenance,  intimating  to 
me  that  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  dictates  of  roligion  and  humanity.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes  when  I  took  my  leave  of  these  amiable  people.  But  they 
had  not  even  yet  done  enough  for  me.  The  father  insisted  on  attending  me 
to  the  ferry  some  miles  off,  where  the  river  takes  a  turn  almost  due  north, 
to  meet  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  my  worthy  host  procured  me  a  passage 
scot  free,  observing  to  roe  my  money  might  be  required  before  the  army 
could  be  overtaken.  Landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  way  could 
not  be  mistaken,  the  track  of  the  army  had  strongly  marked  the  rout  To 
me  it  was  a  most  gloomy  and  solitary  march.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  ten  miles.  Here  and  there  was  a  farm-house,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  either  closely  housed  or  absent  from  their  homes.  Afternoon, 
arriving  at  the  quarters  of  our  company,  my  gun  and  accoutrements  were 
reclaimed  with  ardor. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Llvi  we  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in  boats  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November  and  landed  at  WolPs  Cove. 

November  14th.  The  troops  easily  ascended  the  hill,  by  a  good  road  cut 
in  it  slantingly.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1759,  when  the  immortal  Wolf 
mounted  here — it  was  then  a  steep  declivity,  enfiladed  by  a  host  of  savages. 

November  15th.  Arriving  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  so  deservedly  famous  in  story.  The  morn- 
ing was  cold,  and  we  were  thinly  clad.  While  an  adventurous  party  dis- 
patched by  Arnold,  under  the  command  of  one  of  Moigan's  lieutenants, 
were  examining  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  were  pacing  the  plains  to  and  £ro, 
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in  nleDoe^  to  Inep  onraelvwi  warm.  Tbe  wt&tor  had  Mfc  in— «  cold  north* 
vaster  blew  with  uncommoii  keenneM.  By  the  time  the  reconnoitering  party 
retained,  daylight  was  not  very  distaatb  The  party  found  everything  toward 
the  eity  in  a  state  of  perfect  quietaest.  This  report  was  deUyered,  in  my 
preeeaee,  to  Morgan,  however  the  contrary  may  have  been  represented 
nnce.  Not  even  the  ciy  of  "  AlPs  well''  waa  uttered,  was  a  part  of  their 
leport,  yet  we  heard  that  cry  from  the  walls,  even  where  we  were ;  but  this 
in  a  diieei  line^  was  nearer  to  us  than  the  voices  opposite  to  the  party..  This 
was  the  happy  moment,  bat  with  our  small  and  disjointed  force,  what  could 
be  dene  ?  There  was  scaicely  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  will- 
ing and  determined  to  be  sure,  hut  too  few  to  assail  a  fortress  such  as  Que- 
bec k  If  that  had  been  known  this  ni^^  which  was  evidenced  in  a  few 
days  by  the  ftigitives  from  the  city,  Arnold  would  most  assuredly  have  has« 
tided  an  attack.  8t  John's  Gate,  which  opens  on  Abraham's  Plains,  and  is 
a  most  important  station,  was  unbarred,  nay,  unclosed  :  nothing  but  a  single 
cannon  under  the  care  of  a  drowsy  watch,  was  there  as  a  defense ;  we  were 
Dot  a  mile  distant,  and  might  have  entered  unknown,  and  even  unseen. 
These  are  uncertain  opinions^  renting  on  the  vague  reports  of  the  moment, 
which  might  have  been  true,  or  untrue.  My  memory  is,  however,  fresh  in 
the  leoolleetion  of  the  heart-burnings  this  failure  caused  among  us.  Prov- 
ide&osy  for  wise  purpoaes,  would  have  it  otherwise.  Near  daylight,  requir- 
ing nst  and  refreshment,  the  troops  moved  s  mile,  to  a  farm-house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Caldwell's.  This  was  a  great  pile  of  wooden  buildings, 
with  numenms  outhouses,  which  testified  the  agricultural  spirit  and  taste  of 
the  owner.    He,  good  soul,  was  then  snug  in  Quebec 

The  next  day,  Arnold  had  the  boldness,  you  might  say  the  audacity,  or 
■till  meie  correctly,  the  folly,  to  draw  us  up  in  a  line,  in  front  and  opposite 
to  the  wall  of  the  dty.  The  panq>et  was  lined  by  hundreds  of  gaping  citi-^ 
leos  and  soldien,  whom  our  guns  could  not  harm,  because  of  the  distancet 
They  gaye  us  a  huaza  I  We  returned  it,  and  remained  a  considerable  time 
hoiniBg^  and  spending  our  powder  against  the  walls^  for  we  harmed  ne- 
ODe.  Id  some  miBUtes  a  thirty-six  poAnder  wss  let  loose  upon  us ;  but  so 
ill  wss  the  gun  pointed,  that  tiie  ball  fell  short,  or  passed  high  ov«r  our 
l^Mds.  Another,  and  another  succeeded — to  these  salutes,  we  gave  them< 
tU  we  could,  another  and  another  huzsa.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  this 
ridieuloos  affair  gave  me  a  contemptible  opinion  of  Arnold.  This,  notion 
*^  by  DO  means  singular.  Moigan,  Febiger  and  other  olScers^  who  had 
*Mn  service,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  However,. 
^nM  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratiry,  of  which  we  were  then  ignorant.  He 
^ta  well  known  at  Qnebbc.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from  this  port  to  the 
West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses^  Henee^  he  was  de- 
spised by  the  principal  people.  The  epithet  "  hone  jookey„*^  was  freely  and 
nniveisslly  bestowed  upon  him,  by  the  British*  Having  now  obtained 
P^^  he  became  anxious  to  display.it  in  the  faces  ef  those  who  had  for^ 
^^y  despised  and  contemned  him.  The  veneraUe  Sir  €»ay  Carleton,  an 
Imhttsaof  a  most  amiable  and  mild  chaiacter.  Colonel  Madean,  a  Scotch- 
^^  old  in  warfare,  would  not,  in  any  shape,  communicate  with  him.  If 
Montgomery  had  originally  been  our  commander,  matten  might  have  bean 
»»ois  civilly  conducted. 
6 
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th«  dutaace  icarcely  more  Uua  Ume  hundred  yaidi.  That  potiUon  y/rMM 
dunged  for  one  more  eecwe.  A  honee^  whieh  had  beea^«  toveru,  was 
adopted  in  iti  steed.  This  house  was  pecaliarljr  situated.  It  wm  oonpara- 
tiT^Iy  small  with  the  former  ia  its  dimeQstoD%  but  the  walls  were  strongs 
and  the  ceiliDgs  bomb-proof.  It  stood  under  the  hill,  so  as  to  be  out  of  tho 
range  of  the  shot^  from  the  ramparts  contiguous  to  Palace  Gate,  which  was 
eleYsted  far  aboYe  us.  Simpson  would  say,  Jack,  let  us  have  a  shot  at  thosa 
fellows.  Etou  at  noon-day,  we  would  creep  along  close  to  the  houses^  which 
ranged  under  the  hill,  but  close  in  with  it^  till  wa  came  within  forty  yards 
of  Palace  Gate.  Here  was  a  smith-^hap^  formed  of  log^  through  the  crey- 
ices,  of  which,  we  would  fire,  at  an  angle  of  70^,  at  the  sentries  aboTo  us. 
Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  it  was  said,  several  oflkerL  This  waa  dis- 
honorable war,  though  authorised  by  the  practices  of  those  times. 

It  is  but  fair  and  honest  to  relate  to  you  an  anecdote  concerning  myself 
which  will  convey  to  your  minds  some  notion  of  that  affection  of  the  head 
or  heart  which  the  military  call  a  panic-terror.  Being  one  of  the  guard  and 
having  been  relieved  as  a  sentry  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night,  upon 
returning  to  the  guard-house,  in  a  dozing  state  I  cast  myself  on  a  bench, 
next  the  back  wall— young,  my  sleeps  were  deep  and  heavy ;  my  youth 
obtained  this  grace  from  Simpson,  the  officer  who  commanded  ;  about  three 
o'clock,  I  was  roused  by  a  horrible  noise.  The  enemy,  in  cssting  their 
shells,  usually  began  in  the  evening^  and  threw  but  a  few ;  toward  moniing; 
they  became  mora  alert  Our  station  being  out  of  sight,  it  was  so  managed, 
as  to  throw  the  shelU  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  directly  back  of  us,  so  that  they 
would  trundle  down  against  the  wall  of  the  guard-house.  This  hod  fre- 
quently occurred  before,  but  was  not  minded.  A  thirteen  inch  shell,  thus 
tlirown,  came  immediately  opposite  the  place  where  my  head  lay ;  to  be 
sure,  the  three  feet  wall  was  between  us.  The  bunting  report  wss  tremen- 
dous, but  it  was  heard  in  a  profound  sleep.  Starting  instantly,  though  un- 
conscious of  the  cause,  I  run  probably  fifty  yards,  through  untrod  snow, 
three  feet  deep^  to  a  coal-house,  a  place  quite  unknown  to  me  before :  It 
was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  extreme  cold,  restored  that  kind  of 
sensibility,  which  enabled  me  to  know  my  real  situation.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  cause,  the  probable  effect,  nor  anything  of  the  consequences,  which 
might  follow  from  this  involuntary  exertion,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  species 
of  the  panic,  which  has  been  known  to  affect  whole  armies.  The  circum- 
stance here  related,  caused  a  laugh  against  me ;  but  it  wss  soon  discovered, 
that  thoso  of  the  soldiery,  though  wide  awake,  were  as  much  panic  stricken 
as  myself.  The  laugh  rebounded  upon  them.  During  this  period,  we  hsd 
many  bitter  cold  nights. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  or  2l8t  of  December,  a  snow-storm,  driving 
fiercely  from  the  north-east,  induced  the  noble  Montgomery,  to  order  an  at- 
tack on  the  fortress.  Our  force  altogether,  4id  not  amount  to  more  than 
eleven  hundred  men,  and  many  of  these,  by  contrivances  of  their  own,  were 
in  the  hospital,  which,  by  this  time,  was  transferred  to  the  nunnery.  The 
storm  abated — the  moon  shone,  and  we  retired  to  repose,  truly  unwillingly. 
We  had  caught  our  commandei's  spirit,  who  wss  anxious,  after  the  capture 
of  Chamblee,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal,  to  add  Quebec,  ss  a  prime  trophy  to 
the  laurels  already  won.    Captain  Smith,  the  head  of  our  mess,  ss  captain, 
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hmd  iMen  invited  to  General  Montgomery's  coundl  of  offioen  (none  under 
that  gnde  being  celled),  like  moet  of  uninetructed  men,  he  was  talkative, 
ftnd  what  is  mnch  worse  in  military  affairs,  very  communicative.  I  believe 
blnshizig  followed  the  intelligence  he  gave  me  :  the  idea  of  impropriety  of 
oondnctln  him,  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  The  whole  plan  of  tbe  attack 
on  the  twc  following  days,  was  known  ix^  the  meanest  man  in  the  army. 
How  it  was  disclosed,  is  uncertain,  unless  by  the  fatuity  of  the  captains.  One 
Singleton,  a  sergeant  in  the  troops  which  accompanied  Montgomery,  deserted 
from  the  guard  at  the  suburbs  of  St  John's,  and  disclosed  to  our  foes  the 
purport  of  our  schemes ;  his  desertion  caused  much  anxiety.  The  general 
prudently  gave  out  that  it  was  by  command,  he  would  return  soon  with  in- 
telligence. This  was  believed  generally.  The  latter  information  came  to 
my  knowledge  some  months  afterward,  when  a  prisoner.  Tbe  relation  of 
Smith  to  me,  is  perfect  on  my  memory.  Youth  seldom  foi^et  their  juvenile 
impreisions.  It  was  this :  "  That  we,  of  Arnold's  corps,  accompanied  by 
GapUin  Lang's  York  artillerists,  should  assail  the  lower  town,  on  the  side  of 
SL  Boqne  :  General  Montgomery  was  to  attack  the  lower  town  by  the  way 
of  Gape  Diamond,  which  is  on  Uie  maigin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  false 
attack  was  to  be  made  eastwardly  of  St.  Johns  Gate.  When  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  conjoined  in  the  lower  town,  then  the  priests,  the  women  and 
the  children,  were  to  be  gathered  and  intermingled  with  the  troops,  and  an 
assault  be  made  on  the  upper  town."  Visionary  as  this  mode  of  attack  was, 
from  what  ensued,  it  is  sincerely  my  belief  that  Smith  was  correct  in  his 
information,  as  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  general.  In  those  turbulent 
times,  men  of  gallantry,  such  as  Montgomery,  were  imperiously  necessitated, 
to  keep  op  their  own  fame  and  the  spirits  of  the  people,  to  propose  and  to 
hasard  measures,  even  to  the  confines  of  imprudence.  There  was  another 
drcumstanoe  which  induced  our  brave  and  worthy  general  to  adopt  active 
and  dangerous  means  of  conquest  Many  of  (he  New  England  troops  had 
been  engaged  on  very  short  enlistment^,  some  of  which  were  to  expire  on 
the  first  of  January,  1776.  The  patriotism  of  the  summer  of  seventy-five, 
seemed  almost  extinguished  in  the  ivinter  of  seventy-six.  The  patriotic 
officers  made  every  exertion  to  induce  enlistments,  but  to  no  purpose.  We, 
of  the  "  rifle  corps,"  readily  assented  to  remain  with  the  general,  though  he 
should  be  deserted  by  the  eastern  men,  yet  this  example  had  no  manner  of 
influence  on  the  generality.  The  majority  were  either  farmers  or  sailors,  and 
•ome  had  wives  and  children  at  home.  These,  and  other  reasons,  perhaps 
the  austerity  of  the  winter,  and  the  harshness  of  the  service,  caused  an  ob- 
stinacy of  mind,  which  would  not  submit  to  patriotic  rejo'esentation.  Be- 
sides the  smallpox,  which  had  been  introduced  into  our  cantonments  by  the 
hidecorous  yet  fascinating  arts  of  the  enemy,  had  already  begun  its  ravages. 
This  temper  of  the  men  was  well  known  to  the  general. 

It  was  not  until  the  nig^t  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  one  thousand 
•even  hundred  and  seventy-five,  that  such  kind  of  weather  ensued  as  was 
considered  favorable  for  the  assault  The  forepart  of  the  night  was  admi- 
rably enlightened  by  a  luminous  moon.  Many  of  us,  officers  as  well  as 
privates,  had  dispersed  in  various  directions  among  the  farm  and  tippling 
houses  of  the  vicinity.  We  well  knew  the  signal  for  rallying.  This  was 
no  other  than  a  "snowstorm,'^    About  twelve  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  heaven  was 
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orereMt  We  repund  to  qnarten.  B  j  two  o^dock  we  ware  aeeootnd  and 
began  oar  mndL  The  itonii  wv  oatngeoa»  and  tlw  eoM  wM  extnmel j 
Intio^  In  Uiie  northern  eonntrf  the  snow  is  htown  horiaoMellj  into  tbm 
Uem  of  travelen  on  moet  oeenkme— Uus  wv  our  eve. 

Jenoarf  1st  (177V).  When  we  came  to  CM^s  house,  near  Fslaoe  €hite^ 
«  horrible  roar  of  cannon  took  plaee,  and  a  ringing  of  all  the  belb  of  thm 
dtj,  wluch  are  yeij  nomeions,  and  of  all  sixes^  Arnold,  heading  the  lor* 
lom  hope,  advanced,  perhaps^  one  hvndied  7arA%  before  the  main  bodj. 
After  tiiese;  followed  Lambda  aitilleriBts.  MoiganPS  compoiy,  led  in  th« 
secondary  part  of  the  oolomn  of  infimtry.  Smith's  MIowed,  headed  hy 
Steele,  the  captain,  from  paitiealar  canses,  being  absent.  Hendrick's  com- 
pany socceeded,  and  the  eastom  men,  so  Cur  as  known  to  me,  Ibllowod  in 
doe  order.  The  snow  was  deeper  than  in  the  fields,  beeanse  of  the  natoro 
of  the  gronnd.  The  path  made  by  Arnold,  Lamb^  and  Morgan,  was  almoet 
imperceptible,  beeanse  of  the  &l1ing  soow :  covering  the  locks  of  our  gan^ 
with  the  lappets  of  oar  coats,  hol^g  down  onr  heads  (for  it  wss  impossible 
to  besr  np  onr  fiices,  sgainst  the  imperious  storm  of  wind  and  snow),  we 
ran  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  single  file.  Along  the  first  of  onr  mn,  from 
Palace  Qate,  for  ssTeral  hnndred  paces,  there  stood  a  range  of  insulated 
bnildiugs,  which  seemed  to  be  store-houses ;  we  pasted  these  quickly  in  sin- 
gle file,  pretty  wide  apart  The  interstices  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards. 
In  these  interrals,  we  received  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
ramparts  above  us.  Here  we  lost  some  brave  men,  when  powerless  to  return 
the  salutes  we  received,  as  the  enemy  was  covered  by  his  impregnable  de- 
fenses. They  were  even  sightless  to  us,  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  blaxe 
from  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets. 

We  proceeded  rapidly,  exposed  to  a  long  line  of  fire  from  the  garrison,  for 
now  we  were  unprotected  by  any  buildings.  The  fire  had  slackened  in  a 
small  degree.  The  enemy  bad  been  partly  called  off  to  resist  Montgomeiy 
and  strengthen  the  party  opposed  to  Arnold  in  our  front  Kow  we  saw 
Colonel  Acnold  returning,  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  supported  by  two  gentle- 
men, a  panton  Spring  was  one,  and  in  my  belief  a  Mr.  Ogden,  the  other. 
Arnold  called  to  the  troops,  in  a  cheering  voice,  as  we  passed,  urging  us  for- 
ward, yet  it  was  observable  among  the  soldiery,  with  whom  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  now  placed,  that  the  colonel's  retiring  damped  their  spirits. 
A  cant  term  "  we  are  sold,"  was  repeatedly  heard  in  many  parts  throughout 
the  line.  Thus  proceeding  enfiladed  by  an  animated  but  lessened  fire,  we 
came  to  the  first  barrier,  wht^re  Arnold  had  been  wounded  in  the  onset 
This  contest  had  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  and  was  somewhat  severe,  but 
the  energy  of  our  men  prevailed.  The  embrasures  were  entered  when  the 
enemy  were  discharging  their  guns.  The  guard,  consisting  of  thirty  personsi 
were  either  taken  or  fled,  leaving  their  arms  behind  them.  At  this  time,  it 
was  discovered  that  our  guns  were  useless,  because  of  the  dampness.  The 
snow,  which  lodged  in  our  fleecy  coats,  was  melted  by  the  warmth  of  our 
bodies.  Thence  came  that  disaster.  Many  of  the  party,  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstance, threw  aside  their  own,  and  seized  the  British  arms.  These  were 
not  only  elegant,  but  were  such,  as  befitted  the  hand  of  a  real  soldier.  It 
was  said,  that  ten  thousand  stand  of  such  arms,  had  been  received  from 
Bngland,  in  the  previous  summer  for  arming  the  Canadian  militia.    Thbse 
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people  were  loeth  to  bear  tbem  in  oppoeition  to  oar  rigbts.  From  tbe  fint 
beirier  to  tbe  eeoond,  tbere  was  a  circular  ooarae  along  tbe  sidee  of  houses, 
and  partly  through  a  street^  probably  of  three  hundred  yards  or  more.  This 
lecond  barrier  was  erected  across  and  near  the  month  of  a  narrow  street, 
adjacent  to  tbe  foot  of  the  bill,  which  opened  into  a  larger  street^  leading 
iofeo  tbe  main  body  of  the  lower  town.  Here  it  was,  that  the  most  serioua 
ooDtention  took  place :  this  became  the  bone  of  strife.  The  admirable 
Montgomery,  by  this  time  (though  it  was  unknown  to  us),  was  no  more; 
yet,  we  expected  momentarily  to  join 'him.  The  firing  on  that  side  of  the 
foitress  ceased,  his  division  fell  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  Campbell, 
of  the  Kew  York  line,  a  worthless  chief,  who  retreated,  without  making  an 
eflbrt,  in  pursuance  of  the  general's  original  plans.  The  incTitable  conse- 
qoence  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  foroes  on  that  side  of  the  city,  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  dastardly  persons  employed  to  make  the  false 
ittscks,  embodied  and  came  down  to  oppose  our  division.  Here  was  sharp- 
skooting.  We  were  on  the  disadvantageous  side  of  the  barrier,  for  such  r. 
paipoee.  Confined  in  a  narrow  street,  hardly  more  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  on  tbe  lower  ground,  scarcely  a  ball,  well  aimed  or  otiierwise,  but  must 
take  effect  upon  us.  Morgan,  Hendricks,  Steele,  Humphreys,  and  a  crowd 
of  every  class  of  tbe  army,  bad  gathered  into  the  narrow  pass,  attempting 
to  anrmount  the  barrier,  which  was  about  twelve  or  mora  feet  high,  and  so 
itiODgly  constructed  that  nothing  but  artillery  could  effectuate  its  destruo- 
tion.  There  was  a  construction,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  within  the  barrier, 
npon  a  rising  ground,  the  cannon  of  which  much  overtopped  the  height  of 
tke  barrier,  hence  we  were  assailed  by  grape  shot  in  abundance.  This  erec- 
tion we  called  the  platform.  Again,  within  the  barrier,  and  close  to  it,  were 
two  ranges  of  musketeers,  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet,  ready  to  receive 
those  who  might  venture  the  dangerous  leap.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the 
enemy  occupied  tbe  upper  chambers  of  the  houses,  in  the  interior  of  the 
barrier,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  from  tbe  windows  of  which  we  became 
fm  marks.  The  enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground  in  fronts  a 
Tsst  superiority  of  numbers,  dry  and  hotter  arms,  gave  them  an  irresistible 
power,  in  so  narrow  space.  Humphreys'  upon  a  mound,  which  was  speedily 
erected,  attended  by  many  brave  men, .  attempted  to  scale  the  barrier,  but 
was  compelled  to  retreat^  by  the  formidable  phalanx  of  bayonets  within, 
and  the  weight  of  fire,  from  the  platform  and  the  buildings.  M6rgan,  brave 
to  temerity,  stormed  and  raged ;  Hendricks,  Bteele,  Kichols,  Humphreys, 
eqnally  brave,  were  sedate,  though  under  a  tremendous  fire.  The  platform, 
which  was  within  our  view,  was  evacuated  by  the  accuracy  of  our  fire,  and 
few  persons  dated  venture  there  again.  Now  it  was,  that  the  necessity  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  houses,  on  our  side  of  the  barrior,  became  apparent. 
Orders  were  given  by  Morgan,  to  that  effect  We  entered — this  was  near 
daylight.  The  houses  were  a  shelter  from  which  we  could  fire  with  much 
iccnracy.  Yet,  even  here,  some  valuablo  lives  were  lost  Hendricks,  when 
aiming  his  rifle  at  some  prominent  person,  died  by  a  straggling  ball  through 
his  heail  He  staggered  a  few  feet  backwards^  and  fell  upon  a  bed,  where 
he  instantly  expired.  He  was  an  ornament  of  our  little  society.  The  ami* 
iUe  Homphreys  died  by  a  like  kind  of  wound,  but  it  was  in  the  street,  be* 
fore  we  entered  the  buildings.    Many  other  brave  men  fell  at  this  place ; 
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among  theso  were  Ueutwant  Cooper,  of  Conneeticat,  and  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  non-oommiasioned  officers,  and  privates.  The  wounded,  were  nnmer- 
oxu,  and  many  of  them  dangerously  so.  Captain  Lamb^  of  the  York  artil- 
lerists^ had  nearly  one  half  of  his  &co  carried  away,  hy  a  grape  or  cannistei 
shot  My  friend  Steele,  lost  three  of  his  fingera,  as  he  was  presenting  bis 
gun  to  firs ;  Captain  Uuhbard  and  Lieutenant  Fisdle^  wen  also  among  the 
wounded, 

WhM  we  rafioot  upon  the  whole  of  the  dangers  at  this  harricade,  and  the 
formidable  foroe  that  came  to  ''annoy  ns»  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so 
many  should  escape  death  and  wounding,  aa  did.  All  hope  of  sncoess 
having  vanished,  a  retreat  was  contemplated,  but  hesitation,  uncertafnty, 
and  a  lassitude  of  mind,  which  generally  takes  place,  in  the  a£Eisln  of  men, 
when  we  fail  in  a  project  upon  which  we  have  attached  much  expectation, 
now  followed.  That  moment  was  foolishly  lost,  when  such  a  movement 
might  have  been  made  with  tolerable  success.  Captain  Laws,  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  men,  issuing  from  Palace  Gate,  most  fairly  and  handsomely 
cooped  us  up. 

Of  the  enemy^  many  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded,  comparatively, 
than  on  our  side,  taking  into  view  the  disadvantages  we  labored  under ;  and 
tl^at  but  two  occssions  happened  when  we  could  rotum  their  lire,  that  is,  at 
the  first  and  second  barriers  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  body  of  men  asso- 
ciated, who  better  understood  the  use  and  manner  of  employing  a  rifle,  than 
our  corps  :  which  by  this  time  of  the  attack,  had  their  guns  in  good  order. 
When  we  took  possession  of  the  houses,  Ve  had  a  greater  range.  Our  op- 
portunities to  kill,  were  enlaiged.  Within  one  hundred  yards,  every  man 
must  die. 

To  the  great  honor  of  General  Carleton,  all  the  wounded,  whether  friends 
or  enemies,  were  treated  with  like  attention  and  humanity.  The  reason  why 
the  wounded  of  our  side  bore  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  dead,  seems  to  be 
this :  In  the  long  course  we  ran  from  Palace  Gate  to  the  first  barrier,  we  lost 
many  men  who  were  killed  outright^  but  many  more  died,  who  were  merely 
wounded,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  as  in  a  milder  region,  to  make  the  case  a 
curable  one.  A  blow  from  a  ball  so  latge  as  that  of  a  musket,  staggen  a 
man,  whether  the  wound  be  in  the  arm,  leg,  or  elsewhere ;  if  in  staggering, 
he  falls,  he  comes  down  into  a  deep  bed  of  snow,  from  which  a  hale  man 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  himself.  Five  or  ten  minutes  struggling 
in  such  a  bed,  benumbs  the  strongest  man,  as  frequent  experience  has  taught 
me ;  if  the  party  be  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
will  kill  him,  not  because  of  the  severity  of  the  wound,  but  by  the  intensity 
of  the  frost 

About  nino  o'clock  ▲.  M.,  it  was  apparent  to  all  of  ui^  that  we  must  sor* 
render.  It  wss  done.  The  commissioned  officers,  and  some  of  the  cadets^ 
were  conducted  to  the  seminary,  a  respectable  building.  It  became  my  lot, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  to  be  associated  with  the 
non-oc'*!imissioned  officers,  in  the  company  of  some  of  whom,  ardent  and 
perilous  duties  had  been  undergone.  These  men  are  by  no  means  to  be  less- 
ened in  character,  by  contrasting  them  with  the  levies  mado  in  Europe^  m 
those  made  since  that  time  in  our  own  country.  Many  of  our  sergeants, 
and  even  of  our  privates,  were,  with  good  educations,  substantial  freeholden 
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m  our  own  country.  Many  of  tb«M  men,  in  the  progress  of  the  bloodj 
•eenes  which  ensued,  became  props  of  our  glorious  cause,  in  defense  of  our 
Mcred  liberties.  Among  those  was  Thomas  Boyd,  so  often  spolcen  of  in  the 
wilderness  for  his  good  humor,  his  activity  and  the  intensity  of  his  suffor- 
iB0i ;  struggled  gloriously  for  his  life  as  a  captain,  and  died  a  dreadful  death 
bgr  tha  hands  of  the  savages  in  1779,  iu  the  expeditiou  conducted  by  Qen- 
«ii  Sallivan  aguust  the  Six  Nation  Indiana. 

WheA  aiMier  gaaidy  in  tha  moming  of  the  first  of  January,  Colonel  M'* 
Doogal,  a  Scotch  gentlenuui,  naar  noon,  came  to  review  oa :  hia  peoon  was 
known  to  me  at  Detroit,  as  an  intimate  of  my  uncle,  three  yean  beiore  this 
time.  The  colonel  was  naturally  polite  and  kind-hearted.  When  it  came 
to  my  torn  to  be  examined,  as  to  name,  place  of  birth,  etc.,  besides  making 
the  proper  answers  to  his  inquiries,  I  was  emboldened  to  declare,  that  he 
wae  known  to  me.  He  seemed  surpriited,  but  not  displeased :  a  request  was 
immediately  added,  "  that  he  would  order  me  to  be  transferred  to  the  quar- 
tern of  the  officers."  "  No,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  had  better  remain 
wliere  you  are ;  the  officers,  as  you  are  in  rebellion,  may  be  sent  te  England, 
mm!  there  be  tried  for  treason."  It  became  my  determination  to  take  this 
fatherly  advice  for  it  was  really  delivered  in  the  parental  style,  and  to  adhere 
to  it  He  brought  one  of  his  sons,  whom  I  had  formerly  known,  to  see  me 
on  the  following  d^y.  About  mid-day  we  were  escorted  to  a  ruinous  mo- 
naatery  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  called  the  Beguliers. 

It  was  now  that  we  fully  learnt  the  destinies  of  our  dear  and  revered 
general,  and  his  companions  in  'death.  But  allow  me  before  the  detail  of 
that  sad  story,  to  give  you  an  anecdote :  The  merchants  of  Quebec,  like 
those  of  England  and  our  country,  ace  a  spirited  and  generous  sect  in  socie- 
ty ;  they  applied  to  Governor  Carleton,  and  obtained  leave,  to  make  us  a 
**  new-year's-gifL"  This  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  a  large  butt  of  porter, 
attended  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese.  It  was  a  present 
which  exhilarated  our  heartSi  and  drew  from  us  much  thankfulness.  We 
shared  more  than  a  pint  per  man. 

Geperal  Montgomery  had  marched  at  the  precise  time  stipulated,  and  had 
arrived  at  his  destined  place  of  attack,  nearly  about  the  time  we  attiacked 
the  first  barrier.  He  was  net  one  that  would  loiter.  Colonel  Campbell,  of 
the  New  York  troops,  a  large,  good-looking  man,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  that  party,  and  was  deemed  a  veteran,  accompanied  the  army  to 
the  assault ;  his  station  was  rearward  :  General  Montgomery,  with  his  aids, 
were  at  the  point  of  the  column. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  in  words  an  accurate  idea  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  Qoebea  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  facts  explanatory  of  General 
Montgomery's  death  and  the  reasons  of  our  failure. 

From  WolPs  Gove  there  is  a  good  beach,  down  to,  and  around  "  Cape  Dia- 
mond." The  bulwarks  of  the  city,  came  to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  above  that 
place.  Thence  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  to  the  brink  of 
tile  river,  there  was  a  stockade  of  strong  posts,  fifteen  or  twenty  ieet  high, 
knit  together  by  a  stout  ralMog,  at  bottom  and  top  with  plus.  This  was  no 
mean  deiSsnae,  and  was  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  point 
of  the  rock.  Within  this  palisade,  and  at  a  few  yards  from  the  very  point 
itself,  there  waa'  a  like  palisade,  though  it  did  not  run  so  high  up  the  hilL 
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Again,  within  Gape  Diamond,  and  probabl  j  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  tbere 
stood  a  block-house,  which  seemed  to  take  up  the  space,  between  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  a  cart- way,  or 
passage  on  each  side  of  it  A  block-honse,  if  well  oonstraoted,  is  an  admi* 
rablo  method  of  defense,  which  in  the  prooess  of  the  war,  to  our  cost^  was 
fully  experienced.  The  upper  story,  of  this  building  had  four  or  more  port 
holes,  for  cannon  of  a  laige  calibre.  These  guns  were  charged  with  grape 
or  canister  shot|  and  were  pointed  with  exactness  toward  the  avenuei  at 
Cape  Diamond.  The  hero  Montgomery  came.  The  drowsy  or  drunken 
guard,  did  not  hear  the  sawing  of  the  posts  of  the  firet  palisade.  Here^  four 
posts  were  sawed  and  thrown  aside,  so  as  to  admit  four  men  abreast  The 
oolumn  entered  with  a  manly  fortitude.  Montgomery,  accompanied  by  his 
aids,  M'Pherson  and  Cheeseman,  advanced  in  front  Arriving  at  the  second 
palisade,  the  general,  with  his  own  hands,  sawed  down  two  of  the  pickets, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  two  men  abreast  These  sawed  pickets  were 
close  under  the  hill,  and  but  a  few  yards  from  the  very  point  of  the  rock, 
out  of  the  view  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  from  the  block-house.  Until  our 
tioops  advanced  to  the  point,  no  harm  could  ensue,  but  by  stones  thrown 
from  above.  Even  now,  there  had  been  but  an  imperfect  discovery  of  the 
advancing  of  an  enemy,  and  that  only  by  the  intoxicated  guard.  The  guard 
fled,  the  general  advanced  a  few  paces.  A  drunken  sailor  returned  to  his 
gun,  swearing  he  would  not  forsake  it  while  undischaiged.  This  fact  is  re- 
lated from  the  testimony  of  the  guard  on  the  momlDg  of  our  capture,  some 
of  those  sailors  being  our  guard.  Applying  the  match,  this  single  discharge 
deprived  us  of  our  excellent  commander. 

Examining  the  spot»  the  officer  who  escorted  us,  professing  to  be  one  of 
those,  who  first  came  to  the  place,  after  the  death  of  the  general,  showed 
the  position  in  which  the  general's  body  was  found.  It  lay  two  paces  from 
the  brink  of  the  river,  on  the  back,  the  arms  extended— Cheeseman  lay  on 
the  left^  and  M'Pherson  on  the  right,  in  a  triangular  position.  Two  other 
brave  men  lay  near  them.  As  all  danger  from  without  had  vanished,  the 
government  had  not  only  permitted  the  mutilated  palisades  to  remain,  with* 
out  renewing  die  inclosure,  but  the  very  sticks,  sawed  by  the  hand  of  our 
commander^  still  lay,  strewed  about  the  spot 

Colonel  Campbell,  appalled  by  the  death  of  the  general,  retreated  a  little 
way  from  Cape  Diamond,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  block- 
house, and  pretendedly  called  a  council  of  officers,  who,  it  was  said,  justified 
his  receding  from  the  attack.  If  rushing  on,  as  military  duty  required,  and 
a  brave  man  would  hare  done,  the  block-house  might  have  been  occupied 
by  a  small  number,  and  was  unassailable  from  without^  but  by  cannon. 
From  the  block- house  to  the  center  of  the  lower  town,  where  we  were,  there 
•was  no  obstacle  to  impede  a  force  so  powerful,  as  that  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell. Cowardice,  or  a  want  of  good  will  toward  our  cause,  left  us  to  our 
miserable  fate«  A  Junction,  though  we  might  not  conquer  the  fortress,  would 
enable  us  to  make  an  honoiable  retreat,  though  with  the  loss  of  many  vain- 
able  lives.  Campbell,  who  was  ever  after  considered  as  a  poltroon  in  grain« 
retreated,  leavipg  the  bodies  of  the  general,  M'Pherson  and  Cheeaemao,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  dogs. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  capture,  the  generous  Carleton  dispatched  a  flag 
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to  Arnold,  to  obtun  what  trifling  Inggage  we  bad  left  at  our  qnartciB ;  mint 
wai  either  forgotten,  or  miserable  as  it  was^  bad  been  plundered  ;  but  as  good 
lock  would  baTO  it»  the  knapsack  of  one  Alexander  Nelson  of  our  cout 
pSDj,  who  was  killed  wben  running  to  the  first  barrier,  was  disclaimed  by 
all  of  oar  men.  Your  &ther  in  oonsequenoe,  laid  riolent  hands  upon  the 
ipoiL  It  famished  Boyd  and  myself  with  a  large^  but  ooane  blue  blanket, 
eslled  a  "stroud/'  and  a  drummer's  regimental  coat  The  blanket  became 
a  real  comfort,  the  coat  an  article  of  barter.  It  was  on  this  day,  that  my 
heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  grief,  at  ylewing  the  funeral  of  our  beloved 
general  Garieton  had,  in  our  former  wan  with  the  French,  been  the  friend 
sfid  fellow-soldier  of  Montgomery.  Though  politioal  opinions,  perhaps  am- 
bition or  interest,  had  thrown  these  worthies  on  different  sides  of  the  great 
qoestioD,  yet  the  former  could  not  but  lionor  the  remains  of  his  quondam 
friend.  About  noon,  the  prooeesiott  passed  our  quarters.  It  was  most 
solemn.  The  coffin  covered  with  a  pall,  surmounted  by  tranverse  swords — 
was  bome  by  men.  The  regular  troops,  particularly  that  fine  body  of  men* 
the  seventh  regiment,  With  reversed  arms,  and  searb  on  the  left  elbow,  ao- 
oorapenied  the  oorpeo  to  the  grave.  The  fnnemhi  of  the  other  oiBoers,  both 
fnends  sod  enemies,  were  performed  this  day.  From  many  of  us,  it  drew 
tevB  of  affection  for  the  defunct^  and  speaking  for  myself,  tears  of  greeting 
lod  thankfulness^  tqward  Qeneral  Garieton.  The  soldiery  and  inhabitants, 
ai^wared  affected  by  the  loss  of  this  invaluable  man,  though  he  was  their 
eoemy.  If  such  men  as  Washington,  Garieton  and  Montgomery,  had  had 
the  entire  direction  of  the  adverse  war,  the  contention,  in  the  event,  might 
hire  happily  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  both  sections  oi  the  nation. 
M'Phenon,  Gheeseman,  Hendricks,  Humphreys,  were  all  dignified  by  the 
nanoer  of  burial. 

On  the  same,  or  the  following  day,  we  were  compelled  (if  we  would  look), 
to  a  more  disgusting  and  torturing  sight  Many  carioles,  repeatedly  one 
after  the  other,  passed  our  dwelling  loaded  with  the  dead,  whether  of  the 
anailants  or  of  the  garrison,  to  a  place,  emphatically,  called  the  "dead- 
hoQse."  Here  the  bodies  were  heaped  in  monstrous  piles.  The  horror  of  the 
i%ht^  to  us  southern  men,  principally  consisted  in  seeing  our  companions 
•  bome  to  interment,  vncoffined,  and  in  the  very  clothes  they  had  worn  in 
battle ;  their  limbs  distorted  in  various  directions,  such  as  would  ensue  in 
the  moment  of  death.  Many  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  were  apparent. 
Poor  Kelson  lay  on  the  top  of  half  a  dozen  other  bodies— his  aims  extended 
beyond  his  head,  as  if  in  the  act  of'prayer,  and  one  knee  crooked  and  raised 
leemingly,  when  he  last  gasped  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Curse  on  these 
dvil  wars  which  exUnguish  the  sodaUlities  of  mankind,  and  annihilate  the 
itrength  of  nations  1  A  flood  of  tears  was  consequent  Though  Mont- 
gomery was  beloved,  because  of  his  manliness  of  soul,  heroic  bmvery  and 
raarity  of  manners ;  Hendricks  and  Humphreys,  for  the  same  admirable 
qualities,  and  especially  for  the  endumnces  we  underwent  in  conjunction, 
which  enforced  many  a  tear :  still  my  unhappy  and  lost  brethren,  though  in 
hnmble  station,  with  whom  that  dreadful  wild  was  penetrated,  and  from 
whom  came  many  attentions  toward  me,  foroed  melancholy  sensations. 
fvm  what  is  said  relative  to  the  "  dead-house,"  yon  might  conclude  that 
Oeneral  Garieton  was  inhumane  or  hard-hearted.    No  such  thing.    In  thia 
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northern  klitade,  at  this  immhi  of  tho  year,  according  to  mj  feelings  (wt 
had  no  thennometer),  the  weather  was  so  cold,  as  nsnallj  to  be  many  degrees 
below  sero.  A  wound,  if  mortal,  or  even  otherwise,  casts  the  party  wounded 
into  the  snow;  if  death  shonld  follow,  it  throws  the  sufferor  into  yaiiooa 
attitades,  whieh  are  assnmed  Sn  the  extreme  pain  accompanying  death. 
The  moment  death  takes  place,  the  frost  fixes  the  limbs  in  whaterer  stta»- 
tion  they  may  then  happen  to  be,  and  which  cannot  be  redneed  to  decent 
order,  until  they  are  thawed.  In  this  state,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  ara  do* 
posited  in  the  '*  dead-house,"  hard  as  ice.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
earth  is  frosen  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  impenetrable  to  the  best  pick-axe, 
in  the  hands  of  the  stoutest  man.  Hence  you  may  perceive  a  Justification 
of  the  "dead-house.**  It  is  no  new  obserra^n,  "that  climates  form  the 
manners  and  habitudes  of  the  people." 

About  the  fint  of  Jannaiy  we  were  remored  from  the  Reguliers  to  the 
Dauphin  jail,  where  we  were  well  accomodated.  It  was  an  old  French  build- 
ing in  the  Bastile  style.  We  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  our  new  quarters 
before  we  had  a  plan  laid  to  effect  our  escape,  and  Join  the  forces  of  our 
countrymen  outside.  Our  scheme  was  for  one  party  of  us  to  oyerpower  the 
sentinels  and  seise  their  depot  of  arms,  set  fire  to  the  Jail  and  surrounding 
buildings  to  amuse  or  employ  the  enemy  while  we  were  nmning  to  St.  John's 
gate.  In  the  meanwhile  another  party  were  to  proceed  at  once  to  attack  and 
carry  St  John's  gate,  and  instantly  to  turn  the  cannon  upon  the  city.  We 
expected  in  this  event  to  maintain  our  position  on  the  walls  until  the  Amer- 
ican army  should  arriye  from  without  In  that  case  St  John's  gate  was  to 
be  opened.  But  if  unfortunately  beaten,  we  were  to  spring  from  the  walls  into 
he  snow  and  each  man  to  trust  to  his  own  legs.  It  was  supposed,  in  the 
worst  result,  that  the  hurry  and  bustle  created  by  so  sudden,  unforseen,  and 
daring  an  attack  would  throw  the  garrison  into  consternation  and  disorder  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  many ;  sluggards  might  expect  to 
be  msssacred.  In  wa  old  room  of  the  prison  into  which  we  broke  was  a  pile 
of  iron  and  iron  hoops  and  lumber  from  which  we  secretly  constructed  swords 
and  spears,  rough  but  serriceable  weapons,  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  our  dar- 
ing fellows  to  bring  down  the  stoutest  of  the  enemy.  When  evrything  was 
ready  our  well-laid  plan  was  foiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  two  youths ;  my 
heart  was  nearly  broken  by  tho  excess  of  surprise  and  burning  anger  to  be 
thus  accidentally  deprired  of  the  gladdening  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  our 
friends  and  country. 

Our  leaders  were  carried  before  the  governor's  council.  They  boldly  ad- 
mitted and  Justified  the  attempt.  We  did  not  fare  tho  worse  in  our  provi- 
sions nor  in  the  estimation  of  the  enemy ;  but  we  were,  as  a  precaution 
against  future  attempts,  put  in  irons.  Several  cart  toads  of  bilboes,  foot-bob- 
bles and  handcuffk  were  required,  although  there  were  not  quite  enough  for 
us  all. 

A  new  species  of  interesting  occurrences,  mingled  with,  much  fun  and 
•portive  humor  now  occurred,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  horrible 
anguish.  The  doors  were  scarcely  closed,  before  we  began  to  assay  the  un* 
shackling.  Those  who  hid  small  hands,  by  compressing  the  palms,  could 
easily  divest  the  irons  from  their  wrist  Of  these  there  were  many,  who 
became  the  assistants  of  their  friends,  whose  hands  were  larger.    Here  there 
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a  neeearity  for  iDgennitj.  Kniyes  noto1i«d  as  sawB,  w«ra  the  principal 
The  head  of  the  rivet^  at  the  eud  of  the  bar,  was  sawed  off,  it  was 
lengthened  and  a  screw  fonned  upon  it,  to  cap  which,  a  false  head  was  made, 
elUier  of  iron  or  of  lead,  resembling  as  much  as  possible  the  true  head* 
Again  new  riTets  were  formed  from  the  mm  we  had  preserved  in  our  secret 
liMUPds,  from  the  yigibnce  of  the  seaivhers.  These  new  rivets  being  made 
tr  beai  a  strong  likeness  to  the  old,  were  then  out  into-two  parts — one  part 
drf ¥011  into  the  bolt  tightly,  became  stationaxy,  the  other  part  was  movo- 
sd>le.  B  behooved  the  wearer  of  the  mwaele  to  look  to  it|  that  he  did  not 
lose  the  loose  part,  and  when  the  seaicheia  came  to  examine,  that  it  should 
•land  firm  in  tiie  orifice.  Some  poor  fellowsi  perhaps  from  a  defect  of  in* 
gonuity,  the  hardness  of  the  iron,  or  the  want  of  the  requisite  tools,  ceuld 
not  discharge  the  bilboes.  This  was  partiealarly  the  melancholy  predica* 
ment  of  three  of  Morgan^s  men,  whose  heels  were  too  long  to  slip  throttgh 
the  iron  which  encompassed  the  small  of  the  leg.  It  was  truly  painful  to 
see  three  perM>n8  attached  to  a  monstrous  bar,  the  weight  of  which  wss 
above  their  strength  to  carry.  It  added  to  the  poignancy  of  their  sufferings, 
in  such  frigid  weather,  that  tiieir  colleagues  at  the  bar,  having  shorter  heels, 
ovald  withdraw  the  foot  and  perambulate  the  Jail :  where  their  companions 
lefl  them,  there  they  must  remain  sealed  on  the  fkKNr,  unless  some  kind 
bands  assisted  them  to  remove. 

Sentries,  on  our  part,  were  regularly  stationed  at  certain  windows  of  the 
Jail,  to  descry  the  approach  of  any  one  in  the  garb  of  an  officer.  .Kotwith- 
stai^ing  every  caution  to  avoid  detectioni  yet  the  dang  of  the  lock  of  the 
great  door  was  upon  some  occasions  the  only  warning  given  us  of  the  im- 
pending danger.  The  scamperings  at  those  times  were  truly  diverting^  and 
having  always  escaped  discovery,  gave  us  mudi  amusement.  The  clanking 
of  the  fetters  followed,  and  was  terrible ;  such  as  the  imagination  forms  in 
ehildhood,  of  the  eondition  of  the  souls  in  Tartarus ;  even  this  was  sport 
Happily  our  real  situation  was  never  known  to  any  of  the  government 
officers ;  unless  the  good  blacksmith  (a  worthy  Irishman,  of  a  feeling  heart), 
might  be  called  such,  and  he  was  silent 

We  remained  in  irons  for  several  months,  until  one  day  in  May,  Colonel 
M'Lean  visited  the  prison  in  company  with  Major  Carleton  and  other  officers. 
B«ng  near  the  major  I  overheard  that  admirable  man  say  to  McLean  "  Col* 
Miel,  ambition  is  laudable.  Cannot  the  irons  of  these  men  be  struck  off?" 
This  the  colonel  ordered  to  be  done  immediately,  and  we  were  soon  freed 
from  the  incumbtance. 

Toward  tho  middle  of  April,  the  scurvy,  which  we  had  been  imbibing 
during  the  winter,  made  its  appearance  in  its  most  virulent  and  deadly 
forms,  preceded  and  acoompanied  by  a  violent  diarrhea.  Many  of  those 
who  were  first  affected  were  taken  to  the  hospital.  But  the  disease  soon 
becsme  general  among  us.  We  were  attended  several  times  by  Doctor  May- 
bin,  the  phyndan-general,  who,  by  his  tender  attentions,  and  amiable  man* 
nei%  won  our  affeotions :  he  recommended  a  cleansing  of  the  stomach,  by 
ipecacuanha  and  mild  eathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  together  with  due  ex- 
ercise. Those  who  were  young,  active,  and  sensible  of  the  doctofs  salutary 
advice,  kept  afoot^  and  practiced  every  kind  of  athletic  sport  we  could  de- 
vise.   On  the  contrary,  those  who  were  supinely  indolent^  and  adhered  to 
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their  blanket^  became  objecte  of  tml  oommisamtion — their  Ilmbi  ooatiacted, 
M  ODo  of  mioe  in  now :  large  blue  and  even  black  blotohea  appeared  on  their 
bodies  and  limbe— the  gams  became  black — the  morbid  fleeh  fell  awaj — th« 
teeth  looeened,  and  in  eeveral  intcanoes  fell  out.  Our  minda  were  now  veallj 
depreeeed.  That  hilarity  and  fan  which  eupported  our  spirili  in  the  greataat 
miaibrtonet,  gave  way  to  wailingiy  groaningi  and  death.  I  know^  ftom  dire 
experience,  that  when  the  body  soffetB  pain,  the  mind,  for  the  time»  ia  d^ 
prived  of  all  its  exhilarations—in  short,  almost  of  the  power  of  thinking. 
The  elbow  Joints,  the  hips,  the  knees  and  ankles  were  most  severely  pained. 
It  was  soon  observed  (thovgh  the  doctor's  mate  attended  «s  almost  daily, 
and  Tery  carefully),  there  was  little  or  no  mitigation  of  our  disease  except 
that  the  diarrhea,  which  was  derived  from  another  cause  than  that  which 
produced  the  scurvy,  was  somewhat  abated ;  and  that  our  remedy  lay  else- 
where in  the  materia  medtea,  which  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  physioiaB. 
The  diarrhea  came  firom  the  nature  of  the  water  we  used  daily.  In  the 
month  of  Apnl^  the  snows  begin  to  melt,  not  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
most  probably  by  the  warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  .the  snows.  The  gronody 
saturated  with  the  snow-water,  naturally  increased  the  fountain-head  in  the 
collsr.  Literally,  we  drank  the  melted  snow.  The  scurvy  had  another 
origin.  The  diet — salt  pork,  inlamous  biscuit-Hlamp,  and  close  confinement, 
in  a  narrow  spsce,  together  with  the  severity  of  the  climate^  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  scurvy. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  any  reflective  mind  among  US|  but  that  the  virtu- 
ous  and  beneficent  Carleton,  taking  into  view  his  perilous  predicament  did 
everything  (or  us,  which  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian  could. 

The  seventh  of  May  arrived.  Two  ships  came  to  the  aid  of  the  ganisoUt 
beating  through  a  body  of  ice,  which  perhaps  was  impervious  to  any  other 
than  the  intrepid  sailor.  Thia  rebef  of  men  and  stores,  created  great  joy  in 
the  town.  Our  army  outside  began  their  disorderly  retreat  My  friend 
Simpson,  with  his  party,  were  much  misused,  from  a  neglect  of  giving  him 
information  of  the  intended  flight  of  our  army.  Some  few  of  the  men 
under  his  authority,  straggled  and  were  taken  in  the  retreat  Th^  came  to 
inhabit  our  house.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  an  account  of  the  oc- 
currences during  the  winter's  blockade,  which  to  us^  though  of  trivial  im- 
port, were  immensely  interesting.  The  sally  of  thii  day,  produced  to  the 
prisoners  additional  comfort — ^though  the  troope  took  a  severe  revenge 
upon  our  friends  without^  by  burning  and  destroying  their  properties.  The 
next  day,  more  ships  and  troops  arrived :  a  pursuit  took  place,  the  effect  of 
which  was  of  no  consequence,  except  so  isr  as  it  tended  to  expel  the  colonial 
troops  from  Canada.  To  the  prisoners,  this  retreat  had  pleasing  conse- 
quences ;  fresh  bread,  beef  newly  slaughtered,  and  a  superabundance  of 
vegetables,  was  a  salutary  diet  to  our  reduced  and  scorbutic  bodies. 

After  we  were  relieved  of  our  irons  and  had  full  bodily  liberty  a  singular 
phenomenon  which  attenda  the  scurvy,  discovered  itself.  The  venerable 
and  respectable  Maybin,  had  recommended  to  us  exercise,  not  only  ss  a  mean 
of  core,  but  as  a  preventive  of  the  scorbutic  humom  operating*  Four  of  the 
most  active  would  engage  at  a  game  of  "  fives."  Having  played  some  games 
in  continuation,  if  a  party  incautiously  sat  down,  he  was  seised  by  the  most 
violent  pains  in  the  hips  and  knees,  which  incapaciated  him  from  play  fof 
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many  houn,  and  from  rising  from  the  earibt  where  the  patient  had  seated 
himsdlf.  These  pains  tanghk  ns  to  keep  afoot  all  day,  and  even  to  eat  our 
food  in  ao  erect  posture.  Going  to  hed  in  the  evenkig,  after  a  hard  day's 
plaj,  thoe)  sensations  of  pain  upon  laying  down  immediately  attacked  us. 
The  pain  would  continue  half  an  hour,  and  often  longer.  My  own  experi- 
ence will  authorize  me  to  say  two  hours.  In  the  morning,  we  rose  free  from 
pain,  and  the  routine  of  play  and  fatigue  ensned,  but  always  attended  by 
the  same  effects,  particularly  to  the  stubborn  and  incautious,  who  would  not 
idhere  to  the  wholesome  advice  of  Doctor  May  bin.  Those  who  were  inac- 
tive, retained  those  excruciating  pains  to  the  last^  together  with  their  dis- 
torted, bloated,  and  blackened  limbs.  Upon  our  return  from  Canada,  in  the 
iQtamn  of  1776,  I  saw  five  or  six  of  my  crippled  compatriots,  hobbling 
through  the  streets  of  Lancaster  on  their  way  home.  It  cost  a  tear — all  that 
oodd  be  given.  By  the  month  of  August,  the  active  were  relieved  from 
those  pains. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  we  were  told  by  Captain  Prentis,  that  the 
Governor  had  concluded,  to  send  us  by  sea  to  New  York  upon  parole,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged ;  that  the  transports,  which  had  brought 
the  late  reinforcements  from  Europe,  were  cleansing  and  preparing  for  the 
vojsge.  Now  there  was  exultation.  On  the  seventh  of  August,  we  sub- 
scribed our  written  paroles.  We  embarked  a  day  or  two  after  in  five  trans- 
poxts  oonveyed  by  the  Pearl  frigate  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  Tork 
on  the  11th  of  September. 

Now  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  we  heard  of  the  dilemma  in  which  our 
eouotry  stood.  The  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August, 
had  been  nnsucoessfully  fought  by  our  troops,  many  of  whom  were  prisoners. 
In  such  hunying  times,  intercourses  between  hostile  armies  in  the  way  of 
n^otiatioQ  upon  any  pointy  are  effected  with  difficulty.  We  had  waited 
patiently  several  weeks,  to  be  disembarked  on  our  own  friendly  shore  ;  yei 
tantalised  every  day  with  reports,  that  to-morrow  we  should  be  put  on 
shore :  some,  and  in  a  little  while  all,  began  to  fear  it  was  the  intention  of 
General  Howe,  to  detain  us  as  prisoners  in  opposition  to  the  good  will  of 
Sir  Ghiy  Carleton. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month  our  gloomy  fears  were  set  at  rest  by  the  in- 
telligence that  we  were  to  embarked  in  shallops  and  landed  at  Elizabethtown 
Point  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Every  eye  sparkled  at  the  news.  On  the  next 
daj,  about  noon,  we  were  in  the  boats : — adverse  winds  retarded  us.  It  was 
Morgan  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  making  a  spring,  not  easily  surpassed, 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  before  we  landed ;  —  the  moon  shone  beautifully, 
and  falling  on  the  earth,  as  it  were  to  grasp  it — cried  "  0  my  country."  We 
that  were  near  him,  pursued  his  example.  Now  a  race  oommenced^  which 
in  quickness,  could  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  soon  brought  us  to  Elizabeth- 
town.  Here,  those  of  us  who  were  drowsy,  spent  an  uneasy  night.  Being 
unexpected  guests,  and  the  town  full  of  troops,  no  quarters  were  provided 
for  US.  Joy  rendered  beds  useless ;  we  did  not  close  our  eyes  till  daylight 
Knging,  dancing,  the  Indian  halloo,  in  short,  every  species  of  vociferousness 
was  adopted  by  the  men,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  sergeants,  to 
express  their  extreme  pleasure.  A  stranger  coming  among  them,  would 
have  pronounced  them  mad,  or  at  least  intoxicated ;  though  since  noon, 
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neither  food  nor  liquor  had  peawd  oar  lips ;  thns  tbe  pawionB  may  at  timos 
have  an  influence  on  the  human  frame,  as  inebriating  as  wine,  or  any  other 
liquor.  The  morning  brought  us  plenty,  in  the  form  of  rations  of  beef  and 
bread.  Hunger  allayed,  my  only  desire  was,  to  proceed  homeward.  Modoj 
waa  wanting.  How  to  obtain  it  in  a  place,  where  all  my  friends  and  ao- 
quaintanoes  were  alike  poor  and  destitute^  gave  me  great  anxiety  and  pain. 
Walking  up  the  street  very  meUnoholy,  unknowing  what  to  do^  I  observed 
a  waggon,  built  in  the  Lancaster  county  fashion  (which  at  that  time,  waa 
peculiar  in  Jeney),  unloading  stores  for  the  troopa,  come  or  coming.  The 
owner  was  Stephen  Lut£  of  Lancaster ;  on  seeing  me^  he  grasped  my  hand 
with  fervor,  told  me  every  one  believed  me  to  be  dead.  Telling  him  our 
story  in  a  compendious  manner,  the  good  old  man,  without  solicitation,  pre- 
sented me  two  silver  dollars,  to  be  repaid  at  Lancaster.  They  were  gladly 
received.  My  heart  became  easy.  The  next  day,  in  company  with  the  late 
Colonel  Febiger,  and  the  present  General  Nichols,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
we  procured  a  light 'return- waggon,  which  gave  us  a  cast  as  iar  as  Princeton. 
Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  tbe 
first  that  informed  us  of  a  resoludou  of  Congress  to  augment  the  army.  It 
gave  us  pleasure,  as  we  had  devoted  ourselves  Individually  to  the  service  of 
our  country.  The  next  day,  we  proceeded  on  foot,  no  carriage  of  any  kind 
being  procurable.  Night  brought  us  up  at  a  fann-house,  somewhere  near 
Bristol.  The  owner  was  one  of  us,  that  is,  a  genuine  whig.  He  requested 
OS  to  tarry  all  nighty  which  we  declined.  He  presented  us  a  supper,  that 
was  gratefully  received.  Hearing  our  story,  he  was  much  affected.  We 
then  tried  to  prevail  on  him,  tO'take  us  to  Philadelphia^  in  his  light  wagoxu 
It  was  objected  that  it  stood  loaded  with  hay  in  the  bam  floor ;  his  sons 
were  asleep  or  abroad.  We  removed  these  objections,  by  unloading  the  hay, 
while  this  good  citizen  prepared  the  horses.  Mounting,  we  arrived  at  the 
**  Harp  and  CrowD,"  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  us,  it  was  most 
agreeable,  that  we  passed  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  the  nij^ht 
time^  as  our  clothing  was  not  only  threadbare  but  shabby.  Here  we  had 
friends  and  funds.  A  gentleman  advanced  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  exchange  my  leggins  and  moccasins,  for  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoesi 
and  to  bear  my  expenses  home.  A  day  and  a  half,  brought  me  to  the  arms 
of  my  beloved  parents. 

In  the  course  of  eight  weeks,  after  my  return  from  captivity,  a  slight  oold, 
caught  when  skating  on  the  ice  of  Susquehanna,  or  in  pursuing  the  wild* 
turkey,  among  the  Kittatinny  hills,  renewed  that  abominable  disorder,  the 
acurvy  and  lameness,  as  you  now  observe  it,  was  the  consequence.  Would 
to  Ood !  my  extreme  sufferings,  had  then  ended  a  life,  which  since  haa 
been  a  tissue  of  labor,  pain,  and  misery* 


THE  WANDERINGS 

OF  THAT 

EMINENT  AMERICAN  TEAVELER 

JOHN   LEDYARD, 

INYAKIODS  PA&T8  OF  THB  WOBLP. 


Jomr  Lkdtabd  wai  one  of  those  intrepid  men,  who,  **  taking  their  Uvea 
in  their  hands,*'  hare,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  wandered 
into  unknown  and  harharous  lands ;  hy  their  discoveries  extended  the  boun* 
daries  of  geographical  science,  bringing  to  light  new  races  of  men,  and  re- 
veslingto  himian  knowledge  the  physical  and  natural  resources  of  other 
dimes. 

Whether  we  contemplate  Ledyard  in  his  youth,  descending  the  Connec- 
ticut in  a  frail  canoe,  when  swollen  to  an  impetuous  torrent  by  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snows,  or  voyaging  around  the  world^-among  the  savages  of 
New  Zealand,  or  the  gay  revels  of  Paris ;  in  Bhering's  ^traits,  or  treading 
Siberian  snows ;  on  the  shores  of  Bothnia,  clambering  Uralian  crags,  pr  in 
the  presence  of  the  Irkutsh  Tartar ;  surrounded  with  the  mementoes  of 
SgTpt's  glory,  or  amid  the  sands  of  Africa ;  he  presents  that  prompt  decision 
and  manly  self-reliance  that  will  attract  all  to  whom  his  story  is  made 
known. 

This,  the  most  eminent  of  American  travelers,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Con* 
necticuti  near  Fort  Griswold,  of  revolutionary  memory,  in  the  year  1751. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Ledyard,  who  was  master  of  a  vessel  in  the 
West  India  trade.  His  father  dying  while  John  was  a  lad,  threw  the 
management  of  a  large  family  of  little  ones  upon  his  mother.  She  was  left 
penniless  by  the  loss  of  the  will ;  but  being  an  energetic  woman,  she  strug- 
gled successfully  against  misfortune.  William,  her  second  son,  was  the 
brave  Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  barbarously  slain  after  the  capitulation 
of  Fort  (Griswold,  which  he  had  so  gallantly  defended.  John,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  her  eldest  son.  He  was  eventually  sent  to  Hartford, 
where  hto  first  attended  the  grammar  school,  and  then  became  a  student  in 
the  law  oflSce  of  his  uncle  and  guardian,  Thomas  Seym4»ur,  and  an  inmate 
in  his  family. 

When  Ledyard  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  founder  of 
Dartmouth  Ck)llege,  pvompted  by  an  intimacy  which  had  existed  between 
Ledyard's  grandfatker  and  himself  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  that  institu* 
tion,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  missionary  among  the  Lidians.  The 
pootion  of  an  Indian  missionary,  as  the  experience  of  Wheelock,  Eliot|  and 
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their  Uankefcs,  beciime  objecto  of  real  oommiseiftlioD — ihw  lim1»  contiaoted, 
as  one  of  mine  is  now :  large  blue  and  even  Uaok  blotchea  appeared  on  fchtdi 
bodiei  and  limbs — the  gums  became  black — the  morbid  flesh  fell  away — th« 
teeth  loosened,  and  in  several  instances  fell  out.  Our  minds  were  now  leallj 
depressed.   That  hilarity  and  fnn  which  supported  our  spirils  in  the  grealaat 
misfortunes,  gave  way  to  wailingi,  groaningi  and  death.    I  know,  from  dire 
experience,  that  when  the  body  saffeln  pain,  the  mind,  for  the  timSi  ia  diH 
priTed  of  all  its  exhilarations— in  short,  almost  of  the  power  of  thinking. 
The  elbow  Joints,  the  hips^  the  knees  and  ankles  were  moat  severely  pained. 
It  was  soon  observed  (thongh  the  doctor's  mate  attended  ns  almost  daily 
and  very  oarefullyX  there  was  little  or  no  mitigation  of  our  disesae  except 
that  the  diarrhea,  which  was  derived  from  another  oanse  than  that  whi^ 
produced  the  scurvy,  was  somewhai  abated ;  and  that  our  remedy  lay  else- 
where in  the  materia  mediea,  which  was  beyond  the  grai^  of  the  physician. 
The  diarrhea  came  from  the  nature  of  the  water  we  used  daily.    In  the 
month  of  April,  the  snows  begin  to  melt,  not  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  but 
most  probably  by  the  warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  .the  snows.  The  ground, 
saturated  with  the  snow-water,  naturally  increased  the  fountain-head  in  the 
collar.    Literally,  we  drank  the  melted  snow.     The  scurvy  had  another 
origin.   The  diet— salt  pork,  inftonoos  biscuit — damp,  and  close  confinement^ 
in  a  narrow  space,  together  with  the  severity  of  the  climate^  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  scurvy. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  any  reflective  mind  among  us,  but  that  the  virtu- 
ous  and  beneficent  Carleton,  taking  into  view  his  perilous  predicamen^  did 
everything  for  us,  which  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian  oould. 

The  seventh  of  Mny  arrived.  Two  ships  came  to  the  md  of  the  garrison, 
beating  through  a  body  of  iee,  which  perhaps  was  impervious  to  any  other 
than  the  intrepid  sailor.  This  retief  of  men  and  stores,  created  great  joy  in 
the  town.  Our  army  outside  began  their  disorderly  retreat.  My  friend 
Simpson,  with  his  parly,  were  much  misused,  from  a  neglect  of  giving  him 
information  of  the  intended  flight  of  our  army.  Some  few  of  the  men 
under  his  authority,  straggled  and  were  taken  in  the  retreat  They  came  to 
inhabit  our  house.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  an  account  of  the  oc- 
currences during  the  winter's  blockade,  which  to  us,  though  of  trivial  im- 
port,  were  immensely  interesting.  The  sally  of  this  day,  produced  to  the 
prisoners  additional  comfort — though  the  troops  took  a  severe  revenge 
upon  our  friends  without,  by  burning  and  destroying  their  properties.  The 
next  day,  more  ships  and  troops  arrived  :  a  pursuit  took  place,  the  effect  of 
which  was  of  no  consequence,  except  so  far  as  it  tended  to  expel  the  colonial 
troops  from  Canada.  To  the  prisoners,  this  retreat  had  pleasing  conse- 
quencee ;  freeh  bread,  beef  newly  slaughtered,  and  a  superabundance  of 
vegetables,  was  a  salutary  diet  to  our  reduced  and  scorbutic  bodies. 

After  we  were  relieved  of  our  irons  and  had  full  bodily  liberty  a  singulai 
phenomenon  which  attends  the  scurvy,  discovered  itself.  The  venerable 
and  respectable  Maybin,  had  recommended  to  us  exercise,  not  only  as  a  mean 
of  cvre,  but  as  a  preventive  of  the  scorbutic  humors  operating*  Pour  of  the 
moat  active  would  engage  at  a  game  of  *'  fives."  Having  played  some  games 
in  continuation,  if  a  party  incautiously  sat  dowi^  he  was  seised  by  the  most 
violent  pains  in  the  hips  and  knees,  which  incapaciated  him  fh>m  play  foi 
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miDj  boan,  and  from  rising  from  the  eartb^  whore  the  patient  had  seated 
himself.  These  pains  taught  us  to  keep  afoot  all  day,  and  even  to  eat  our 
food  in  an  eieet  postare.  Going  to  bed  in  the  evening,  after  a  hard  day's 
play,  thoss  sensations  of  pain  upon  laying  down  immediately  attacked  us. 
The  pain  would  continue  half  an  hour,  and  often  longer.  My  own  experi- 
ence will  authorize  me  to  say  two  hours.  In  the  morning,  we  rose  free  from 
psin,  and  the  routine  of  play  and  fatigue  ensued,  but  always  attended  by 
the  same  effects,  particularly  to  the  stubborn  and  incautious,  who  would  Dot 
sdhere  to  the  wholesome  advice  of  Doctor  Maybin.  Those  who  were  inac- 
tire,  retained  those  excruciating  pains  to  the  last,  together  with  their  dis- 
torted, bloated,  and  blackened  limbs.  Upon  our  return  from  Canada,  in  the 
latnmn  of  1776,  I  saw  five  or  six  of  my  crippled  compatriots,  hobbling 
thiongh  the  streets  of  Lancaster  on  their  way  home.  It  cost  a  tear— all  that 
ooold  be  given.  By  the  month  of  August,  the  active  were  relieved  from 
those  pains. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  we  were  told  by  Captain  Prentis,  that  the 
Governor  had  concluded,  to  send  us  by  sea  to  New  York  upon  parole,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged ;  that  the  transports,  which  had  brought 
the  late  reinforcements  from  Europe,  were  cleansing  and  preparing  for  the 
▼oyage.  Now  there  was  exultation.  On  the  seventh  of  August,  we  sub- 
scribed our  written  paroles.  We  embarked  a  day  or  two  after  in  five  trans - 
potts  oonveyed  by  the  Pearl  frigate  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
on  the  11th  of  September. 

Now  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  we  heard  of  the  dilemma  in  which  oar 
eoQBtry  stood.  The  battle  of  Long  Island,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Auguat, 
had  been  unsuccessfully  fought  by  our  troops,  many  of  whom  were  prisoners. 
In  SQch  hurrying  times,  intercourses  between  hostile  armies  in  the  way  of 
satiation  upon  any  point,  are  effected  with  difficulty.  We  had  waited 
petiently  several  weeks,  to  be  disembarked  on  our  own  friendly  shore  ;  yet 
tantalised  every  day  with  reports,  that  to-morrow  we  should  be  put  on 
shore :  some,  and  in  a  little  while  all,  began  to  fear  it  was  the  intention  of 
General  Howe,  to  detain  us  as  prisoners  in  opposition  to  the  good  will  of 
Sir  Ony  Carleton. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month  our  gloomy  fears  were  set  at  rest  by  the  in- 
telligence that  we  were  to  embarked  in  shallops  and  landed  at  Elizabethtown 
Point  on  the  Jersey  shore.  Every  eye  sparkled  at  the  news.  On  the  next 
day,  about  noon,  we  were  in  the  boats : — adverse  winds  retarded  us.  It  was 
Morgan  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat ;  making  a  spring,  not  easily  surpassed, 
ten  or  eleven  at  night,  before  we  landed ;  —  the  moon  shone  beautifully, 
tnd  falling  on  the  earth,  as  it  were  to  grasp  it — cried  "  0  my  country."  We 
that  were  near  him,  pursued  his  example.  Now  a  race  eommenced^  which 
in  quickness,  could  scarcely  be  exceeded,  and  soon  brought  us  to  Elizabeth- 
town.  Here,  those  of  us  who  were  drowsy,  spent  an  uneasy  night  Being 
unexpected  guests,  and  the  town  full  of  troops,  no  quarters  were  provided 
for  us.  Joy  rendered  beds  useless ;  we  did  not  close  our  eyes  till  daylight 
Singing,  dancing,  the  Indian  halloo,  in  short,  every  species  of  vociferousness 
was  adopted  by  the  men,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  sergeants,  to 
express  their  extreme  pleasure.  A  stranger  coming  among  them,  would 
have  pronounced  them  mad,  or  at  least  intoxicated ;  though  since  noon, 
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group  they  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  remained  ten  days ; 
and  then,  steering  still  toward  the  north,  arrived  without  accident  in  Nootka 
Sound,  where  they  east  anchor  in  neariy  five  hundred  fathoiiks  of  water. 
Ledyard  was  now  on  his  native  continent^  and,  though  more  than  threo 
<;hou8and  miles  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  experienced  on  landing  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  home.  The  inhabitants  he  found  to  be  of  the  aama 
race  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  stature  they  are  above  the 
middle  size,  athletic  in  their  make,  and  of  a  copper  color.  Their  long  black 
hur  they  wear  tied  up  in  a  roll  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and,  by  way  of  oma* 
ment^  smear  it  over  with  oil  and  painty  in  which  they  stick  a  quantity  of  the 
down  of  birds.  They  paint  their  faces  red,  blue,  and  white,  but  ref^iaed  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  their  cosmetics,  or  the  country  whence  they  obtained 
them.  Their  clothing  principally  consists  of  skins,  besides  which,  however, 
they  have  two  kinds  of  garments,  of  which  one  is  manufactured  from  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  and  resembles  our  coarser  cloths ;  the  other  made  chiefly 
from  the  hair  of  white  dogs,  and  wrought  over  with  designs,  representing 
their  mode  of  catching  the  whale,  which  our  traveler  considered  the  most 
ingenious  piece  of  workmanship  he  anywhere  saw  executed  by  a  savage. 
All  their  garments,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  are  worn  like  mantles,  and  are 
invariably  fringed,  or  ornamented  in  some  fashion  or  other,  at  the  edges. 
This  species  of  border  ornament,  denominated  vfampum  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent,  was  found,  not  only  all  along  this  coast,  but  also  on  th<> 
eastern  shores  of  Asia.  On  the  feet  they  wear  no  covering ;  and  if  they 
occasionally  cover  their  heads,  it  is  with  a  species  of  basket  resembling  that 
which  is  sometimes  worn  by  the  Chinese  and  Tartars.  In  character  they 
'were  cunning,  bold,  ferocious,  and,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  addicted  to  cannibalism. 

From  thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America  to  Behring's  Straits^ 
in  passing  through  which,  they  observed  that  both  continents  were  visible 
at  the  same  time.  The  expedition  having  in  vain  transversed  the  polar 
seas  in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  returned  toward  the  south.  Before 
issuing  through  the  belt  of  the  Aleeootskian  Islands  into  the  Pacific,  Cap- 
tain Ckx>k  remained  some  days  at  Onalaska,  where  Ledyard  was  engaged  in 
an  adventure  highly  characteristic  of  his  intrepid  and  chivalrous. dis^iositioD. 
Even  on  their  first  landing,  many  peculiarities  in  the  appearance  and 
oostume,  no  less  than  in  the  movable  possessions  of  the  people,  strongly 
excited  their  curiosity ;  for  it  was  at  once  perceived  that  there  existed  two 
races  of  men  upon  the  island,  of  which  one  might  be  supposed  to  be 
aboriginal,  while  the  other  might  be  presumed  to  be  adscttitious ;  an  offshoot, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  great  Asiatic  stock.  They  were  in  possession  of 
tobacco,  and,  in  many  instances,  wore  blue  linen  shirts  and  drawers.  The 
circumstance,  however,  which  excited  most  surprise,  was  the  appearance  of 
a  young  chief,  bearing  with  him  a  cake  of  rye-meal  newly  naked,  and  con- 
taining a  piece  of  salmon  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt»  as  #  present  to 
Captain  Cook.  He  informed  them,  by  signs,  that  there  were  white  stmngers 
in  the  country,  who  had  come,  like  them,  over  the  great  waters  in  a  large 
ship. 

This  information  excited  in  Cook  a  desire  to  explore  the  Island.  It  was 
difficult)  however,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  object  was  to  be 
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effected.  An  armed  body  would  proceed  slowly,  and  might,  perhaps,  bo 
cut  off— an  irreparable  loee  to  the  expeditioo.  The  risk  of  a  single  indi« 
vidual  would  be  imminent^  but  his  movements  would  be  more  rapid ;  and 
if  he  should  fall,  the  loss  to  the  puUic  would  not  be*  great.  Yet,  as  tho 
oofamander  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  ordering  any  person  to  under- 
take so  perilous  an  enterprise,  a  volunteer  was  sought  for ;  and  Ledyard  pre- 
■eated  himselt  The  great  navigator  was  highly  pleased  with  this  example 
of  intrepidity,  for  the  brave  always  sympathise  with  the  brave ;  and  after 
giving  the  traveler  instructions  how  to  proceed,  "he  wished  me  well,"  says 
Ledyard,  "  and  desired  I  would  not  be  longer  absent  than  a  week,  if  possible ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  be  should  expect  me  to  return.  If  I  did  not 
retnm  by  that  time,  he  should  wait  another  week  for  me,  and  no  longer." 

The  young  chief  who  brought  Cook  the  rye-cake  and  the  salmon,  with 
two  penons  who  attended  him,  were  to  serve  as  guides  on  the  occasion. 
Being  furnished  with  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  some  brandy  in  bottles, 
intended  for  presents  to  the  Indians,  our  traveler  departed  with  his  Indian 
guides,  and,  during  the  first  day,  advanced  about  fifteen  miles  into  the 
interior.  About  nightfall  they  arrived  at  a  small  village,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  huts,  some  of  which  were  large  and  spacious,  though  not  very  lofty. 
These  huts  were  composed  of  a  slight  frame  erected  over  a  square  hole  sunk 
about  font  feet  into  the  ground.  Below  the  frame  was  covered  with  turf, 
which  served  as  a  wall,  and  above  it  was  thatohed  with  grass.  Though  the 
whole  village,  men,  women,  and  children,  crowded  to  see  him,  it  was  not 
with  the  intense  curiosity  which  their  behavior  would  have  exhibited,  had 
they  never  before  beheld  a  white  man.    Here  they  passed  the  night. 

Their  course  had  hitherto  lain  toward  the  north,  but  they,  next  morning, 
turned  round  toward  the  southwest  About  three  hours  before  night  they 
reached  the  edge  of  a  large  bay,  where  the  chief  entered  into  a  canoe,  with 
all  their  baggage,  and  intimating  to  Ledyard  that  he  was  to  follow  his  other 
companions,  left  him  abruptly,  and  paddled  across  the  bay.  Although 
rendered  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  movement,  he  proceeded  along  the  shore 
wi^  his  guides,  and  in  about  two  hours,  observed  a  canoe  making  toward 
them  across  the  bay.  Upon  this  they  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and, 
by  shouting  and  waving  bnshes  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  savages  in  the  canoe.  It  was  beginning  to  be  dark,  says  he,  when  the 
canoe  came  to  us.  It  was  a  skin  canoe,  after  the  Esquimaux  plan,  with  two 
holes  to  accommodate  two  sitters.  The  Indians  that  came  in  the  canoe 
talked  a  little  with  my  two  guides,  and  then  came  to  me,  and  desired  I 
would  get  into  the  canoe.  This  I  did  not  very  readily  agree  to,  however, 
as  there  was  no  place  for  me  but  to  be  thrust  into  the  space  between  the 
holes,  extended  at  length  upon  my  back,  and  wholly  exclnded  from  seeing 
the  way  I  went^  or  the  power  of  extricating  myself  upon  an  emergency. 
But  as  there  was  no  altematiTc,  I  submitted  thus  to  be  stowed  away  in  bulk, 
and  went  head  foremost  very  swift  through  the  water  about  an  hour,  when 
I  felt  the  canoe  strike  a  beach,  and  afterward  lifted  up  and  carried  some 
distance,  and  then  set  down  again ;  after  which  I  was  drawn  out  by  the 
shouldeis  by  three  or  four  men ;  for  it  was  now  so  dark  that  I  could  not  tell 
who  they  were,  though  I  was  conscious  I  heard  a  language  that  was  new. 
I  was  conducted  by  two  of  these  persons  who  appeared  to  be  strangei% 
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ibovt  fiBrtf  iod%  whn  I  nnrflgkli  nd  %  Dmbor  oflnite  fiketiMse  I  left  in 
ihemaam^  Ab  w wppromrhmA  one  oC  Aem,  adooropeirad  and  dtsoov* 
end  %  lanp^  bjr  wkkh,  to  ay  graaft  joj;  I  diMovcrttd  tiui  Um  two  men  who 
lield  OM  bgr  eaeh  ««i  ««•  BBropett%  fior  lad  aaidj,  nd  eoodiidad  fron& 
their  appemDee  th«y  ««ro  lirtw,  wfaidi  I  aooo  after  fovnd  to  be  tnia. 

Bt  thcM  Banana  wko  had  ertahtiahod  theawalyei  in  Onalarica  for  the 
porpoaa  oC  ooUeeCiBg  taa  for  tbm  maiketo  9i  Moaeov  and  PeteiriNng,  Led* 
7«id  wie  reoaived  and  iitartained  in  a  anoat  hoapitaUe  manner;  and  when 
he  ralnnied  to  the  ahipi^  wm  aooooipaniad  bgr  three  of  the  prindpal  peiBona 
among  them,  and  aerent  infonor  aMandanlL  ''The  aatiafoetion  thia  die- 
ooTerj  gave  Oook,«*  aaja  he^  *and  tiw  honor  Aat  redonndod  to  me,  may  bo 
eaeily  imagined ;  and  the  aavenl  oonjactnwa  reapeetiBg  the  appearanoa  of  a 
foreign  interDonae  were  raeCified  and  oonfinned.* 

From  Onalarica  the  espedition  aailod  aonth  ward  for  tiio  Sandwich  Idand^ 
and  in  two  montha  amved  at  BawaiL  On  entering  a  oommodiona  bay,  dia- 
corend  on  the  aontiMm  ooaat  of  the  idand,  they  ofaaerred,  on  each  hand,  a 
town  of  oouidenblo  aiae^  from  which  erowite  of  people,  to  whom  the 
appeamoce  oibrod  by  the  ahipa  waa  totally  new,  crowded  down  to  the  beach 
to  receiTO  tho  stmagen.  Their  nnmber  waa  prodigioaa.  Ko  lees  than  three 
thousand  canoea,  containing  at  leaat  fifteen  thooaand  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  crowded  in  the  hay ;  and,  beeideB  theae,  nnmbeia  sustained 
themselves  on  floats,  or  swam  about  in  the  water.  "The  beaoh,  the  sur- 
rounding roohs,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the  branches  of  traes,  and  the  adjacent 
hills,  were  all  corored ;  and  the  shouts  of  joy  and  admiratioa  proceeding 
from  the  sonorous  voices  of  the  men,  confused  with  the  shriller  exclama- 
tions of  the  women,  dancing  and  dapping  their  hands,  the  OTenetting  of 
canoes,  cries  of  the  children,  goods  afloat^  and  hogs,  that  were  brought  to 
market,  squeaking,  foimed  one  of  the  moet  curious  prospects  that  can  be 
imagined."  Yet^  amid  all  this  vast  multitude^  no  signs  of  hostility,  no  dispo- 
sition  to  insult  or  annoy  the  strangaia  appeared.  Both  parties  wero  ▼eiy  for, 
at  that  moment^  from  anticipating  that  tngical  sTent  which  ahortly  after* 
ward  dyed  their  shores  with  blood,  and  nndered  4he  name  of  Hawaii 
memorable  in  the  history  of  discoTery. 

However,  for  the  first  few  days  extrsordinary  harmony  provailed.  Visits 
were  made  and  returned ;  fireworks  were  exhibited  by  the  English  ;  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  various  other  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  by  the  savages. 
During  this  continuance  of  good  humor,  Ledyard  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  of  ascending,  if  possible,  the  peak  of  Maufia  Boa, 
which,  though  situated  in  an  island  not  exceeding  ninety  miles  in  diameter, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  loQtest  in  the  world.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
botanist  and  gunner  of  the  Besolution,  and  by  a  number  of  natives,  some  ss 
guides,  others  to  carry  the  baggage.  Admonished  by  the  snows  which 
gliitored  in  daasling  pinnacles  on  the  summit  of  Mouna  Boa,  they  provided 
themselves  with  additional  clothing  to  guard  against  the  efieots  of  a  sudden 
transition  ftom  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  to  intense  cold.  Their  road  during 
the  fimt  part  of  the  journey  lay  through  indosed  plantations  of  sweet 
potatoes,  with  a  soil  of  lav%  tilled  in  some  places  with  difficulty.  Hen 
and  there,  in  moist  situationSi  were  small  patohes  of  sngar-oane ;  and  thesoi 
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ag  ihej  proceeded,  were  followed  by  open  phmtatioxu  of  bretd-fruit  trees. 
The  land  now  began  to  aacend  abniptly,  and  was  thickly  corered  with  wild 
fern.  Abont  eonset  they  arrived  on  the  skirte  of  the  woods,  which  stretched 
roond  the  mountain  like  a  belt»  at  the  nmfcmii  distance  of  fonr  or  five  miles 
from  the  shore.  Here  they  found  an  uninhabited  hut,  in  which  they  passed 
tbs  night. 

Vert  momii^,  on  entering  the  forest,  they  found  there  had  been  heavy 
lain  duiittg  the  night,  though  none  of  it  had  reached  them  at  the  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  yards.  They  travened  the  woods  by  a  compass, 
'  kaeping  in  a  direct  line  for  the  peak ;  and,  finding  a  beaten  track  nearly  in 
thnr  oonise,  were  enabled  on  the  second  day  to  advance  about  fifteen  miles. 
At  night  they  rested  under  the  shelter  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  early  next  mom* 
ing  recommenced  their  Journey.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
dlfficnlties  ihey  had  hitherto  encountered  were  ease  itaelf  compared  with 
tboae  against  which  they  were  now  to  contend.  To  penons  unaccustomed 
as  they  were  to  walk,  a  Journey  of  ao  great  a  length  would,  under  any  cir- 
cnmstancea,  have  been  a  grievous  task.  But  they  were  impeded  in  their 
movements  by  heavy  burdens ;  their  path  was  steep,  broken,  and  rugged ; 
and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the  more  dense  and  impenetralSle  did  the 
tlucketB  become.  At  length,  it  became  evident  that  the  enterprise  must  be 
abandoned ;  and  with  those  unpleasant  feelings  which  accompany  Iniffled 
ambition,  they  returned  by  the  way  they  had  gone  to  the  ships. 

In  leas  than  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at  Hawaii,  the  discoverers,  by 
their  impolitic,  or  rather  insolent  behavior,  had  contrived  to  irritate  the 
wngd  natives  almost  to  desperation.  They  saw  themselves,  and,  what 
perhaps  was  more  galling^  their  gods  treated  with  silent  contempt  or  open 
scon ;  while  their  wives  and  daughters  were  contaminated  by  the  bratal 
Inati  of  the  sailors.  How  far  these  circumstances  were  within  the  control  of 
Captain  Ck>ok,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what  degree  of  blame  he  is  liable  for 
what  took  place,  it  is  not  our  present  busineeB  to  inquire.  Bnt  assuredly, 
acoording  to  the  testimony  of  Ledyard,  this  great  navigator  seems,  during 
the  laat  few  days  of  his  life,  to  have  been  urged  by  a  kind  of  fatality  into 
the  commission  of  actions  highly  despotic  and  unjustifiable  in  themselves, 
and,  nnder  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed,  little  short  of 
inaane.  The  mere  idea  of  converting  the  fence  and  idols  of  the  morai— 
olijeeta  sacred  to  them,  however  contemptible  in  our  eyes— 4nto  firewood, 
ttlgnea  a  reprahenaible  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  natives.  His  offer  of 
two  hatchets  to  the  priest  in  payment,  reminds  one  of  Gaptain  Glapperton's 
promise  of  a  couple  of  guns,  a  few  flasks  of  powder,  and  some  rockets  to 
Saltan  Bello,  as  the  price  of  his  putting  down  the  slave-trade.  But  when 
the  priest  refused  the  proffered  payment,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  pre- 
poBteroQs  inadequacy-— of  which,  however,  savage  as  he  was,  he  must  havo 
l)Mn  fully  sensible— because,  in  his  eyes,  no  price  was  an  equivalent  for 
vtidea,  to  destroy  which  would  be  sacrilege,  to  proceed  with  a  strong  hand 
in  the  work  of  destaruction,  profaning  the  spot  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
their  anceatora,  and  throwing  down  and  bearing  away  the  images  of  their 
80^  This  was  an  outrage  which  the  tamest  and  modt  enslaved  race  would 
Wva  foand  it  ^Ufficdt  to  endure. 
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However,  force  was  triun^ant ;  but  from  that  moment  the  soula  of  tko 
nattvea  wore  on  fire,  and  revenge  was  determioed  on.  A  relation  of  the 
variooB  ineidenta  and  small  evonta  by  which .  the  tragic  action  moved 
onward  to  its  completion,  would  be  incompatible  with  my  present  design. 
Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force,  in  which  L^dyard  was 
included,  went  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  king  a  prisoner^  and 
of  keeping  him  in  confinement  on  board,  until  certain  articles  stolen  by  his 
subjects  should  be  restored.  The  savages,  with  a  boidnesstworthy  of  admira- 
tion, opposed  his  designs,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  toward  hia  boats. 
Here,  as  the  nuurines  were  endeavoring  to  embark,  a  contest  took  place ; 
sto^uBs  were  thrown  by  the  natives ;  the  English  flew  to  their  firearms ;  and 
a  chief,  rttshing  on  with  an  iron  dagger  in  his  hand,  stabbed  Cook  through 
the  body.  His  guards,  likewise,  were  all  cut  off  excepting  two,  who  escaped 
by  swimming.  The  cannon  of  the  Resolution  were  now  fired  at  the  crowd, 
and  this  produced  an  almost  instantaneous  retreat;  though  the  eavagea^ 
mindful  even  in  the  midst  of  danger  of  the  gratification  of  their  appetite, 
took  care  to  carry  along  with  them  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  enemies ;  in 
order,  by  feasting  upon  them  at  their  leisure,  to  derive  some  trifling  comfort 
from  their  disaster. 

The  business  now  was  to  retire  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  island, 
which  they  did ;  and  having  again  entered  Behring's  Strut,  and  sailed  about 
for  some  time  among  the  ices  of  the  Polar  Sea,  they  returned  by  way  of 
China  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  four 
yean  and  three  months. 

In  1782  Ledyard  sailed  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  for  America, 
not  with  a  design  to  serve  against  his  country,  but  determined  on  seizing 
the  first  occasion  of  escape  which  should  offer  itself.  An  opportunity  socn 
occurred.  On  arriving  at  Long  Island,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English, 
he  obtained  permission  of  seven  days'  absence  from  the  ship,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  mother,  who  then  kept  a  boarding-house  at  Southold,  occupied 
chiefiy  by  Bridsh  officers.  '*  He  rode  up  to  the  door,  alighted,  went  in,  and 
asked  if  he  oould  be  accommodated  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  She  replied 
that  he  could,  and  showed  him  a  room  into  which  his  baggage  was  con- 
veyed. After  having  adjusted  his  dress,  he  came  out  and  took  a  seat  by 
the  fire,  in  company  with  several  other  officers,  without  making  himself 
known  to  his  mother,  or  entering  into  conversation  with  any  person. 
She  frequently  passed  and  ropassed  through  the  room,  and  her  eye  was 
observed  to  be  attracted  toward  him  with  more  than  usual  attention.  He 
still  remained  silent  At  last,  after  looking  at  him  steadily  for  some  min- 
utes, she  deliberately  put  on  her  spectacles,  approached  nearer  to  him, 
hegging  his  pardon  for  her  rudeness,  and  telling  him  that  he  so  much 
resembled  a  son  of  hers,  who  had  been  absent  for  eight  years,  that  she  could 
not  resist  her  inclination  to  view  him  more  closely.  The  scene  that  followed 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  described  ;  for  Ledyard  had  a  tender  heart,  and, 
affection  for  his  mother  was  among  its  deepest  and  most  constant  emotions." 

He  now  visited  his  old  friends  and  many  of  the  places  which  youthful 
recoUectious  rendered  dear  to  him.  He  was  everywhere  well  received,  and 
employed  the  leisure  which  he  now  enjoyed  for  several  months,  in  writing 
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t  of  his  Yoyag^e  roand  tbe  world  with  Captain  Cook.  But  when 
this  wai  done,  many  Motives,  among  which  want  of  money  was  not  the 
least,  Qiged  him  to  enter  apon  some  new  plan  of  life.  His  fayorito  project 
at  this  time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  ren!^ainder  of  his  life,  was  a  voyage 
of  commerce  a»d  discovery  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  America;  and 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  stay  fh  his  native  country  he  made  numerous 
tfforts  to  obtain  wealthy  co-operators  in  his  design.  Being  constantly  dis- 
appointed, however,  he  once  more  turned  his  thoughts  toward  Europe, 
where  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  hplder  and  more  liberal,  and  proceeded 
to  France.  Here  his  projects  were  eagerly  patronized,  and  as  easily 
abandoned ;  and  during  a  long  stay,  both  at  L'Qrient  and  Paris,  he  subsisted 
by  shifts  and  expedients,  associating  by  turns  with  every  variety  of  char- 
icter,  from  JeffersDn  down  to  Paul  Jones. 

How  he  existed  at  all,  unless  upon  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  is  altogether 
inexplicable.  He  was  now  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  mere  adventurer, 
snd  his  life,  during  this  period,  affords  no  incidents  worthy  of  being ' 
desmbed.  An  Englishman^  who  had  given  him  fifteen  guineas  at  St^ 
Germain,  shortly  afterward  invited  him  to  London,  and  procured  him  a 
pasasge  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  promise  from  the 
captain  that  he  would  set^  him  on  shore  upon  any  point  of  the  northwest 
coast  which  he  might  choose.  He  now  once  more  appeared  to  be  verging^ 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  dearest  wishes.  He  embarked;  the 
vessel  sailed  down  the  Thames,  and  put  out  to  sea ;  but  before  they  were 
OQt  of  sight  of  land,  the  bhip  was  brought  back  by  an  order  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  voyage  was  finally  abandoned. 

Ledyard's  enthusiasm,  however,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs,  though 
it  is  probable  that  few  could  perceive  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  accomplishment^  procured  him  many  friends  in  London ;  and  it  is  said 
that  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Hunter,  Sir 
James  Hall,  and  Colonel  Smith.  From  the  result  of  this  measure,  we  must 
inevitably  infer  one  or  two  thinga^ither  that  the  liberality  of  those  gentle- 
men was  exceedingly  scanty,  or  that  their  opinion  of  Ledyard's  prudence 
was  very  low.  From  several  circumstances  which  afterward  took  place,  the 
latter  is  the  more  probable  inference.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  him,  on 
his  anifsal  at  Hamburgh,  with  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket ;  and 
these,  with  reckless  and  unpardonable  absurdity,  he  bestowed  upon  a  Major 
Langhom,  an  eccentric  vagabond,  who,  after  accepting  his  money  and 
reducing  him  to  beggary,  coolly  refused  to  bear  him  company  on  his 
journey  to  Petersburg ;  alleging,  as  his  excuse,  that  he  could  travel  in  the 
way  he  did  with  no  man  upon  earth.  What  his  mode  of  traveling  was,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  from  his  conduct  in  this  transaction,  it 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  great  stretch  of  uncharitableness,  that  Ledyard 
was  fortunate  in  getting  rid  of  such  a  companion  at  the  expense  of  all  he 
was  worth  in  the  world.  The  man  who  is  insensible  of  a  generous  action, 
could  be  no  desirable  companion  in  any  circumstances  of  life ;  but  to  be 
linked  with  such  an  individual  in  traversing  a  foreign  land,  would  have 
been  a  curse  which  few  who  have  not  experienced  a  similar  oalaoaity  can 
ooDceive. 
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Haying  at  the  same  time  bode  adieu  to  his  mofey  and  the  graouleM 
major,  he  began  to  experienoe  the  effects  of  his  folly ;  for  had  he  not»  by 
singulir  good  fortane,  fonnd  a  merchant  who  consented  to  accept  a  bill  on  a 
friend  in  London,  and  pay  him  the  amount^  his  travels  most  have  termiaated 
where  he  was.    This  supply,  however,  enabled  him  to  punue  his  route. 

On  arriving  at  Stockholm,  Ledyard  found  that  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  was 
neither  sufficiently  frozen  to  enable  him  to  cross  it  upon  the  ioe,  nor  yet  free 
enough  from  ice  to  be  navigable.  Under  these  cireumstances  he  formed  the 
daring  resolution  of  traveling  round  the  gulf, -a  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
mites,  "over  trackless  snows,  in  regions  thinly  peopled,  whore  the  nights  are 
long,  and  the  cold  intense — and  all  this  to  gain  no  more  than  fifty  miles." 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Tomea,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  foot^  with 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  and  no  friends  to  whom  he  could  apply  when 
his  small  stock  should  be  exhaasted.  Of  this  part  of  his  travels  no  account 
remains.  Other  travelers  who  have  visited  Tomea  in  winter,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  describe  in  tremendous  colors  the  horrors  of 
the  place.  **  The  place,"  says  Maupertuis,  "  on  our  arrival,  on  the  90th  of 
December,  had  really  a  most  frightful  aspect  Its  little  houses  wero  buried 
to  the  tops  in  snow,  which,  if  there  had  been  any  daylight,  must  have 
effectually  shut  it  out  But  the  snow  continually  falling,  or  ready  to  fall, 
for  the  most  part,  hid  the  sun  the  few  moments  that  he  might  have  showed 
himself  at  midday.  In  the  month  of  January  the  cold  was  incressed  to  the 
extremity,  that  Reaumur's  mercurial  thermometers,  which,  in  Paris,  in  the 
great  frost  of  1709,  it  was  thought  strange  to  see  fall  to  fourteen  d^^es 
below  the  freezing  point,  were  now  down  to  thirty-seven.  The  spirit  of 
wine  In  the  others  was  frozen.  If  we  opened  the  door  of  a  warm  room,  the 
external  air  instantly  converted  all  the  ur  in  it  into  snow,  whirling  it  round 
in  white  vortices.  If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as  if  the  air  were  tearing  our 
breasts  to  pieces.^ 

Such  was  the  country  through  which  Ledyard  made  his  way  to  Peteis- 
burg,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th  of  March,  that  is,  within  seven  weeks 
from  his  leaving  Stockholm,  making  the  distance  traveled  over,  about  two 
hundred  miles  per  week,  upon  an  average.  Here  he  was  well  received  by 
Professor  Pallas  and  other  scientific  men ;  and  through  the  interest  of  Count 
flegur,  the  French  embassador,  obtained  the  empress'  permission  to  traverse 
lier  vast  dominions.  As  he  was  compelled  to  wait  several  months,  how- 
ever, for  this  iudisponsable  document^  and  was  destitute,  on  his  arrival  at 
Petersbui^,  of  money,  and  allmost  of  clothes,  he  drew  a  bill  of  twenty 
guineas  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  some 
one  to  discount  This  enabled  him  to  await  the  leisure  of  Catharine,  who 
was  too  deeply  plunged  in  her  schemes  of  debauchery  and  ambition,  to 
afford  a  thought  on  a  poor  houseless  wanderer  like  Ledyard.  But  at  length 
the  passport  was  granted ;  and  a  Dr.  Brown  happening  at  that  moment  to 
be  proceeding  with  a  quantity  of  stores  to  Yakutsk,  for  the  use  ef  Mr. 
Billings,  who  was  then  employed  by  the  empress  in  exploring  the  remoter 
parts  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  our  traveler  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  him. 

They  left  Petersburg  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  in  six  days  afUr  arrived  at 
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Mo0tt>w.  Here  tbey  nired  a  kil^tka,  and  proceeded  at  the  iaxne  rapid  rate 
towBid  Kezan,  on  the  Volga,  where  the;*  remained  a  week ;  and  then  set  oif 
on  the  full  gallop  for  Tobolsk.  It  shoald  be  remarked,  that  Ledyard's 
objeel  in  this  jomrney  was  not  to  see  the  country,  bat  to  reach  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  where  he  hoped  to  make  some  nsefnl  discoyeries,  as 
qdckly  as  possible  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  ''made 
his  legs  his  compasses;"  at  the  risk  of  consuming  years  in  the  Journey.  In 
the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from  Moscow  to  the  XJml  Mountains,  there 
wss,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  the  picturesque,  and  not  much  of  the  moral,  to 
csptivate  the  eye  or  interest  the  mind  of  a  traveler ;  bat  there  is  no  country, 
the  cveful  examination  of  which  may  not  be  made  to  yield  both  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Ledyard,  however, ,  was  not  answerable  for  the 
npidity  of  his  movements ;  he  accounted  himself  but  too  happy  in  being 
allowed  to  share  Dr.  Brown's  kibitka;  and  had  it  been  in  the  empress' 
power  to  have  darted  him  acroes  Siberia  upon  an  iceberg,  or  astride  upon  a 
dond,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  conveysnce. 

From  Tobolsk  they  proceeded  to  Bemaoul,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kolyvan,  where  Dr.  Brown's  Journey  terminated.  At  this  place  Ledyard 
remaioed  a  whole  we«k,  and  was  entertained  in  a  very  hospitable  manner 
hf  the  treaaarer  of  the  mines.  He  observes,  that  the  immense  plain  he  had 
traversed  in  reaching  this  city,  was  in  many  places  dotted  with  laige  mounds 
of  earth,  which  very  much  resembled  those  supposed  monumental  piles 
found  among  various  tribes  of  North  America,  and  the  barrows  or  heroic 
tombs  of  ancient  Earope.  In  the  people  the  Tartar  features  began  to 
ippesr  before  they  reached  Kaaan.  But  then  existed  great  variety  in  the 
popolation ;  the  same  village  containing  every  variety  of  mankind,  fh>m 
those  with  fair  skin,  light  hair,  and  white  eyes,  to  those  of  olive  complexion, 
and  Jet-black  eyes  and  hair.  Poverty,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  no  stranger 
in  these  villages ;  for  they  had  not,  like  the  Ghremylus  of  Aristophanes, 
diseovered  the  secret  of  restoring  sight  to  Plutus ;  but  this  did  not  dis- 
eoorage  the  fair  moieties  of  the  peasants  from  painting  their  faces,  like  a 
diflcontented  English  beauty,  both  with  red  and  white.  As  these  damsels 
ars  not  niggardly  of  their  kisses,  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  adopt  the 
custom  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Greek  ladies,  of  painting  the 
lips ;  but  this,  it  would  seem,  is  the  sole  consideration  which  opposes  the 
introduction  of  the  custom.  "  The  Tartar,  however  situated,"  says  Ledyftrd, 
"is  a  voluptuary ;  and  it  is  an  original  and  striking  trait  in  their  character, 
from  the  grand  seignior  to  him  who  pitches  his  tent  on  the  wild  frontiers  of 
Russia  and  China,  that  they  are  more  addicted  to  real  sensual  pleasure  than 
any  other  people."  This  is  a  Judicious  remark,  and  corroborates  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  historian,  who  tells  tis  that  the  Scythian  ladies  were 
aocitttomed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  male  slaves,  that  they  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  name  and  quality  of  the  mistresses  to  whose  wantonness 
they  were  made  subservient 

From  Bernaool  he  proceeded  with  an  imperial  courier  to  Tomsk,  discoveiw 
ing,  ss  he  rode  along,  marks  of  the  tremendous  winds  which  sometimes 
devastate  Siberia.  The  trees  of  the  forest  were  uprooted,  and  whole  fields 
of  grain  were  beaten  into  the  earth.    Qorrying  onward  in  the  same  rapid 
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manner,  be  croesed  the  Teiusei  at  Krasnojank,  and  anterad  a  longli,  mdiin- 
tainous  oountrj,  covered  with  thick  foreatSy  which  oontiDued  all  the  waj  to 
Irkutsk,  where  he  arriTed  in  ten  days  after  leaTing  Tomak« 

Daring  hia  stay  in  this  town,  he  made  an  excanion,  in  company  with  a 
Qennan  colonel,  to  the  Lake  Baikal,  which,  in  the  Kalmook  Ungayg^^ 
ugniAea  the  "North  Sea."  AiriTing  on  the  ahorea  of  the  lake,  the/ 
fonnd  a  galliot^  which,  in  aiunmer,  pliea  a  packet  acroaa  the  ''North 
Sea."  In  thia  galliot  they  went  out  with  line  and  lead  to  take  aonnd- 
ings;  but  haying  only  fifty  fathoms  of  line,  which  at  one  himdrad  feet 
from  the  shore  was  wholly  taken  up^  they  quickly  abandoned  theif 
Boundingi,  and  returned  through  the  lain  in  the  galliots  boat  to 
Irkutsk. 

On  the  26th  of  August^  he  quitted  Irkutsk,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
point  where  he  was  to  embark  on  the  Biver  Lena  fpr  Yakutak.  The  countiy 
in  this  part  was  well  cultivated,  and  thereibre  cheerful ;  but  the  fotest  trees 
had  already  begun  to  drop  their  foliage^  and  put  on  the  garb  of  autumn. 
Having  proceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  his  kibitka,  he  embnked 
with  Lieutenant  Lazman,  a  Swedei  in  a  boat  on  the  Lena,  and  commenced 
a  voyage  of  fourteen  hundred  miles.  Their  boat  was  carried  along  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  per  day,  "  the  river  giadually  increasing 
in  siae,  and  the  mountain  scenery  putting  on  an  infinite  variety  of  fonns, 
alternately  sublime  and  picturesque,  bold  and  iantaatie,  with  craggy  rocks 
and  jutting  headlands,  bearing  on  their  brows  the  verdure  of  pines,  larches, 
and  other  evergreens  and  alpine  shrubs."  All  the  way  to  Yakutsk  the 
river  was  studded  with  islands,  which  recurring  at  short  intervals^  added  to 
the  romantic  efifect  of  the  scenery ;  but  the  weather  was  growing  cold,  and 
heavy  fogs  hung  over  the  river  until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
mountains  flanking  the  river  were  said  to  abound  with  wolves  and  bears ; 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  fowl,  of  which  our  travelers  shot  as 
many  as  they  pleased.  Salmon-trout  were  plentiful  in  the  river;  and  the 
inhabitanta  fished  with  seines,  and  also  with  spears^  like  the  natives  of 
Tahiti,  by  torchlight 

On  the  18th  of  September  he  arrived  at  Yakutsk,  where  he  immediately 
vraited  on  the  commandant  with  his  letters  of  recommendation,  and  ex- 
plained his  desire  of  proceeding  with  all  possible  celerity  to  Okotsk,  before 
winter  should  shut  in  and  cut  off  his  progress.  The  commandant,  however, 
had  received  secret  orders  to  detain  him ;  and  under  pretense  that  the  season 
wss  already  too  far  advanced,  informed  him  that  he  must  pass  the  winter  at 
Yakutsk.  Though  nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Ledyard 
at  this  unexpected  disappointment,  he  was  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to 
submit ;  the  determination  of  the  despots  around  him  being  as  irresistible 
as  destiny.  He  therefore  bent  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pbjects  within  his  readh ;  and  in  these  compulsory  studies  awaited  the  retnm 
of  spring. 

In  the  journal  of  his  Siberian  travels,  he  discourses  upon  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics.  Among  these  vras  his  celebrated  eulogy  on  woman.  This 
is  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  tribute  to  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  the  female  character  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.    It  shows  one 
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of  the  sources  of  consolation  to  the  lone  traveler  in  his  wanderings  over  the 
world ;  and  exhibits^  also^  the  warm  affections  of  a  gratefal  heart  toward 
the  sex,  to  whom  alone  can  be  applied,  the  loving,  tender  words— "  sister,** 
•wife,"  "mother/* 


iiBiTAaD's  htloot  oir  wohait. 

"I  have  observed  among  all  nations  that  the  woioif  ornament 
themselves  more  than  the  men :  that  wherever  found  they  are  the 
lame  kind,  civil,  obliging,  hnmane,  tender  beings  j  that  they  are 
erer  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorons  and  modest.  They 
do  not  hesitete,  Uke  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable,  generous  aetloa ; 
not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  courte^, 
and  fond  of  society ;  industriouB,  eeonomical,  ingenuous ;  more 
liable,  in  general,  to  enr  than  man,  but  in  general,  also,  more 
viiiaoua,  and  peribrming  more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never 
addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  a 
woMAif ,  whether  chrilixed  or  savage^  without  reoeiTing  a  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  "With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In 
wandering  orer  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmai'k,  through 
honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  nn- 
principled  Russia,  and  the  wide>spread  regions  of  the  wandering 
Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been 
friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue  so 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been 
performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry  I 
drank  the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel  with 
a  double  relish." 


Daring  Ledyard's  weary  sojourn  at  Takntsk,  Captain  Billings,  who  had  been 
on  an  expedition  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,* arrived  in  the  place.  Hs 
was  formerly  intimate  with  Ledyard,  having  been  an  assistant  to  the  as- 
tronomer Bayless,  daring  the  last  voyage  of  Cook.  He  was  astonished  and 
gratified  at  meeting  with  Ledyard  in  the  heart  of  Siberia.  Remaining  there 
daring  five  weeks,  they  set  out  together  for  Irkutsk  in  sledges  over  the  ice 
of  the  river  Lena,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  which  they  reached  in 
seventeen  days ;  there,  by  order  of  the  empress,  Ledyard  was  arrested  on  the 
24th  of  the  ensuing  February,  upon  a  false  allegation  that  he  was  a  French 
spy.  He  was  closely  guarded,  whirled  in  sledges  over  the  snow,  through 
the  intense  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter  to  Moscow,  to  answer  the  charge.  In 
this  condition  he  wrote  the  following :  "  My  ardent  hopes  are  once  more 
blasted,  when  almoet  half  accomplished.  What  secret  machinations  have 
been  at  work  ?  What  motive  ?  But  so  it  suits  her  roiyal  majesty  of  all  the 
Rosnas,  and  sho  has  nothing  but  her  pleasure  to  consult;  she  has  n 
nation's  resentment  to  apprehend,  for  I  am  the  minister  of  no  State,  L 
monarch ;  I  travel  under  the  common  flag  of  humanity,  commissioned  bj 
myself  to  servo  the  world  at  large;  and  so  the  poor,  the  unprotected 
wmderer,  must  go  where  the  sovereign  will  ordains ;  if  to  death,  why  then 
ny  joumeyhig  will  be  over  sooner,  and  rather  differently  from  what  1  eon- 
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templated ;  if  otherwise,  why  then  the  lojal  dame  has  taken  me  much  oat 
of  mj  way.  But  I  pursue  another  route.  The  rest  of  the  world  Ues  nn- 
interdicted.  Though  bom  in  the  freest  of  the  civiliaed  ooantriee»  yet  in 
the  present  state  of  privation,  I  have  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the  amiaUe, 
the  immortal  nature  of  liberty,  than  I  ever  had  before."  He  continties  these 
remarks  at  some  length,  deploring  his  arrest,  as  an  interference  with  his 
plans,  but  bowing  with  submissive  stoicism  to  the  strokes  of  fate. 

The  result  of  his  arrest,  was  his  bauishment  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
and  being  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  re-enter  the  Rusuan  dc minions. 
Speaking  of  this,  he  says :  *'  Cruelties  and  hardships  are  tales  I  leave  untold. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  on  which  my  future  fortune 
entirely  depended.  I  know  not  how  I  passed  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Polar4i  and  Prussia,  or  from  thence  lo  London,  where  I  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  disappointed,  ragged,  penniless ;  and  yet»  so  aocastomed 
am  I  to  such  things,  that  I  declare  my  heart  was  whole.  My  health,  for 
the  first  time,  had  suffered  from  my  confinement,  and  the  amasing  rapidity, 
with  which  I  hiMl  been  carried  through  the  illimitable  wilds  of  Tartary  and 
Bussia.  But  my  liberty  regained,  and  a  few  days'  rest  among  the  beautiful 
daughters  of i  Isreol,  in  Poland,  re-established  it,  and  I  am  now  in  as  full 
bloom  and  vigor  as  thirty-seven  yean  will  affbrd  any  man.  Jarvis  says  I 
look  much  older  than  when  he  saw  me  three  summers  ago  at  Paris,  which 
I  can  readily  believe.  An  American  face  does  not  wear  well,  like  an 
American  heart 

It  would  be  now  idle  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  urged  that  old 
profligate  despot,  the  Empress  Catherine,  into  such  an  act  of  flagrant  injus- 
tice, as  the  seizure  of  Ledyard.  She  had,  no  doubt,  been  told  that  his 
success  might  be  in  some  way  or  another  detrimental  to  her  commerce ;  and 
without  consideration  or  inquiry,  perhaps  in  one  of  her  furious- fits  of  rage 
or  drunkenness,  she  issued  the  order  for  his  recall,  which  was  executed 
with  no  less  barbarity  than  it  was  given. 

On  his  arrival  at  London,  Ledyard,  unsubdued  by  the  bittemess  of  past 
disappointments,  determined  to  enter  upon  some  new  theater  of  adventure; 
for,  in  his  case,  as  with  wanderers  generally,  the  passion  for  travel  but  in- 
creased by  indulgence. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  mother,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract :  *'  I  wrote  you  last  from  this  place  nearly  two  yean 
ago,  but  I  suppose  you  heard  of  me  at  Petersbuigh,  by  Mr.  Franklin,  of 
New  York.  I  promised  to  write  you  from  the  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  I 
promise  everything  to  those  I  love,  and  so  does  fortune  to  me  sometimes ; 
but  we  reciprocally  prevent  each  other  from  fulfilling  our  engagements. 
She  left  iM  90  foor  «n  Stberia  thai  J  could  not  iorite  you,  because  I  amid  wA 
frank  the  letter!*'  He  goes  on  to  explun  the  nature  of  his  anticipated  trip 
to  Africa,  speaks  of  his  engagement  with  the  association,  and  amplifies  upon 
its  expected  results,  giving  assurances  in  the  meantime  of  his  most  intense 
filial  love.  He  also  sent  her  specimens  of  the  wearing  apparel  he  had  usod 
in  Siberia:  "Such  as  I  have  worn,"  he  says,  "through  many  a  scene,  and 
was  glad  to  get  ihem." 

"  The  surtout  coat  is  made  of  reindeer  skin,  and  edged  with  the  dewlap  of 
the  moose.    It  uras  made  for  a  riding  coat^  and  I  have  rode  both  horses  and 
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deer  with  it  The  fint  cap  is  of  the  Siberian  red  fox  skin ;  it  is  a  traveling 
cap,  and  the  form  is  entirely  Tartar.  The  second  cap  is  Russian,  consisting 
of  white  ermine,  and  bordered  with  blue  fox  skin ;  it  cost  me  at  Yakutsk 
twenty-five  roubles,  which  is  four  guineas  and  one  rouble.  The  surtont 
ooat  cost  seventy  roubles ;  and  the  fox  skin  cap,  six«  The  gloves  are  made 
of  the  feet  of  the  fox,  and  lined  with  Tartar  hare,  and  cost  five  roubles. 
The  frock  ia  in  form  and  style  truly  Tartar.  It  was  presented  to  me,  and 
oame  from  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kolyma.  It  is  made  of  a  spotted  reindeer  calf;  the  edging  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  sortoat 

The  boots  are  of  reindeer  skin,  ornamented  with  European  cloth ;  the 
form  is  Tartar :  they  cost  eight  roubles.  The  socks  are  made  of  the  skin  of 
an  eld  reindeer.  The  cloak  in  which  they  are  wrapped  up,  was  made  in 
London.  I  traveled  on  foot  with  it  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin- 
land---the  Lord  knows  where.  I  have  slept  in  it^  eat  in  it»  drank  in  it, 
foi^ht  in  it,  negotiated  in  it.  Through  every  scene,  it  has  been  my  constant 
and  hardy  servant,  from  my  departure  till  my  return  to  London.  And  now 
to  give  it  an  asylum — ^for  I  have  none^-I  send  it  to  you.  Lay  it  up ;  as 
soon  jM  I  can  I  will  call  and  lay  myself  up  with  it."  It  seems  that  he  sent 
Ms  mother  nearly  a  oomplete  suit  of  his  traveling  clothes,  sufficient,  at  any 
rate,  to  give  a  coirect  idea  of  her  erratic  son's  appearance,  among  the  frozen 
wilds  of  Siberia.  'T  was  well  he  did— he  never  *' called  and  laid  himself 
vp  with  them." 

Another  field  was  now  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  Ledyard.  He  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  African  Association,  which  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  first  characten  in  England,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote 
discoveries  in  the  interior  of  that  continent. 

''For  many  ages  the  continent  of  Africa  had  been  a  neglected  portion  of 
the  globe,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  had  taken  little  account.  The 
learning;  and  splendor,  and  prowess  of  Egypt  were  departed ;  Carthage,  with 
all  its  glory,  had  sunk  into  the  dust ;  the  proud  monuments  of  Mumidian 
greatness  had  been  Uotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  almost  from  the 
memory  of  man.  The  gloom  of  this  scene  was  heightened,  not  more  by 
the  ravages  of  time  in  destroying  what  had  been,  than  by  the  contrasts 
which  sQcoeeding  changes  had  produced.  A  scmibarbarous  population, 
gathered  from  the  wrecks  of  fallen  nations,  enemies  to  the  arts,  and  to  the 
best  toeial  interests  of  man,  had  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
northern  borders  of  Africa,  and  presented  a  barrier  to  the  hazards  of  enter- 
prise, no  leas  than  to  the  inroads  of  civilization.  Whatever  might  be  the 
aidor  for  discovery,  and  the  disregard  of  danger,  nobody  cared  to  penetrate 
into  these  regions,  where  all  was  uncertainty,  and  where  the  chance  of 
•aocese  bore  no  proporUon  to  the  perils  that  must  be  encountered. 

There  is  no  question,  that  the  northern  half  of  Africa  was  better  known  to 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  than  to  the  Europeans  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  eighteenth  century,  A  few  scattered  names  of  rivers,  towns^  and 
nations^  ooenpied  the  map  of  the  interior,  traced  there  by  a  hesitating  hand, 
on  the  dnbioim  anthority  of  the  Nubian  geographer  Bdrissi,  and  the  Spanish 
traveler  Leo  AMoanoa.  The  rhymes  of  Swift  on  this  subject^  were  not  most 
witty  than  true. 
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Tiiigi^tiii,i»A&ieBBy> 
Wi&  aviVe  pictens  fill  tiMar  1 


At  Om  bigiBBiBg  of  tiha  MXtMirtih  eentey,  Im  poBelBiM  a  fa  a  T!nteo. 
too  mad  IIm  HlgiBr ;  but  to  ntparfBet  v«re  Iiii  iliH|irinB%  mwrnt  of  what  ho 
Mv,  Aat  viK7  little  geograpUcd  knovladgo  wm  ooMBVuoted  hy  them. 
HewMOBtlMbnksortlMHigcr;  bat  it  eovld  not  be  ateertunod  froM  Ui 
■eommt^  vbetber  thia  rirer  na  to  the  eart  or  wed;  aoi;  indeed,  wbeUier  :t 
eziated  a  a  eepante  •Craem. 

In  short,  dowB  to  the  time  when  the  ASnem  Awncietiiw  wm  fomedf 
almoit  the  whole  of  this  vast  eoatiiieiii^  itsgeogiaphyaad  phjvcal  lesuiucieii 
its  inhabitfl&ti^  goremmenti;  laagoagei;  wen  a  desideratam  in  the  hiatofy 
of  nalme  and  of  man.  It  eoald  not  be  donbtod,  that  mtmj  nillioiis  of 
htunaa  beliigi  inhahited  these  hidden  regions.  Kor  wen  the  character  and 
condition  of  these  people,  thdr  inetitntions  and  aocial  adTanoement,  men 
matten  of  cnriosity ;  thej  hed  a  relation  to  the  people  of  other  parts  of  thft 
globe,  and,  when  disooveied  and  andenlood,  might  be  tamed  to  the  oo«* 
moo  sdTsntage  of  the  great  hnman  ftmilj.  Thero  an  no  nations  that  WMf 
not  profit  bj  an  intenoarse  between  eadi  other,  either  by  an  exchange  «f 
products  peculiar  to  each,  or  by  a  nciprocal  moral  influence^  or  fay  both. 
On  these  broad  and  benevolent  prindplea  the  sodety  for  promoting  di^ 
ooTcries  in  Africa  wss  instituted,  and  the  scheme  was  worthy  of  the  en* 
lightened  philanthropists  by  whom  it  was  deTised." 

On  the  committee  of  the  African  Association,  at  the  time  the  arrange- 
ment with  Ledysid  was  made,  was  Sir  Joseph  Banki;  through  whose 
agency  he  became  connected  with  the  enterpriae.  The  pnliminary  inter- 
Tiew  which  Ledyard  had  with  Sir  Joseph  on  tiiie  subject,  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Beanjoy,  then  secntary  of  the  African  Assodation :  "^Sir  Jowph 
Banks,  who  knew  his  temper,  told  him  that  he  beiicTed  he  could  recom* 
mend  him  to  an  adTeotun  almost  as  perilous  as  the  one  from  which  he  had 
ratumed ;  and  then  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  sasociataon,  for 
disooTering  the  inlsnd  countries  of  Africa.  Ledyard  nplied,  that  he  had 
always  determined  to  traverse  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as  he  had 
explored  the  interior  of  North  America ;  and  as  Sir  Joseph  had  offered  him 
a  letter  of  introduction,  be  came  directly  to  the  writer  of  these  memoirs. 
Before  I  had  learned  from  the  note  the  name  and  business  of  my  Tisitor,  I 
was  struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the  breadth  of  his  chest,  the 
openness  of  his  countenance,  the  inquietude  of  his  eye.  I  spread  the  mip 
of  Africa  before  him,  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,  and  passed 
thence  in  tho  latitude  and  supposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him  that 
was  the  route  by  which  I  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  possible,  be  ex- 
plored.  He  said  he  should  think  himself  singularly  fortunate  to  be  trusted 
with  the  adventure.  I  asked  him  when  he  would  set  out.  '  To-mobbow 
M omriNO ! '  was  his  answer.  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  that  we  should  not  be 
able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  pnpan  his  instructions,  and  to  procuro  for  him 
the  letten  that  were  requisite ;  bat  that  if  the  committee  improved  of  hii 
proposals,  all  expedition  should  be  used." 
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ThiB  intenriew  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instanoes  of  decision  of 
character  on  record.  Notwithstanding  his  recent  bitter  experience,  enongh 
to  have  crashed  the  most  romantic  enthusiasm,  Ledyard  was  ready  to  face 
death,  by  encountering  new  and  unheard-of  perila  In  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Any  other  man  would  long  have  hesitated  ere  they  would  have  decided  to 
embark  on  such  a  mission,  and  none,  except  the  bravest,  but  what  would 
then  have  quailed  in  view  of  its  dangers  :  yet  Ledyard,  superior  to  all  fear 
in  the  prompt  decision  of  an  elevated  spirit^  gave  the  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising  answer :  **  Tihmorrtno  mormng^  mr!** 

Ledyard  was  in  a  situation  now  better  suited  to  his  wishes  and  nature, 
than  ever  before.  From  the  position  of  seeker^  he  had  attained,  by  the 
exhibition  of  hia  superior  qualities,  that  of  the  9ougM^  and  with  entire  inde- 
pendence he  could  press  his  restless  foot  on  the  pluns  of  Africa.  Buoyed 
up  with  expectation,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  mother :  '*  Truly  it  is  written, 
*  that  the  ways  of  €bd  are  post  finding  out,  and  his  decrees  unsearchable.' 
Is  the  Lord  thus  great  ?  80  also  he  is  good.  I  am  an  instance  of  iU  I 
have  trampled  the  world  under  my  feet,  laughed  at  fear,  and  derided 
danger.  Through  millions  of  fierce  savages,  over  parching  deserts,  the 
freezing  north,  the  everlasting  ice,  and  stormy  seas,  have  I  passed  wUhout 
harm.  How  good  is  my  God  i  What  rich  subjects  have  I  for  praise,  love, 
and  adoration.  I  have  just  returned  to  England,  from  my  travels  of  two 
jean,  and  am  going  away  into  Africa  to  examine  that  continent  I  expect 
to  be  absent  three  years.  I  shall  be  in  Egypt  as  soon  as  I  can  get  there, 
and  after  that,  go  into  unknown  parts.  I  have  full  and  perfect  health. 
Bemember  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Desire  them  to  remember  me, 
for  if  heaven  permits,  I  shall  see  them  again.  I  pray  God  to  bless  and 
cmifort  yon  all.    Farewell." 

The  character  he  intended  to  assume  in  Africa,  was  that  of  a  trader  in  a 
fiaravan,  which  was  very  appropriate ;  such  persons  crossing  and  recroasing 
the  country  continually,  in  that  position  without  molestation. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1788,  Ledyard,  for  the  last  time,  left  London,  en 
route  for  Africa.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  in  conversation  with  a 
friend,  he  spoke  as  follows,  concerning  his  checkered  life:  "I  am  accus* 
tomed  to  hardships.  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  nakedness,  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  have 
food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to 
shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character,  to  avoid  a  heavier 
calamity.  My  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  owned,  or  ever  will 
own  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to  bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had 
power  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully  perform,  in 
its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  society ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the 
attempt,  my  honor  will  be  safe,  for  death  cancels  all  bonds.'' 

Ledyard  proceeded  direct  to  Paris,  where  he  had  encouraging  interviews 
with  Jefferson  and  Lafayette.  From  thence  he  went  to  Marseilles,  and 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  passed  up  the  Nile 
to  Cairo.  From  Cairo  he  wrote  the  association  a  letter,  which  showed  his 
seal  in  their  cause,  and  his  great  aims  in  life.  **  Money  I "  exclaims  he,  " is 
a  vile  slave !  I  have  at  present  an  economy  of  a  more  exalted  kind  to 
observe.    I  have  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  first  men,  of  the  first  kingdom  os 
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earth  toroad  upon  me.  I  em  engaged  by  those  very  men,  in  the  meet  im- 
portant olject  that  any  private  individual  can  be  engaged  in.  I  have  their 
approbation  to  acquire  or  to  loee ;  and  their  eeteem,  alao,  which  I  prize 
beyond  everything,  except  the  independent  idea  of  serving  mankind. 
Should  rashueaa  or  deepenUion  cairy  me  through,  whatever  fame  the  vain 
and  injudicious  might  bestow,  I  should  not  accept  of  it ;  it  is  the  good  and 
great  I  look  to — ^Fame  bestowed  by  them  is  altogether  differenti  and  ia 
closely  allied  to  a  'Well  done/  from  God.*' 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  of  John  Ledyard ;  what  toil,  suffering,  and 
hardship  could  not  do,  was  accomplished  by  disease.  ExpecUng  soon  to 
start  with  the  caravan  lor  Sinnaar,  and  ardently  anxious  to  accomplish  hia 
mission  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  aasociation,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, in  the  course  of  which  he  said :  "  From  Cairo,  I  am  to  travel  southwest 
about  thrse  hundred  miles,  to  a  black  king.  Then  my  present  conductors 
will  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Beyond,  I  suppoee,  I  shall  go  alone.  I  expect 
to  cut  the  continent  across,  between  the  parallels  of  twelve  and  twenty 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  If  possible*  I  shall  write  you  from  the  kingdom 
of  this  black  gentleman." 

This  was  the  last  letter  ever  known  to  have  been  written  by  Ledyard  to 
any  one ;  the  next  arrivals  from  Cairo,  conveyed  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
his  death.  Exposed,  as  he  was,  to  the  heat  of  the  tropics  and  uncongenial 
atmospheric  influences,  in  the  midi»t  of  the  sickly  season,  he  became  the 
victim  of  a  severe  bilious  attack.  To  relieve  it,  he  took  a  large  dose  of 
vitriolic  acid,  which  produced  an  intense  burning  in  the  brain,  that  threatened 
the  most  serious  consequences.  Resort  was  had  to  a  tartar  emetic,  with 
hopes  that  the  acid  would  be  evacuated.  It  was  of  no  avail.  He  con- 
tinued to  sink  rapidly,  though  the  best  medical  skill  tbat  could  be  had  was 
called  into  requisition.  He  died  in  November,  1788,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  age. 

Ledyard  was  amiable,  and  kind,  grateful  for  benefits,  humane,  and  re- 
markable for  his  disinterestedness.  His  primary  object  in  his  travels,  was  to 
benefit  mankind  by  his  discoveries.  Mr.  Beaujoy,  the  secretary  of  the 
African  AsAoeiation,  thus  describes  him  :  "  To  those  who  have  never  seen 
Mr.  Ledyard,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  his  person, 
though  scarcely  exceeding  the  middle  size,  was  remarkably  expressive  of 
activity  and  strength,  and  that  his  manners,  though  unpolished,  were  neither 
unpleasing  nor  uncivil.  Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,  he  seemed  to 
oonsid'tf  all  men  as  his  equals,  and  as  such  he  respected  them.  His  genius, 
thougn  uncultivated  and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive.  Ardent 
in  his  wishes,  yet  calm  in  his  deliberations ;  daring  in  his  purposes,  but 
guarded  in  his  measures ;  impatient  of  control,  yet  capable  of  strong  endu- 
rance ;  adventurous  beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  men,  yet  wary  and 
considerate,  and  attentive  to  all  precautions,  he  appeared  to  be  formed  by 
luiture  for  achievements  of  hardihood  and  peril" 
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FRANCIS   HUGER, 

f  MAN   OT.  lOVrH  CAmOUNA,  AND  Or  HI8  OOMPAltlON,  DR.  BOLUIAM,  IM  TBUI 
ATmiPfKD  MtSGUK  OW   QKNKRAL  LA   rATKTTK,  VEOM  AN 

AUSTRIAN  PRISON  AT  OLMUTZ. 


DuBiHO  the  frensy  of  tko  French  Bevolution,  nearly  every  citizen,  emi- 
nent for  worth  or  public  -serrices,  became,  in  tara,  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  denunciation  to  the  violent  men,  who  for  a  time  controlled  the  destinies 
•f  France.  La  Fayette,  whose  devotion  to  the  cau8«^  of  Uberty  had  been 
proved  by  his  services  and  sacrifices  in  aid  of  the  revolted  American  Colo- 
nies, did  not  escape  the  common  fate  of  the  patriotic  and  the  good  in  that 
dark  day  of  distrust  and  terror. 

He  was  denounced  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  Danton  and  Brissot 
had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  procuring  a  decree  of  accusation  to  be  passed 
•gainst  him  in  that  body.  New  commissionera  were  appointed  and  dis- 
patched to  apprehend  him,  his  property  was  confiscated,  a  price  was  set  on 
his  head,  and  all  citizens  were  charged  to  assist  in  apprehendi^  him,  and 
were  authorized  to  kill  him  wherever  he  should  be  found.  Finding  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  army  for  protection,  but  that  defection  and 
desertion,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  terror,  were  incfen&ing^  and 
seeing,  under  such  cirpumstances,  no  prospect  of  benefiting  his  country,  La 
Fayette  decided  on  flight  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life. 

With- this  intention,  he  invited  three  of  his  friends.  Generals  Latour 
Maubouii;,  Alexander  Lameth,  and  Bureau  de  Puzy,  the  cotnmandant  of 
engineera,  to  come  to  his  tent  at  midnight  on  the  19th  of  August.  It  was 
decided  that  they  would  leave  an  ungrateful  country,  governed  by  a  faction, 
which  sought  for  their  blood,  and  that  they  would  cross  Brabant  and  reach 
Holland,  from  whence  they  could  embark  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Early  the  next  day,  La  Fayette,  accompanied  by  his  three  friends,  who  had 
been  members  of  the  National  Assembly  with  him,  and  who  alone  were  in 
the  secret,  together  with  their  aids-de-camp,  and  a  part  of  their  stafi^  ^et 
off  on  horseback  as  if  to  reconnoiter.  Having  arrived  at  an  inn,  two  or- 
three  leagues  from  the  camp,  they  dismounted  and  entered  the  house,  plac- 
ing sentinels  at  the  door  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the  enemy's  patrols. 
General  La  Fayette  then  confided  to  these  officers^  twenty- three  in  number, 
the  state  of  the  country;  the  feelings  of  the  army;  the  before  unknown 
htit^  that  the  Jacobin  society,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  had  devoted 
him  to  proscription,  that  the  ooiporation  of  the  same  city  had  caused  the 
dies  of  the  medal,  which  was  to  have  been  struck  to  his  honor,  to  be  broken 
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hj  tlie  hands  of  the  oommon  executioner,  and  that  he  was  declared  to  be  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  He  finished,  by 
informing  them  of  his  determination  to  quit  the  country  for  a  time,  and 
that  he  should  consider  as  his  enemy  any  man  who  should  propose  to  march 
against  her. 

Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  these  y6uug  soldiers  unanimously  de* 
dared,  that  there  was  but  one  way  left,  to  save  their  country  and  tbeir 
general,  which  was  to  march  directly  to  Paris,  and  disperse  the  Jacobin 
faction  at  once.  But  the  general  soon  convinced  them  that  such  a  step 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of^  and  as  none  of  them  had  been  proscribed  except 
himself,  he  thought  that  all  had  better  return  peaceably  and  immediately  to 
the  camp,  lest  their  absence  should  excite  suspicion. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  several  of  them 
determined  to  leave  France,  and  share  the  fate  of  their  general,  whatever 
it  might  be.  These  young  men  were  the  two  Maubourgs,  Bureau  de  Puzy, 
Lameth,  Masson,  Rene,  PiUet^  and  Cardingan.  His  faithful  valet,  Ponten- 
nier,  and  Augustus  one  of  his  servants,  who  afterward  voluntarily  shared  all 
his  imprisonments  from  Luxembourg  to  Olmuts,  asked  the  liberty  to  follow 
their  master.  The  rest  were  persuaded  to  return,  and  take  with  them  La 
Fayette's  escort,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry. 

La  Fayette  then  set  out  with  his  seven  companions,  harassed  with  the 
most  trying  reflections  upon  his  own  situation,  that  of  his  fanvily  and  coon- 
try,  and  upon  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  After  a  rapid  and  unin- 
terrupted journey,  they  arrived,  toward  night,  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  Austrian  army.  Here  they  halted,  and  deliberated 
upon  the  steps  to  be  taken.  It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  none  of  them 
knew  the  road,  and  the  darkness  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  find  it. 
In  this  state  of  embarrassment^  rendered  more  so  from  the  fear  that  the  French 
were  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  determined  at  all  hazards  to  proceed,  and, 
without  discovering  their  names  or  rank,  to  demand  permission  of  the 
Austrian  commander  to  pass  him,  with  the  intention  of  taking  refuge  in 
Holland,  at  that  time  a  neutral  territory.  This  resolution  being  taken. 
Colonel  de  Puzy,  the  only  individual  of  the  party  who  spoke  German,  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Austrian  officer,  who  received  him  very  politely.  He 
informed  him  that  he  and  his  companions  had  deserted  from  the  French 
army,  finding  themselves  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
intrigue  and  faction,  and  that  they  desired  a  safe  passage  into  Holland. 
The  oficer  expressed  his  regret,  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  decided  an- 
swer, without  first  consulting  his  superior;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  hs 
and  his  friends  were  welcome  to  rest  and  take  refreshments  in  his  tent,  at 
the  night  was  stormy.  De  Puzy  having  returned  and  made  his  report,  they 
set  out  for  the  Austrian  headquarters,  and  finally  were  conducted  to  Lux- 
embourg. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  this  fortress,  they  were  recognized  by  a 
crowd  of  refugees,  who,  looking  on  La  Fayette  as  one  of  the  first  promoters 
of  the  revolution,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt 
Among  the  most  virulent  of  these  enraged  emigrants,  was  Prince  da 
Lambes,  who  rendered  himself  notorious  by  his  abuse  of  La  Fayette. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  of  Luxembourg  recognized  La  Fayette,  he  con 
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fined  each  of  the  party  in  separate  rooms,  at  the  inn  where  they  hod 
stopped,  and  placed  aentinela  at  their  doors.  They  protested  in  vain  against 
Ih^e  proceedings  and  wrote  to  the  Duhe  of  Saze  Tschen,  for  the  pnrposo 
of  galnicg  their  release,  and  obtaining  passports.  His  refusal  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  savage  and  useless  threat  of  a  public  execution;  and  they  re« 
msined  in  a  state  of  close  oonfinenienty  until  the  Governor  of  Luxembourg 
received  orders  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Prusaia.  They  were  transported  in  a  common  cart,  like  crimi- 
nals, under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  during  the  night,  from  Luxembouig  to 
Wesel,  being  confined  in  the  common  jails  of  the  country,  whenever  it 
was  found  necessary  to  stop  La  Fayette's  valet,  only,  was  permitted  to 
ride  in  the  cart  with  hie  master.  The  Austrians  sold  their  horses  and  arms, 
snd  retained  the  money. 

At  Wesel,  the  populace  were  permitted  to  insult  them  in  the  most  savage 
manner.  Here  ihey  were  put  in  irons,  placed  in  separate  cells  in  the  castlo, 
deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  told  that  the  king  intended 
to  have  them  hanged,  as  wretches  who  deserved  no  favor.  From  Wesel, 
they  were  again  transported  in  a  cart  to  Magdebuig,  where  they  were  con- 
fined a  year,  in  a  dark  subterranean  dungeon,  and  dmring  this  time,  all  in- 
fonnation  from  their  families  was  denied  them. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  ordered  La  Fayette  to  be  transported  to  Silesia ; 
Greneial  Maubourg  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany  him. 
Here  they  were  confined  until  about  the  period  when  a  peace  was  settled  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  when  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  Austrian 
government^  and  were  conveyed  to  01m utz. 

Here  they  were  informed,  as  they  were  incarcerated  in  separate  cells,  that 
they  would  never  again  see  anything  but  the  four  walls  of  their  prison 
house,  that  they  would  never  again  hear  a  human  voice ;  their  very  names 
were  proscribed,  and  that  in  future  they  would  be  designated  in  dispatches 
to  govenunent  by  the  numbers  of  their  respective  cells;  and  lest  they 
should  destroy  themselves,  knives,  forks,  and  everything  that  could  be 
naed  for  that  purpose,  would  be  interdicted. 

The  three  prisoners  they  abandoned  to  their  miserable  lefleotions^  were 
imniared  in  the  dungeons  of  the  andent  castle  of  the  Jesuits,  the  walls  of 
which  were  twelve  feet  thick,  and  into  w;hich  air  is  admitted  through  an 
opening  two  feet  square,  which  is  secured  at  each  end  by  transverse  massive 
iron  bara.  Immediately  before  these  loopholes  was  a  broad  ditch,  which 
was  covered  with  water  only  when  it  rained,  and  at  dther  times  was  a  stag- 
nant marsh,  from  whieh  a  poisonous  effluvium  was  constantly  exhaling; 
and  beyond  this,  were  the  outer  walls  of  the  castle,  which  prevented  the 
•lightest  breeze  from  passing  to  the  captives.  On  these  outer  walls  were,  in 
the  daytime,  four,  and  at  night  eight,  sentinels,  with  loaded  muskets,  con- 
stantly watching  the  prisoners,  and  forbidden,  on  pain  of  one  hundred 
lashes,  to  speak  a  word  with  them,  and  with  orders  to  shoot  them  dead,  :f 
they  attempted  to  escape.  The  cellar  of  this  castle  had  a  large  saloon,  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  in  which  was  a  guard,  consisting  of  an 
eSeer  and  twenty-five  men,  and  a  corporal  and  four  soldiers,  who  alter- 
nately kept  guard  before  the  door  of  the  prisoners.  These  soldiers,  while 
•a  duty,  were  forbidden  either  to  speak,  sing^  or  whistle. 
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As  this  castle  had  serred  as  a  prison  for  foar  years  preTiooaly  to  La  Fay* 
ette's  confinement^  there  had  been  constnicted  for  each  cell  two  doors,  one 
of  imn  and  the  other  of  wood,  near  two  feet  thick.  Both  were  covered 
with  bolts,  and  ban,  and  double  padlocks.  Every  time  the  inspector  of  the 
prison  entered,  the  whole  gnard  stood  to  their  arms.  Four  men  were  posted 
on  each  side  of  the  door ;  the  sergeant,  with  his  sword  drawn,  remained 
without,  while  the  officer  of  the  guard  entered  the  inner  door,  with  his  sword 
also  drawn.  The  men  crossed  their  bayonets,  while  the  inspector  examined 
every  comer  of  their  cells  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  When  the  Jailer 
entered  with  their  wretched  pittance,  twice  a  day,  it  was  scrupulously  ex- 
amined, particularly  the  bread,  which  was  crumbled  to  pieces  by  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  to  discover  if  there  was  any  note  or  communication  contained 
in  it  A  wretched  bed  of  rotten  straw  filled  with  vennin,  together  with  a 
broken  chair  and  an  old  table,  formed  the  whole  furniture,  of  each  apart- 
ment. 

The  cells  were  eight  or  ten  paces  deep,  and  six  or  eight  wide ;  and  when 
it  rained,  the  water  ran  through  the  loopholes,  off  the  walls,  in  such  quan- 
tities, that  the  prisoners  would  sometimes  find  themselves  in  the  morning 
wet  to  the  skin. 

Such  is  the  shocking  account  given  by  General  Ducondray  Holstein,  and 
as  he  states,  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 

The  sufferings  of  La  Fayette  in  this  dreary  abode,  brought  him  to  the 
borders  of  the  grave.  "  His  frame  was  wasted  by  disease,  of  which,  for  a 
long  period,  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he 
was  reduced  so  low,  that  his  hair  fell  from  him  entirely,  by  the  excess  of 
his  sufferings.  At  the  same  time  his  estates  in  Fmnce  were  confiscated,  his 
wife  cast  into  prison,  and  FhyeUeism^  as  adherence  to  the  constitution  was 
called,  was  punished  with  death.** 

But  a  man  so  distinguished  in  the  world,  and  so  endeared  to  the  friends 
of  civil  liberty,  though  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  deprived  of  oommunica- 
tion  with  human  beings,  *wa8  not  forgotten.  The  American  ministers  to 
foreign  courts,  were  instructed  to  intercede  for  his  liberation.  The  envoy 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  at  St  James,  exerted  himself  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Count  Lally  Tolendal,  who  sat  with  La  Fayette  in  the 
National  Assembly,  and  who  admired  his  principles  and  his  virtues,  also 
made  unwearied  exertions  to  effect  his  enlargement  Washington,  when 
President  of  the  United  States,  vrrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  a  private 
letter,  laying  La  Fayette's  case  before  him,  and  requesting  his  permission 
that  he  might  be  liberated,  and  come  to  America.  The  following  is  a  part 
of  that  letter : 

"It  will  readily  occur  to  your  majesty,  that  occasions  may  sometimes 
exist,  on  which  official  considerations  would  constrain  the  chief  of  a  nation 
to  be  silent  and  passive  in  relation  even  to  objects  which  affect  his  sensibil- 
ity, and  claim  his  interposition  as  a  man.  Finding  myself  precisely  in 
this  situation  at  present,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  this  private 
letter  to  your  majesty,  being  persuaded  that  my  motives  will  also  be  my 
apology  for  it 

In  common  with  the  people  of  this  eountry,  I  retain  a  strong  and  cordia. 
\  of  the  services  rendered  to  them  by  the  Marquis  dm  La  Fayette ;  and 
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my  frieDdship  for  bim  has  been  ooDstant  and  sincere.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  I  shoald  sympathize  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  misfor- 
tones;  and  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  calamities  they  experience,  among 
which  his  present  confinement  is  not  the  least  distressing. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  subject  Permit  me  only  to  submit 
to  your  majesty's  consideration,  whether  the  long  imprisonment^  and  the 
eoofiseation  of  his  estate,  and  the  indigence  and  dispersion  of  his  family, 
and  the  painful  anxieties  incident  to  all  these  circumstances,  do  not  form 
an  assemblage  of  sufferings  which  recommend  him  to  the  mediation  of  hu- 
manity? Allow  me,  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  its  organ ;  and  to  entreat 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country,  on  such  conditions  as 
your  majesty  may  think  it  expedient  to  prescribe. 

As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
would  not  grant,  your  majesty  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  this 
request  appears  to  me  to  correspond  with  those  great  principles  of  magni^ 
nimity  and  wisdom,  which  form  the  basis  of  sound  policy  and  durable 
glory.'* 

To  this  humane  and  magnanimous  request^  his  majesty  the  emperor 
either  returned  no  answer  at  all,  or  such  a  one  as  made  Washington  under- 
stand that  he  declined  setting  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  or  negotiating  further 
on  the  subject 

In  1793,  Count  Lally  Tolendal,  then  in  London,  engaged  Dr.  Bollman, 
a  HanoYerian  of  great  sagacity,  courage^  and  perseverance,  to  attempt  the 
liberation  of  La  Fayette.  I>r.  Bollman  had  before  been  employed  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  to  effect  the  escape  of  Count  Korbonne  from  France,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  terror,  had  been  proscribed.  This  he  had  performed,  having, 
with  uncommon  address,  conveyed  the  count  to  England.  But  Dr.  Boll- 
man's  first  attempt  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  after  all  his  exertions,  he  did 
little  moTO  than  to  ascertain  that  the  government  of  Prussia  had  delivered 
La  Fayette  over  to  that  of  Austria.  But  where  he  was  or  whether  he  was 
still  alive,  were  circunastances  which  Dr.  Bollman  found  it  impossible  to 
ascertain.  He  therefore  returned  again  to  London,  and  reported  to  the 
friends  of  the  prisoner  the  little  information  he  had  obtained. 

But  the  friends  of  La  Fayette  were  not  discouraged.  In  June,  1794,  they 
again  sent  Dr.  Bollman  to  Germany,  to  ascertain  what  had  been  his  fate, 
and  if  he  were  still  alive,  to  endeavor  to  procure  his  escape.  With  great 
difficulty  he  traced  the  French  prisoners  to  the  Prussian  firontier,  and  then 
asoertuned  that  an  Austrian  escort  had  received  them,  and  taken  the  road 
to  Olmutz.  At  OlmutEi  Dr.  Bollman  ascertained  that  several  state  prisoners 
were  kept  in  the  citadel,  with  a  degree  of  caution  and  mystery,  which  must 
have  been  not  unlike  that  used  by  the  half-iabolous  personage  in  the  Iron 
Mask. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  Dr.  BoUman^i  second  visit  to  the 
continent,  and  the  attempt  to  deliver  La  Fayette,  is  extracted  from  the 
•*  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,"  for  1809.  "  The  narrative,"  says  the  editor, 
'was  drawn  up  by  the  writer  ftom  personal  communications  with  Mr. 


La  Fayette  had  dragged  on  two  miserable  yean  in  his  solitary  prison, 
^en  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  stepped  forward  from  pure  motives  of  ool^ 
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paauoo,  and  an  anxiont  wUh  to  be  of  service  to  a  maa  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Bollman  was  a  HanoTerian  by  birth, 
young,  active,  intrepid,  and  intelligent.  He  repaired  alone  and  on  foot  to 
Olmuts,  to  gain  such  information  as  might  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  best 
means  to  execute  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  to  assist  La  Fayette  .'n  making 
his  escape  from  the  power  of  Austria.  Ue  soon  found  that,  without  an 
able  coadjutor  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  were  insurmount- 
able. He  was  forced,  therefore,  ibr  the  present  to  abandon  his  design,  until 
ho  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  man  equally  sealous  with  himself, 
and  with  ability  sufficient  to  execute  the  hazardous  plan  he  had  formed. 
Accident  threw  in  his  way  the  person  in  the  world  best  suited  to  the  enter- 
prise by  nature  and  education.  At  Vienna  he  entered  into  the  society  of 
young  Americans,  whom  he  thought  most  likely,  from  their  veneration  for 
the  character  of  La  Fayette,  to  dare  such  an  undertaking.  He  soon  singled 
out  one,  to  whom,  after  proper  precautions,  he  imparted  his  secret  Huget 
entered  into  and  adopted  his  schemes  with  all  the  keenness  of  youth,  and 
that  enthusiastic  enterprise  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world. 

Francis  Huger  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Huger,  of  Chraleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  against  the  British 
troops^  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  when  besieged  by  General  Prevost.  The 
year  before  his  death,  he  had  retired  to  a  small  island  off  the  Charleston 
Bar,  with  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing.  There  happened  one 
evening  a  violent  storm ;  the  report  of  cannon  was  heard  at  a  distance :  con* 
eluding  the  firing  came  from  British  ships,  then  cruising  in  those  seas,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  giving  suspicion  that  the  island  was  inhabited.  About 
midnight  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  obliged  Colonel  Huger  to 
open  it  Two  persons  ai^ared,  who,  in  a  foreign  accent,  informed  him 
that  their  ship  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  crew  had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  island  in  search  of  assistance. 
They  were  hospitably  received,  and  provided  with  such  necessaries  as  they 
most  stood  in  need  of.  When  the  strangers  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  their  host^  and  his  political  principles,  they  made  themselves 
and  the  object  of  their  voyage  known  to  him.  The  one  was  the  Marquia 
de  La  Fayette,  then  about  eighteen,  and  the  other  an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
Chevalier  de  St  Louis,  who,  like  another  Mentor,  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Young  Telemachus.  "  They  ^held,"  they  said,  "  with  indignation, 
the  tyranny  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  labored  under  from  the 
mother  country ;  and,  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  they  were 
resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  congress,  and  either  partake  with  them 
the  happiness  of  emancipation,  or  perish  with  them  in  the  glorious  effort** 
Colonel  Huger  quitted  the  island  with  his  guests,  and,  repairing  to  head* 
quarters,  introduced  them  to  General  Washington,  who  gave  each  of  them 
a  command  in  the  continental  array.  Francis  Huger  was  only  four  yean 
old  when  this  happened,  but  the  adventure  remained  deeply  impressed  on 
lus  memory ;  and  though  he  had  never  seen  La  Fayette  since,  yet  he  feh 
the  greatest  attachment  to  his  person,  and  the  highest  admiration  of  hia 
actions ;  with  ardor,  therefore,  he  participated  in  BoUman's  scheme  for  tlia 
release  of  his  favorite  hero. 
<  Thus  agreed,  they  began  their  operations.    It  was  necessary  to  conduct 
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ilieiiiielTes  with  caution,  for  the  Austrian  *police  was  vigilant,  and  particui- 
larlj  jealous  of  strangefs.  Huger  pretended  ill  health,  and  BoUman  gave 
liimself  out  for  a  physician,  who  on  that  account  traveled  with  him.  They 
Isought  three  of  the  hest  horses  they  could  find,  and  with  one  servant  set 
forward  on  a  tour.  After  traveling  many  weeks,  staying  some  time  at  dif* 
ferent  places,  the  better  to  conceal  their  purpose,  and  to  confirm  the  idea 
'tbat  curiosity  was  the  motive  of  their  journey,  they  at  length  reached 
Olmuts.  After  viewing  everything  in  the  town,  they  walked  Into  the  castle 
to  see  the  fortifications,  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  jailer,  and 
having  desired  permission  to  walk  within  the  casUe  the  next  day,  they  re- 
turned to  their  lodgii^.  They  repeated  their  visits  frequently,  each  time 
converung  familiarly  with  the  jailer,  and  sometimes  making  him  little 
presents.  By  degrees  they  gained  his  confidence,  and  one  day,  as  if  by  ac- 
cident^ asked  him  what  prisoners  he  had  under  his  care.  He  mentioned 
the  name  of  La  Fayette ;  without  discovering  any  surprise,  they  expressed 
SI  curiosity  to  know  how  he  passed  his  time,  aud  what  indulgencies  he  enjoyed ; 
^hey  were  informed  that  he  was  strictly  confined,  but  was  permitted  to  take 
^erdse  witho^t.the  walls  with  proper  attendants,  and,  besides,  was  allowed 
the  use  of  books*  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  said,  that  as«they  had 
•ome  new  publications  with  them,  it  might  add.  to  his  amusement  if  they 
were  to  lend  them  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  if  they  might  make  the 
offer.  The  jailer  said  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objection,  provided  the 
Jipofcs  were  delivered  open  to  him  (the  jailer),  so  that  be  might  see  thete 

L  w»y  notching  improper  in  their  contents.  With  this  eaution  they  oomplied» 
and  the  same  evening  sent  a  book  and  a  note  to  the  jailer,  addressed  to  La 
Fayette,  written  in  French ;  who,  though  he  did  n^  understand  that  lan- 
guage (as  it  afterward  appeared),  yet  did  not  suspect  any  treachery  where 
everything  was  conducted  so  open>y.  The  note  contained  apologies  for  the 
liberty  they  had  taken ;  but  as  they  wished  in  any  way  to  contribute  to  ^s 
happiness,  they  hoped  he  would  attentively  read  the  book  they  had  sent, 
and  if  any  passages  in  it  partioulariy  engaged  his  notice,  they  begged  he 
would  let  them  kx;ow  his  opinion.  He  received  the  note,  and  finding  it 
was  not  expressed  in  the  usual  mode  of  complimentary  letters,  conceived 
that  more  was  meant  tium  met  the  eyr.  He  therefore  carefully  perused  the 
book,  and  found  In  certain  places  words  written  with  a  pencil,  which,  being 
put  together  acquainted  him  with  the  Vames,  qualities,  and  designs  of  the 
writers,  and  requiring  his  sentiments  before  they  should  proceed  any  fur- 
ther.    He  returned  the  book,  and  with  it  an  open  note,  thanking  them,  and 

~  adding,  that  he  highly  approved  of  and  was  mueh  charmed  with  its  con- 
tents. « 

Having  thus  begun  a  correspondence^  seldom  a  day  passed  but  open  nolea 
passed  between  them,  some  of  which  the  jailer  showed  to  persons  who 
could  read  them ;  but^  as  nothing  appeared  that  could  create  any  suspicion, 
the  correspondence  was  permitted. 

Their  plan  being  at  length  arranged,  the  particulars  were  written  with 
lemon  juice,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  a  letter  of  inquiry  after  La 
Fayette's  health,  concluding  with  these  words :  Quand  vous  aurea  la  ce 
billet,  mettes  le  au  feu  (instead  of  daru  h  feu).  By  holding  the  paper  to 
tlui  fire  the  letters  appeared  and  he  was  made  acquainted  with  every  ar 
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tangement  they  bad  made.  The  day  following  was  fixed  apon  to  pot  the 
plan  into  exeoation.  The  city  of  Olmntz  is  situated  about  thirty  milef 
from  the  fiontien  of  Silesia,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which,  taking  the 
town  as  its  center,  extends  three  miles  each  way.  The  plain  is  bonnded  by 
rising  ground,  covered  with  bashes  and  broken  rocks ;  so  that  a  man  atand* 
ing  on  the  walls  might  distinctly  see  everything  that  passed  on  the  plain. 
Sentinels  wera  placed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm  when  any  priaoneff 
was  attempting  to  escape,  and  all  people  were  ordered  to  assist  in  retaking 
him ;  great  rewards  wera  likewise  due  to  the  person  who  arreated  a  pris- 
oner. It  seemed  therefore  scarcely  po«ible  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt 
Aware  of  theee  difficulties,  Boljman  and  Huger  were  not  intimidated,  but 
took  their  measures  with  the  greater  caution. 

Under  pretense  that  his  health  required  air  and  exercise^  La  Fayette  had 
obtained  permission  to  ride  out  upon  the  plain  every  day  in  an  open  cabno- 
let,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  and  attended  by  an  armed  soldier,  who 
mounted  behind  by  way  of  guaid.  During  these  excursions  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  officer  so  far,  that  when  the  carnage  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  walls  they  used  to  quit  it^  and  walk  together. 

The  plan  determined  upon  was  this :  BoUman  and  Huger  were  to  ride 
out  of  town  on  horseback,  the  latter  leading  a  third  hone ;  as  neither  of 
'  them  knew  La  Fayette,  a  signal  was  agreed  upon  at  their  meeting.  La 
Fayette  was  to  endeavor  to  gain  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the 
town,  and,  as  usual,  to  quit  the  carriage  with  the  officer,  and  draw  him  im- 
perceptibly as  far  from  it  as  he  could,  without  exciting  his  suspicions.  ^The 
two  friends  were  then  to  approach,  and,  if  neoeesary,  to  overpower  the  officer, 
mount  La  Fayette  upon  the  horse  Huger  led,  and  ride  away  to  Beautropp, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  a  chaise  and  horBes  awaited  to  convey  them  to 
Trnppaw,  the  nearest  town,  within  the  Prussian  dominions,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Olmutz,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  pursuit.  In  the  morn- 
ing Huger  sent  his  trusty  servant  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  precise  time  that 
La  Fayette  left  the  castle.  After  a  tedious  delay,  he  returned,  and  told 
them  that  the  carriage  had  Just  passed  the  gates. 

With  agitated  hearts  they  set  out ;  having  gained  the  plain,  they  could 
perceive  no  carriage;  they  rode  slowly  on,  till  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
woody  country,  but  stiU  no  carriage  appeared.  Alarmed  lest  some  unfore- 
eeen  accident  should  have  led  to  a  discovery,  they  hesitated  ;  but,  recollect- 
ing that  their  motions  might  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  walls,  they  retraced 
their  steps,  and  had  arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  when  they 
beheld  the  long  wished  for  cabriolet  pass  through  the  gates,  with  two  per- 
sons in  it,  one  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  and  a  musqueteer  mounted  behind. 
On  passing,  they  gave  the  preconcerted  signal,  which  was  returned,  and  the 
carriage  moved  on.  They  continued  their  ride  tow^d  the  town,  then  turned, 
and  slowly  followed  the  carriage.  They  loitered,  in  order  to  give  La  Fay- 
ette time  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  They  observed  the  two 
gentlemen  descend  from  the  carriage,  and  walk  from  it  arm-in-arm.  They 
approached  gradually,  and  perceiving  that  La  Fayette  and  the  officer  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  in  earnest  oonvenv^tion  about  the  officer's  sword, 
which  La  Fayette  had  at  the  time  in  his  haade  ^^7  thought  this  the  favor- 
able moment,  and  put  spun  to  their  horses.    The  noise  of  their  approach 
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alanned  the  officer,  wlio,  turning  round,  and  seeing  two  horsemen  coining 
up  foil  gftilop,  he  hnstoned  to  join  the  cabriolet^  pulling  La  Fayette  with 
him ;  finding  iBsbtance,  he  endeavored  to  get  poesesston  of  his  sword,  and 
a  struggle  ensued.  Huger  arrired  at  this,  moment ;  <*  You  are  free,"  said  he ; 
"seise-  this  horse,  and  fortune  be  our  guide^*' 

He  had  scarce  spoken,  when  the  gleam  of  the  suu  upon  the  blade  of  the 
■word  startled  the  hone.  He  broke  his  bridle,  and  fled  precipitately  otct 
the  plain.  Bollman  rode  alter  to  endeavor  to  take  him.  Meantime  Huger, 
with  a  gallantry  and  generosity  seldom  equaled,  but  nerer  excelled,  in- 
sisted <m  La  Fayette^s  mounting  his  hone,  and  making  all  speed  to  the  place 
of  rendesTOUs :  ''Lose  no  time,  the  alarm  is  given,  the  peasants  are  assem- 
bling, save  yourself."  La  Fayette  mounted  his  hone,  left  Huger  on  foot, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  Bollmaa  had  in  vain  punned  the  frightened 
horse,  and  peroeiving  he  had  taken  the  road  to  the  town,  gave  up  the  chase,  • 
and  returned  to  Huger,  who  got  up  behind  him,  and  they  galloped  away 
together.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  the  hone,  unequal  to  such  a  bur- 
den, stumbled  and  fell,  and  Bollman  was  so  bruised  with  the  fidl,  that  with 
difficulty  he  could  rise  from  the  ground.  The  gallant  Huger  assisted  his 
friend  upon  the  horse,  and  again  fotgetting  all  selfish  considerations,  desired 
him  to  follow  and  assist  La  Fayette,  and  leave  him  to  make  his  escape  on 
hoi,  whioh  he  said  he  could  easily  do,  as  he  was  a  good  runner,  and  the 
woody  country  was  close  at  hand.    Bollman  with  reluctance  consented. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  horsemen,  the  soldier,  who  had  remained  with 
the  cabriolet,  instead  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  officer,  ran  back  to 
the  town ;  but  long  before  he  arrived  the  alarm  was  given ;  for  the  whole 
of  the  transaction  had  been  observed  from  the  walls — the  cannon  fired,  and 
the  country  was  raised.  Bollman  easily  evaded  his  pursuers,  by  telling 
them  he  was  himself  in  punuit  Huger  was  not  so  fortunate ;  he  had  been 
marked  by  a  party,  who  never  lost  sight  of  him ;  yet  his  huntera  being  on 
foot  like  himself,  he  might  have  reached  his  covert,  had  they  not  been 
joined  by  othera  who  were  fresh  in  the  chase ;  they  gained  ground  upon 
him,  and  at  the  moment  he  had  reached  a  place  where  he  hoped  he  might 
rest  awhile,  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  breathless,  he  sunk  to  the 
earth,  and  a  peasant  came  up ;  he  ofi^Bred  him  his  purse  to  assist  his  escape ; 
the  Austrian  snatched  the  money  with  one  hand,  and  seised  him  with  the 
other,  calling  to  his  companions  to  come  to  his  help.  Resistance  was  vain, 
and  the  intrepid  Huger  was  conveyed  back  to  Olmutz  in  triumph,  inwardly 
consoling  himself  with  the  glorious  idea,  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  res- 
cuing from  tyranny  and  misery  a  man  he  esteemed  one  of  the  fint  charac- 
ten  upon  earth.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle  as  a  state 
prisoner. 

Meanwhile  La  Fayettrtook  the  road  he  was  directed,  and  arrived  without 
any  obstacle  at  a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from  Olmuts ;  here  the  road 
divided  ;  that  leading  to  Trappaw  lay  to  the  right — unfortunately  he  took 
the  left.  He  had  scarce  left  the  town,  when  peroeiving  the  road  turning  too 
much  to  the  left,  he  suspected  he  had  mistaken  his  way,  and  inquired  of  a 
person  he  met  the  way  to  Beautropp.  The  man,  eyein^;  him  with  a  look 
of  cariosity,  at  length  told  him  he  had  missed  his  way,  but  directed  him 
to  take  aoither,  which  he  said  would  soon  lead  him  right    This  man. 
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from  La  Fayette's  appearance,  his  hone  in  a  foam,  his  foreign  accent^  and 
the  inquiries  he  made,  suspected  him  to  be  a  prisoner  making  his  escape ; 
he  therefore  directed  him  a  road,  which  by  a  circuit  led  him  back  to  the 
town,  ran  himself  to  the  magistrate,  and  told  him  his  suspicions ;  eo  ihat 
when  La  Fayette  thought  himself  upon  the  point  of  regaining  the  road 
which  would  soon  secure  his  retreat,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  armed  men,  who,  regardless  of  his  protestations,  conveyed  him  to 
the  magistrate.  He  was  however  so  collected,  that  he  gave  the  moat 
plausible  answers  to  the  interrogations  that  were  put  to  him ;  he  said  that  be 
was  an  officer  of  excise  belonging  to  Trappaw,  and  that  having  fiieuds  at 
Olmutz,  he  had  been  there  upon  a  visit ;  had  been  detained  there  by  indis- 
position longer  than  he  intended,  and,  as  his  time  of  leave  of  absence  was 
expired,  he  was  hastening  back,  and  begged  he  might  not  be  detained,  for  if 
he  did  not  reach  l^ppaw  that  day,  he  was  afraid  his  absence  might  be  no- 
ticed, and  he  should  lose  his  office.  The  magistrate  was  so  much  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favor  by  this  account,  and  by  the  readiness  of  his  answers  to 
every  question,  that  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  was  going 
to  dismiss  him,  when  the  door  of  an  inner  room  opened,  and  a  young  man 
entered  with  papers  for  the  magistrate  to  sign.  While  this  was  doing  the 
young  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon  La  Fayette,  and  immediately  whispered  to 
the  magistrate;  «*Who  do  you  say  he  is?"  "The  General  La  Fayette." 
''How  do  you  know  him  ?"  "I  was  present  when  the  generel  was  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  Prussians  to  the  Austrians ;  this  is  the  man,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken." 

La  Fayette  entreated  to  be  heard.  The  magistrate  told  him  it  was  useleai 
for  him  to  speak ;  he  must  consent  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  Olmuts, 
and  his  identity  would  then  be  ascertained.*  Dismayed  and  confounded,  he 
submitted  to  his  hard  fate,  was  carried  back  to  Olmutz,  and  the  same  day, 
which  rose  to  him  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  happiness  and  liberty,  beheld 
him,  at  the  close  of  it^  plunged  in  still  deeper  misery  and  imprisonment 
BoUman,  having  eluded  the  seareh  of  his  pursuers,  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  chaise  had  been  ordered  to  wait  their  coming.  Finding  it  still 
there,  end  yet  no  appearance  of  La  Fayette,  he  foreboded  mischief.  With 
-as  much  patience  as  he  could  command,  he  remained  till  evening,  not  yet 
giving  up  all  hope  of  a  fortunate  issue  to  their  adventure.  He  dismissed 
the  chaise,  however,  and  made  a  circuitous  journey,  in  hopes  his  friends 
might  have  escaped  by  a  different  route ;  he  could  gain  no  information 
whatever,  till,  on  the  third  day,  a  rumor  of  La  Fayette  having  been  retaken 
in  attempting  his  escape,  di^ipated  his  hopes ;  and,  anxious  to  learn  the 
truth,  he  took  the  road  to  Olmutz.  He  soon  was  told  the  melancholy  tale, 
with  the  addition,  that  his  friend  Huger  had  shared  a  similar  fate.  In  des- 
pair at  having  been  the  primary  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  determining  to 
share  it  with  him,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself^  and  was  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle. 

Thus,  by  a  train  of  most  untoward  accidents,  which  no  prudence  coild 
foresee  or  guard  against,  failed  a  plan  so  long  meditated,  and  so  skillfdly 
projected.  The  reader's  attention  must  now  be  confined  chiefly  to  Huger. 
The  day  after  his  entrance  into  the  castle,  Huger  received  notice  from  the 
Jailer  to  prepare  for  an  examination  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  oitr. 
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As  lie  was  not  oonscioiis  of  having  committed  any  yery  heinous  crime, 
he  was  nnder  no  apprehensions  for  his  life ;  but  expected  that,  after  he  had 
told  his  story,  and  declared  the  motive  of  his  actions,  his  judge  might  sub* 
|ect  him  to  some  alight  punishment,  perhaps  a  short  imprisonment ;  what 
then  wsB  his  amazement,  when  he  heard  himself  accused  of  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian  government 

The  examination  was  carried  on  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  a  young 
man  of  a  benign  aspect,  who  seemed  to  compassionate  his  situation,  and 
who,  when  he  gave  such  answers  as  he  thought  might  tend  to  hurt  his 
cause,  made  him  repeat  his  answers,  softening  their  import,  assuring  him  he 
did  Dot  exactly  express  himself  in  proper  terms,  and  desirinji;  him  to  recol- 
Laet  whether  he  did  not  mean  to  answer  in  such  and  such  a  manner.  Huger 
saw  his  good  intentions,  and  determined  to  rely  on  his  judgment,  especiidly 
after  he  had  heard  him  say  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  am  your  friend."  After  this, 
and  msny  subsequent  examinations,  the  magistrates  informed  him  he  must 
not  expect  pardon,  but  advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst  This  exhor- 
tation, so  often  repeated,  began  to  have  some  effect  upon  him,  and  consider- 
ing he  was  in  the  power  of  an  absolute  monarch,  whose  will  was  superior 
to  law,  he  could  not  shake  off  some  melancholy  presages.  His  place  of 
eoofioement  w»s  a  loathsome  dungeon,  without  light ;  he  was  fed  with  the 
ooanest  food— cWined  to  the  floor  during  the  night — his  own  clothes  taken 
from  him,  and  others  sent  him  that  had  already  been  worn  by  many  an  un- 
fortanate  prisoner.  Thus  he  dragged  on  the  first  three  months  of  his  con- 
finement After  that  time,  he  was  removed  to  a  better  room,  into  which 
l^unmered  a  borrowed  light;  better  clothes,  and  more  wholesome  food 
were  given  him,  and  his  circumstances,  in  every  respect,  were  improved. 
Bat  still  he  was  uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  and  the  jailer  was  the  only  human 
being  that  visited  him.    One  day  he  was  surprised  with  the  appearance  of 

Mryoung  friend  the  interpreter,  Mr.  W .    Nothing  could  exceed  his  joy 

at  once  more  beholding  a  kindly  human  face.  He  informed  Huger,  that  tho 
eooii  of  Austria  had  believed  that  all  the  garrison  of  Olmutz  had  been  en- 
gi^  in  the  conspiracy ;  that  many  people  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion ; 
for  it  could  not  be  believed,  that  two  such  young  men  as  he  and  Bollman 
oonld  have  formed  and  executed  so  daring  a  plan,  without  the  aid  of  others ; 
bat  as  no  proofa  had  hitherto  appeared,  it  was  determined  to  bring  them 
shortly  to  trial,  and  for  that  purpose,  lawyers  were  to  be  sent  from  Vienna, 
to  assist  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  Huger  now,  for  the  first  time,  learned 
the  complete  failure  of  their  scheme,  and  that  Bollman  was  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  However  sad  the  reflection  was,  that  his  friend's  sufferings 
equaled  his  own,  yet  he  could  not  express  the  joy  he  felt  at  being  so  near 
him.  Soon  after,  he  discovered  that  he  inhabited  the  room  above  him. 
Thenceforward  his  treatment  was  much  less  rigorous ;  even  the  jailer,  who 
till  lately  had  observed  a  profound  silence,  relaxed  his  caution,  and  came 
frequently  to  visit  him ;  and  though  a  man  of  few  words,  yet  as  his  prea* 
ence  broke  the  dreary  solitude,  he  felt  happy  whenever  he  made  hi 
sppearanoe.  Many  were  the  experiments  he  tried,  to  hold  communicatio 
with  Bollman,  and  at  length  he  succeeded. 

He  discovered  that  the  window  which  threw  a  borrowed  light  into  hit 
cell,  served  likewise  to  throw  light  into  that  of  Bollman.    He  picked  a 
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piece  of  lime  from  the  wall,  and  with  it  scratched  a  few  words  upon  a 
black  silk  handkerchief  he  wore  about  his  neck ;  then  fixing  it  upon  a 
stick,  he  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  room,  and  raised  the  stick  as  near  tho 
common  window  as  ho  could,  till  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  BoUman, 
who,  afler  many  efforts,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  returned  an  answer 
by  the  same  method.    Delighted  with  having  overcome  this  difficulty,  they 

never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  some  communication.    To  W , 

they  were  indebted  for  the  means  of  rendering  their  situation  still  mora 
comfortable,  by  engaging  the  jailer's  wife  in  their  interest ;  a  few  presents, 
and  now  and  then  a  small  piece  of  money,  induced  her  secretly  to  bring 
them  books,  food,  wine,  and  warmer  clothes ;  and  at  length  to  procure  a 
meeting  between  the  two  friends,  at  first  shorty  but  by  degrees  become  more 
hardy,  they  were  permitted  to  pass  some  part  of  every  day  together.  The 
following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  Huger  to  a  near  friend  and 
relation,  which,  as  it  describes  his  situation  and  feelings  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

"  I  am  equally  ignorant  how  this  affair  may  have  been  represented,  or 
what  may  be  thought,  in  these  times,  of  an  attempt  to  deliver  M.  de  la 
Fayette.  Tho  motives  which,  however,  induced  me  to  engage  in  it^  cannot 
be  judged  by  those  who  examine  all  similar  enterprises  i^oording  to  their 
success  or  failure.  Believe  me,  it  was  neither  unreasonably  undertaken,  nor 
rashly  executed,  but  failed  from  accidents  which  prudence  could  not  foresee. 
To  the  mortification  of  a  failure,  were  added  the  miseries  of  a  prison, 
which,  in  Austria,  exceed  anything  known  in  England.  In  a  small  room^ 
Just  long  enough  for  my  bed  of  straw,  with  eight-pence  a  day  for  my  sup- 
port ;  at  night  chained  to  the  ground,  and  without  books  or  lights  I  paasoCt 
the  first  three  months  of  my  captivity.  After  this  time  my  eituation  be* 
came  gradually  better,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  write  to  my  friends  to  bo 
delivered  from  my  chains,  or  permitted  the  smallest  intercourse  with  the 
world,  till  a  fortnight  before  my  release. 

**  In  such  a  situation,  the  consciousness  alone  of  having  done  nothing  dis- 
honest or  dishonorable,  could  afford  that  internal  satisfaction,  and  inspire 
that  stem  patience,  necessary  to  support  calmly  so  sudden  and  severe  a  re- 
verse of  fortune ;  but  it  has  convinced  me,  that  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself, 
can  in  no  situation  be  unhappy.  Daily  habit  also  soon  removed  the  un- 
pleasant sensations  excited  by  disagreeable  and  unaccustomed  objects,  and 
the  mind,  which  no  power  can  restrain,  will  always  derive  consolation  from 
hope,  and  rarely  want  some  object  to  be  actively  employed  upon.  My 
friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Bollman,  was  in  the  same  house,  and  our  efforts 
to  establish  some  communication,  or  to  procure  a  momentary  interview,  af- 
forded exercise  for  invention ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
our  wishes,  the  smallest  success  rewarded  days  of  projects  and  expectation. 
I  once,  also,  found  means  to  disengage  myself  from  my  chains,  and  felt  an 
emotion  beyond  the  pow<;r  of  words  to  describe.  My  long  captivity  haa 
not  then  been  wholly  miserable,  nor  without  some  pleasure." 

At  length,  at  the  end  ci^even  months,  they  were  informed  that  tho 
crown  lawyers  hod  arrived.  The  government  by  this  time  was  satisfied, 
that  the  attempt  to  liberate  La  Fayette  was  planned  independently  by  two 
adventurers,  and  that  it  was  not  a  plot  laid  by  the  secret  agents  of  Frhnc^ 
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in  which  the  garrison  at  Olmutz  at  least  was  concerned^  if  it  were  not  more 
widely  extended ;  and  upon  their  4iial,  the  sole  fact  of  having  attempted  to 
rescue  a  state  prisoner  was  alleged  against  them. 

This  fact  heing  proved,  they  were  remanded  to  their  prison,  to  await  the 
sentence  which  was  to  he  pronounced  against  them  by  the  supreme  magis* 
trate.     They  were  now,  however,  permitted  every  indulgence  but  liberty. 

It  was  some  days  before  they  heard  from  W ,  and  when  he  came,  they 

were  astonished  and  confounded  to  hear  from  him,  that  their  punishment 
was  intended  to  be  imprisonment  for  life.  He  however  consoled  them  by 
hinting,  that  if  they  could  by  any  means  procure  money,  this  seDtence 
might  bo  changed  to  one  much  less  severe,  as  it  remained  with  the  magis- 
trate to  pass  what  sentence  he  thought  proper,  or  even  to  release  them  en- 
tirely. Bollman  had  no  fortune,  and  as  Huger  had  no  credit  in  Austria,  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  receive  a  remittance  from  London. 
W— *-,  their  guardian  angel,  promised  to  do  all  he  could  for  them. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Olmutz  resided  a  Russian  nobleman,  of  most  polished 
manners,  joined  to  the  greatest  benevolence  of  heart.    With  him  W 
enjoyed  a  perfect  intimacy  and  friendship ;   they  were  congenial  souls. 
W  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  their  story  ;  through 

him  he  had  been  able  to  administer  so  frequently  to  their  comfort ;  and  he 
now  nobly  offered  to  advance  them  whatever  money  they  might  want,  to  ac- 
complish their  release,  and  to  defray  their  expenses  to  Hamburg.  Having 
thus  removed  the  greatest  difficulty,  his  next  care  was  to  sound  the  senti- 
ments of  the  magistrate.  This  he  could  easily  effect,  as,  in  the  capacity  of 
interpreter,  he  had  constant  communication  with  him.  He  soon  discerned 
that  the  magistrate  was  not  averse  to  his  speaking  in  their  favor :  and  when 
he  artfully  insinuated  that  a  large  reward  would  certainly  attend  his  de- 
claring himself  inclined  to  pardon,  he  found  himself  listened  to  with  more 
attentioD.  Having  gained  this  point,  he  very  soon  came  to  an  eclaircisse- 
ment.  The  magistrate  made  an  exorbitant  demand ;  W— ^  said  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  go  to  the  prisoners  with  such  terms,  and  as  he  knew  ex- 
actly the  state  of  their  finances,  he  could  at  once  mention  what  they  had  to 
give,  and  therefore  the  utmost  he  could  expect     This  sum  was  fifty  pieces. 

He  refused  to  comply  for  less  than  a  hundred.    In  answer  to  this,  W 

desired  him  to  consider,  that  if  he  delayed  his  determination,  he  might  lose 
his  prize  altogether,  for  that  great  interest  was  making  at  Vienna  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  succeed,  as  among 
others,  the  English  and  American  ambassadors  had  exerted  themselves  in 
their  favor.  This  upright  magistrate  at  last  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  ava- 
rice, and  agreed  that^  if  the  prisoners  would  send  him  the  money  before 
they  left  the  prison,  they  should  be  released  the  next  day.  To  this  he  an- 
swered that  they  were  so  distrustful  of  all  about  them,  that  he  was  certain 
they  would  rather  await  the  result  of  the  petition  at  Vienna,  than  part  with 
tbeir  little  stock  of  money  at  an  uncertainty,  but  added,  that  he  himself 
urould  become  their  security,  and  be  answerable  to  him  for  the  money  in 

case  they  did  not  pay  it    To  this  he  agree<^and  W was  authorized  to 

negotiate  with  the  prisoners.  All  matters  being  soon  settled,  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment  was  first  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  then  shortened  to  seven, 
toon  after  to  one,  then  to  a  month,  anci  lastly  to  a  week  ;  at  the  expiration 
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of  wbicli  ihey  were  released  from  prison.  They  immediately  repaired  to 
the  house  of  the  magistrate,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  many  indulgenciei 
he  had  allowed  them,  and  upon  shaking  hands  with  him,  the  stipulated 
mm  was  put  into  his  hands.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  they  made  a  long 
stay  at  Olmutz ;  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  pour  out  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  the  Russian  nobleman,  and  above  all,  to  the  noble* 
minded,  generous  W  ,  to  whose  kindness  they  owed  all  the  comfortf 
they  had  experienced  in  prison,  and  to  whose  friendly  and  humane  exer- 
tions they  were  ultimately  indebted  for  their  liberation. 

"  La  Fayotte,  in  the  meantime,  was  thrown  back  into  hit  obscure  and  ig- 
nominious sufferings,  with  hardly  a  hope  that  they  could  be  terminated 
except  with  his  life.  During  the  winter  of  1794-5,  he  was  reduced  to 
almost  the  last  extremity  by  a  violent  fever;  and  yet  was  deprived  of 
proper  attendance,  of  air,  of  suitable  food,  and  of  decent  clothes.  To  in- 
crease  his  misery,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he  was  reserved  for  public 
execution,  and  that  his  chivalrous  deliverers  had  already  perished  on  a  scaf- 
fold ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  not  permitted  to  know  whether  his 
fjEtmily  were  still  alive,  or  had  fallen  under  the  revolutionary  ax,  of  which, 
during  the  time  (le  was  out'of  his  dungeon,  he  had  heard  such  appalling  ac- 
counts. 

Madame  La  Fayette,  however  was  nearer  to  him  than  he  could  imagine 
to  have  been  possible.  She  (with  her  two  daughters)  had  been  released 
from  prison,  where  she  too  had  nearly  perished ;  and  having  gained  strength 
snfficient  for  the  undertaking,  and  sent  her  eldest  son  for  safety  to  the  care 
of  General  Washington,  she  set  out  accompanied  by  her  two  young  daugh- 
ters, all  in  disguise,  with  American  passports.  They  were  landed  at  Altona, 
and  proceeding  immediately  to  Vienna,  obtained  an  audience  wit||  the  em- 
peror, who  refused  to  liberate  La  Fayette,  but,  as  it  now  seems  probable, 
against  the  intentions  of  his  ministers,  gave  them  permission  to  join  him  in 
his  prison.  They  went  instantly  to  Olmutz  ;  but  before  they  could  enter, 
they  were  deprived  of  whatever  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  a  dungeon,  and  required,  if  they  should  pass  its  threshold, 
never  again  to  leave  it 

Madame  La  Fayette's  health  soon  sunk  under  the  complicated  sufferings 
and  privations  of  her  loathsome  imprisonment^  and  she  wrote  to  Vienna  for 
permission  to  pass  a  week  in  tho  qapital,  to  breathe  purer  ur,  and  obtain 
medical  assistance.  Two  months  elapsed  before  any  answer  was  returned ; 
and  then  she  was  told  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  her  leaving  her 
husband,  but  that  if  she  should  do  90,  she  must  never  return  to  him.  She 
immediately  and  formally  signed  her  consent  and  determination  to  share 
his  captivity  in  all  its  details." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  their  release.  La 
Fayette  and  his  fellow  prisoners  remained  immured  in  their  dark  and 
loathsome  dungeons,  until  August,  1797,  when  Bonaparte  settled  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formic  with  the  Austrian  government  La  Fayette  had  been 
confined  five  years,  and  Madame  La  Fayette  and  her  daughters  shared  Uf 
imprisonment  for  twenty-two  months. 
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EMINENT  AMERICAN  INVENTORS 


WHITNET— FULTON— MORSE— STEERS— GOODYEAR— COLT— M'COE- 
MICK— SINQER,  Etc.,  TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  SKETCH  OF 
THE  ATLANTIC  SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH 


Thu  worid  probably  is  not  yet  out  of  its  babyhood.  The  united  ages  of 
ODo  hnndred  mdividuals  who  have  reached  the  allotted  period  of  three 
score  yean  and  ten,  sum  up  an  amount  of  time  greater  than  that  which  has 
elapsed  since  our  common  parents  first  walked  in  the  groves  of  Paradise. 

Qeologists  demonstrate,  and  theologians  assent  to  their  evidence,  that 
this  round  globe,  whereon  we  all  unexpectedly  find  ourselves,  was  probably 
millicns  of  years  in  the  process  of  forming  for  our  habitation.  Li  it  not  fair, 
then,  to  infer  that  it  will  be  occupied  by  our  race  for  at  least  as  long  a 
perioi  as  it  was  preparing  for  them  ?  And  this,  it  would  seem,  could  be 
well  afforded ;  for  let  us  assign  its  duration  to  any  vast  number  of  ages, 
nothing  would  be  taken  from  eternity — nothing  from  the  measureless  glory 
and  beneficence  of  Hm,  with  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day.'* 

Beside,  to  our  apprehension  the  world  thus  far  would  appear  a  failure. 
Very  little  has  been  accomplished  by  those  for  whom  it  was  made.  They 
bare  not  even  now  completely  explored  its  surface,  and  the  great  mass  are 
yet  in  a  savage  slate,  which,  although  the  natural  condition,  can  be  so  only 
in  the  beginning — the  nature  of  man  being  to  progress,  to  reach  forward  and 
improve  his  condition,  through  the  aiU  of  cArt,  Science,  and  Religion.  Art, 
mechanical  and  sBsthetical,  which  ministera  to  labor,  comfort^  and  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful — Science,  the  sister  and  partner  of  Art,  that  opens  the  riches 
ind  workings  of  nature ;  and  Religion,  which  cements  everything,  by  lifting 
Dp  the  soul  in  harmony  with  the  righteous  law  of  the  Great  Author. 

That  this  world  is  not  yet  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  seems  further  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  vital  truth,  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,''  has  just  been  discovered — the  great  American  idea^  that  all  have  the 
nme  natural  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  everything  which  a  common 
Father  has  provided — that  no  distinction  in  these  respects  exists  between 
men,  and  no  especial  consideration  is  due  to  any  one,  other  than  that  which 
anaes  from  a  mental  or  a  moral  superiority. 

It  is  the  effect  of  this  idea  of  freedom  and  equality,  united  to  the  conse- 
qoent  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  does  so  fill  the  breast  of 
the  Americin  with  hope  and  cheerfulness,  for  with  it  bursts  upon  hb  view 
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lucb  ft  boandless  field  for  enterprise,  as  never  before  gladdened  the  humac 
heart  The  great  mass  of  mind  that  in  other  ages^  and  in  other  countries, 
was  kept  compressed  has  here  bunt  its  bonds,  and  is  illustrating  its  power. 
The  general  freedom  results  in  such  an  intensity  of  application  in  the  iji- 
dividual,  and  such  an  amount  in  the  aggregate,  that  the  progress  made 
seems  >niraculous ;  a  few  yeari  giving  results,  that  once  centuries  did  not 
equal.  In  science,  discovery  after  discovery,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  in- 
▼ention  after  invention  crowd  so  thick  upon  us,  that  astonishment  at  the 
profusion  of  the  riches  of  sature  open  to  the  genius  of  our  race,  is  only 
equaled  by  our  wonder  in  view  of  the  eventual  result  of  all  these,  present 
and  to  be,  upon  our  condition. 

Some,  in  noting  these  great  achievements  of  our  time,  think  that  the 
greatest  must  have  been  attained,  as  though  there  could  be  a  limit  to  the 
wonders' that,  in  the  profusion  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  will  always  remain 
for  the  discovery  and  the  application  of  the  mind  of  man.  Were  such  a 
final  point  reached,  the  human  intellect  would  at  once  sink  and  become 
dwarfed  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  aliment  for  its  highest  powers.  No ! 
neither  in  Time  nor  Eternity,  can  there  be  any  want  of  the  material  for  the 
development  of  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  upward  and  onward  forever 
and  ever. 

We  here  give  sketches  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  whose  inventions  have 
had  so  much  to  do  in  changing  the  whole  current  of  our  national  industry. 
These,  great  as  they  are,  may  have  been  equaled,  and  perhaps  in  some  in- 
stances surpassed  iu  mental  force  by  others  not  generally  known,  because  of 
their  limited  utility.  Furthermore  the  truth  doubtless  is,  that  in  a  majority 
of  instances  the  wisest  exertions  of  intellect  have  failed  in  this  life  by  the 
intervention  of  obstacles,  as  impossible  to  be  foreseen  as  the  passage  of  the 
meteoric  stone,  which  falling  from  the  skies  on  to  the  track  at  a  critical 
moment,  caused  the  whole  train,  with  its  precious  freight  of  humanity,  to  go 
dashing  over  the  precipice.  But  failure  in  the  plans  of  this  life  are,  perhaps, 
but  temporary.  Hope  buoys  us  up  with  the  thought  that  the  strength 
gained  by  exertion  here,  may  be  continued  to  the  spirit- world,  where  the 
ineffable  glory  of  the  Creator  will  be  illustrated  by  the  continuous  progress 
of  those  who  were  originally  made  but  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels.'* 

BLI  WHITNBT,  THB  IH VBNlt)B  OF  THB  COTTON-QIK. 

Eli  Whitney,  the  soti  of  a  substantial  New  England  farmer,  was  bom  in 
Westborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  He  early  showed  a  genius  for  me- 
chanics, and  employed  his  leisure  in  such  pursuits.  When  a  mere  boy,  in 
the  absence  of  his  parents  at  church,  prompted  by  curiosity,  he  took  his 
father's  watch  to  pieces  to  examine  its  mechanism.  He  put  it  together  so 
skillfully  that  the  machine  ran  as  well  as  before.  His  father  never  dis- 
covered his  audacity,  until  he  himself,  years  after,  revealed  it  to  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution,  a  fashion  prevailed  among  the  ladies  of 
fastening  on  their  bonnets  with  long  pins.  These  he  contrived  to  make 
with  so  much  skill  and  dexterity,  that  he  nearly  monopolized  the  business. 
Partly  by  the  avails  of  his  mechanical  industry,  and  partly  by  teaching 
school,  he  provided  the  means  to  prepare  himself  for  college,  and  in  1789 
became  a  student  of  Yale.    His  propensity  for  mechanical  operations  there 
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was  oecaBioDAlly  Bhown.  The  skill  with  which  he  used  the  tools  he  bor- 
rowed of  a  carpenter,  led  to  the  exclamatioD,  oq  the  part  of  the  mau,  "  There 
was  one  good  mechanic  spoiled  when  70a  came  to  college ! " 

In  1792,  having  graduated,  Whitney  went  to  Georgia,  with  a  view  of 
becoming  a  private  teacher;  but  being  disappointed  in  an  engagement, 
temporariljr  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  Gen.  Greene,  who  resided  near 
Savannah.  He  there  invented  a  tambour  frame  for  Mrs.  Greene,  to  be  used 
in  embroidery,  the  ingenuity  of  which  delighted  the  whole  household. 
Not  long  after  the  family  were  visited  by  a  party  of  gentlemen,  consisting 
principally  of  officers  who  had  servad  under  the  general,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  The  conversation  turning  upon  the  state  of  agriculture,  it 
was  r^retted  that  there  was  no  moans  of  cleaning  the  seed  from  the  green 
seed  cotton,  which  might  otherwise  be  profitably  raised  on  lands  unsuitable 
for  rice.  But^  until  ingenuity  could  devise  some  machine  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  cleaning,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  raising 
cotton  for  market  Separating  one  pound  of  the  clean  staple  from  the  seed 
was  a  day's  work  for  a  woman.  While  the  company  were  engaged  in  this 
conversation,  '*  Gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Greene,  *'  apply  to  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Whitney,  he  can  make  anything,"  at  the  same  time  showing  them  the 
tambour  frame  and  several  other  articles  which  he  had  made.  She  intro- 
duced the  gentlemen  to  Whitney  himself,  extolling  his  genius^  and  com- 
mending him  to  their  notice  and  friendship.  He  modestly  disclaimed  all 
pretensions  to  mechanical  genius,  and  on  their  naming  the  object,  replied 
that  he  had  never  seen  cotton  seed  in  his  life.  Mrs.  Greene  said  to  one  of 
the  gentlemen :  "  I  have  accomplished  my  aim,  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  very 
deserving  young  man,  and  to  bring  him  into  notice  was  my  object.  The 
interest  which  our  friends  now  feel  for  him,  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  his  getting 
some  employment  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law." 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Miller,  a  teacher  in  the  family,  and  a  brother  grad- 
uate of  Tale,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  set  himself  at  work  in- 
venting and  constructing  that  machine  on  which  his  future  fame  depended. 
He  labored  under  great  disadvantages,  being  obliged  to  manufacture  his 
tools,  and  draw  his  own  wire.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  machine 
was  so  far  perfected  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Mr.  Miller,  who 
had  funds  at  his  command,  united  with  Mr.  Whitney,  as  a  partner  in  the 
enterprise  of  making  and  vending  the  machine.  An  invention  so  important 
to  the  agricultural  interests^  and,  as  it  has  proved,  to  every  department  of 
human  industry,  could  not  long  remain  a  secret  The  knowledge  of  it  soon 
spread  through  the  State,  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  on  the  subject^ 
that  multitudes  of  persons  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  State  to  see  the 
machine ;  but  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  gratify  their  curiosity  until  the 
patent-right  should  be  secured.  But  so  determined  were  some  of  the 
populace  to  possess  this  treasure,  that  neither  law  nor  justice  could  restrain 
them ;  they  broke  open  the  building  by  night,  and  carried  off  the  machine. 
In  this  way  the  public  became  possessed  of  the  invention  ;  and  before  Mr. 
Whitney  could  complete  his  model  and  secure  his  patent,  a  number  of 
machines  were  in  successful  operation,  constructed  with  some  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  original,  with  the  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  for  violating 
the  patent-right 
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As  soon  as  the  co-partnership  uf  Miller  and  Whitney  was  formed,  Mr 
Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut,  where,  as  far  as  possible,  he  was  to  perfect 
the  machine,  obtain  a  patent,  and  manufacture  and  ship  for  Georgia,  such  • 
number  of  machines  as  would  supply  the  demand. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  1793,  Mr.  Whitney  was  to  return  to  Georgia 
with  his  cotton-gins,  where  his  partner  had  made  arrangements  for  lom* 
mencing  business  immediately  after  his  arrival.  The  importunity  of  Mr. 
Miller's  letters,  written  during  the  preceding  period,  urging  him  to  come  on, 
evinces  how  eager  the  Georgia  planters  were  to  enter  the  new  field  of  en 
terprise  which  the  genius  of  Whitney  had  laid  open  to  them.  Nor  did 
they  at  first  in  general  contemplate  availing  themselves  of  the  invention 
unlawfully.  But  the  minds  of  the  more  honorable  class  of  planters  were 
afterward  deluded  by  various  artifices,  set  on  foot  by  designing  men,  with 
the  view  of  robbing  Mr.  Whitney  of  his  j^ust  rights. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  men  of  enterprise,  at  this 
period,  was  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money,  which  embarrassed  them  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  construct  machines  fast 
enough.  In  April  he  returned  to  Georgia.  Large  crops  of  cotton  were 
planted,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  depend,  of  course,  entirely  on  the  suc- 
cess and  employment  of  the  gin. 

The  most  formidable  rival  to  Whitney's  machine,  was  the  saw^gin.  It 
was  Whitney's  gin,  excepting  that  the  teeth  were  cut  in  circular  rims  of 
iron,  and  it  was  principally  in  reference  to  this  that  the  law-suits  were  after- 
ward held. 

In  this  year,  1795,  misfortunes  began  to  multiply  upon  them.  Mr. 
Whitney's  shop  at  New  Haven  was  burnt,  and  alibis  machines  and  papers 
destroyed,  so  that  the  company  began  to  be  much  straitened  for  want  of 
funds.  Miller  wrote  Whitney  to  endeavor  to  raise  a  loan  of  money  in  New 
Haven,  and  concluded  his  letter  with  some  very  sensible  remarks.  '^In 
doing  this,"  says  he,  "  use  great  care  to  avoid  giving  an  idea  that  we  are  in 
a  desperate  situation,  to  induce  us  to  borrow  money.  To  people  who  are 
deficient  in  understanding,  this  precaution  will  be  extremely  necessary  :  men 
of  sense  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  prospect  of  large  gains,  and  the 
approaches  to  bankruptcy."  *'  Such  is  the  disposition  of  man,"  he  observes 
on  another  occasion,  "  that  while  we  keep  afloat,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
those  who  will  appear  willing  to  assist  us ;  but  let  us  once  be  given  over, 
and  they  will  immediately  desert  us." 

The  cotton  from  Whitney's  gins  was  sought  in  preference  to  all  others ; 
but  the  value  of  the  patent  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  extent  of  the  en- 
croachments. The  first  patent  suit,  which  was  tried  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in 
the  spring  of  1797,  went  against  them.  The  Judge  gave  a  charge  to  the 
Jury  directly  in  their  favor.  The  imperfections  of  the  patent  law  of  that 
time,  and  the  foUy  of  trying  an  intricate  case  of  this  kind  by  a  com- 
mon jury,  were  thus  made  manifest.  Thus,  after  four  years  of  incessant 
labor,  their  hopes  of  success  were  blasted.  Surreptitious  gins  were  erected 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  few  would  buy  a  patent  which  they  could  use 
with  impunity  without  purchasing. 

In  1801  and  1802,  however,  the  patentees  succeeded  in  selling  their 
patent-right  on  advantageous  terms  to  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  North 
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Garolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  prospects  were  becoming  favorable,  wlien 
the  legidatare  of  Sonth  Carolina  saddenlv  annulled  their  contract,  and  sued 
lor  the  money  which  had  been  paid« 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Miller  at  this  time,  Mr.  Whitney  remarks : 
"I  am,  for  my  own  part,  more  rexed  than  alarmed  by  their  extraordinary 
proceedingL  I  think  it  behooyes  us  to  be  yeiy  cautious  and  circumspect  in 
oui  measures,  and  even  in  our  remarks  with  regard  to  it  Be  cautious  whal 
you  say  or  publish  till  we  meet  our  enemies  in  a  court  of  justice,  when,  if 
they  have  any  sensibility  left,  we  will  make  them  very  much  ashamed  of 
their  childish  conduct.'^ 

But,  that  Mr.  Whitney  felt  very  keenly  in  regard  to  the  severities  after- 
ward practiced  toward  him,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  remonstrance 
which  he  presented  to  the  legislature.  "  The  subscriber,''  says  he,  **  respect- 
fully solicits  permission  to  represent  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
that  he  conceives  himself  to  have  been  treated  with  unreasonable  severity 
in  the  measures  recently  taken  against  him,  by,  and  under  their  immediate 
direction.  He  holds  that,  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  prison  without  being 
allowed  to  be  heard  in  answer  to  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  and,  in- 
deed, without  the  exhibition  of  ^y  specific  charge,  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  common  right  of  every  citizen  of  a  free  government ;  that  the  power,  in 
this  case,  is  all  on  one  side  ;  that  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  process 
now  instituted  against  him,  he  must,  in  any  case,  be  subjected  to  great  ex* 
pense  and  extreme  hardships;  and  that  he  considers  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  is  holden  to  appear,  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  decide,  defini* 
tirely,  existing  disputes  between  the  State  and  Miller  and  Whitney. 

"The  subscriber  avers,  that  he  has  manifested  po  other  than  a  disposition 
to  fulfill  all  the  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
with  punctuality  and  good  faith ;  and  begs  leave  to  observe,  farther,  that  to 
have  industriondy,  laboriously,  and  exclusively  devoted  many  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life  to  the  invention  and  the  improvement  of  a  machine,  from 
which  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  have  already  realized  immense  profits— 
which  is  worth  to  them  millions,  and  from  which  their  posterity,  to  the 
latest  generations,  must  continue  to  derive  the  most  important  benefits,  and 
in  return  to  be  treated  as  a  felon,  a  swindler,  and  a  villain,  has  stung  him  to 
the  very  souL  And  when  he  considers  that  this  cruel  persecution  is  in- 
flicted by  the  very  peraons  who  are  enjoying  these  great  benefits,  and  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  ever  deriving  the  least  advantage 
from  his  own  labors,  the  acuteneas  of  his  feelings  is  altogether  inex- 
pressible." 

Doubts,  it  seems,  had  arisen  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  and  the  patentees  were  supposed  to  have  failed  in  the  fulfillment  of 
a  part  of  the  contract  Great  exertions  had  been  made  in  Georgia,  whose, 
it  will  be  remembered,  hostilities  were  first  declared  against  him,  to  show 
that  his  title  to  the  invention  was  unsound,  and  that  somebody  in  Switzer- 
land had  eoi.ceived  of  it  before  him,  and  that  the  improved  form  of  the 
machine,  with  saws  instead  of  wire  teeth,  did  not  oome  within  the  patent^ 
hating  been  introduced  by  one,  Hodgin  Holmes. 

The  popular  voice,  stimulated  by  the  most  sordid  motives,  wss  now 
nised  against  him  throughout  all  the  cotton-growing  States.    The  State  of 
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Tennesiee  followed  the  example  of  South  Carolina,  in  annulling  the  oontraet 
made  with  him ;  and  the  attempt  was  made  in  North  Carolina,  hut  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  his  favor, 
declaring  '<  that  the  contract  ought  to  he  fulfilled  with  punctuality  and  good 
faith,"  which  resolution  was  adopted  hy  both  houses.  There  were  also 
high-minded  men  in  South  Carolina,  who  were  iQdignant  at  the  diahoxx ar- 
able measures  adopted  by  their  legislature  of  1803 ;  and  their  sentiments 
had  impressed  the  community  so  favorably  with  regard  to  Mr.  Whitney, 
that  at  the  session  of  1804,  the  legislature  not  only  rescinded  what  the  pre- 
vious one  had  done,  but  signifie<i  their  respect  for  Mr.  Whitney  by  marked 
commendations.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  foi^gotten  that  there  were  in  Georgia, 
too,  those  who  viewed  with  sooni  and  indignation  the  base  attempts  of 
demagogues  to  defraud  him.  The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Whitney  were 
predicated  upon  impositions  practiced  upon  the  public 

At  this  time,  a  new  and  unexpected  responsibility  devolved  on  Mr. 
Whitney,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  who  died  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1803.  Mr.  Whitney  was  now  left  alone,  to  contend 
singly  against  those  difficulties  which  had  for  a  series  of  years  amost  broken 
down  the  spirits  of  both  the  partners.  But  the  favorable  issue  of  the  affairv 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  subsequent  year,  and  the 
generous  receipts  that  he  obtained  from  the  avails  of  his  contracts  with 
North  Carolina,  relieved  him  from  the  embarrassments  under  which  he  had 
so  long  groaned,  and  made  him  in  some  degree  independent.  Still  no  small 
portion  of  the  funds  thus  collected  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  the  fruitless,  endless  lawsuits  in  Q-eorgia. 

In  the  United  States  Court,  held  in  Geoigia,  in  December,  1807,  Mr. 
Whitney  obtained  a  most  important  decision,  in  a  suit  brought  against  a 
trespasser  of  the  name  of  Fort. 

It  was  on  this  trial  that  Judge  Johnson  gave  his  celebrated  decision  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Whitney.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  case,  he  said: 
"  There  are  circumstances  in  the  knowledge  of  all  mankind  which  prove  the 
originality  of  this  invention  more  satisfactorily  to  the  mind  than  the  direct 
testimony  of  a  host  of  witnesses.  The  cotton  plant  furnished  clothing  to 
mankind  before  the  age  of  Herodotus.  The  green  wed  is  a  species  much 
more  productive  than  the  black,  and  by  nature  adapted  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  climate ;  but  by  reason  of  the  strong  adherence  of  the  fiber  to  the 
seed,  without  the  aid  of  some  more  powerful  machine  for  separating  it  than 
any  formerly  known  among  us,  the  euUivcUum  of  it  would  never  have  been 
made  em  object.  The  machine  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  claims  the  invention, 
so  facilitates  the  preparation  of  this  species  for  use,  that  the  cultivation  of  it 
has  suddenly  become  an  object  of  infinitely  greater  national  importance 
than  that  of  the  other  species  ever  can  be.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  imagined,  that 
if  this  machine  had  been  before  discovered,  the  use  of  it  would  ever  have 
been  lost^  or  could  have  been  confined  to  any  tract  or  country  left  unex- 
plored by  commercial  enterprise  ?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  further 
upon  this  subject  A  number  of  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Whitney 
took  out  his  patent^  and  no  one  has  produced  or  pretended  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  machine  of  similar  construction  or  use. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  discovery,  the  court  would  deem  it  a 
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WMto  of  time  to  dwell  long  upon  this  topic.  Is  there  a  man  who  hears  us 
who  has  not  experienced  its  utility  ?  the  whole  interior  of  the  Southern 
States  was  languishing,  and  its  inhabitants  emigrating  for  want  of  some 
object  to  engage  their  attention  and  employ  their  industry,  when  the  inven- 
tion of  this  machine  at  once  opened  views  to  them  which  set  the  whole 
country  in  active  motion*  From  childhood  to  age  it  has  presented  to  us  a 
hcrative  employment  Individuals  who  were  depressed  with  poverty  and 
sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly  risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Our 
debts  have  been  pud  off;  our  capitals  have  increased,  and  our  lands  trebled 
themselves  in  value.  We  cannot  express  the  weight  of  the  obligation 
which  the  country  owes  to  this  invention.  The  extent  of  it  cannot  now  be 
seen.  Some  faint  presentiment  may  be  formed  from  the  reflection  that 
cotton  is  rapidly  supplanting  wool,  flax,  silk,  and  even  furs,  in  manufactures^ 
and  may  one  day  profitably  supply  the  use  of  specie  in  our  £ast  India 
trade.  Our  sister  States,  also,  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  invention  ^ 
for,  besides  affording  the  raw  material  for  their  manufacturcn,  the  bulki- 
ness  and  quantity  of  the  article  afford  a  valuable  employment  for  their 
shipping." 

Even  Judge  Johnson,  in  the  above  remarks,  but  feebly  sets  forth  the 
idvantages  to  our  country  which  have  accrued  from  this  invention.  Prior  to 
that  period  cotton  cloth  was  comparatively  unknown.  In  1784  an  American 
vessel  arrived  at  liverpool,  having  on  board,  for  part  of  her  cargo,  eight  bag4 
of  cotton,  which  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  customs  under  the  convic- 
tion that  they  could  not  be  the  growth  of  America,  although  the  plant  is 
Datnral  to  the  soil.  Now  cotton  is  our  great  article  of  export,  amounting 
aonaally  in  value  to  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  T)ie  demand 
is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  we  can  supply ;  such  are  our  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  that  none  can  compete  with  us.  Instead  of  measuring 
the  value  of  this  invention  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  thousands  of 
millions  could  scarce  compass  it  But  for  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  cotton- 
growing  States  would  have  remained  in  a  wilderness  condition,  and  our 
oouotry,  as  a  whole,  immeasurably  behind  her  present  state,  in  wealth, 
power,  and  population. 

The  earliest  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  known  to  us  was  Hindostan, 
where  it  continues  to  be  carried  on  by  hand  labor.  America  and  Europe 
are  now  pouring  back  upon  Asia  her  original  manufacture,  and  under- 
seUing  her  in  her  own  markets.  In  the  manufiscture  of  no  one  article  has 
the  genius  of  invention  been  more  called  into  exercise.  It  has  not  only 
built  up  our  own  Lowell  and  other  thriving  towns,  but  large  cities  in  other 
lands,  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  eto.  It  is  estimated  to 
give  employment  to  over  a  million  of  persons,  and  an  amount  of  capital  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 

"Cytton  goods,  to  a  great  extent^  may  be  seen  freighting  every  vessel, 
from  Christian  nations,  that  traverses  the  globe ;  and  filling  the  warehouses 
and  shelves  of  the  merchants,  over  two-thirds  of  the  world.  By  the  in« 
dustry,  skill,  and  enterprise  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  man- 
kind are  better  clothed ;  their  comfort  better  promoted ;  general  industry 
more  highly  stimulated ;  commerce  more  widely  extended  ;  and  civil  iza* 
tkm  more  rapidly  advanced   than   in   any  preceding  age.    When  th« 
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statistics  on  the  subject  are  examined,  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  eotton 
consumed  in  the  Christian  world,  is  the  product  of  the  slave-labor  of  the 
United  States."  The  London  Economist,  says :  '*  The  lives  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  ot 
America;  their  destiny  may  be  said,  without  any  kind  of  hyperbole,  to 
hang  upon  a  thread.  Should  any  dire  calamity  befall  the  land  of  cotton,  a 
thousand  of  our  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in  dock ;  ten  thousand  mills 
must  stop  their  busy  looms;  two  hundred  thousand  mouths  would  starve. 
for  lack  of  food." 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Whitney  applied  to  congress  for  a  renewal  of  his 
patent    In  his  memorial,  he  presented  a  history  of  the  struggles  he  had 
been  forced  to  encounter  in  defense  of  his  right,  observing  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  decision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  until  he  had  been 
eleven  yeare  in  the  law,  and  thirteen  yeare  of  his  patent  term  had  expired. 
He  sets  forth,  that  his  invention  had  been  a  source  of  opulence  to  thousands 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that,  as  a  labor-saving  machine,  it 
would  enable  one  man  to  perform  the  work  of  a  thousand  men;  and  that  it 
furnishes  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  most 
essential  article  of  their  clothing.    Hence,  he  humbly  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  a  further  relnuneration  from  his  country.    The  very  men  whose 
wealth  had  been  acquired  by  the  use  of  this  machine,  and  who  had  grown 
rich  beyond  all  former  example,  had  combined  their  exertions  to  prevent 
the  patentee  from  deriving  any  emolument  from  his  invention.    Estimating 
the  value  of  the  labor  of  one  man  at  twenty  cents  per  day,  the  whole 
amount  which  had  been  received  by  him  for  his  invention,  was  cot  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  labor  saved  in  <me  hour,  by  his  machines  then  in  use  in  the 
United  States.     Cotton  is  a  more  cleanly  and  healthful  article  of  cultivation 
than  tobacco  and  indigo,  which  it  has  superseded,  and  does  not  so  much  im- 
poverish the  soil.    This  invention  has  already  trebled  the  value  of  the  land 
through  a  great  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  may  be  still  augmented,  is  altogether  incalculaUe.     This  species 
of  cotton  has  been  known  in  all  countries  where  cotton  has  been  ndsed, 
from  time  immemorial,  but  was  never  known  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
until  since  this  method  of  cleaning  it  was  discovered.    It  is  objected  that  if 
the  patentee  succeeds  in  procuring  the  renewal  of  his  paten t»  ho  will  be  too 
rich.    There  is  no  probability  that  the  patentee,  if  the  term  of  his  patent 
was  extended  for  twenty  years,  would  ever  obtain  from  his  invention  one- 
half  as  much  as  many  an  individual  will  gain  by  the  use  of  it^    Up  to  the 
present  time,  the  whole  amount  of  what  he  has  acquired  from  this  source 
(after  deducting  his  expenses),  does  not  exceed  one 'half  the  sum  which  a 
single  individual  has  gained  by  the  use  of  the  machine  in  one  year.     It  is 
true  that  considerable  sums  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  Btates 
where  the  machine  is  used;  but  no  small  portion  of  these  sums  has  been 
expended  in  prosecuting  his  claim  in  a  State  where  nothing  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  where  his  machine  has  been  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

"  Your  memorialist  has  not  been  abl^  to  discover  any  reason  why  he,  wa 
well  as  others,  is  not  entitled  to  share  the  benefits  of  his  own  labors.  He 
who  speculates  upon  the  markets,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
others,  and  by  these  means  accumulates  property,  is  called  'a  man  of  enter- 
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priM^»*a  mm  of  buiiMti'— ho  is  oompUnwBtod  for  his  tslests^  and  i*  pv»- 
tosksd  hy  the  laws,  Hs,  however,  only  gets  into  his  possessioa  th«t  which 
wtt  befocs  in  the  possoemen  of  enother ;  he  adds  nothing  to  the  paUie  stock ; 
sod  €so  he  who  has  given  thovsaads  to  othen,  be  thought  onrsssonable,  if 
beaikseaeiBielwn? 

Itlstebesemeiaheied,  that  the  puiSBit  of  wealth  bj  means  of  new  in 
T«ations,  la  a  very  prsoaiiow  and  naeertain  one  a  lottery  where  these  am 
Qiaoy  thousand  Uanks  to  one  prise.  If  yon  wonld  hold  ont  inducements 
for  msD  of  rmU  ttdtmU  to  engage  in  these  puiBiifti^  yonr  lewards  must  be 
IOCS  sad  snhstantial.  Men  of  this  dessription  can  ealonlate^  and  will  know 
kovteappneiato^  the  xeoompeiMe  which  they  aas  to  lecelTe  for  thur  labors. 
Ths  anmher  of  those  vribo  sooeeed  in  bringmg  into  operation  really  osefnl 
aod  impoftant  imp«>Teniaat%  always  has  been,  and  always  most  bs»  Tciy 
small  It  is  not  probable  that  this  nnmber  can  ever  be  as  great  as  one  in  a 
himdred  thowand.  It  is  theiefose  impoasible  tiiat  they  can  ever  exert  upon 
the  oommnnity  an  nndne  inflaenoe.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  maoh  pro- 
bability and  danger  that  the»  rights  will  be  tmmpled  on  by  the  many." 

Ketwithstanding  these  cogent  argnments^  the  application  was  reje^ed  hy 
oongreask  Some  libeml»minded  and  enli^tened  men  from  the  cotton 
districts,  favored  the  petition :  bnt  a  majority  of  the  members  from  that 
leetion  of  the  Union,  were  warmly  opposed  to  granting  It. 

In  a  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fulton«  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Whitney  observes  as  follows;  "The  difficulties  with  which  I 
bsTs  had  to  eontMid,  have  origittatedt  principally,  in  the  want  of  a  disposi- 
tioa  in  mankind  to  do  Justice.  My  invention  was  new  and  distinct  from 
svoiy  ether— it  stood  alone.  It  was  not  interwoven  with  anything  bofoie 
known ;  and  it  ean  seldom  happen  that  an  invention  or  improvement  is  so 
itrongly  marked,  and  ean  be  so  clearly  and  specifically  identified ;  and  I 
have  always  believed,  that  I  should  have  had  no  difl&culty  in  causing  my 
righti  to  be  leepected,  H  it  had  been  less  valuable,  and  been  used  ooly  by  a 
nnstt  portion  of  the  community.  But  the  use  ct  this  machine  being  im-^ 
aewely  profitable  to  almost  every  planter  in  the  cotton  districts,  all  waier 
intefMkd  in  fcrsapsaning  upon  the  patent-right^  and  each  kept  the  other  ia. 
oonntsnanos.  Demagogues  made  themselves  popular  by  misrepresentation,, 
ind  unfounded  elamorB,  both  against  the  right  and  the  law  made  for  ita 
protootien.  Hence  thero  arose  associations  and  combinations  to  oppose 
both.  At  one  time,  but  few  men  in  Geoigia  dared  to  come  into  court,  and 
testify  to  the  meet  simple  foots  within  their  knowledge,  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  machine.  In  one  instance,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the> 
machine  had  been  used  in  Cboigia,  although,  at  the  same  monaent^  there 
were  throe  separate  seta  of  this  mschinery  in  motion  within  fifty  yards  ol 
the  hmldiag  in  which  the  court  sat,  and  all  so  near  that  the  rattling  ol  tine 
wheels  wss  distinctly  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house."  ' 
'  In  17M,  Mr.  Whitney  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  uneeetainty  of 
*U  his  hopes,  founded  upon  the  cotton  gin,  directed  his  attentien  to  the 
msnafoctoro  of  arms  for  government  .  He  selected  a  site  near  Kew  Hnven, 
and  thero  erected  a  mannfootory,  around  which  grow  up  a  beautiful  little 
■•ttlementof  artisans.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  arts  in  our  country,  his 
oonatsnt  oveni^t  and  attention  wero  required.  "Mankind,"  said  he, 
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«f»iMnd)x  tra  bMIo  be  depraded  wpn,  and  tlui  best  woifaaMB  I  mm  find 
wn  inoipable  of  directini^  Indeed  tiieie  k  no  bmieb  of  Ihe  work  thei  eui 
proceed  well,  eoanely  for  a  negle  luwr*  viileM  I  mm  praeest."  Hie  fenioii 
indeed,  impryed  iteelf  on  ererjr  pert  •f  IIm  menwihetoiy:,  estftending^  «▼«■ 
to  the  moet  oomnon  toola^  all  of  which  received  eomcpeooliar  wodJAoatieii 
which  inproTed  them  in  acenraej,  or  efleaof,  or  heentf.  Hie  inetrhiiwrry 
§x  Making  the  aevend  parte  of  a  mv^ei  wee  made  to  operate  with  the 
greateet  pomible  degree  of  nnilormitjr  ead  pcecieion.  The  object  at  whick 
he  aimed,  and  which  he  foHy  aoeompUehed,  was  to  make  the  aame  parte  of 
diftrent  gane^  ae  the  k>ck%  for  example,  ee  mnok  like  each  odier  as  the 
eoccemiTe  impreerione  of  a  copper-plate  eogranng.  It  hat  general  Ij  been 
conceded  tiiat  Mr.  Whitney  gieatly  impfoved  the  aiiof  mannfiMtnring  arras, 
and  laid  his  conntrj  under  permanent  obligitieBi^  hgr  augmenting  her  fadli* 
ties  for  national  defenee. 

Mr.  Whitnej  died  in  18t5.  In  penon,  he  was  commanding,  and  of  an 
open,  manly  coontenamee.  His  mannen  were  modest  nnaesamibig;  and  he 
invariably  won  the  reepeet  of  all  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact.  No 
American,  by  the  single  exercise  of  his  powen,  hes  added  so  mneh  to  the 
waalth  and  prosperity  of  his  QOOfitry  as  BU  Wltttoey,  the  inventor  of  the 
Cotton  Qin« 


LrrTLB  Bbitaih,  bow  called  Fallen,  Lancaster  County,  Fenneylvania, 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  indelatigsble  Robbbt  Fo&tob.  He  was  bom  of 
Irish  parentage  In  1765,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Sli  Whitnej. 
When  a  mere  lad,  he  passod  his  leisnra  hoars  in  the  shopa  of  mechanics,  or 
in  the  use  of  his  pencil.  The  fonr  yean  previoos  to  his  msjcdty,  he  sap-> 
ported  himself,  in  Philadelphia,  by  portrsit  and  landscape  paiating.  He 
then  vrent  to  London  to  study  painting  under  Bei^ami^  West|  with  whom 
lie  reniained  for  several  yeark  He  resided  for  a  time  in  Devonshire,  where 
he  derived  'much  benefit  Irom  the  acqoaintanoe  of  those  eminent  p^^ns  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  end  tke  Bail  of  Stanhope. 

Internal  navigation,  by  canals  and  improveoMnts  in  machinery,  now  en- 
grossed his  attention,  and  he  abandoned  his  profession  as  an  artist  and 
became  a  civil  engineer.  In  his  profesuon  he  at  once  gained  eminence,  and 
was  the  author  of  eeversl  valuable  inventions.  In  1796  he  published  hi« 
Treatise  on  |he  Improvement  of  Canal  Nsivigation,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  with  Joel  Bvlow  for  seven  yean.  At  this  time, 
his  thoughts  were  turned  toward  the  sabjeet  of  political  eoonomy*  and  ho 
wrote  a  work,  addressed  to  '*  the  Viiends  of  Mankind,"  in  which  he  labors 
to  show,  that  edueatian  and  tntenuU  trnpivsemento  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  .happiness  of  a  nation.  He  judged  it  would  take  ages  to  estaUiah 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  by  the  eowmon  consent  of  nations;  he  therefore 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  tiad  out  seme  means  of  destroying  ships  of 
war,  -those  engines  of  oppression,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  an  v 
nation  to  maintain  suoh  a  system';  and  thuato  compel  ovary  government  to 
adopt  the  simple  principles  of  education,  industiy,  and  a  iitee  circulation  of 
its  produce..  Out  of  suoh  enlaiged  and  philanthropie  views  and  reflections 
grew  Mr.  Fulton*s  inventionsfor  submarine  uavigatioB  and  ejcpkMt^nt* 
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BtMnt;  gained  tfat  patronage  of  tbo  French  goTemment^  in  ^e  sammer 
of  1801  be  went  to  Brest^  to  make  experiments  in  aubmarine  navigatior. 
He  aniKirked-  with  three  companions  on  board  his  plnnging-boat  in  tho 
harbor,  and  desoended  to  the  depth  office,  ten,  fifteen,  and  so  on  to  twenty- 
ire  feet;  bat  he  df d  not  attempt  to  go  lower,  because  he  found  that  his  im- 
perfect machino  would  not  bear  the  pressure  of  the  wat«r  at  a  greater  depth. 
He  found  that  she  would  tack  and  steer,  and  sail  on  a  wind  or  before  it^  as 
well  as  anj  common  sailing  boat  Ho  then  struck  her  masts  and  sails ;  lo 
do  which,  and  prspare  for  plunging,  required  about  two  minutes.  Having 
plunged  to  a  certain  depth,  h»  placed  two  men  at  the  engine,  which  was 
intended  to  giro  her  progrosatTe  motion,  and  one  at  the  helm,  while  he^ 
irith  a  barometer  before  him,  kept  her  balanced  between  the  upper  and 
lower  waters.  He  found  that  with  one  hand  he  oould  keep  her  at  any 
depth  he  pleased ;  and  that  in  scTen  minutes  he  had  gone  about  the  third 
of  a  mile.  He  oould  turn,  her  round  while  under  water,  and  return  to  the 
place  he  started  from.  These  experiments  were  repeated  for  several  days, 
till  he  became  &miliar  with  the  operation  of  the  machinery  and  the  motion 
of  the  boat  He  found  that  she  was  as  obedient  to  her  helm  under  water, 
as  any  boat  oould  be  on  the  surface ;  and  that  the  magnetic  needle  traversed 
as  well  in  one  situation  as  in  the  other.  Satisfied  with  his  boat,  he  next 
nade  some  experiments  with  the  torpedoes,  or  submarine  bombs. 

A  small  vessel  was  anchored  n  the  roads,  and  with  a  bomb^  containing 
about  twenty  poundc  of  powder,  he  approached  within  about  two  hundred 
yardf  struck  tho  vessel  and  blew  her  into  atoms.  A  column  of  water  and 
fragments  was  blown  near  one  hundred  feet  into  the  air?  This  experiment 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  a  multitude 
of  spectators. 

Through  the  summer  he  watched  for  Bnglish  ships,  to  try  the  success  of 
his  invention  in  blowing  up  the  enemy  of  France.  No  opportunity  being 
afforded,  the  government  refused  him  any  farther  encouragement,  and, 
having  received  overtures  from  that  of  England,  he  proceeded  to  London. 
Several  experiments  were  illad^  and  some  of  them  were  failures;  but  on 
tl&e  ISth  of  October,  1806,  he  blew  up  a  strong  built  Banish  brig  of  two 
hundred  tuns  burden,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  experiment,  and 
which  was  anchored  in  Walmar  Roads,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pitt  The 
lorpedo  used  on  this  occasion  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of 
powder ;  and  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  of  starting  the  machinery  and 
throwing  the  torpedo  into  the  water,  the  explosion  took  place.  It  lifted  the 
brig  almost  entire,  and  broke  her  completely  in  two.  The  ends  sunk  im- 
mediately, and  in  one  minute  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  her  but  floating 
Iragments.    In  fact,  her  annihilation  was  complete. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment,  the  British 
ministry  seem  to  have  been  but  little  disposed  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  Mr.  Fulton,  or  his  projects.  Their  olject,  evidently,  had  boon  to 
prevent  his  engines  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  and  if  this  was 
•ooomplished,  it  was  the  interest  of  England,  as  long  as  she  was  ambitious 
of  the  proud  title  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
If  r.  Fnlton^s  projects  were  chimerical. 

In  December,  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  returned  to  his  naUve  country,  and  im 
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iMdiately  •njagod  in  the  praJeoti»  both  ef  aubmariao  w«r  and  tieani-oaiiga- 
tioiL  la  t1i«  luocaediAg  July,  he  blew  Tip,  with  a  torpede,  in  the  haibor  of 
Hew  Tork,  a  laige  hulk-brig,  which  had  been  prepirad  for  the  parpoee.  In 
1810^  coDgreas  granted  him  five  ihonsaad  doUaie  to  make  liiither  ex^eri- 
mente  in  submarine  exploaions. 

We  must  now,  however,  leveit  to  an  early  period  of  his  lile,  to  iMoe  fnua 
the  beginning  the  progress  of  that  great  improvemenl  in  the  arts,  for  whioh 
we,  and  all  the  world,  are  so  mnoh  indebted  to  him :  we  mean  the  paotieal 
eotablishment  of  navigation  by  steam.  At  what  time  his  atteatioa  was  fint 
direoted  to  this  subfect^  we  do  not  know ;  bnt  it  is  asoeitatned  tha^  in  the 
year  1793,  he  had  matured  a  plan,  in  whidi,  even  at  that  early  day,  he  had 
great  confidence.  Mr.  Fulton,  when  he  oonoeived  a  meohankal  invention^ 
not  only  perceived  the  effect  it  would  produce,  but  he  could  ascertain,  by 
calculatioQ,  the  power  his  oomblttation  would  afford,  how  for  it  would  be 
adequate  to  his  purpoeci  and  what  would  be  the  requiute  strength  of  eveiy 
part  of  the  machine :  and  though  his  numerical  calculations  did  not  always 
prove  exact,  and  required  to  be  corrected  by  experiments^  yet  they  assnied 
him  of  general  results. 

It  would  be  great  iujoatioe  not  to  notice  with  due  rsqieotand  comsMnda- 
tion  the  enterprises  of  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  had  so  intimats 
a  connection  with  Fulton  in  the  progress  and  establishment  of  stesm*navi- 
gation.  As  early  as  1798,  Mr.  Livingston  represented  to  the  legislatnre  of 
New  York,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  steam  engine 
to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles ;  npon  which,  they 
passed  an  act^  veiling  him  with  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  aavi* 
gating  all  kinds  of  boats,  which  might  be  prc^Ued  by  the  force  of  fire  or 
steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  fltate  of 
New  Yoric,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon 
condition  that  he  shonld,  within  a  twelve-month,  build  such  a  boa^  the 
mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hoar.  Mr. 
Livingston,  immediately  aflker  the  passing  of  this  ac^  built  a  boat  of  about 
thirty  tuns  burden,  which  was  propelled  by  steam ;  but^  as  she  was  incom- 
petent to  fulfill  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  wss  abandoned.  Soon  after  ha 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Fulton,  by  which  it  was,  among  other  thingi^ 
agreed,  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  out  in  the  United  States  Ia  Fulton's 
name,  which,  Mr.  Livingston  well  knew,  could  not  be  done  withovt  Mr. 
Fulton's  taking  an  oath  thai  the  improvement  was  solely  his. 

Fulton  met  Chancellor  Livingston  in  Paris  in  1802,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  again  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  In  the  summer  of  18(NI,  an 
experimental  boot  was  built  on  the  Seine,  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  eight  feet 
wide.  The  experiment  was  satisfactory  to  the  spectatorfl—not  entirely  so  to 
Mr.  Fulton,  she  being  deficient  in  speed,  owing  to  defective  machinery.  He^ 
however,  was  so  well  satisfied  of  ultimate  success,  that  he  ordered  of  Watt 
and  Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  England,  certain  parts  of  a  ateam-eqgine  to  be 
made  for  him,  and  sent  to  America.  He  did  not  disclose  to  them  for  what 
purpose  the  engine  was  intended ;  but  his  directions  were  such  as  woald 
produce  the  parts  of  an  engine,  that  might  be  put  together  within  a  onmpsss 
suited  for  a  boat  Mr.  Livingston  had  written  to  his  friends  in  this  coontry, 
and,  through  their  interference,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislators  of  tha 
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8Uto  of  K«w  Yotk,  on  the  6Ui  of  April,  1808»  by  which  the  rights  and 
ezdorive  privileges  of  XMyigsting  sU  the  wsten  of  thst  State,  by  ressok 
propelled  by  fire  or  stewn,  granted  to  Mr.  Livingston  by  the  act  of  1798, 
which,  we  have  before  mentioned,  were  extended  to  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Fnlton,  for  the  term  of  twenty  yean  from  the  date  of  the  new  aot 

Very  soon  after  Mr.  Fulton's  arrival  in  New  York,  he  commenoed  baild- 
ing  his  first  Amerioan  boat  While  she  was  oonstmcting,  he  found  thai 
her  elpenses  would  greatly  exceed  his  calculations.  He  endeavored  to 
lesMn  the  pressure  on  his  own  finances,  by  oflbring  one  third  of  the  rights 
/or  m  proportionate  contribution  to  the  expenses. 

In  the  spring  of  1607,  Fulton's  first  AoMrican  boat  was  launched  fiom 
the  ship-yard  of  Charles  Brown  on  the  East  River.  The  engine  from  Bng^ 
land  was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  in  August  she  was  completed,  and  was 
moved  by  her  machinery  from  her  birthplace  to  the  Jersey  shoiv.  Mr. 
Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton  had  invited  many  of  their  friends  to  witness  the 
fint  trial,  among  whom  were  those  learned  men,  Dr.  Mitohill  and  Dr. 
M'Keven,  to  whom  we  are. indebted  for  some  account  of  what  passed  on 
this  oocasioB.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all 
who  witacHed  the  experiment.  The  minds  of  the  most  incredulous  were 
changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Before  the  boat  had  made  the  progress  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  greatest  unbeliever  must  have  been  converted.  The 
man  who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expensive  machine,  thanked  his  stam 
that  he  had  mors  wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle  schemes, 
changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved  from  the  wharf 
and  gained  her  speed,  and  his  complacent  expression  gradually  stiffened 
iato  one  of  wonder.  The  Jeers  of  the  ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor 
feeling  enough  to  supprsss  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and  rude  Jokes, 
ware  silenced  for  a  moment  by  a  vulgar  astomshmenti  which  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from 
the  incredulous  multitude  which  crowded  the  shores,  shouts  and  acclama* 
Uons  of  congratulation  and  i^planse. 

This  boat,  which  was  called  the  Clermont^  soon  after  made  a  trip  to 
Albany.  Mr.  Fulton  gives  the  following  account  of  this  voyage  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  Barlow.  **  My  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany  and  back,  has 
turned  out  rather  more  favorable  than  I  had  calculated.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Albany  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  I  ma  it  up  in 
thirty-two  hours,  and  down  in  thirty.  I  had  a  Hght  breeae  against  me  the 
vrbole  way,  both  going  and  coming,  and  the  voyage  has  been  performed 
wholly  by  the  power  of  the  steam-engine.  I  overtook  many  sloops  and 
aebocmers  beating  to  windward,  and  parted  with  them  as  if  they  had  been 
at  anchor.  The  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  is  now  fully  proved. 
The  morning  I  left  New  York,  there  were  not  perhaps  thirty  persons  in  the 
city,  who  believed  that  the  boat  would  ever  move  one  mile  an  hour,  or  be 
of  the  least  utility  ;  and  while  we  were  putting  off  from^the  wharf,  which 
was  crowded  with  spectaton,  I  heard  a  number  of  sarcastic  remarks.  Thi 
jm  the  way  in  which  ignorant  men  compliment  what  they  call  philosophers 
and  projaetork  Having  employed  much  time,  money,  and  seal,  in  accom- 
plishing this  work,  it  gives  me,  as  it  will  you,  great  pleasurs  to  see  it  fully 
answer  my  ezpectatioiis.    It  will  give  a  dieap  and  quidc  oonveyanee  to 
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tk«  mewihandiie  on  tlie  MiMUppi,  MiMoiiri»  and  other  great  liTen^  which 
ai*  BOW  laying  open  (heir  tnaaoiee  to  the  enterpriae  of  our  ooontiyoien ;  and 
although  tbe  proepeet  of  peiaonal  enolnuMBt  has  heen  aome  indacement  to 
me,  yet  I  leel  infioitelj  more  pleaaura  in  miectiiig  on  the  inunenae  advan- 
tage that  my  oonntry  will  derive  fiiom  the  invention,"  etc. 

Soon  after  thia  raoccaafnl  voyage,  the  Hndaon  boat  waa  advectiaed  and 
eatabliahed  aa  a  regnkr  paamge-boat  between  New  York  and  Albany.  She, 
however,  in  the  oonvM  of  the  aeaaon,  met  with  aeveral  accidents^  from  the 
hoatility  of  thoae  engaged  in  the  oidinary  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
from  defecta  in  her  machinery. 

On  the  11th  of  Febmary,  1809,  Mr.  Fulton  took  out  a  patent  for  hia  io- 
ventiona  in  navigation  by  ateam,  and  on  the  9th  of  February.  1811,  he 
obtained  a  aeoond  patent  for  aome  improvementa  in  hia  boata  and 
machinery. 

It  h&ving  been  Ibnnd  that  the  law%  granting  to  Livingaton  and  Fulton 
exdnsive  privileges,  were  inanflkient  to  aecure  their  enjoymeati  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Tork,  in  1811,  paased  a  aupplementaiy  act,  giving  certain 
summary  remediea  againat  thoae  who  should  contmvene  the  protecting 
laws.  The  act,  however,  excepta  two  boata  which  were  than  navigating  the 
Hndaon,  and  one  which  ran  on  Lake  Champlain  in  opposition  to  Living- 
aton aiid  Fulton :  without  these  exceptions,  the  law,  as  to  theae  boati^  would 
have  been  eat  put  fack>.  In  reapect  to  theae,  therefore,  the  parties  were  left 
to  the  same  remedies  aa  before  pessing  the  last  act  The  oppoeition  boats 
on  the  HndsoD,  were  at  fiiat  to  have  been  propelled  by  a  pendulum,  which 
some  thought  would  give  a  greater  power  than  steam ;  but  on  lauDchiog 
their  veasel,  they  found  the  machineiy  waa  not  so  easily  moved  as  when 
she  was  on  the  stocks.  Having  found,  by  experiment,  that  a  pendulum 
would  nc^anpply  the  place  of  steam,  and  knowing  no  other  way  of  apply- 
ing ateam  than  that  they  saw  practiced  in  the  Fulton  boats,  they  adopted 
all  their  machinery,  with  aome  amall  alterations,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  give  a  pretenae  for  claiming  to  be  the  inventors  of  improvements  on 
steamboata. 

On  a  trial  for  an  injunction  which  ensued,  the  merits  of  the  members  of 
thia  Pendulum  Company  wero  contrasted  with  those  of  Fulton,  by  Mr. 
Emmet,  the  counsel  fur  the  appellants.  He  described  them  as  "  men  who 
never  waated  health  and  life  in  midnight  vigils,  and  painful  study,  who 
never  dreamt  of  acience  in  the  broken  slumbers  of  an  exhausted  mind,  and 
who  bestowed  on  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  just  as  much  mathemati- 
cal calculation  and  philosophical  researoh,  aa  in  the  purchase  of  a  sack  of 
wheat,  or  a  barrel  of  aahes.'* 

From  the  time  the  first  boat  waa  put  in  motion  till  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fulton,  the  art  of  navigating  by  ateam  waa  fast  advancing  to  that  perfection 
of  which  he  believed  it  capable :  for  some  time  the  boat  performed  each 
auooeaaive  trip  with  increased  apeed,  and  every  year  improvements  were 
made.  The  last  boat  bnilt  by  him  waa  invariably  the  best,  the  most  son* 
venient,  and  the  awifkesL 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Fulton'a  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
plana  of  his  aubmarine  warfare,  as  a  defense  to  the  harbor  of  New  Tork. 
Oongraaa  alao  authorized  him  to  build  a  steam-frigate  for  its  defense,  which 
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WM  BMMd  FolUm  the  Fimi;  bat  bofon  ilie  wag  laancbed  tbin  lng«Qioiii 


Baring  tbe  whola  tim«  tbat  Mr.  Fultoa  bad  tbua  beon  devoting  bii 
UlmCia  to  tbe  aerTioe  of  bis  oouatry,  ba  bad  been  barassed  by  lawsuits  and 
ctntiOTenies  witb  iboaa  wbo  were  violating  bia  patent-rigbts,  or  intrudioig 
npoB  lua  ezdoaiTe  gnmfta.  Tbe  State  of  New  Jersey  bad  passed  a  law 
whieh  opentod  agaiosi  Me.  FalkMu  He  visited  Trenton,  tbe  capital,  and 
Mcoaeded  in  obtaining  its  repeaL  On  bis  return  be  was  exposed  on  tbe 
Hodaooy  wkiob  was  Tery  full  of  ice,  for  several  bours.  He  bad  not  a  con- 
Hitatioa  to  eneoanter  sucb  expoeare^  and  upon  bis  return,  found  biroselt 
m«»b  indiapoeed  from  tbe  eSeots  of  it»  He  bad  at  tbat  time  great  anxiety 
ofaoal  tbe  ateam-frigate^  and,  after  confining  bimsolf  for  a  few  days,  be 
went  to  give  bis  superintendence  to  the  artificers  employed  about  ber. 
Fotgettang  bia  debilitated  state  of  bealtb  in  tbe  interest  be  took  in  wbat 
was  doing  on  tbe  iiigate,  be  remained  too  long  exposed,  in  a  bad  day,  to 
ibe  weatber  on  ber  decks.  He  soon  felt  tbe  effects  of  tbis  imprudence. 
Hia  indiepoaititfn  retomed  upon  bim  witb  sucb  violence  as  to  confine  bim 
to  hia  bod.  Hia  disorder  increased,  and  on  tbe  24tb  day  of  February,  1815, 
torounatad  bis  Taloable  life. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  not  the  miffinal  immUor  of  tbe  steamboat^  nor  never 
claimed  to  be.  Many  steamboats  bad  been  made  before  tbe  Clermont^  both 
in  Eoiope  and  in  America ;  tbe  most  successful  of  wbicb,  was  tbat  con- 
stractad  by  John  Fitob,  a  Cronnecticut  clock-maker.  He  built  a  steamboat 
on  the  Debwaie  propelled  by  paddles ;  wbicb,  for  about  a  month,  in  1790; 
legularly  ^lied  as  a  passage-boat  between  Philadelphia  and  Bordontown  ; 
travvtaing  in  tbat  period  over  two  thousand  miles.  Her  speed  was,  at 
times,  eight  milea  an  boar ;  and  this  with  an  engine  manufactured  in  this 
ooontry  by  common  blaeksmitha,  under  the  supervisioa  of  Fitch.  All  tbat 
can  be  rigfalfiiHy  claimed  for  Falton  in  this  matter,  is^  tbat  hiiP^periment 
convinced  the  world  of  the  pmetieability  of  steam-navigation;  so  tbat 
ataamboats  have  never  ceased  running  from  tbat  day  to  tbia. 

a.  7.  B.  MOBSB,  AVD  TBI  XAQNXTIO  TSLKOBAFH. 

Samoel  F.  B.  Morse,  widely  known  aa  the  inventor  of  the  Magnetie 
Telegraph,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  first  American 
geographer,  and  was  born  in  Gbarlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1701.  He 
gradoaied  at  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  tbe  year  after  went  to  London,  to 
learn  the  art  of  painting.  He  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  gave  great 
pioBuse  of  aorpaseing  excdlence  in  the  profession.  **0n  his  return  to 
America,  be  settled  in  Boston,  but  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement 
that  he  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  be  fonnd  employment  in 
paintiBg  portraits  at  fifteen  dollars  per  bead.  He  was  induced  by  bia 
friends  to  raiaova  to  Charleston,  South  Uaroliaa,  and  there  his  art  proved 
more  pfoitabU.  Aboat  1822,  he  took  up  his  rasidence  in  New  York, 
where  he  foand  bia  works  and  talents  more  justly  appreciated,  and  bis  skill 
as  an  aitist  pot  in  i»qoisitt<m.  Under  a  commission  from  the  corporation, 
be  painted  a  ftill-length  portrait  of  Lalayette^  then  on  a  viait  to  tbe  United 
aiatea.  It  was  ahortly  after  this,  that  Mr.  Mor4ie  formed  that  aBsociatioa 
a£  aHista^  whieh  nsolted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Academy  of 
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IMgii»  of  which  he  w«s  elected  pieeideiit ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  aote^  ihet 
the  fint  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  art  read  in  Americai  was 
deliTcrsd  by  him  before  the  New  York  Atheiusani,  and  afterward  repeated 
to  the  students  of  the  academy.  In  18S9,  he  paid  a  eeeood  Tisfit  to  Earops^ 
and  romaioed  abroad  three  jeara. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  paAet-ship  Bull j,  in  IMS,  a  geatte* 
man,  in  describing  the  experiments  that  had  Just  been  made  in  Faria  wiA 
the  electro-magnet»  the  qnestion  arose  as  to  the  thne  ooenpied  bj  the 
electric  fluid  in  passing  through  fte  wire,  stated  to  be  about  one  hondnd 
feet  in  length.  On  the  reply  that  it  was  festantsneoin  (ivoollecliDg  the 
experiments  of  Pranklio),  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  esiried  to  any  ^a> 
tanoe,  and  that  the  electric  spark  could  be  made  a  mmms  of  eonyeying  and 
recording  intelligence.  This  suggestion,  which  drew  some  cssual  obserra* 
tion  of  OBseot  from  the  party,  took  deep  hold  of  Professor  Moiee,  who 
vndertook  to  derelop  the  idea  which  he  had  originated ;  and,  before  ^e 
end  of  the  voyage,  he  had  drawn  out  and  written  the  geneiel  plan  of  the 
inrention  with  which  his  name  will  be  inseparably  conneoted.  His  maia 
object  was  to  effect  a  communication  by  means  of  the  eleotro-magnet  that 
would  leaTe  a  permanent  record  hy  signs  answering  fer  an  slphahet,  and 
which,  though  carried  to  any  distuce,  would  oommonicate  with  any  place 
that  might  be  on  the  line.  His  first  idea  was  to  pass  a  strip  of  paper, 
saturated  with  some  chemical  preparation,  that  would  be  deoompooed  when 
brought  in  ooncection  with  the  wire,  along  which  the  eleetrle  current  was 
passing,  and  tbus  form  an  alphabet  by  marks,  varying  in  width  and  number, 
that  could  be  made  upon  the  paper  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  by  this 
means  avoid  separating  the  win  at  the  different  points  of  communication. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  rseumed  his  prefession,  still  devoting  aJ 
his  spare  ^m,  under  grsat  disadvantages,  to  the  perfection  of  his  invention. 
Finding  hlRriginal  pkn  impracticable,  he  availed  himself  of  the  action  of 
^e  electro-magnet  upon  the  lever  as  a  mode  of  using  pens  and  ink,  as  in 
the  ruling  roacbine.  Of  these  he  had  five,  with  the  idea  of  seemring  the 
required  charaotera  from  one  of  the  pens.  These  he  abandoned  for  pen« 
cils,  and  after  a  trial  of  various  means  for  obtaining  the  end  desired,  and 
finding  by  experiment  he  could  obtain  any  requisite  force  from  the  lever, 
he  adopted  the  stylus  or  steel  point  for  indenting  the  paper,  and  it  is  this 
he  hss  since  used. 

After  great  difficulty  and  much  discouragement,  Professor  Mone^  in  IfiSfi, 
demonstmted  the  practicability  of  his  invention,  by  completing  and  putting 
in  operation  in  the  New  York  University  a  model  of  his  '  Recording  Blectrie 
Telegmph'^he  whole  apparatas,  with  the  exception  of  a  wooden  ohiekp 
which  formed  part  of  it,  having  been  made  by  himselt  In  1887,  he  aban^ 
doned  his  profession,  with  great  regret,  hoping  to  make  hie  inveotioa  a 
means  of  resuming  it,  under  easier  and  mors  agreeable  oiroumstaaces.  In 
the  same  year,  he  filed  bis  caveat  at  the  patent-office  in  Washington ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  during  this  year  (1897),  Wbeatstone,  in  Bogu 
land,  and  Steinheil,  in  Bavaria,  both  invented  a  magnetic  telegr^,  differ- 
ing ftom  the  American,  and  from  each  other.  Wheatstone's  is  a  very  in- 
ferior, not  being  a  raoording  telegnph,  but  requirfaig  to  be  watched  by  oao 
of  the  attendants— the  alphabet  being  made  by  the  defleetlott  of  the  neodla. 
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StmnbeiPsi  on  the  ooDtruy,  is  •  raooTdiDg  telegraph,  but  ftom  its  oonip1i« 
cttted  tod  deKeftte  maehineiy,  has  been  fbnnd  impmetieable  for  extended 
lines.  At  ft  conTention  held  in  1861  hy  Anstria,  Prossis,  Baxonj,  Wirtem- 
\mrg,  and  Bavaria,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  nniform  system  of  telegmpn« 
ing  for  all  Chnnanj,  by  the  advice  of  fBtteinhei!,  Professor  Morse's  was  the 
one  seleeted.  From  the  sultan  of  Turkey  he  reoeived  the  first  foreign 
altoowMgment  of  his  invention  in  the  bestowal  of  a  m'than^  or  oidev^-the 
'order  of  gloiy  : '  a  diploma  to  that  eifeet  was  transmitted  to  him  vri^  the 
nagnidoeot  decoration  of  that  order  in  diamonds.  The  second  acknowledg- 
ment was  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  being  a  splendid  gold  snuff-box,  con- 
taining in  iti  lid  the  Prussian  gold  medal  of  solentifio  ment  The  latest 
acknowledgment  is  from  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  who  transmitted  to  him 
(alter  the  adoption  of  the  Tel^aph  treaty  by  the  convention  i^ve  men- 
tioned) the  'Wurtemberg  Qold  Medal  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'  In  1888,  he 
went  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  potent  there,  but  was  refused, 
through  the  influenco  of  Wheatstone  and  his  Mends,  under  the  pretense 
that  his  invention  had  already  been  published  thera.  All  that  eould  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  was  the  publicatioix  in  am  English  scienttfto 
periodical  of  an  extract  copie<l  ftom  the  New  York  'Journal  of  Commerce^' 
stating  the  results  of  his  invention,  without  giving  the  means  by  which 
they  were  produced^  In  the  following  springs  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  in  1840  perfected  his  patent  at  Washingtou,  and  set  about  getting  his 
telegraph  into  practical  opemtioB. 

In  1844,  the  first  electric  telegraph  vras  completed  in  the  United  States, 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  and  the  first  intelligenoe  of  a  puUio 
ehancter  which  passed  over  the  wires  was  the  Mineuncement  of  the  nomina^ 
tloB  of  James  K.  Polk,  as  the  demoeratio  eandidate  for  the  preaideney,  by 
the  Baltimore  convention.  Since  then,  he  has  seen  its  wires  ^^nded  all 
orer  the  country,  to  the  length  of  thousands  of  miles— «n  extffi  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  civilized  vrorld.  His  success  has  led  to  the  invasion  of  his 
patent-lights  by  others,  whom  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  defeating^  after  an 
expensive  and  protracted  litigation.'* 

The  greatest  triumph  of  Professor  MorM,  we  hope,  will  be  found  in  the 
success  of  the  submarine  telegraph  between  America  and  Bnrope,  efforts 
bsing  now  prosscuted  to  lay  the  cable  across  the  Athmtie;  **  The  honor  of 
having  laid  the  first  permanent  telegraph  under  water,  belongs  to  the  £ng- 
lidit  in  laying  that  from  Dover  to  Calais.  But  the  first  conception  of,  and 
the  fint  attempt  at  submarine  telegraphic  communication,  were  the  fruit  of 
the  genius  of  our  countryman,  Professor  Samuel  9.  B.  Morse. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  of  17th  Oetober,  1842,  the  following  paragraph 
ooeurs:  *  Professor  Morw  will  perform  a  highly  interesting  experiment 
with  his  electaro-m^netic  telegraph,  by  which  a  correspondence  will  be 
carried  on  between  Castle  Charden  and  Governot's  Island/  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  eame  journal  refers  again  to  the  subject  and  ptedicts  that  Mt  is 
destined  to  work  a  complete  revolntion  in  the  mode  of  transmitting  intel- 
Hgenee  throughout  the  civiHaed  worid.* 

On  the  night  of  18th  Oetober,  Professor  Morse  set  out  firnn  Castle  Oaiden 
in  a  small  hoo^  with  one  man  to  row.  In  the  item  sheets  b«  had  a  coil  of 
wim^  inauUrted  by  beti^  wrapped  hi  cotton  thnod  eoveied  with  a  coating  of 
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Mphaliom  and  India  rubber ;  this  he '  pud  out '  m  the  bofttman  rowed 
aeroee  (o  Governor's  Island,  and  bad  Iba  saUsfaotion  of  laaking  fsst  the  end 
to  a  batterr  on  the  island  sone  time  before  dajbreak.  Thus  far  all  Lad 
been  propilions.  But  when  tho  son  rase^  Professor  Morse  discorered,  with 
dismajr,  that  after  he  had  laid  his  wire,  two  or  three  vesAebi  had  anchored 
direotly  over  it  He  foresaw  the  eonsequenoe.  When  tha  people  sssem- 
blad,  and  the  hour  of  trial  oame,  the  battery  was  set  to  work,  and  tha 
pioftissor,  with  a  trembling  hand,  essayed  to  send  a  message  to  the  island. 
Ue  snoceeded  in  transmitting  a  few  marks,  bat  they  wei'e  illegible ;  tha 
anchors  had  fouled  the  wire  and  destroyed  its  insulation ;  the  crowd  went 
home  convinoed  that  telegraphic  communication  under  water  was  'all 
humbug ;'  and  the  professor  was  hardly  consoled  by  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
a  gold  medal  from  the  institute,  and  a  fair  appreciation  by 'the  press. 

Somewhat  disoowaged,  in  truth,  bnt^  of  course,  firm  in  confidence.  Pro- 
fessor Moise  applied  his  mind  to  the  transmissiofj  of  the  electric  current 
aeroes  riven  without  the  aid  of  wires.  This  experiment  was  successfully 
performed,  and  the  cunrent  sent  across  the  canal  at  Washington,  without  in- 
tervening wire,  in  presence  of  many  members  of  congress  and  distinguished 
perM>ns^  in  Decembei^  1842.  Nothing  came  of  it  But  Professor  Hone 
was  so  well  satisfied  that  his  failure  at  Castle  Oarden  was  only  a  step  to 
the  success  of  submarine  telegraphs,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  10th  August,  1643:  'The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  law  (which  he  had  developed),  is,  that  a  telegraphic  communica- 
tion may  be  eetablished  across  the  Atlantic.  Startling  as  this  may  now 
seem,  the  time  will  come  when  this  project  will  be  realized.' 

Nor  does  the  profeesor  stand  alone.  In  the  winter  of  1842-^,  Colonel 
Colt  laid  a  submarine  telegraphic  wire  across  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn, 
and  frofm  Ij/^^  Island  to  Coney  Island.  This  wire,  which  was  laid  for  the 
purpose  o^otaining  early  marine  news,  worked  for  some  time  to  the 
public  satislMtion. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  afterward  that  the  Dover  and  Calais  line  was 
laid.  Public  opinion  was  i^ainst  it ;  and  when  the  wire  was  actually  laid, 
and  messagee  passing  to  and  fro,  the  wise  men  still  said  that  it  could  not 
be.  Some  declared  that  the  messages  were  a  fraudulent  imposture  ;  others 
■Imply  shrugged  their  shouldenk  One  of  our  leading  periodicals,  in  allud- 
ing to  tho  evenly  said,  with  a  sneer,  *  The  thing  actually  seems  to  work, 
for  the  present' 

Other  lines  rapidly  followed->-the  Dover  and  Ostend  line,  the  Liverpool 
and  Dublin,  the  line  to  the  Hague,  the  line  (torn  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  and 
Coiiiea,  and  the  Newfoundland  line^  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,''  eui. 

aioaas  stusbs,  thi  ajcibioam  aHip-JiBCHiTECT. 
One  of  the  most  melancholy  chapters  in  the  history  of  almost  every  man 
of  genius,  whose  beneficent  labors  have  made  the  earth  better  by  his 
resi<iljsr?e  upon  it,  is  that  which  tells  of  the  misdirection  of  his  earliest 
efforts  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  the  time  ket,  and  the  discouragements 
encountered  in  tha  vain  attempt  to  do  what  nature  never  intended  he 
should  do.  The  right  man  has  to  fight  his  way  into  the  right  places 
through   a   thousand    discouraging  obstaolei^  but  he  finds    it   at    last 
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FuUon  spent  tbe  bssfc  yean  of  his  life  in  painting  bad  historical  pietarasi 
which  ara  onlj  remanibared  now  because  thejr  were  painted  bj  him.  The 
great  engineer  and  inventor,  whose  beneficent  gen  ins  has  done  so  much  for 
mankind,  Mttered  away  his  early  manhood  in  desigiung  allegorical  coraito^ 
sitions  as  illuatratioos  of  Joal  Barlow^  epic  poem.  But  Fulton  found  the 
place  at  lasl^  and  the  gbry  of  his  name  will  never  &de  from  the  memory  of 
men. 

It  was  the  good  fbrtone  of  Qeoige  Steen  to  be  bom  into  the  very  sphere 
where  his  natural  genius  could  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  for  him- 
self afid  the  world.  His  father  was  a  ship-carpenter,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Washington,  where  George  was  bom,  in 
the  year  1819 ;  but  fortunately  for  him,  the  elder  Steers  removed  to  the 
City  of  Hew  York,  to  work  at  his  trade;  and  among* the  operadone  in 
which  he  engaged,  was  the  building  of  the  famous  Marine  Railway,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Dry  Dock.  The  father  of  Geoige  Steers  was  re- 
markable for  his  int^ty  of  eliaracter  and  perfect  uprightness ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  worth  mentioning,  that  when  the  distinguished  son  of  this 
honeet  man  had  taken  the  oontnct  to  build  tbe  great  steam-ship  Adriatic, 
a  gentleman,  who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  volunteered  to  be  one  of 
his  bondsmen,  because  he  had  been  aoquainfeed  with  his  fiither,  and  knew 
him  to  be  *'  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  breathed." 

The  T^^n  of  the  Dry  Dook  was,  and  still  is,  devoted  to  the  business  of 
ahip-huilding  in  all  its  branches ;  it  was  here  the  young  lad  Steers  passed 
his  early  years,  and,  in  fact,  his  whole  life.  While  his  father  was  employed 
upon  the  Marine  Railway,  Gkorge  made  himself  useful  in  the  humble 
occupation  of  tending  the  '* pitch-kettle;"  but  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  that  humble  employment :  his  mind  was  occupied  in  inventing  models 
of  boats  and  ships,  which  he  put  suceewfhlly  into  shape  as  ppportonlties 
occurred.  His  first  practical  effort  at  ship-building,  was  in  the  constmction 
of  a  flaft-boati  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  which  was  eight  feet  long. 
His  mind  was  of  so  practical  a  eharaoter,  and  his  instincts  so  sure,  that  he 
never  manifested  any  desira  to  obtain  infoimatioa  from  books,  or  cared  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  others.  Though  one  of  the  meet  modest 
natures  in  the  world,  he  never  had  the  slightsst  misgivings  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  theories,  nor  would  he  yield  his  own  i^inions  to  the 
dictations  of  another.  It  was,  perhaps,  unfMtunate  for  him  that  he  had  not 
enjoyed  greater  advantagea  of  schooling:  not  that  schooling  could  have 
done  anything  for  him  tovrard  making  him  a  better  builder  of  ships,  but  a 
better  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  the  scientific  formula  of  his  art, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  appeal  to  much  better  advantage,  and  have 
gained  him  a  readier  acknowledgment  of  his  inventive  genius.  Those  who 
knew  him  best,  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability ;  but  to  strangers, 
it  seemed  very  naturally  quertionable  that  a  man  whose  general  education 
was  ao  limited  should  so  much  excel  all  others  in  his  noble  profession. 
But  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  gain  the  utmost  confidence  of  those 
with  whom  he  eame  in  contact. 

He  continued  to  make  models  for  boats,  until  he  became  a  master  in  his 
art,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  were  but  beginning  to  learn.  At  the  age  of 
«i&teen,  he  tried  and  built  a  sail-boot  sixteen  feet  long^  named  the  Martin 
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Yan  BweB :  tot  G«oi^e  was  always  a  daddad  demoerat  ia  his  politica« 
principlas.  This  boa4  beat  Ihe  01adiailor,  a  f^RKms  sailer,  threa  miles,  in  a 
race  of  Iwantjp-four.  Two  yean  aAerwoid,  lie  bvilt  Um  John  G.  6toTen«| 
a  row-boal,  twenty-one  feet  long,  thfee  feet  ten  inches  hrMui,  and  tfaiiteeo 
inches  deep ;  it  weighed  bat  one  hnndred  and  forty  pounds  and,  with  a  foil 
crew  on  boaid,  diew  but  four  inches  of  wsier.  The  John  G,  Stevens  was 
bolieved  to  be  the  lightest  and  fleetest  boat  in  the  world ;  bnt^  however  thai 
might  be,  it  w  very  certain  that  she  bent  the  festest  boats  that  Now  York 
could  pfoduee,  in  sevend  matah  raoaa. 

Geovge  was  never  p«t  to  a  legnlar  apprenticsship,  but^  at  the  age  at 
sixteen,  he  went  to  work  in  the  ship-yard  of  Jabez  WilKams,  with  whom 
he  continued  a  year  and  a  hall  While  he  was  in  the  ^ard  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, he  asked  the  foreman  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  to 
"square  the  wales,''  which  the  foreman  lefused  to  do,  on  account  of  his 
youth.  But  Gkoige  appealed  to  the  "  Boss,"  who  granted  him  the  privi- 
lege asked  for,  and  he  finished  the  Job  to  the  satiafactton  even  of  the 
foreman* 

After  leaving  the  sUp-yard  of  l£r.  WilliaiBSi  he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
shi{^builder,  naimed  Hathome,  whose  partner  he  became  subsequently.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  with  him  as  an  employee :  his  object  being  to  gain 
all  the  practical  knowledge  that  could  be  aoqukod  in  a  particular  position, 
and  when  that  was  done,  he  transferred  himself  to  the  next  best  place. 
After  leaving  Mr.  Hathome,  he  was  now  employed  by  W.  H.  Brown,  a 
celebrated  ship^builder,  in  laying  off  the  model  of  the  frigate  Kamschatka, 
built  for  the  empeior  of  Russia.  Though  not  yet  nineteen  years  old,  he 
took  the  job  of  putting  on  the  deck  of  this  frigate.  He  also,  in  connection 
with  two  other  young  men,  ''lumped"  a  ship  to  build  for  the  great  ship- 
builder W«  H.  Wdib;  and  found  time  to  build  a  sail-boat,  the  Mauhidtes» 
of  nearly  thirty  tuns. 

In  IMd,  when  he  was  twenty-four  yean  old,  he  entered  into  psrtnerBhip 
with  his  old  **  boss,"  Mr.  Hathome,  who  wss  one  of  the  first  yacht  bnildem 
in  the  country,  and  a  favorite  with  the  celebrated  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  for 
whom  he  had  built  several  steamboats  and  yachts.  The  first  vessel  built 
by  the  new  firm  was  the  steamboat  Oolumbia,  on  which  Mr.  Steers  per* 
formed  the  greatest  day*s  work  that  any  ship-carpenter  was  ever  known  to 
accomplish.  He  fitted  and  evsoted  forty-five  stanchions  on  the  guard,  cut* 
ting  the  holes  in  the  oak  plank  sheer,  tenanting  them  into  the  facing  under- 
neath the  beams.  He  was  not^  like  many  inventors,  an  idle  dreamer,  but 
a  hard-fisted,  thorough-going,  conscientious  mechanic  Though  always  ex- 
tremely temperate  in  his  habits,  he  wss  the  very  reverse  of  niggardly,  and 
never  made  money  a  primacy  consideff^on  in  any  of  his  undertakings. 
His  great  pride  was  to  excel  in  his  profession.  While  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Hathorae,  he  built  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  various  kinds ;  but  one 
of  his  grsat  successes  was  the  pilot,  W.  G.  Uackstaff,  which  beats  all  the 
boats  of  that  class  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  On  dissolving  with 
Mr.  Hathome,  Steerg  built  a  small  steamer  on  Seneca  Lake,  and  two  pro> 
pellers,  at  Booheatar,  for  Iiake  Ontario ;  one  of  which,  the  Ototario^  was  one 
of  the  finest  boats  of  her  daas.  Betnraing  to  New  York,  he  engaged  again 
in  his  fevorite  business  of  yacht-building ;  and  among  the  vessels  of  that 
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kind,  wkieb  h«  iBod«led  mad  eoattmetod,  was  the  bMuttfuI  8ebo<»i«r  the 
UiM|  which  BOOB  ma4%  a  name  for  hMMlf  amoBg  the  Tadit  flquadfon.  In 
the  year  1848,  Mr.  8teef8  ei^aged  ae  foiouMn  for  W.  H.  Brown,  the 
lai^Bit  sbip-boildeff  in  New  York,  and  Udd  down  lAie  molds  fov  two  •f  the 
Gomns'  steaaMfaipe,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  iU-lntod  Aretie. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Stoeis,  was  in  the  diseotkm  whieh  has  gWen  him 
his  great  renown  as  an  iuTentor  in  the  modeling  of  sailing-Tessels.  In  baild* 
ing  a  pilot-boa^  oalied  the  Mary  Taylor,  be  bfomgbl  to  perfeotbn  bis  theory 
of  hollow  water  lines ;  and  all  his  suheeqttent  models  were  bttt  IkUe  more 
than  the  expansion  of  the  lines  and  pn^oitions  of  this  £uiioiis  resseL*  The 


•  "This  system  was  eonoeiTod  when  a  mere  boy,  and  is  based  npon  fhe  assumption 
tbat  ibr  a  Tessel  to  soil  easily,  steadily,  and  rapidly,  the  dUplacement  of  water  mit9t  U 
mearh/  tintferm  aUmg  the  Hues.  When  he  laid  the  k^  of  the  pilot-boat  Mary 
Taylor,  he  engaged  in  adtanee,  to  make  a  &ster,  a  dryer,  and  a  steadier  craft  than  had 
mtx  left  the  port  of  New  York,  so  ooniideBt  was  he  of  his  power,  and  he  sueeeeded 
eiactly  aeeordisg  to  his  eipectations.  Previoas  to  this  aebiereaient,  a  Tessel  had  nerer 
beaahailt  where  the  caater  if  dHphMeawot  had  net  heeafeirwaidef  the  b«aak  Fean 
w«s  generatly  eaftartained  that  this  '  sew  Ibm'  weald  piove  alailaie.  Some  predicted 
that  this  vessel  woidd  plange  ander  water,  others  thoaght  tiiat  ia  raagh  weather  bo  one 
eoald  live  on  deek,  all  of  whidi  piophacies  are  eectsinly  coatradieted  by  ii^t.  For,  en- 
conntering  len  rwistaaoe  from  the  narrow  bows,  the  ressel  went  £uter,  and  experienced 
BO  corresponding  strain,  and  suffered  no  more  in  rongh  weather  than  in  the  summer 
breeie.  The  adrantages  of  Mr.  Steers*  system  of  ship-building  may  be  thus  summed 
up :  greater  speed  with  the  same  tannage  and  canvas  ;  greater  stability  in  the  ressel — 
that  is,  an  increased  hold  apon  the  water:  greater  erenness  and  equality  of  auition,  re- 
saltiBg  from  an  equalised  le?«nige— since  the  masts,  aa  lefers,  work  more  uniformly 
i^oa  the  fokmas  of  ike  ship ;  greater  eadaiaBC^  beeause  Hmne  is  less  stiaia  ia  npid 
sailiag,  or  in  rongh  weather;  sleadiaess  of  metieB,  whieh  enaUea  her,  ia  sailing,  to  keep 
diM  to  the  wind,  and  kse  hat  little  leeway." 

"As  moat  of  oar  maden  aie  net  eonversaat  with  the  teehaicalities  of  ship-hailding 
terms»  we  have  endeavored,  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  to  give  the  relatiTe  position 
ef  the  beam — or  extreme  hreedth— as  it  occnxrsd  ia  the  old  s^le  of  vessels,  and  in  those 
ef  Steers. 


the  shape  efTssaals  on  fhe  old  p]«a-the  dotted  line  being  the 


fio.  1, 

of<AsJ 
Fie.  3.  Flaa  of  Steen»  as  shown  in  fhe  yacht  America. 
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Marj  Tajrlor  wm  a  wonder  hit  b«r  MHittg  qoftlities,  tad  «zcitod  nnbomidad 
iidmkmtaoa  uaong  tmatoar  yacht-men  and  ahip-MIden.  In  1960^  the 
keel  of  the  world  renowned  America  wee  laid,  and  aleo  that  of  the  hardly 
lem  oelefanAed  yacht  Sylvia.  The  America  hae  become  one  of  the  moat 
famoue  Temeb  that  cTcr  floated.  She  waa  buUt  expiemly  to  compete  with 
Bagland  in  her  own  wateiip  for  the  champiomhip  of  tiie  seas,  so  for  aa 
ffpeed  was  oonoemed,  and  ahe  came  off  Tiotoriona.  It  waa  regarded  as  a 
national  Tictoiy ;  and  the  yonng  ship-hnilderi  who  had  been  hitherto  nn* 
known,  became  atones  one  of  the  meet  famous  men  of  the  day,  and  the  pet  of 
his  adaririof  coanlffymen.  Mr.  Steen  went  orer  ioi  the  yaoht  ezpraniy  to 
manage  her  in  the  great  race.  He  had  an  instincUye  knowledge  in  sailing 
a  Ycssel,  and  would  carry  a  sail  to  the  last  moment ;  when  all  but  himself 
were  blanched  with  fear  at  his  boldness,  he  kept  his  post  at  the  helm  per- 
fectly serene  and  self-possessed :  lor  he  knew  the  exact  strain  which  his 
boat  could  bear,  and  the  right  moment  to  give  her  relief. 

The  yacht  America  was  built  for  the  New  Tork  Yacht  Clubu    The 

terms  were  that  the  builder  should  be  paid  forty  thousand  dollars,  if  she 

^beat,  in  a  race,  the  sloop  Maria,  and  but  half  of  that  sum  if  she  failed. 

There  wes  never  a  fiur  trial  of  speed  between  the  two  vessel^  and  only  ^e 

smaller  sum  was  paid. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  after  his  great  Yf  ctory  at  Cowes  with  the  America, 
(See  page  B15),  Mr.  Steers  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
respect ;  he  was  honored  by  a  public  dinner,  given  him  by  the  mechanics  of 
the  city,  and  was  also  a  guest  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Yacht  Club^  in 
commemoration  of  their  victory.  He  bore  all  these  honon  modestly,  and 
osnmed  his  business  again,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever,  as  though  he 
had  not  achieved  so  groat  a  success.  He  built  a  great  number  of  yachts^ 
and,  at  every  regatta  of  the  Yacht  01ub»  some  of  his  boats  carried  off  the 
prizes.  He  also  built  several  ships  and  steamboats.  But  his  fame  had  not 
yet  culminated.  A  larger  and  more  honorable  field  was  open  before  him. 
In  the  year  1854,  congress  having  made  an  appropriation  for  six  steam- 
frigates  of  the  largest  class,  it  was  decided  to  allow  one  of  them  to  bo  built 
by  a  private  architect^  or,  at  least,  one  not  in  the  service  of  the  government ; 
and  though  there  waa  great  competition  for  the  honor  of  building  this 
ship,  which  was  to  be  the  laigest  of  all,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  the 
great  satii>faction  of  the  country,  decided  to  bestow  the  favor  upon  Mr. 


*'  Among  meebanical  trinnipliB,  nothing  can  be  more  beantifnl  than  the  models  of 
George  Steers'  ibipft— tkey  are  like  the  han^iworic  of  OeUiai  lor  delioacy  of  execution, 
and  yet»  like  the  tone  of  Ang^elo,  tnggeit  mighty  resalto.  It  was  in  the  cloeet— in 
the  retiittcy  of  hit  modest  work-shop,  that  Stecn  solved  the  mighty  problems  which 
enter  into  naval  avchitectare,  and  specnlating,  like  another  Franklin  or  Laplace,  npon 
the  laws  of  nature,  studied  to  overcome  fiiction  in  propelling  the  weighty  argosiet 
through  the  great  deep ;  and  so  peilectly  did  he  enter  into  the  arcana  of  natuie's  in- 
most  temples,  that  eveiy  step  of  progress  he  made  was  through  means  sublimely  simpli^ 
and  accomplished  amid  a  halo  of  the  most  perfect  beauty.  His  ships,  like  all  master 
worici  of  arti  seem  to  be  bom  of  inspiration — the  intense  labor  which  produced  them 
is  entirdy  loet  sight  of  iu  the  ivggeatkm  that  they  are  the  rsralt  alone  ef  a  eraativs 
power  " 
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fittMiL  II  wu  ft  proud  diftiiietbn  for  ihe  yoang  maohaak^  aad  most  noblj 
did  he  justify  the  choice  of  the  secretary.  The  superb  Niagans  the  largest 
sod  fastest  BiaQ-of«war  afloat^  was  the  result  No  opportunity  has  yet  beea 
ofiered  for  tboroaghly  testing  the  capacity  of  this  magnificent  ship;  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  establish  her  superiority  over  every  other  vessel  in 
our  own  navy.  She,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  vessel  selected  to  assist  in 
laying  down  the  telegraphio  wire  across  the  Atlantic^ 

The  laanching  of  this  hngp  vessel  was  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
as  she  slid  gracefully  and  swiftly  fiom  her  ways  into  the  water,  her  excited 
architect  leaped  from  the  ground  in  exultation  at  his  miooess.  *'  And  then, 
the  next  moment^"  says  a  friend,  who  was  with  him,  '*  as  the  united  cheen 
of  ten  thousand  rent  the  air,  the  modeety  of  the  simple-hearted  man  re- 
esived  such  a  shook,  that  he  at  once  shrank  from  observation,  and  became 
personally  lost  in  the  crowd  of  heavii^  exoltant  human  being*  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Relieved  from  the  presence  of  observers,  and  standing  on 
the  dedL  of  the  newly-born  ship,  he  walked  over  the  vast  area,  pointed  out 
the  advantages  he  calculated  would  be  gained  by  her  construction,  imagined 
the  Stan  and  stripes  floating  aloft,  and  then  coming  to  the  immense  em- 
Wssuree,  m  his  glowing  imaginings,  he  ran  out  the  tremendous  guns  in- 
tended for  the  Niagaia's  armament,  and  asked,  with  a  proper  glow  of  pdde, 
what  vessel  could  successfully  dispute  her  supremacy  on  her  ocean  home? 
It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  thus  to  witness  the  great  commander  triumphant 
upon  his  own  deck-— it  was  a  new  thing  to  behold  a  victory  so  complete,  so 
mighty  in  its  results,  unaccompanied  b^r  the  shedding  of  blood,  unstained 
by  a  single  ag^pwssive  act^  We  admired,  nay,  venerated,  the  man,  and  in- 
wardly thanked  Heaven  that  among  all  our  national  blessing*  we  could 
leekon  the  wealth  of  the  cooiitructive  mind  of  Oeoi^e  Bteers,  who  was  so 
eminently  adding  luster  to  our  acknowledged  suprsmacy  of  the  seas,  and 
thus  eollectiag  under  our  glorious  flag  not  only  the  laigest  marine  in  the 
world,  but  also  adding  the  additional  graoes  of  spectmens  unsurpassed  in  ex- 
esUence  of  shape,  and  unapproeohed  in  speed.^ 

But  this  monster  ship  did  not  engross  all  his  thoughti,  nor  all  his  time ; 
while  she  wss  in  process  of  construction  he  modeled  and  built  another  beau- 
tifal  yacht  the  Widgeon,  and  took  tlje  oontrsct  for  the  steam  ship  Adriatic^ 
for  the  Collins'  line  of  steam-packets.  The  model  of  this  ship  has  been 
pronounced  nearer  perfection  th^n  that  of  any  other  vessel  afloat^  while  she 
k  the  largest  wooden  ship  that  hss  ever  been  built ;  the  iron  ship^  Great 
Eastern,  alone  excelling  her  in  dimensions. 

.  The  Adriatic  was  his  Isst  work.  She  wss  launched  in  the  presence  of. 
the  greaiest  crowd  that  was  ever  assembled  on  a  similar  oocasion.  .  It  was  a 
splendid  triumph  for  the  self-reliant,  self-taught  mechanic.  After  the 
launch,  the  peoprietors  of  the  line  gave  a  banquet,  at  a  hotel  in  Broadway, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  to  which,  of  course,  the  builder  of  the  ship  was 
invited,  and  was  expected  to  be  the  principal  guest  But,  when  all  the 
company  were  assembled  there  wss  the  vacant  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  all  eyes  were  watching  for  the  entmihce  of  the  man  in  whose  honor 
the  feast  waa  given  ;  but  he  did  not  come.  He  was  sent  for,  and  found  in 
hb  ship  yard  dtrectii^  his  workmen,  not  having  deemed  it  worth  his  whilo 
to  attend  tbe  fostivaL    This  was  a  characteristic  trait  of  his  modest  natur*. 
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All  that  be  atM^d  M  ww  to  do  his  work  pwfcoriy.  Thm  fl^orifioatioii  wkioh 
folio wod  he  Bovor  tboogla  ftbouL 

The  oenpleUoB  of  the  Niagen  and  the  Adriaftie  wm  the  eolBttnelkm  of 
hie  aepintioiie ;  he  had  abundaoUj  pioyed  to  the  worid  that  he  was  not  a 
meie  bulkier  of  yaehli  aad  piU>t  boal%  and,  in  apite  of  all  oi^poMtaon  had 
demoDftrated  on  the  largest  aeale  that  the  piineiples  he  had  adopted  were  ns 
true  in  their  application  to  the  largwt  oUna  of  •hips^.aa  they  were  to  tka 
•malleet  boats.  The  hage  Adriatie  of  six  thousand  tnna  budon  was  bni  a 
big  jacht ;  and  ahe  was  fimshed  in  oveiy  part  with  the  nsoaraoy  and  •!•> 
ganoe  that  he  bsatowed  npon  his  sadler  cnft. 

He  had  BOW  leeched  UMpolatatwfaioh  he  had  been  aimhig;  his  talents  wave 
recognized,  and  he  had  made  grand  caleolaiaona  for  the  fatars^  Ptopsntoty 
to  patting  his  new  schemes  in  piaoties^  he  had  dissolved  pnitnemhip  witk 
his  elder  brother  JanMS,  wd  there  were  laig^  oapitalista  who  stood  raad  j  to 
iiivest  any  smoant  of  capital  he  might  require  in  the  proeeentioB  of  hia 
plans.    But  it  was  not  ordained  that  he  shoald  aehieTO  any  asore  tiiumphaL 

On  the  a^th  of  September,  in  the  year  1860^  he  dioro  out  on  Long  Island 
with  a  pair  of  gay  horMS  to  bring  house  his  wife  and  childrsn,  who  had  been 
spending  the  summer  at  a  htm  house.  The  horses  took  fright  and  he  waa 
either  thrown  or  leaped  from  the  carriage,  aad  he  was  found  a  few  minutes 
afterward  lying  upon  the  ground  inaensible.  His  UX\  was  fatal  and  he  never 
spoke  again. 

His  funeral  wm  attended  more  largely  than  that  of  any  private  citiaan 
who  had  died  in  New  York,  and  every  mark  of  affection  and  respect  wm 
paid  to  his  memory.  He  died,  like  Byron  aad  Raphael,  in  his  thirty-eeventh 
year,  just  as  his  genius  was  at  its  full  vigor,  and  when  he  seemed  about  to 
commence  his  career.  But  he  had  done  enough  to  ineure  him  renown,  and 
his  death  was  lamented  as  a  natioBal  lois,  as  it  undoubtedly  wasi 

In  penon  George  Steen  was  tall  and  vigoroua,  his  eomplezion  was  fiorid, 
and  his  eyes  were  a  dark  blue.  His  countenance  had  a  remarkable  ezprasnon 
of  honesty  and  simplicity.  He  was  extremely  liberal,  yet  oaaefol  in  money 
mi^terB ;  and,  though  he  had  never  thought  of  saving  for  his  Ihmily,  he  left 
them  in  comfortable  eiroumstanees.  He  is  bmied  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
and  a  very  elegant  marble  monument^  erected  by  his  widow,  marks  the  frfaes 
of  his  interment  Among  the  testimonials  he  had  received,  ¥fas  a  rery  costly 
ring,  set  with  precious  stones  which  wsa  sent  to  htm  by  the  Smperor  Hioholas 
of  Russia,  and,  if  he  and  his  imperial  admirer  had  Uved,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  employed  to  rebuild  the  Russian  Kavy. 

CHABLBt  CK>0DTBAB»  THS  IKTBIITOB  OP  TUUaANIUD  ZN1MA-BUBBBB. 

Middle  aged  men  reoolleot  when  they  were  boys  that  the  only  use  of 
India-rubber  was  Ibr  the  purpose  oi  oblitemting  marks  made  by  the  lead 
pencil.  But  the  manufacturing  spirit  of  our  days  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  chemistry,  the  rssult  has  been  that  this  among  other  materials  has  risen 
nto  groat  importance  and  of  raried  uses  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

"  With  regard  to  the  material  itself;  we  shall  just  state  that  it  was  fimt 
seen  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  that  it  was  aoon  afUrward 
discovered  to  be  the  gum,  or,  more  property,  the  coagulated  juice  of  oertain 
trop*joal  treesi  the  chief  of  whidi  is  the  oelebmted  Siphmua  datUem  of  the 
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Biwilwii  fiMwis ;  tbat  by  tiM  iiatiTM  it  wis  Mlled  cacotehono ;  bj  tho 
chemistay  from  ito  singoUur  elflsfcioitj,  gam-elMtic;  and  by  tba  oommoa 
peo{ile,  from  its  Taliiable  piopertj  of  olaaniag  paper»  Indisprabber.  Its  pihy- 
sieal  piDp«rties,  indeed,  as  a  wbole,  are  perfectly  unique.  By  far  the  most 
elastic  sabstaace  in  natan,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  or  in  any  of 
the  minend  adds ;  \nt  it  dissolTos  readily  in  etfa^r  or  naptha ;  and,  above 
all,  it  poeseases  the  power  of  agglomemtlng,  or,  in  plain  langaage,  of  ad  her* 
ing  again  when  oat^  if  the  separate  pieces  are  brought  together.  •  No  other 
lufartanee^  we  may  add,  i&  so  Taluable  to  the  analytical  chemist  We  have 
the  high  anthority  of  the  Baron  Justus  von  liebig  for  stating,  that  to  the 
increased  faeilities  which  the  flexible  tubes  and  sheets  of  India-rubber  have 
given  in  the  laboratory,  we  owe  many  of  the  brightest  discoveries  in  organic 
chemistry. 

Kow,  it  happened  about  twenty-five  yean  ago,  that  the  method  of  pro* 
dncing  thin  sheets  of  India-mbber  was  applied  to  the  invention  of  water* 
proof  doth  garments ;  and  large  mauttfaotories  for  this  purpose  were  estab- 
lished both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  The  celebrated  Macintosh  fabrics, 
so  popular  in  the  days  of  stage-coach  traveling,  belong  to  this  era  of  the 
trsde.  Bat,  unfortunately,  one  or  two  awkwnd  circumstances  connected 
with  the  material,  whieh  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  notice,  began  to  appear 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  India-rubber,  it  was  found,  like  all  other 
vegetable  substances,  had  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  decompose ;  and  while  perfectly  elastic  at  all  ordinary  tempem- 
tores,  it  had  the  fatal  peculiarity  of  becoming  soft  with  heat  and  hard  with 
cold.  It  waa  related  in  South  Carolina^  that  a  stout  gentleman,  traveling  one 
day  under  a  hot  sun  with  a  waterproof  coat  on,  became  glued  up  into  an 
outer  integument^  from  which  no  skill  could  extricate  hira.  Another  unfor- 
nate  man  in  Michigan,  who  wore  a  full  suit  of  the  treacherous  fabric,  was 
seen  to  leaTC  a  hot  room  on  a  cold  winter  evening,  his  cbthes  to  all  appear- 
ance quite  soft  and  pliable.  Next  morning,  he  was  found  among  the  snow 
on  the  high  road  froxen  to  death,  with  the  fotal  garments  around  him  as 
stiff  as  buekrsm,  and  as  hard  as  iron." 

From  those  causes,  among  others  we  need  not  stay  to  mention,  the  original 
india-rubber  manufacture  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  indeed  soon 
became  extinct  But  in  a  few  years  it  was  destined  to  rise  from  its  ashes, 
and  throngli  the  persevering  experimmts  of  Mr.  Charles  Gbodyear.  T his  gen- 
tleman, the  son  of  a  mannfiacturer^  was  born  in  New  Hav^i,  Connecticut,  in 
the  year  IdOCX  He  iq»pean  to  have  inherited  a  genius  for  invention,  for  hia 
fother  was  the  inventor  of  seveml  useful  articles,  particularly  of  the  spring 
steel  hay  and  manure  forks,  which  he  manufactured,  together  with  metal 
and  pearl  buttons,  spoons,  sythes^  etoi  In  the  year  1826,  he  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia with  lus  Ismilj^  and  engaged  in  the  domestic  hardware  business, 
in  oonneetion  with  the  manufaeturing  establishment  in  Connecticut  This 
was  the  fimt  establishmeDt  for  the  sale  of  domestic  hardware  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  considered  by  many,  a  visionary  enterpriae,  for  to  that  period 
the  whole  trade  in  hardware  had  been  in  imported  articles.  It  was  however 
for  a  time  eminently  successful,  and  a  handsome  fortune  was  accumulated 
by  the  firm ;  yet^  in  eonsequenoe  of  too  extended  operations  in  difiersst 
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•tot6%  too  IHMnl  oMdili  and  hmivy  loMi^  is  1810  Um  firm  wmoUi^  to 
iSBpoad  paymtBti. 

About  two  yoan  ftCUr  tkis  Um  manifeirtttw  of  gu-olaitie  wm  iMgmila 
Ao  United  Stitet,  bat  not  in  tbo  ^nnodiito  vioiMty  of  whoM  ho  than  va& 
He  obaervad  all  bo  haard  or  ooald  aaoarti^n  m^MaCmg  it  with  critioal  Tilanot, 
and  eoBmoBcod  oxpoiiaMiriuig  with  it^  nuziag  the  gtm.  by  hand  ai.d  spraad* 
in;  it  on  a  marblo  slab  with  a  loWng  pin.  By  the  diaiataraatod  smd  tiaalj 
md  of  a  friend,  he  wot  anahM  to  oontiiMe  hia  exporimoBto  ia  thia  mMser, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  haada  ha  anoeaodod  in  naakiog  a  few  hundred 
paireofshoea.  Thia maavfeatura w» a«riod o« dwing the wtntar of  1885-6^ 
in  a  snail  ootlnga  in  Kow  Emvis  whiah  aarved  alaoaa  a  iMnfljr  teaidottce. 

The  fkilnra  of  those  oxpoiiaMnta  waa  a  agnai  one^  as  oa  the  relvm  of 
warm  weather  they  all  decomposed  and  became  one  maas  of  mehad  gwo. 
*  Tliis  dremBstaaoe  was  Tory  diaooumgiog^  and  might  have  induced  any  one 
of  a  \€m  enthnsiaatic  torn  of  mind  lo  abandon  the  projeet  altogether.  Bat 
Qoodyear,  it  shoold  aeeo^  waa  no  oooaason-placo  inventor*  With  aatoniah- 
ing  pevMveranoe,  he  set  about  acquiring  the  ehmmttry  of  the  aubioct;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  relate  that  in  this  direction  hia  oflbrta  were  at  length  crowned 
with  sttcoess.  He  diaeoTored  that  if  India-rubber  were  oombinod  at  %  high 
temperature  with  certain  propoftlona  of  aulphur  and  the  ozido  of  lead,  ita 
whole  physical  nature  waa  changed,  ^at  it  waa  now  proof  againat  the  pinoem 
of  Tegetable  decay,  and  that  it  lumaned  uniformly  elaatic  under  the  moat 
oonsiderable  yariations  of  temperaturs.  This  singular  compound  he  nahorsd 
into  the  world  in  due  time  under  Uie  \SA%  of  FufeoniM  BnHa-rMtrJ* 

Daring  the  first  years  of  hia  experimenti^  until  after  he  had  diacovered  the 
heating  or  Tnlcanizing  proceai,  and  had  become  csrtain  that  he  had  obtained 
his  obfect^  he  made  it  an  inTanable  praotioe  to  teat  the  varioua  experiments 
by  wearing  some  article  of  apparel  made  from  the  material^  that  he  might « 
soon  as  possible  arrive  at  ooneot  oonolnsiona,  the  wearing  of  gHme*laatio 
about  the  porsoa  being  one  of  the  severest  testa  to  which  it  can  be  sf>plied« 
An  anecdote  ia  relited  which  exhibits  in  ita  true  lights  tho«opiBion  of  the 
public  as  to  his  enthusiasm  and  also  as  to  his  poverty.  A  gentleman,  asking 
how  he  might  recognice  him,  received  fer  an  answer,  **If  •you  meet  a  man 
who  has  on  an  India-rubber  cap,  stock,  coat,  veat^  and  ahoos»  with  an  India- 
robber  puree  without  a  cent  of  money  in  it,  ^mt  uheP* 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1838,  Mr.  Qoodyear  removed  to  Boochmy,  Maam- 
chuaetts,  where  he  carried  on  his  experiments  with  indefatigable  penevenaoa, 
notwithstanding  frequent  imprisonments  for  deblk  and  the  Strang  opposition 
«f  his  friends.  It  was  during  the  winter  of  1838-^,  a  year  after  the  dio- 
oovery  of  the  vulcanisation  process,  and  that  ho  became  convinced  of  tha 
real  value  of  his  discovery,  that  the  greateat  discouragements  won  mat 
with.  During  this  period  his  family  were  aometimea  deatitule  of  food  and 
fnd.  The  great  difllcnlty  now  nmaiaed  to  bring  the  minda  of  otham  ta  ap- 
preciate the  sul^ect  ae  he  did  himeelf,  and  it  was  not  nattl  aoaae  yearn  later 
that  the  manufacture  wm  estahHahed  on  a  psofitaUo  haaia. 

The  importance  of  this  invention  waa  very  great.  Tulcaniaad  India-niblier 
sAer  awhile  became  the  rage ;  all  aorls  of  things  were  aaado  from  it^rail- 
aray  aprings  and  buflbrs,  machiaery  baHs,  elaatio  banda  and  air-ouahioo^ 
amte^proof  garmenta  of  every  dcacription,  all  kinds  of  bandagesi  and  a  nam 
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ter  of  mgiMl  lostnittoDti.  T1i«m  iMiigi  all  oraaled  s  Huige  denwnd  for 
«Im  awfeeiial ;  bal  H  ww  lOon  fowid  llMt  th«  artioie  wkM  oonnmiod  inott 
Old  wM  hmt  wm  the  waleiproof  ahoes ;  tad  in  •  few  jean  after  tiie  inyentioii 
wia  fliade  imMic,  there  spmng  up  sevend  large  eetabHshmeAta  in  GMneetieQt^ 
te  Bkode  Mandy  in  Nev  Jeiaej,  and  in  M aandiiMietta,  wlncli  nunvfeclQTO 
ahr:^  five  ttilUoii  pair  ereqr  T^v,  rad  gtve  evif lojmeDt  te  vpivead  of  five 
dio^jand  peeplet. 

flfanflar  vaavtetoriw  hare  alaa  bean  eelaliliahed  in  Baghmd,  8eot]aiidt 
flanee,  and  aermaDf .  It  1*  ealilnatad  a  capital  of  fifty  milHoni  of  doUaiii 
it  aav  employed  io  tlM  ImaiiNia  of  YvloaBiaed  ladfia-nMer. 

Mr.  €hwdyear»  owing  to  the  dmoat  inlenninalde  lawanito  whieh  follow 
open  felie  Jieeb  of  werj  gnat  inTontioOy  and  the  eoatifiiiadoB  of  hia  expen* 
livo  experimenta  in  devi^ping  the  appbcationa  and  iiae%  and  in  ImpiOTfaig 
Ae  auamiMtaiOi  haa  uol  to  thia  day  realised  a  eoflspeteoey  eaSeient  to  llree 
Urn  iroBa  bnaiBeaa  etthafnunnnBti;  Laige  fortaDe%  however,  have  been 
mde  and  are  new  maUng  bj  mansfiMtavefa  in  the  diflbrant  kinda  of  la^yi^ 
Mhher  goods. 


1410m  ooLTy  TBS  urTUfToa  or  tb»  anaATow  nwi-Am. 

War,  appean  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  oceapationa  of  ow  laeab 
Bat  aaiHiid  ia  thla^  aa  in  all  other  oaltisigBi  is  eeitata  to  triumph,  itaoresnlta 
that  the  leaa  caltivated  aaliona  and  raoea  aia  oonqoered  hj  the  more  Intel- 
leekoal^  who  introdnae  the  knowledge  of  their  owa  aria  to  the  ▼aaqoiohed^ 
and  thna  in  the  end  Uees  them,  thioagh  an  intiodiiotory  anfloring  and 
daCsal  War  is  therefore  oalled  an  ioatrnment  of  eiTiliaatioa,  and,  ao  it  is» 
If  we  read  ri|^ay  the  leaw>na  taught  by  hiatoiy. 

In  the  ea^er  agea  of  the  worid,  warn  were  of  long  duration,  for  ao  im* 
pmfoet  waa  the  knowledge  of  the  oftUitary  art  and  ao  rada  the  weapons  in 
uaa,  that  grsal  length  of  time  waa  aeeeaaary  ts  infiiet  enaagh  injury  upon 
aneuemytoeompelhimtopeaee.  The  day  however  is  peat,  when  a  war  com- 
menced in  HMf B  boyhood  will  Imt  until  he  is  a  grandfolhsr,  and  then,  with 
a  alight  intennisflion  be  succeeded  by  another,  of  as  long  duration.  The  in- 
I  of  modem  times  have  put  an  end  to  these  interminaUo  wan^  by 
them  too  toivible  for  koag  continuance,  for  Umy  leare  a  memory  of 
so  severe  upon  the  generation  engaged,  that  they  are  cmeful  not  to 
again  mshly  sater  upon  the  arsaa  of  blood.  The  eifoct  now  is,  wsvb,  short 
sad  seven,  with  long  intervals  of  reat^  vrhkk  give  the  nationa  the  leiaore  to 
advance  in  the  arte  of  peoeab  In  this  view  this  clam  of  inventors  muat  be 
Judged  among  the  benefoetors  of  the  race.  If  a  machine  wera  invented  and 
could  ha  madily  uaed,  by  which  a  fow  men  could  inataatly  and  unfoittngiy, 
at  CMC  destroy  a  thousand  lives,  warn  aaaong  civiUaed  nationa  would  cease 
forever,  and  natkma  low  in  the  acale  would  mors  apeedily,  and  with  com- 
pssativriy  little  solbring,  be  brought  under  their  pupilaiy  subjection.  The 
inventor  of  such  a  mashine  would  prove  a  graater  benefocter  of  his  raee^ 
^an  ha  who  should  endow  a  thousand  hoqntals. 

OoloMl  Samuel  Golt^  the  eminent  inventor  of  the  lepeating  fim»arms,  was 
bsin  aft  Om^foid,  OoanectiaBt^  July  19, 1814.  His  fother  wm  a  maaufoc 
tmnr^if  waal^  and  cotton^  aad  finally  of  aUk,  of  whieh  hMt  aitloK  ha  es- 
tahliahad  the  fimt  manufaotory  in  New  Bngland 
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When  A  lad,  young  Colfc  was  plaood  at  a  school  in  Amhent,  Haasaclnuetts, 
Irom  whence,  mored  by  a  spirit  of  adTcnture,  he  ran  away  to  Boston,  and 
embarked  as  a  boy  before  the  mast  on  the  ship  Oorlis,  for  Galcatta.  He  re- 
tamed  bnoyant  in  sfMiits,  and  as  mimh  determined  to  make  his  own  wi^  in 
the  world  ss  CTer.  By  a  short  apprenticeship  in  the  mannfaotoiy  of  hk 
father,  partienlarly  in  the  department  of  dyeing  and  Ueaohtng,  he  became 
familiarly  aoqnaintod  With  the  leading  principles  of  chemistry  which  he 
soon  tomed  to  acoonnt,  for  when  only  serenteen  or  eighteen  yean  of  age 
he  traveled  throughont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Ganadas  "  under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Ooult,  homed  more  ozygeni 
and  administered  more  langhing  gas,  to  more  men,  women  and  children,  than 
any  other  lecturer,  we  dare  affirm,  since  chemistry  was  first  known  as  a 
science.  Without  pretension,  of  course,  at  this  period  of  his  life— then  a 
youth  of  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age— to  anything  like  profonad- 
nsss  of  scieatifio  knowledge,  he  yet  mans^ned,  by  a  ready  use  of  such  expe- 
riments as  were  dassling  and  amusing,  and  by  his  dexterity  as  a  manipulatof; 
to  win  a  favorable  public  opinion,  and  to  secure,  what  was  then  of  especial 
value  to  himself,  a  profit  from  his  entertainments  varying  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  a  night,  and  occasionally  reaching  several  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
amount. 

All  these  profits — ^beyond  those  required  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants*- 
were  sedulously  devoted  by  the  youthful  adventurer  to  the  prosecution  of 
that  great  invention  which  has  since  extended  his  renown  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  For,  most  remarkably,  indeed,  it  was  upon  tiiat  voyage  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded— which  he  made  as  a  runaway  sailor-boy  to 
Calcutta — and  while  firing  for  amusement  at  porpoises  and  whales,  oif  the 
Gape  of  CK>od  Hope  and  in  the  Indian  Seas,  that  he  first  conceived,  and 
wrought  out  with  a  chisel  on  a  spun-yam,  with  a  common  jack-knife  and  a 
little  iron  rod,  the  rude  model,  in  a  piece  of  white  pine,  of  that  fire-am 
which  now,  from  the  shores  of  the  Padfio  to  the  Japan  Seas— over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  civilised  world — ^itself  reporit  the  triumph  of  his  skiU  and 
s2iis0t  his  fame. 

With  unwearied  assiduity,  and  a  confidence  in  an  ultimately  pieeperous 
result  which  never  wavered — though  against  the  vaticinations  and  dissention 
of  numerous  relations  and  friends*>he  toiled  and  improved  upon  his  pet 
model,  until  at  last  he  engendered  confidence  enough  in  the  bosoms  of  a 
few  capitalists  to  procure  the  establishment,  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  of  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  mami- 
faotore  of  his  favorite  ana. 

After  having  secured,  in  addition  to  a  patent  at  home,  patents  also  for  his 
invention  in  England  and  in  France— countries  which  he  personally  vimted 
for  the  purpose — he  returned  to  America  to  urge  upon  his  own  Qoverament 
the  adoption  of  his  arm.  But  here  at  first  he  met  witii  no  success.  The 
supreme  authoritTes  at  Washington,  and  officers  in  the  public  service,  both 
civil  and  military,  frowned  upon  his  invention.  He  used'  the  penmsrion 
cap — a  bad  substitute,  it  was  thought,  for  the  old  flint-lock.  His  arms  were 
more  likely  to  get  W  of  order  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned  constrection, 
and  when  broken  could  not  so  easily  be  repaired  as  common  arms.  These 
were  the  main  obiections.    Bat  Colonel  Colt^  nothing  daonted-^for  disoow- 
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i^jement  b  no  element  in  his  oompoution— 4noi  the  objecton  by  careful  es- 
pUuMtiona,  by  nnmeroos  experimentB,  end,  what  is  more,  by  making  oonstent 
improYements  upon  hie  invention.  There  was  no  suggestion,  of  practical 
▼alne,  from  boards  of  officers  convened  to  examine  and  report  upon  his  ami, 
or  from  other  quartora,  to  which  he  did  not  give  heed— no  thought  of  his 
own  in  this  connection  which  he  did  not  test  by  experiment — the  company 
of  which  he  was  the  soul,  consuming  for  this  purpose  not  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  doliars— and  the  result  was  soon  manifested  in  an  arm  so 
perfect  in  its  construction  as  to  loose  commendation  wherever  seen.  Leading 
institutes  and  societies,  within  whose  proper  purview  the  arm  came,  and  the 
jouraals  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent,  vied  with  each  other  in  its  praise. 
The  first  premium  of  the  American  Institute,  New  York,  and  of  the  Me- 
GhaBics*  Institute  in  the  same  city,  was,  at  several  fairs,  bestowed  upon  its 
inventor.  Both  Colt's  pistols  and  Colt's  rifles  were  eulogized  generally  as 
splendid  specimens  of  ingenuity  and  skill-^as  surpassing  in  beauty  and  cor* 
reetnehs  of  workmanship  the  best  arms  of  European  manufacture— «s  bandied 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  ease— as  firing  with  astonishing  precision-^and 
8B  sending  forth  their  suecessive  messengers  of  death  with  marvelous  celerity, 
force  and  efTeet.  These  justly  merited  commendations — and,  what  is  of 
weightier  importance  still  in  this  connection,  the  practical  experience  of  mil- 
itary men,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  value  of  these  arms— upon  the  battle- 
fields of  Texas,  in  the  eveiglades  of  Florida,  and  amid  the  fastnesses  and 
over  the  plains  of  Mexico— finally  commended  their  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  testimony  in  their  favor  of  such  men  aa 
Qenenil  Rusk  and  General  Houston,  of  Commodore  Moore,  of  the  Texan 
Navy,  of  Jack  Hayes,  Ben.  McGuUoch,  and  numerous  other  gallant  officers 
of  the  far-famed  Texan  Bangers,  and  of  that  brave  and  excellent  officer, 
particularly.  Colonel  Harney,  the  Murat  of  the  American  army,  could  not  be 
resisted.  '*  We  use  them  with  the  greatest  possible  success,"  they  all  af- 
firmed. "They  have  far  surpassed  onr  expectations.  We  would  not  be 
without  them  for  the  world  t" 

This  Iset  named  officer,  Colonel  Harney  first  became  acquainted  with  their 
merits^  in  the  war  with  the  Seminolea  of  Florida.  In  the  hands  of  his 
hardy  mounted  Bangers,  they  at  once  became  the  terror  of  ^e  red  men, 
and  the  war  was  soon  brought  to  a  cloee  ;  for  when  the  Indians  saw  their 
foes  fire  six  times  without  lowering  their  weapons  to  load,  they  know  their 
fomier  tactics  were  useless,  and  surrendered. 

From  the  period  of  this  adoption  of  his  arm,  the  prosperity  of  Colonel 
Colt— tts  was  his  just  meed  after  years  of  toil,  of  trial,  of  disappointment, 
but  never  of  failure  of  hope,  or  abatement  of  industry — has  run  bn  in  one 
limpid,  sparkling,  and  unbroken  stream.  By  contract  demands  for  his  arms 
from  Texai^— which  he  fulfilled,  with  straitened  means,  at  Whitneyville, 
CoBneeticot — ^by  contract  demands  also  from  the  United  States — he  was 
enabled  to  transfer  his  enterprise  to  Hartford,  his  own  native  town,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Conneoticuti  where  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  founding  an 
armory,  the  most  magnificent  of  its  kind,  it  may  be  safely  alleged,  in  the 
known  world— an  establishment^  built  in  the  first  place  hj  damming  ou^— 
t  project  deemed  by  many,  in  its  inception,  almost  superhuman— the 
Mters  of  the  mighty  Connecticut  in  their  maddened  freshet  time — which 
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in  Mltfagi  and  wuMmmj,  m  Ml  ngiioB  of 
giv«t  employmMi  to  from  aix  to  Mgkt  hndnd  mm  iaricU  lk«  i 
ing^  sod  to  wmmwm  handi  o««iide— which  dwpniai  daalj,  in  w^m  ahMB^ 
fMi  one  thoQMid  to  iftMa  huadrad  doUan;  and  manofiMlam,  yeai  by 
jMr,  fnm  MTMly-iT*  to  oae  hmdrad  thouiMid  arauL 

Thamull  b  Um  firvitof  a  matfcai  for  anni^  nai  aonflnid  to  Iha  Unitod 
Btatai^  bal  axtoading  OT«r  botk  Uia  Aaiarioa»-HBora  or  laa  to  tho  India^ 
Bail  and  W6i^-4o  Hgypi  avan  to  diataot  Anittalia  to  lanoto  Aaiatio 
tHbet  anamUad  ai  Iha  graaft  Vain  of  Kovgofood,  and  ovar  Baiopa  gnacaUy, 
bat  a^MoiaUy  to  Bogland.  Haia  tha  armi  of  Oolaael  Oalt»  int  uitmdacad 
ia  aplandid  wtfU  ihraagh  tha  World's  Fair,  waia  waraalj  waloamad.  and  lad 
to  tha  apaadj  eBtaUkhoMnt  in  London  of  an  axtanatYa  aimoijr  for  thatr 
minafaatwa^  and  to^airnpld  adc^tion  into  tha  Britith  aoayandnaYnl 
aMmaa. 

«In  whatovar  aapaot  tha  diftrait  ohtarreM  viawad  tha  Amarioan  lapaai 
mt,*^  aaja  an  aaooant  of  tha  i»pwion  they  VDada  al  tha  Oryattl  PahMa^ 
''allagMadthatpaiiBOtionhadbaaaiaaohadinthaaitofdaatraotion.  Non« 
wara  mom  aatonishad  than  tha  EngUah,  to  find  ihamaalvaf  ao  iv  ampaaiod 
in  tti  art  whieh  thay  had  atodiad  and  paaotiaad  for  aantitria%  hj  a  natioa 
whnM  aziatanaa  vaa  within  tha  DMOMty  of  nan,  and  whoaagvaalaat  trinaipha 
had  baan  in  tha  patha  of  paaoafoi  indnatry.  Iioid  WalUngton  waa  fonad 
oftan  in  tha  Amarican  dapartment^  pointing  oat  tha  giaat  advantaga  of  thaaa 
rapaataia  to  other  offioaia  and  his  frianda^  and  tha  diffeiant  aciantific  aa  wall 
aa  popnlar  joaniala  of  tha  oonntry  onitad  in  one  ooaimon  tribato  of  piaiae 
to  the  iagenaity  and  geniw  of  Colonel  doit.  Tha  Inatitato  of  Civil  En* 
gineera,  one  of  tha  moat  highly  adantiflc  and  praotioal  Boaida  of  ita  kind  in 
the  world,  iaTitad  Colonel  OoU  to  read  a  paper  before  ita  membeia  upon  tha 
anbieot  of  theae  arma^  and  two  of  ita  meetinga  were  ooaupied  in  heanng 
him,  and  in  daaooaaing  tha  naiita  of  hia  inYontion.'*  He  waa  tha  fiai 
Ameiican  inTontor  who  waa  erar  thna  ooraptiaiented  1^  thia  oelebrated  In- 
atitate,  and  he  reoeived  at  ita  handa,  for  hia  highly  aUa  and  intaiaating 
papar,  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  life  membemhip. 

In  addiion  to  hia  praaance  before  tha  Inatitate,  Oolonal  Golt— in  hi^ 
oomplimant  to  hia  azparianoe  and  akill,  appeared,  alao^  upon  apectal  inrita- 
tion,  before  a  Saleot  Oommittoe  on  Small  Arma  of  the  Britiah  Parliament— 
and  there  gave  teatimony  whieh  waa  gladly  reeeived,  and  deemed  of  aape- 
rior  practical  value.  Hia  own  atatomenta  were  amply  conoborated  at  tha 
time,  before  tha  aame  committee,  by  Britiah  officeas,  and  others  who  had 
visited  hia  amory  in  America,  and  eapedally  hj  J«  Naamith,  the  inventor 
of  the  oetebmted  steam  hammep— who,  ia  reply  to  the  inqoiiy  what  affeol 
his  visit  to  Colt's  manufactory  had  upon  his  mind,  answered— *"  It  psoduoed 
a  very  impreaaive,  efieot^  anoh  aa  I  ahall  never  foiget  The  first  impression 
was  to  hnmbla  ma  very  oonaiderably.  I  was  in  a  manner  introduced  to  such 
a  skillful  MLtenaion  of  what  I  knew  to  bo  correct  priodpleai  but  extended 
in  BO  maaterly  and  wholeaale  a  manner,  aa  made  me  feel  that  we  were  veiy 
for  behind  in  canying  out  what  wa  know  to  be  good  prindplea.  What 
struck  me  at  Colonel  Colt'a  wm,  that  tha  acquaintance  witb  conrect  princi* 
plea  had  been  earned  out  in  a  bold,  inganioua  way,  and  they  had  been 


paibdl  to  Umit  Ml  «itoiit ;  and  tU  ramii  was  the  attaiBOiciii  of  ^mIwsIm 
Mid  eoomomy  wn^k  m  I  had  ii»vor  met  with  befora." 

All  tofts  aad  OTumioatiOM  to  whick  ike  repttatiiig  urms  were  eubjeetod  is 
Sn^^d  vera  highly  in  their  ikvor.  Saiphaticftlly  they  cpoke  for  ihem- 
■elvee.  The  enonnovs  power,  nay,  ike  inTiooibiUty  of  Biideh  troops  wraed 
with  then,  w«s  deaosstrated.  "  The  rsToWer  manuisetiired  by  Colonel 
Oolti**  ssid  the  Dover  Tekgraph,  a  publie  jownai*  expreasinig  the  best  and 
■i«iO0t  nriTsnal  opinioB  of  Eogland  upon  the  ami,  "is  a  weapon  that  eao- 
not  be  impioTed  npon^  It  will,  we  unhesitatingly  predict  prove  a  panaoea 
§Bfi  the  iHs  we  have  so  vnhappily  enconnteved  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
The  Oaiht  hoides  will  bitterly  'i«e  the  day  on  which  the  fint  terrific  dis- 
chanie  is  ponred  upon  their  sable  masses.' "  And  so-^  panaoea-*-the  t^ 
Totver  did  prove,  botli  wi^  UJe  Gaffie  hordes»  and  with  the  Scandinavian, 
upon  the  bloody  pUnns  of  the  OrioMa.  The  marvelons  extension  of  its  nae 
within  a  few  yean,  in  Bwepe,  and  over  parte  of  Asia-*the  establishment  by 
the  British  Government  ef  an  armory  of  its  own,  at  Snfield,  for  its  mam»- 
tme^the  establishment  of  another  by  the  Baauan  Gh>vernment  at  Tula  for 
the  same  maimlkcitiro^-*the  call  upon  Colonel  Colt^  aided  in  part  by  some 
other  American  esteblishment%  to  provide  all  the  important  machinery  ibr 
theae  new  ivmoiies— these  £aeti»  and  hoato  of  testinumials  fcom  all  parte  of 
the  world,  and  from  the  higheat  sonioss,  attest  the  unrivaled  excellence  of 
the  repeating  anns  of  Colonel  Cc^t^  and  mnk  him  among  the  most  remark- 
able  iBTewteM  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  department  of  aims  that  Colonel  CoU*s  media»- 
ioal  genius  hss  displayed  itselL  He  ateo  invented  an  apparatus  for  blowing 
op  vessels,  and  lor  coast  and  harbor  defense^  which,  m  his  own  hands  sig- 
nally saccessfal,  and  for  a  time  experimented  upon  under  the  patronage  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Americao  General  Government,  will  yet^  we  cannot 
but  believe,  be  adopted  as  a  systom»  and,  to4i  grsat  extent,  toke  the  place 
of-  forto  and  bastions,  and  Paixiian  guns^  for  maritime  defense.'  Aside  from 
this,  to  ium,  belongi  the  rare  honor,  of  first  succeeding  in  transmitting  tele- 
graphte  commnnieatioBs  under  water,  by  an  insokted  wire^  as  spoken  of 
more  folly  in  the  preceding  eketch  of  Professor  Morse. 

onm  B»  x'conMioK,  tmm  urvsHvon  of  thx  ueaxjxq  xaohdix. 
Inventive  talent,  as  applied  to  the  fint  great  want  of  man,  the  prodno- 
tion  of  food,  is  as  yet  in  ite  early  infancy.  In  no  department  of  human  in- 
dustry ere  the  trimnphs  of  inventom  to  be  more  signally  displayed  than  in 
this ;  and  although  the  dejwee  that  man  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  earn 
his  bread,  will  never  be  removed  ;  yet  the  benefito  which  he  is  to  derive 
toou^  the  aid  of  machinery,  in  the  plantii^  tilling,  and  gathering  of  his 
oropa,  and  in  the  application  of  science  io  the  processes  of  agriculture,  are  to 
effbct  a  revelntion  of  the  magnitude  of  whioh  we  can  now  have  no  concep- 
tion.  The  day  is  fsst  waning  in  which  the  suecem  of  the  fanner  is  con- 
sldeted  as  guamnteed  shnply  by  the  exercise  of  plodding  industry.  Agri* 
eultmre  is  rapidly  taking  ite  true  position  ss  the  noblest  of  all  vocatioLs^ 
fe^hing  for  ite  sucoesslttl  prosecution  t^e  highest  fsculties  of  the  intellect* 
and  yielding,  too,  the  best  of  all  rewards,  vigorous  heslth,  indepeodenco^ 
and  the  absence  of  those  temptotions  which  are  the  curse  of  the  oompeti- 
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tire  aTOCitiona  of  a  city  life.  All  honor,  than,  to  thoae  laboren  in  adenca 
and  invention,  who  are  doing  00  much  to  eleyate  the  condition  of  the  agri* 
cnlturiat,  and  to  canae  the  earth  to  yield  more  abandantly  the  richea  of 
nature,  for  the  auatenanoe  and  oomfort  of  man. 

Among  the  inventions  of  our  eountiymen,  in  aid  of  agiioalture,  the  reaper 
of  Cyrus  H.  M'Cormiok  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list^  aa  a  lafaor-aaving 
machine,  and  as  having  brought  honor  to  the  American  name^  by  the  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  its  construction.  The  Inventor  is  a  Virginian  by  biith— 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  tiie  State^ 
and  in  that  part  known  ss  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  long  famous  for  the  gen- 
erous crops  which  bless  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  He  comiftenoed 
hia  career  as  an  inventor  about  the  year  1830,  his  mind  having  been  given 
that  bent  at  an  early  age  by  his  father,  Robert  M'Cormick,  a  highly  reapect- 
able  fanner,  of  excellent  mechanical  genius,  who  had  himself  patented 
several  machines,  and  experimented  upon  a  reaping  machine  aa  early  sa 
1816,  and  again  in  1831.  The  trial  of  this  machine  of  the  elder  M'Cor^ 
mick  in  1831,  which  was  measurably  successful  in  strait^  untangled  grsin, 
satisfied  him  that  it  would  not  answer  any  valuable  purpose  for  ordinacy 
harvest  operations,  and  he  accordingly  abandoned  it. 

His  son  Cyrus,  however,  had  even  then  been  employing  hia  mind  upon 
the  subject ;  for  during  this  same  harvest^  he  had  actually  succeeded  in  :n- 
venting  and  putting  in  operation  a  machine  containing  most  of  the  leading 
features  in  his  present  reaper,  but  wholly  different  from  the  plan  of  that  in- 
vented by  the  elder  M'Cormick.  It  operated  quite  well  in  catting  a  por- 
tion of  a  late  crop  of  oats  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Steele,  which  adjoined 
that  of  his  father.  The  drcumstanees  of  this  trial,  and  a  description  of  the 
machine,  were  published  in  the  spring  of  1834,  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine^ 
of  B.  K  Minor,  of  New  York. 

Aside  from  this,  Mr.  M'Cormick  was  at  that  period  occupied  with  the 
invention  of  two  plows,  one  of  which,  called  a  "hill-side  plow,"  waa 
patented  in  June,  1831,  and  the  other,  designated  as  a  ^self-sharpening,  bori- 
xontal  plow,"  was  patented  in  November,  1833.  These  were  both  designed 
for  horizontal  plowing,  and  were  ingeniously  arranged  ;  and  the  last  named, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  simple  and  effective  of  its  kind.  It  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively introduced,  for  the  reason  that  the  reaper  became  of  so  mudi 
greater  importance,  as  to  consume  the  time  and  attention  of  the  inventor,  to  - 
the  neglect  of  the  other ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  patent^  he  foiled  in 
obtaining  a  renewal  by  congress.  Mr.  M'Cormick's  first  patent  for  hia  reaper, 
was  obtained  in  June,  1834.  Several  yean  elapsed  before  he  had  it  suffi- 
ciently perfected  to  be  fully  satisfied  to  offer  it  to  the  public  extensively  upm 
his  ovon  respmmhiUtyy  which  he  deemed  the  proper  way  to  introduce  it.  This 
lapse  of  time  was  owing  to  the  very  limited  period  given  in  each  year--*the 
harvest  season — for  experimenting  upon  it»  and  making  the  improvements 
which  experience  suggested. 

In  the  year  1841,  he  first  advertised  his  reaper  in  the  public  prints  of 
Virginia,  on  a  full  guarantee  of  its  performance.  In  this  original  advertise- 
ment, he  says  that,  "  Having  satisfied  himself  thaty  after  several  yean  of 
labor  and  attention  in  improving  and  completing  his  inventicn,  he  had 
triumphantly  succeeded  in  effecting  his  object  with  as  much  perfection  as 
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tbo  prindpU  admito  of»  or  ift  now  desuable ;  perfoimiDg  all  that  would  ba 
expected,  via :  the  cattiog  of  all  kinds  of  small  grain,  in  almost  all  the 
rarioos  situationa  in  which  it  may  be  found,  whether  on  level  or  mode- 
rateljr-hilly  lands,  whether  long  or  short,  heavy  or  lights  straight,  tangled, 
or  leanings  in  the  best  possible  manner,  by  a  machine  operated  by  hone* 
power,  wiUi  little  friction  or  strain  upon  any  of  its  parts,  and  without  com- 
plication, and,  therefore  not  subject  to  get  out  of  order,  but  strong  and 
dsrable— that  operates  with  great  saving  of  hbor  tmd  grain,*' 

Soon  after  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  li'Gormick,  and  subsequent  to  the 
bsrvest  of  1842,  numerous  testimonials,  to  the  great  value  of  the  invention, 
were  published  in  the  papers  of  the  State.  One  of  these,  from  Mr.  W.  M. 
Peyton,  an  eminent  agriculturisti  we  insert  for  its  full  description  of  its 
advantages  as  a  labor-saving  machine. 

"I  have  tested  it  satisfactorily  in  every  grade  and  condition  of  wheat :  in 
tbat  which  was  very  light,  as  well  as  that  which  would  have  yielded,  but 
for  the  rust,  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  in  that  which  was  erects 
and  in  that  which  was  tangled  and  fallen,  and  found  it  to  operate  in  every 
instsnce  with  surprising  neatness  and  efiBciency — scarcely  leaving  a  head, 
and  but  slightly  influenced  in  the  number  of  acres  cut  in  a  given  time,  by 
the  condition  of  the  grain*  It  was  found  to  cut  tangled  and  fallen  grain, 
vherever  it  was  not  too  flat  to  be  reached  by  the  sickle,  as  well  as  that 
which  was  standing.  The  neatness  and  completeness  with  which  the  crop 
is  saved,  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  its  work. 
Those  most  wedded  to  the  cradle,  admit  that  the  reaper  will  save,  on  an 
average,  at  lea&t  one  more  bushel  to  the  acre  in  standing  wheat  than  the 
best  cradling,  while  in  tangled  grain  the  saving  would  be  augmented  double, 
treble,  or  even  quadruple  tbat  amount.  So  that  the  machine,  which  costs 
only  a  hundred  dollars,  will  pay  for  itself  in  cutting  an  ordinary  crop. 

"The  machine,  too,  is  simple  and  substantial ;  of  course,  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order ;  and  whon,  from  casualty,  deranged  or  broken,  easily  rectified  or  4 
lepaired  by  an  ordinary  mechanic.  It  will  cut  with  facility  fifteen  acres 
per  day ;  and  when  pushed,  at  least  twenty.  Two  hands  attend  it  with 
ease,  as  rider  and  raker,  relieving  each  other  regularly,  and  five  or  six  will 
bind  the  grain  with  more  ease,  than  they  would  bind  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  after  ciadiers  and  rakers,  as  the  machine  leaves  it  strait,  and  in  pilea 
large  enough  for  several  sheaves.  It  is  fully  equal  to  five  choice  cradlers, 
who  would  require  five  rakers  and  five  binders  to  follow  them,  making 
fifteen  in  all.  Thus  yon  see  there  is  a  saving  of  the  labor  of  eigM  hands  in 
every  day's  cutting  of  the  reaper.  It  performs  equally  well  on  rolling  and 
undttlatiBg  as  on  level  land,  and  by  taking  steep  hills  obliquely,  so  as  to 
graduate  the  ascent,  the  difficulty  with  them  will  in  a  great  degree  be 
obviated." 

Another  prominent  Yirginia  farmer.  General  Corbin  Braxton,  also  testified: 
''It  has  been  worked  this  harvest  under  almost  every  disadvantage  which  it 
was  possible  to  bring  to  bear  against  it,  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented 
weather  we  have  had.  It  will  cut  any  wheat  that  is  not  too  low  for  the  reel 
ttd  teeth  to  reach  it^  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  as  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  as  a  common  cradle,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  yery  durable. 
The  reaper  has  cut  all  descriptions  of  wheat :  green,  ripe,  rusted  as  badly  as 
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wheat  conld  haTe  it,  lying  and  ttanding ;  and  I  think  th«b  ererj  1 
entttng  fifty  aerM  of  wheat  wonld  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  one.  K» 
weather  has  prevented  the  reaper  from  working,  ezeept  when  the  gioimd 
was  so  soft  as  to  mire  the  wheeb.'' 

From  this  time  the  reaper  went  into  public  n«e»  gaining  &vor  r^gulariy  a« 
it  hecame  more  widely  known,  until  the  year  1846,  when  a  seooad  patent 
was  granted  for  improvements  in  the  cutting  apparatus,  and  in  the  method 
of  dividing  and  separating  the  grain  to  be  out,  from  that  to  be  left  en  thm 
field  for  the  next  awath.  In  1847,  Mr.  M'Gormick  obtslned  a  thisd  patent, 
for  the  improvement  of  so  arranging  his  machine  as  to  be  aUe  to  canry  th« 
man  upon  it,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dischaige  the  cut  grain  from  the  plat* 
form  of  the  machine  on  the  ground,  out  of  the  track  of  the  horses,  in 
passing  the  next  time* 

With  these  patented  improvements,  together  with  such  others  as  sug- 
gested themselves  from  year  to  year  in  perfscting  the  details,  '*M*Oon 
mick's  Reaper''  has  been  steadily  winning  its  way  into  fevor,  and  holding 
its  position  of  superiority  over  all  others.  Its  first  trial  with  a  oompetiUMv 
was  with  Hussey's  Reaper,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the  harvest  of  184S, 
when  there  was  no  other  machine  of  the  kind  known  in  the  worid.  It  was 
a  signal  triumph  for  M'Corraick*s  Reai)er.  But  the  event  which  more  thsn 
anything  else  served  to  give  it  a  wide  reputation,  was  the  honor  it  won  at 
the  '*  World's  Fair,"  in  London,  in  1851.  When  first  seen  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  the  great  butt  of  ridicule  of  the  English  prsss. 
The  London  Times  sneered  at  it  as  a  curious  affair,  resembling  '^a  croai 
between  an  Astley  chariot,  a  tread-mill,  and  a  flying-.machine."  Whao  the 
English  people  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  working  powers  in  a 
field  of  grain,  their  sneers  were  changejl  to  cheers,  and  there  apiiearsd 
almost  no  bounds  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  alluded  to  it  His 
London  Times  said  it  was  the  most  valuable  article  on  exhibition  from  any 
~  country,  and  was  of  sufiicient  value  to  compensate  for  the  whole  expense  of 
the  World's  Fair.  In  fact  its  triumph  was  the  first  and  most  important 
event  i>f  the  exhibition  in  retrieving  the  reputation  of  our  country,  from  thm 
ridicule  which  the  meagemess  of  our  contributions  had  called  forth,  com- 
pared with  the  rich,  elegant,  and  large  display  of  fine  goods  and  gew-gawa 
of  other  countries.  Its  success  on  this  occasion  resulted  in  the  awvd  to  Mr. 
M'Cormick  of  "  The  Great  Council  Medal,"  which  was  the  highest  dass 
premium  granted,  and  which  was  given  to  no  other  single  agricultural  im- 
plement at  the  exhibition. 

No  less  signal  was  the  triumph  of  M'Cormick's  Reaper  at  the  Great  lia- 
dnstrial  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  at  Paris,  in  1865.  It  was  there  btought 
in  competition  with  the  American  machines  of  Hussey  and  Manny — that  of 
Bell's,  of  Scotland,  with  one  or  two  others  of  French  production.  To  i^ 
then,  as  a  combined  reaper  and  mower,  upon  the  most  thorough  test  of  its 
powers  made  in  the  field,  in  cutting  wheat,  oats,  and  grass,  was  awarded  the 
only  **  Jrand  Medal  of  Honor"  given  to  any  single  agricultural  implement 
on  exhibition.  The  Hon.  Wm.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  present,  in  his  report  to  the  governor  of  that  State,  says : 
**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  trial  of  M'Cormick's  machine,  and 
second  triumph  in  the  field  of  Trappes,  where  model  implements,  aelocted 
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6«m  Vnaoe  Md  Engkad,  were  brought  in  eompetitimi  with  it  only  to  toet 
Hi  saperiorilj.  Ite  SMetM  was  ao  distiognisbed  as  to  dieerm  envy,  and 
Meg  down  generona  oheen  froa  the  yanquiahed  paitiea."  The  **La 
Tttue,"  the  moat  extonaiTdy  eircnlated  newapaper  in  France,  on  thia  occa- 
iicm  demoted  no  lesa  than  four  oohuana  to  a  minute  historical  sketch  and 
deaeriptioii  of  the  machine,  in  connection  wiA  an  account  of  the  eztraor- 
dinary  leenlta  of  theae  triala. 

At  the  Parla  ezhibitiooa  of  1856-7,  the  fiiat  prenians  were  awarded  to 
M'GonDiehf a  Beaper ;  and  to  the  aame  waa  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
tiie  United  Slatea  Agricnltiwal  Booiety,  in  July,  1867,  at  a  trial  at  Syracuae 
of  abo«t  twenty  of  the  meat  prominent  reapers  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  rapidity  with  whidi  the  fanner  can,  by  this  nuMshine,  cat  his  grain, 
when  in  the  prc^r  slato^  has  greatly  stimulated  |»oduction  in  our  country. 
For  giaas  cutting  it  operstaa  with  equal  advantage^  proportional  to  the 
amount  «f  that  cropw  M'GonBiefc'a  Beaper  may  be  aaid  to  be  to  the  great 
Weet»  what  Whitney's  cottmi  gin  is  to  the  South— a  machine  of  incalculable 
•dvaatagea  in  developing  the  rsaouroea  of  the  country.  In  the  broad 
praiiiea  of  the  West  it  has  full  acope  i^  its  triumphs ;  some  four  thousand 
•f  them  being  annually  manufactured  at  Ghidigo^  mainly  for  the  use  o( 
the  Western  fanners. 

ISAAO  X.  8IN0U,  AMD  TBI  aXWUTO  MAQHnn, 

The  aswnro  UAOSsmu  does  great  honor  to  the  inTentive  genius  of  our 
eountrymea.  This  machine  is  not^  howeyer,  the  result  of  the  ingenuity 
of  one  mindf  bat  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  its  prssent  state  of 
iv^ufaiesa  by  the  suecessiTe  inyentioas  of  many  individuals,  which, 
whe&  poperly  comhined  has  resulted  in  an  invention,  whose  pecuniary 
henefita  cannot  he  measured  by  millions,  and  which  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  wives»  mothen^  and  daughters  of  the  land  froln  a  most 
unhealthy  kind  of  labw,  ia  deatined  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
bleaaiaga. 

The  magnitude  of  this  invention,  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  dviliaed  countries  more  than  one  half  of  the  adult  portion  of 
the  human  moe  are  ahnost  wholly  employed  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and 
much  of  this  sewing  is  of  a  kind  which  rapidly  wean  upon  the  system,  pro- 
ducing premature  disease  and  death.  The  sewing  machine  was  precisely 
the  invention  moat  needed  by  the  worid. 

The' first  sewing  machine  of  which  there  is  any  account  was  of  Freqch 
invention,  and  was  a  tambour  maehine  of  simple  contrivance,  which  was 
need  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ornamenting  the  backa  of  gloves,  and  marking 
elotha.  It  operated  with  one  needle  and  a  single  thread,  making  what  is 
eommooly  called  the  single  chain  stitch.  This  machine  waa  not  adapted  to 
general  purposes,  the  seam  aewed  by  it  could  readily  he  nveled  out^  and 
therefore  it  never  was  much  used. 

The  next  machine  or  machines  for  sewing,  for  there  were  two  or  more  of 
them,  differing  in  form  and  anrangement^  but  alike  in  their  essential  prind- 
plea  of  opemtion,  were  invented,  constructed,  exhibited,  and  sold  by  WiXTUt 
Hum,  of  the  Ci^  of  New-York,  in  the  years  1884  and  1835. 

The  next  sewing  machine  in  order,  and  the  first  upon  which  a  patent  was 
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obtained  in  the  United  SUftes^  wag  InTentad  by  Jon  J.  Gbbb]k>u«h,  Esq 
His  patent  bean  date  Febraaiy  1,  J842.  Mr.  Greenough's  oMchine  waa 
made  to  aew  with  two  threads,  both  of  which  wefe  enUreiy  pawed  through 
the  cloth  at  every  stitch ;  a  mode  of  operation  whioh  in  at^oal  p:acMce  pre- 
aents  difficaltiet. 

GaoBOB-R.  CoBLxaa,  of  Greenwich,  N.  T.,  was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  next  sewing  machine,  his  patent  bearing  date  December  27, 1M3.  This 
was  also  a  machioe  which  sewed  with  two  threada  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Greenough,  and  was  subject  to  the  like  objections. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1846,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Eliaa 
Howe,  iFr^  a  machinist  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts^  This  machine  had 
been  invented  the  year  previous.  The  prominent  feature  of  thia  invention, 
was  the  combination  of  the  needle  and  shuttle.  In  1848,  Lerow  and  Blodgel 
obtained  a  patent  on  what  is  called  the  Rotary  Sewing  Machine.  Owing  to 
the  defects  of  these  various  machines,  they  failed  to  come  into  general  use, 
and  the  public  became  so  repeatedly  disappointed  and  deceived,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  regard  any  man  as  an  impoater  who  should  speak  of  offer- 
ing a  sewing  machine,  no  matter  how  perfect  it  ahould  be.  But  intellect 
was  at  work,  overcoming  the  defects  of  these  previous  attempts,  until  at 
last  IsuLO  M.  SiMOXB,  a  native  of  Pittstown,  Rensellaer  County,  New  York, 
invented  a  machine,  which  was  so  superior  to  all  its  predecessors  as  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  practicability  of  the  sewing  machine,  for  general 
use  :  and  this  was  just  what  Fulton  did  for  the  steamboat 

In  October,  1851,  he  exhibited  his  machine  at  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  and  was  awarded  a  premium  of  the  first  class — a  gold  medal. 
Similar  testimonials  have  been  awarded  to  this  invention  at  seven  fairs  in 
the  various  States.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  any  great  invention,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  hss  made  an  equal  progress  with  this^ 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  machines  are  in  most  profitable  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  world,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  They 
are  capable  of  stitching  the  finest  linen  or  heavy  leather,  and  any  kind 
or  quality  of  materials  between  these  extremes,  and  the  work  is  strong  and 
exceedingly  boautifuL  The  Straight  Keedle  Sewing  Machine,  has  estab* 
lished  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  important  labor-saving  instruments 
ever  devised. 

Since  the  first  patent  granted  to  I.  M.  Singer,  for  the  sewing  machine,  on 
the  12th  day  of  August,  1851,  seventeen  other  distinct  patents  have  been 
issued  to  him  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  same  subfect  The  same  im- 
provements have  also  been  patented  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Singer  has,  therefore,  "  the  exclusive  right  to  numerous  mechanical 
devices,  without  the  use  of  which  ifo  sewing  machine  can  bo  made  to  ope- 
rate to  advantage ;"  and,  where  used  by  others,  it  is  either  by  a  contract  with 
him  or  by  an  infringement  of  his  legal  rights. 

Scarcely  any  invention  is  ever  made  without  an  infringement  ou  the 
rights  of  the  inventor.  Persons  unacquainted  with  patents  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  man  has  a  patent  upon  a  device  in  a  machine,  he  must  there- 
fore have  the  right  to  make  and  sell  such  machine.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
There  are  at  this  moment  between  one  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
patents  in  this  country  on  the  sewing  mschine.    These  patents  are«  for  the 
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most  part,  for  minor  improrements  of  little  practical  importance,  and  the 
law  is  that  no  patentee  of  an  improvement  on  a  machine  can  use  anything 
secared  by  a  previona  }>atent  'without  the  consent  of  the  prior  inTentor. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  now  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  sewing  machine 
of  any  kind  of  any  practical  utility  without  directly  infringing  several  sub- 
sisting patents,  the  validity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned. 

In  the  year  1855,  Singer's  sewing  machine,  received  the  prise,  in  the 
French  National  Exhibition,  in  Paris.  These  machines  are  now  used  by  the 
French  government,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  clothes  of  the  French  army 
and  navy.  A  manufactory  has  been  established  in  Paris,  and  the  right  to 
ine  his  patents  in  France  sold  for  100,000  dollars.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1849,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Moray  and  Joseph  B.  Johnson,  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  a  machine  which  made  a  seam  with  a  single  thread  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  a  hookv  acting  in  combination ;  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  very  valuable  invention. 

Beside  these  are  a  large  number  of  inventions,  mostly  worthless,  or  only 
very  limited  in  the  usee  to  which  they  can  be  applied.  The  four  prom- 
inent sewing  machines  before  the  country,  which  can  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  are  SiHaBB'B,  Wusv&bx  and  Wilsoh's,  GmovBB  and  Basse's, 
Umrr,  Wsbbtbs  A  Go's.  These  four  machines,  beside  being  covered  by 
various  patents  peculiar  to  each,  are  indebted  to  the  prior  invention  of 
Howe  for  the  needle  used.  For  the  right  to  use  his  patent  needle,  the  four 
pay  Mr.  Howe  more  than  $100,000  per  annum. 

The  aewing  machine  has  already  been  introduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  calculation  may  be  made  of  its  effect  as  a  sodal  element.  Ir  was  pre* 
dieted  that  its  use  would  bear  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  sewing  girl, 
whose  oppressed  condition  has  long  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  philan- 
thropic; but  it  is  evident  this  has  not  been  the  result,  and  the  strong  preju- 
dice which  for  several  yeartf  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  sewing  machine, 
has  been  gradually  overcome.  The  following  incident^  which  occurred  about 
four  years  ago,  is  related  by  SnraEB,  and  shows  the  nature  of  the  resistance 
then  experienced :  "  We  were  sitting  in  our  office  one  pleasant  afternoon, 
when  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  black  entered,  and  with  rapid  step  advanced  to 
the  sewing  machine  on  exhibition.  'Arc  you,'  she  asked,  'the  inventor 
of  this  machine  ?*  '  I  am,'  was  the  reply.  '  Then,'  she  rejoined,  with  • 
fierce  expression,  'you  ought  to  be  hungl'  Having  delivered  herself  of 
this  opinion,  she  abruptly  left  the  office." 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  the  price  of  hand  labor  would  advance,  as  the 
machines  were  brought  into  opemtion.  Tet  such  is  the  fact  It  is  undenia- 
bly tme,  that  the  wages  of  hand  labor  in  the  principal  branches  of  industry 
in  which  sewing  machines  are  most  employed,  has  advanced  nearly  or  quite 
fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  four  years.  With  all  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  machines,  many  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  to  procure  their 
work  to  be  done.  The  troth  is  that  the  quantity  of  work  increases  with  the 
capacity  to  perform  it,  and,  consequently,  the  mechanic  will  never  be  unem* 
ployed  because  of  the  introduction  of  maohinery,  while  in  ccsnmon  with 
the  whole  eommvnity,  he  will  be  directly  benefited  by  the  cheapening  of 
ntlelea  of  neeeasity  «id  Ivxiiry  which  he  may  wish  to  buy. 
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Tli«  seving  naeliiM  alio  ttioialates  Tvrioiw  oilier  fanaeliM  of  umdq&o- 
tora.  AmoDg  Uiow  in  oonaection  wtik  it  wortky  of  notiot,  is  the  greal  im* 
provemeDt  which  has  taken  {ilaoe  in  the  <iiialitjr  of  sewing  silk,  twisty  thread* 
elo^  made  neoewary  by  the  impid  and  aecuiato  noTement  of  the  sewing 
maohine^  We  now  piodnoe  tlmad  in  this  country,  which  far  ezoeeda  anj 
of  foreign  importation,  in  strangth  and  eTonneas  of  texture.  If  the  foreign 
and  domestic  are  looped  together  and  jerked  asnnder,  the  former,  cTea  ol 
the  best  descriptions,  has  been  found  to  yield  in  the  grsaliMt  number  of  in* 
sUnces.  SeTenJ  thread  faotofies  hnve  been  establishsd  to  meet  the  incnaeed 
demand. 

We  conclude  this  svbject  by  quoting  a  few  paragraphs  firom  the  pen  of 
an  iutelligent  writer  upon  the  sewing  maehine,  in  its  social  and  sankary 
aspects. 

"We  have  from  ezaminaition  a  moat  thorough  couTiction  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  sewing  machines  for  family  use^  and  for  sewing  generally  in  all  its 
▼arieties.  They  sew  every  kind  of  material,  working  equally  well  upon 
silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods ;  seeming,  quilting,  gathwing^  hem- 
ming, eta,  with  a  strength  and  beanty  superior  to  any  hand  work.  They 
are  elegant  in  model  and  finish,  simple  and  thorough  in  oonstmction,  qniet 
and  rapid  in  operation ;  easily  managed ;  and  make  a  firm  and  durable  seam 
equally  beautiful  upon  each  side,  with  great  economy  of  thread.  The  tg^eei 
tfV6raffe$  obotU  twdve  himdred  Hiteku  per  minute,  though  it  may  be  run  at 
double  this.  In  manufacturing  skirts  where  about  ten  stitches  to  the  inch 
are  mad&^oiis  thouetmd  yarde  of  straight  sewing  is  an  arerage  dagr's  work  of 
ten  houft  It  is  sometimes  run  a#  Mgh  as  one  htmdred  and  Jiftjf  yards  pet 
ktmr.  Fifty  dozens  of  shirt  collars,  or  six  dosens  of  shirt  bosoms  are  a  day's 
work.  They  are  estimated  to  do  the  work  of  twelve  seamstresses.  The  wages 
of  a  good  operator  at  family  sewing,  ^re,  we  belicTe,  two  dollars  per  day. 
They  have  done  much  to  elevate  and  extend  the  sphere  of  female  industry. 
The  uses  of  the  needle  have  been  multiplied.  <Processes  now  executed  by 
machines  have  been  heretofore  performed  by  various  implements.  The 
cheapening  of  manufactures  has  so  much  increased  their  consumption,  that 
not  only  are  the  interests  of  humanity  subserved,  but  avenues  of  employ- 
ment have  been  opened  to  female  industry  heretofore  occupied  by  men.  It 
is,  however;  rather  from  a  professional  and  unitary  point  of  view  that  we 
purpose  to  consider  them  particularly. 

The  physical  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  needle  are  of  modem 
date ;  the  few  and  simple  robes  of  ancestral  times,  taxed  but  slightly  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  days.  It  is  in  this  period  of  increased  manu- 
facture of  fabrics,  that  the  burden  has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  woman :  and 
resulted  in  such  frightful  consequences  to  health,  virtue  and  happinees.  We 
are  inclined  to  analyse  these  phenomena  rather  than  dismiss  them  with  vagne 
expressions. 

The  attitude  in  hand  sewing  is  unhealthfuL  There  is  always  more  or  Inm 
stooping  of  the  head  and  shonldera,  tending  to  retard  circnlatiott,  lespiratioui 
digestion,  and  produce  curvature  of  the  ^ne.  The  erect  position  is  the 
healthy  one.  The  head  should  be  raised  and  the  shoulders  thrown  hack  to 
give  the  lungs  full  play.  The  frequent  long  dmwn  breath  ol  tha  i 
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fTUMei  thft  enonpiiig  and  ocmfiBement  of  the  kiagi*  Health  oarnioi  bo  ex- 
pected wiUumi  Ireo  respiration.  The  lifo-giviog  elemeni  is  in  the  atmo* 
sp]iei%  and  without  it  in  doe  abandanoe  disease  must  supervene. 

Atpuik,  tlie  stiUnesB  required  for  hand  sewing  is  destruotiTe  to  healtlk 
The  hands  and  arms  alone  move ;  the  body  and  lower  limbs  are  motionless, 
which  tend  to  paralysis.  Ck>nfinement  in  the  stocks  would  be  hardly  more 
bssbssDos.  Strength  and  robustness  mnat  eome  from  exercise.  This  oon- 
fiaed  attitude  is  in  violation  of  correct  theoriea  of  healthy  physical  develop- 
ment— the  instincts  of  nature.  Thoee  accustomed  to  sit  writing  for  hours, 
dty  after  dsgr,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  exhausting  nature  of  this  work. 

The  minute  attention  required,  and  the  strain  upon  the  eyes,  are  not  the 
least  evila  resnlting  from  hand  sewing.  Attention  cannot  be  intermitted  and 
have  the  work  go  on.  The  eye  must  be  fixed,  in  order  to  measure  the  stitch. 
The  fineness  of  the  needle  and  thread,  the  various  colored  fabrics,  and  the 
precision  that  good  work  requires,  tax  the  eyesight  more  than  any  other 
bosiness.  We  must  reflect,  too^  that  this  labor  is  demanded  under  most 
unfavorable  oircumstanoee :  dim  lights,  dark  and  close  rooms— day  and 
night  for  years.  Nothing  could  be  better  devised  for  mining  health.  What ' 
wonder  that  needle  women  are  pale,  nervous,  and  careworn,  or  that  our 
women  generally  look  old  at  an  early  age  1 

THB  AVLAWnO  iUB^MABINX  TKLIOBJlJH. 

The  whole  nation  having  been  recently  electrified  by  the  tidings  of  the 
SQCoessful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  a  few  paragraphs  upon  that  enter- 
prise is  inserted  here  as  a  matter  of  history  too  vital  to  be  omitted  in  an 
article  of  this  nature.  While  it  is  true  that  the  cable  has  fmUd  to  remain 
of  any  practical  benefit  as  a  medium  of  communication,  yet  the  great  fact 
rsmains  demonstrated,  that  it  was  successfully  laid  between  the  two  oonti- 
Bents,  and  telegraphic  communication  actually  sent  through  it  across  the 
broad  Atlanta 

The  first  actual  working  sub-marine  telegraph  was  an  Ammcan  aehievd^ 
menL  In  the  year  1846,  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  laid  a  sub-marine  telegraph 
£rom  New  York  to  Long  Island,  thence  to  Coney  Island,  near  the  entrance 
of  New  York  Bay,  to  obtain  early  marine  news,  which  worked,  for  a  time, 
satisfactorily.  The  first  permanent  sub- marine  telegraph  was  not  laid  until 
five  yean  after,  and  is  that  from  Dover  to  Calais,  connecting  England  with 
France :  it  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length. 

The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  ffuUa  percha,  which  were  unknown  a 
few  years  since,  has  alone  rendered  possible  the  Atlantic  telegraph.  This 
gum  is  the  only  substance  known  which  will  form  such  a  coating  around 
the  wire  as  to  perfectly  insulate  it — that  is,  by  its  non-conducting  qualities, 
entirely  prevent  the  escape  of  electricity.  This  fact  was  discovered  in  1848, 
by  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  of  New  York. 

The  AilanUc  caUe  weighs  1800  pounds  to  the  mile,  and  cost  something 
over  a  million  of  dollars.  Its  center  is  composed  of  a  twisted  cord  of  seven 
fine  copper  wires,  coated  with  gutta  percha,  forming  a  Imall  rope^  threo- 
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eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  then  coated  with  hempen  twine,  aoalced  in  pit^ 
and  tar;  laatljr,  an  outer  sheathing  of  eighteen  wires,  each  wire  being  a 
strand  of  seveif  finer  wires,  making  together  126  wires,  over  all  of  which  is 
a  thick  coating  of  gntta  percha.  The  heart  is  twined  together  so  closely  as 
to  produce  contact  throaghont  The  cable  will  support,  in  water,  six  miles 
of  its  own  length,  and  is  flexible  enough  to  he  tied  in  a  knot  around  a  man's 
body.  The  greatest  depth  to  which  it  has  sunk  is  2,400  fathoms^  or  14,400 
feet  —  nearly  three  miles.  It  extends  from  Trinity  Bay,  in  Newfoundland, 
to  Yalentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  a  distance  of  2,824  miles  by  the  cable,  and  1,950 
miles  in  an  air  lino. 

The  Atlantic  Sub-marine  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  in  the  year 
18H  ^7  Cy^B  W.  Field,  a  merchant  of  New  York.  The  first  attempt  to 
lay  the  cable  was  in  the  year  1857,  when  it  parted  after  380  miles  had 
been  submerged.  In  June,  1858,  the  American  war-steamer,  Niagara,  and 
the  British  war-steamer,  Agamemnon,  thrice  met  in  mid  ocean,  spliced  the 
cable,  and  started  for  their  respective  continents,  and  thrice  the  cable  parted ; 
the  total  loss  of  line  by  these  unsuccessful  trials  having  been  335  miles. 

The  Jinal  and  suooearful  attempt  was  begun  by  these  vessels  at  noon,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  and  at  sunrise,  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  cable  was  laid 
and  landed  between  Yalentia  Bay,  Ireland,  and  Trinity  Bay,  Newfound- 
land —  the  old  world  and  the  new.  On  the  same  day,  the  American  people 
were  astounded  by  the  news  that  the  cable  had  been  successfully  laid.  It 
was  at  first  discredited  —  it  was  too  great  an  event  for  belief;  but  when  m 
confirmatory  dispatch  came  from  Mr.  Field,  the  whole  nation  broke  out  in 
a  wild  Jubilee.  On  the  17th  of  August,  a  congratulatory  message  was  sent 
by  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after  answered.  The  first  messages  through  the  cable  wera  transmitted 
with  difficulty,  and  its  electric  condition  became  gradually  worse,  until  no 
intelligible  signals  could  be  transmitted.  Yarious  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  its  failure,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  those  in  this  cable  can  be  sur- 
mounted ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  meO| 
when  all  obstacles  will  be  overcome,  and  Europe'and  America  connected  by 
Kiooessfully-working  telegraphic  lines  across  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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OF 

ISRAEL  R.   POTTER, 

WBO  WAl  A  SOLDin  HT  TBI  AMDUCAll  BXTOLOTIOH,  A!fD  TOOK  A  DIlTXNOUItHED 
FAIT  UC  THX  BATTUB  OF  MmKA  RILL,  IW  WHICH  HS  UOBTBO  THUBB  WOUNM ; 
AFTBIi  WHICH  HX  WAS  TAXSN  niBOMXB  FT  THF  FBITISH  AND  CONTFTSO  TO  BMQ- 
LAND,  WHFBB  FOB  THIBTT  TXABB  HX  OBTAINXD  A  UTXUHOOD  FOR  HIM8XLF  AND 
FAMILY  BT  CBTINO  *'OLD  CHAIBB  TO  MXND/'  THBOUOH  THX  8TBXBT8  OF  LONDON. 
HX   DID    NOT  flUOCXBD    IN    OBTAINING  A   PAB8AGX    TO    HIS    NATITX  •COUNTBT  UNTIL 

rax  rxAX  1833,  wbxn  hx  wab  m  thx  bxtxntt-nintb  tkab  of  hib  aoXi  and 
AK  AB8BNCS  OF  TOBTT-EIOHT  TEAB& 


1  WAS  bom  of  rentable  pareate  in  the  town  of  Gnuwton,  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  Angnst  1»  1744.  I  continued  with  my  parents  there,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  parental  affection  and  indnlgence,  until  I  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  when,  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Richard  Gardner,  a  near  neighbor,  for  whom  (in  the 
opinion  of  my  friends)  entertaining  too  great  a  degree  of  partiality,  I  wax 
reprimanded,  and  threatened  by  them  with  more  severe  punishment^  if  my 
Tints  were  not  discontinued.  Disappointed  in  my  intentions  of  forming  an 
union  with  one  whom  I  really  loved,  I  deemed  the  conduct  of  my  parents 
in  this  respect  unreasonable  and  oppressive,  and  formed  the  determination 
to  leave  them,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  another  home  and  other  friends. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  while  the  family  were  at  meeting^  that  I  packed  up 
as  many  articles  of  my  clothing  aa  could  be  contained  in  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which,  with  a  small  quantity  of  provision,  I  conveyed  to  and 
secreted  in  a  piece  of  woods  in  the  rear  of  my  father's  house ;  I  then  re- 
tamed  and  continued  in  the  house  until  about  nine  in  the  evening,,  when, 
with  the  pretense  of  retiring  to  bed,  I  passed  into  a  back  roonB,  and  from 
thenoe  out  of  a  back  door,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  where  i  had  deposited 
my  clothes,  etc  It  was  a  warm  summer's  night,  and  that  1  might  be  ena- 
bled to  travel  with  the  more  facility  the  succeeding  day,  I  lay  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  and  reposed  myself  until  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  I 
xroee  and  commenced  my  journey,  traveling  westward,  with  an  intention  of 
reaching,  if  possible,  the  new  countries,  which  I  had  heard  highly  spoken 
of  as  afibrding  excellent  prospects  for  industrious  and  enterprising  young 
men.  To  evade  the  pursuit  of  my  friends,  by  whom  I  know  I  should  be 
early  missed  and  diligently  sought  for,  I  confined  my  travel  to  the  woods 
and  shunned  the  public  roads,  until  I  had  reached  the  distance  ef  about 
twelve  miles  from  my  father's  house. 

At  noon  the  sncoeediog  day  I  reached  Hartford,  in  Oonneetiottt^  and  ap* 
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plied  to  a  farmer  in  that  town  for  work,  and  for  whom  I  agreed  to  laboi 
for  one  month  for  the  sum  of  six  dollan.  HayiDg  completed  my  month's 
work  to  the  Batiifiiction  of  my  employer,  I  received  my  money  and  started 
from  Hartford  for  Otter  Creek ;  bat»  when  I  reached  Springfield,  I  met  with 
a  man  bound  to  the  Oahoe  country,  and  who  offered  me  four  dollan  to 
accompany  him,  of  which  offer  I  accepted ;  and  the  next  morciog  we  left 
Springfield,  and  in  a  canoe  ascended  Connecticut  River,  and  in  about  two 
weeks,  after  much  hard  labor  in  paddling  and  poleing  the  boat  against  the 
current^  we  reached  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  the  place  of  our  destination. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  until  I  had  procured  a  vrrit  by  the 
aanataace  of  a  neapectable  inskeeper  in  Lebanon  by  the  name  of  Hill,  that 
I  obtained  from  ray  last  employer  the  four  dollan  which  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  me  for  my  services. 

From  Lebanon,  I  crossed  the  river  to  New  Hartford  (then  New  Tork)^ 
where  I  bargained  with  a  Mr.  Brink  of  that  town  for  two  hundred  acrsa  of 
new  land,  lying  in  New  Hampshire,  and  for  which  I  was  to  labor  for  him 
four  months.  Aa  this  may  appear  to  some  a  sosall  consideration  for  so 
great  a  number  of  acres  of  land,  it  may  be  well  here  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  situation  of  the  country  in  that  quarter,  at  that  early  period  of 
its  settlement  —  which  wss  an  almost  impenetrable  wildemefiiy  containing 
t^t  few  civilised  inhabitaots,  far  distantly  situated  from  each  other  and  from 
any  considerable  settlement ;  and  whoso  temporary  habitotioos  with  a  few 
exceptions  were  constructed  of  logs  in  tiieir  natural  state — the  woods 
^K>unded  with  wild  beasts  of  almost  every  description  peculiar  to  this 
^Dountiy,  nor  were  the  few  inhabitants  at  that  time  free  from  serious  ap- 
prehension of  being  at  some  unguarded  moment  suddenly  attacked  and 
destroyed,  or  conveyed  into  esptivity  by  the  savages^  who  from  the  com* 
Mencement  of  the  French  war,  had  improved  every  favorable  opportanitj 
io  cat  off  the  defenseless  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  townsw 

After  the  expiration  of  my  four  months'  labor,  the  pemn  who  had  pro- 
jDised  me  a  deed  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  therefor,  having  refused  to 
fulfill  his  engagements,  I  was  obliged  to  engage  with  a  party  of  his  majesty's 
snrveyora  at  fifteen  shillings  per  month,  as  an  asc^stant  chain-bearer,  to  sur* 
vey  the  wild  unsettled  lands  bordering  on  the  Connecticut  River  to  its  source. 

It  was  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  snow  so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  to 
travel  without  snow-shoes.  At  the  close  of  each  day  we  enkindled  a  fire, 
cooked  our  victuais  and  erected  with  the  branches  of  hemlock  a  temporary 
hut,  which  served  us  for  shelter  for  the  night  The  surveyon  having  com- 
pleted their  business  .returned  to  Lebanon,  after  an  absence  of  about  two 
months.  Receiving  my  wagesi  I  purchased  a  fowling-piece  and  ammunition 
therewith,  and  for  the  four  succeeding  months  devoted  my  time  in  hunting 
deer,  heaven,  etc,  in  which  I  was  very  successful,  as  in  tiie  four  months  I 
obtained  ss  many  skins  of  these  animals  aa  produced  ue  forty  dollars. 
With  my  money  I  porahased  of  a  Mr.  John  Marah,  one  hundred  acres  of  new 
land,  lying  on  Water-Quechj  River  (ao  called),  about  five  miles  from  Hart* 
ford,  New  Tork.  Ou  ithia  land  I  went  immediately  to  work,  erected  a 
small  log  hut  thereoui  and  in  two  summ^s,  without  any  assistance,  cleared 
up  thirty  acres  fit  for  sowing.  In  the  winter  seasons  I  employed  my  time 
Ift  hiuituig  andtentra{^pKqg  mcAi  aniaak  whose  hides  and  fun  were  estoemeJ 
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of  t1i«  most  Talne.  I  remained  in  possession  of  my  land  two  yean,  and  then 
disposed  of  it  to  the  same  person  of  whom  I  purchased  it^  at  the  advanced 
pfioe  of  two  hundred  dollftrs,  and  then  conveyed  my  skins  and  furs  which  I 
had  eollected  the  two  preceding  winters^  to  No.  4  (now  CharlestownX 
where  I  exchftnged  them  for  Indian  blankets,  wampeag,  and  mioh  other 
articles  as  I  could  conveniently  convey  on  ft  hand-sled,  and  with  which  I 
started  for  Canada,  to  barter  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  This  pioved  a  very 
profitable  trip,  as  I  very  soon  disposed  of  every  artiole  at  an  advance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  and  received  pacyment  in  fait  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  for  which  I  received,  in  No.  4,  two  hundred  dollars,  cash. 
With  this  money,  together  with  what  I  was  before  in  possession  of,  I  now 
set  out  for  h6me,  once  more  to  visit  my  parents  after  an  absence  of  two 
yean  and  nine  months,  in  which  time  my  friends  had  not  been  enabled  to 
receive  any  correct  information  of  me.  On  my  anival,  so  greatly  affected 
were  my  parents  at  the  presence  of  a  son  whom  they  had  considered  dead, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  either  oould  become  sufficiently  composed  to 
listen  to  or  request  me  to  furnish  them  with  an  account  of  my  travels. 

Soon  after  my  return,  as  some  atonement  for  the  anxiety  which  I  had 
caused  my  parents,  I  presented  them  with  most  of  the  money  that  I  had 
earned  in  my  absence,  and  formed  the  determination  that  I  would  remain 
with  them  contented  at  home,  in  consequence  of  a  conclusion  from  the  wel- 
come reception  that  I  met  with,  that  they  had  repented  of  Uieir  opposition, 
and  had  become  reconciled  to  my  intended  union — but,  in  this,  I  soon  found 
that  I  was  mistaken  ;  for,  although  overjoyed  to  see  me  alive,  whom  they 
had  supposed  really  dead,  no  sooner  did  they  find  that  long  absence  had  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  my  attachment  for  their  neighbor'a  daughtei^ 
than  their  resentment  and  opposition  appeared  to  increase  in  proportion—  in 
consequence  of  which  I  formed  the  determination  again  to  quit  them,  and 
try  my  fortune  at  sea,  as  I  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  in  which  I  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  think  and  act  for  myself. 

After  remaining  at  home  one  month,  I  applied  for  and  procured  a  berth 

at  Providence,  on  board  the  sloop ,  Captain  Fuller,  bound  for  Grenada. 

After  this  voyage  was  finished,  I  made  several  other  voyages,  the  last  of 
which  was  of  three  yeanP  duration,  in  a  whaler  to  the  South  Seas. 

I  returned  from  my  last  voyage  perfectly  sick  of  the  sea,  remained  with 
my  friends  at  Cranston  a  few  weeks,  and  then  hired  myself  to  a  Mr.  James 
Waterman,  of  Coventry,  for  twelve  months,  to  work  at  (arming.  This  waa 
in  the  year  1774,  and  I  continued  with  him  about  six  months,  when  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  between  "the  Americans  and  Brit- 
iah,  had  now  arrived  at  that  crisia  as  to  vender  it  certain  that  hostilities 
would  soon  commence  in  good  earnest  between  the  two  nations ;  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  which,  the  Americans  at  this  period  began  to  prepare  themselves 
fo:  the  event— companies  were  formed  in  several  of  the  towns  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  received  the  appellation  of  **  minute  men,*'  and  who  were  to  hold  ' 
themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  the  first  summons  of  their  officen,  to  march 
at  a  momenifa  notice*  A  company  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  Coventry, 
into  which  I  enlisted. 

It  was  on  a  Sabbadi  morning  that  news  was  received  of  the  destructioH 
«l  the  provincial  stores  at  Concord,  and  of  the  massacre  of  our  countrymen 
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al  Lvdngton,  by  •  doUched  party  of  th«  British  troops  from  BostoD  :  and 
I  immodUtely  thereupon  receiyed  a  sammons  from  the  captain,  to  be  pre- 
pered  to  march  with  the  company  early  in  the  morning  ensuing.  By  the 
break  of  day  on  Monday  morning,  I  swung  my  knapsack,  shouldered  my 
musket  and  with  the  company  commenced  my  march  with  a  quick  step 
for  Cliarlestown,  where  we  arrived  before  sunset^  and  remained  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  until  about  noon  of  the  16th  June ;  when,  having  been  pre- 
viously joined  by  tho  remainder  of  the  regiment  from  Bhode  Isknd,  to 
which  our  company  was  attached,  we  received  ordeis  to  proceed  and  join  « 
detachment  of  about  one  thousand  American  troops,  which  had  that  morn- 
ing taken  possession  of  Banker  Hill,  and  which  we  had  orders  immediately 
to  fortify,  in  the  best  manner  that  circumstances  would  admit  of.  We 
labored  all  night  without  cessation  and  with  very  little  refreshment^  and  bj 
the  dawn  of  day  succeeded  in  throwing  up  a  redoubt  of  eight  or  nine  rods 
square.  As  soon  as  our  works  were  discovered  by  the^  British  in  the 
mornings  they  commenced  a  heavy  fire  upon  us,  which  was  supported  by  a 
fort  on  Copp's  Hill ;  we,  however  (under  the  command  of  the  intrepid 
Putnam),  continued  to  labor  like  beavers  until  our  breastwork  was  com- 
pleted. 

About  noon,  a  number  of  the  enemy's  boats  and  barges,  filled  with  troops^ 
landed  at  Charlcstown,  and  commenced  a  deliberate  march  to  attack  us. 
We  were  now  harangued  by  General  Putnam,  who  reminded  us,  that  ex* 
hausted  as  we  were,  by  our  incessant  labor  through  the  preceding  nighty 
the  most  important  part  of  our  duty  was  yet  to  be  performed,  and  thai 
much  would  be  expected  from  so  great  a  number  of  excellent  marksmen, 
he  chaiged  us  to  be  cool,  and  to  reserve  our  fire  until  the  enemy  ap- 
proached so  near  as-  to  enable  us  to  see  the  white  of  their  eyes.  When 
within  about  ten  rods  of  our  works,  we  gave  them  the  contents  of  our 
musketo,  which  were  aimed  with  such  good  effect,  as  soon  to  cause  them 
to  turn  their  backs  and  to  retreat  with  a  much  quicker  step  than  that 
with  which  they  approached  us.  We  were  now  again  harangued  by  "old 
General  Put,"  as  he  was  termed,  and  requested  by  him  to  aim  at  the 
officers,  should  t^e  enemy  renew  the  attack — which  they  did  in  a  few 
moments,  with  a  reinforcement  Their  approach  was  with  a  slow  step» 
which  gave  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obey  the  commands  of  our  gen* 
eral  in  bringing  down  their  officers.  I  feel  but  little  disposed  to  boast  of 
my  own  performances  on  this  occasion,  and  will  only  say,  that  after  do* 
voUng  so  many  months  .n  hunting  the  wild  animals  of  the  wildemesB, 
while  an  inhabitant  of  New  Hampshire,  the  reader  will  not  suppose  me  a 
bad  or  inexperienced  marksman,  and  that  such  were  the  &tr  shots  which  the 
epauletted  red- coats  presented  in  the  two  attacks,  that  every  shot  which 
they  received  from  me,  I  am  confident  on  another  occasion  would  have  pro- 
duced me  a  deer-skin. 

So  warm  was  the  reception  the  enemy  met  with  in  their  second  attack, 
that  they  again  found  it  necessary  to  retreat ;  but  soon  after  receiving  a  fresh 
reinforcement,  a  third  assault  was  made,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  our 
ammunition  fuling,  they  too  well  succeeded.  A  close  and  bloody  engage* 
ment  now  ensued — to  fight  our  way  through  a  very  considerable  body  of  the 
tnemy,  with  clubbed  muskets  (for  there  were  not  one  in  twenty  of  us  pro« 
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vided  with  bayonets)  were  now  the  only  means  left  na  to  escape.  The  con* 
flict^  which  was  a  sharp  and  severe  one,  is  still  fresh  in  my  memoiy,  and 
cannot  be  foigotten  by  me  while  the  scars  of  the  wounds  which  I  then  re- 
ceived, remain  to  remind  me  of  it  Fortunately  for  me,  at  this  critical 
moment  I  was  armed  with  a  eutlass,  which  although  without  an  edge  and 
moch  rust-eaten,  I  found  of  infinite  more  service  to  me  than  my  musket 
In  one  instance,  I  am  certain,  it  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life — a  blow 
with  a  cutlass  was  aimed  at  my  head  by  a  British  officer,  which  I  parried 
and  received  only  a  slight  cut  with  the  point  on  my  right  arm  near  the 
elbow,  which  I  was  then  unconscious  of ;  but  this  slight  wound  cost  my  an- 
tagonist at  the  moment  a  much  more  serious  one,  which  effectually  dis- 
armed  him,  for  with  one  well-directed  stroke  I  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  very  soon  again  measuring  swords  with  a  Yankee  rebel !  We  finally, 
however,  should  have  been  mostly  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  yield  to  a  su- 
perior and  better  equipped  force,  had  not  a  body  of  three'  or  four  hundred 
Connecticut  men. formed  a  temporary  breastwork,  with  rails,  etc.,  and  by 
this  means  held  the  enemy  at  bay  until  our  main  body  had  time  to  ascend 
the  heights,  and  retreat  across  the  neck.  In  this  retreat  I  was  less  for- 
tanate  than  many  of  my  comrades — I  received  two  musket-ball  wounds, 
one  in  my  hip  and  the  other  near  the  ankle  of  my  left  leg.  I  succeeded, 
however,  without  any  assistance  in  reaching  Prospect  Hill,  where  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  had  made  a  stand  and  commenced  fortifying.  From 
thence  I  was  soon  after  conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  Cambridge,  where  my 
wounds  were  dressed  and  the  bullet  extracted  from  my  hip  by  one  of  the 
surgeons ;  the  house  was  nearly  filled  with  the  poor  fellows  who,  like  my- 
self, had  received  wounds  in  the  late  engagement^  and  presented  a  mel- 
ancholy spectacle. 

I  suffered  much  pain  from  the  wound  which  I  received  in  my  ankle ;  the 
bone  was  badly  fractured  and  several  pieces  were  extracted  by  the  surgeon, 
and  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  join 
my  regiment  quartered  on  Prospect  Hill,  where  they  had  thrown  up  in- 
trencbments  within  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  in  full  view,  they  having  intrenched  themselves  on  Bun- 
ker Hill  after  the  engagement 

On  the  3d  July,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Americans,  General  Wash- 
ington arrived  from  the  south  to  take  command.  I  was  then  confined  in 
the  hospital,  but  as  far  as  my  observations  could  extend,  he  met  with  a  joy- 
fal  reception,  and  his  arrival  was  welcomed  by  every  one  throughout  the 
camp. 

The  British  qnartered  in  Boston  began  soon  to  suffer  much  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  General  Washington  took  every  precaution  to 
prevent  their  gaining  a  supply.  From  the  country  all  supplies  could  be 
easily  eat  off,  and' to  prevent  their  receiving  any  from  tones  anfl  olJher  dis- 
affected persons  by  water,  the  general  found  it  necessary  to  equip  two  or 
three  armed  vessels  to  intercept  them ;  among  these  was  the  brigantic 
Washington  of  ten  guns,  commanded  by  Capt  Martindale.  As  seamen,  st 
this  time,  could  not  easily  be  obtained,  most  of  them  having  enlisted  in  tho 
land  service,  permission  was  given  to  any  of  the  soldiers  who  should  be 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  offer,  to  man  these  vessels  ^consequently  myself 
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vidi  aerenl  oihen  of  the  same  regiment  went  on  board  of  tke  Wefthinj^toOi 
then  lying  at  Plymouth,  and  in  complete  order  for  a  cruise. 

We  set  sail  about  the  6th  December,  and  had  been  oat  but  three  days 
when  we  were  captured  by  the  enemy's  ship  f  oy,  of  twenty  guns,  who  took 
us  all  out  and  put  a  price  crew  on  board  the  Washington — the  Foy  pro- 
ceeded with  us  immediately  to  Boston  Bay,  where  we  were  put  on  board 
the  British  frigate  Tartar,  and  orders  given  to  convey  us  to  England. 
When  two  or  ^hree  days  out,  I  projected  a  scheme  (with  the  assistance 
of  my  fellow  prisoners,  seventy-two  in  number)  to  take  the  ship,  in  which 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  succeeded,  as  we  had  a  number  of  resolute 
fellows  on  board,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  a  renegade  Englishman, 
who  betrayed  uu.  As  I  was  pointed  out  by  the  fellow  as  the  priocipal  in  the 
plotk  X  was  ordered  in  irons  by  the  officers  of  the  Tartar,  in  which  situation 
I  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  England,  when  I 
was  brought  on  deck  and  closely  examined ;  but  protesting  my  innocence, 
and  what  was  very  fortunate  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  ezamioatioD,  the 
person  by  whom  I  had  been  betrayed,  having  been  proved  a  British  de- 
serter, his  story  was  discredited  and  I  was  relieved  of  my  irons. 

The  prisoners  were  now  all  thoroughly  cleansed  and  conveyed  to  the  ma- 
rine hospital  on  shore,  where  many  of  us  took  the  small-pox  the  natural  way 
from  some  whom  we  found  in  the  hospital  affected  with  that  disease,  which 
proved  hial  to  nearly  one  half  our  number.  From  the  hospital  those  of  us 
who  survived  were  conveyed  to  Spithead,  and  put  on  board  a  guard-ship^ 
where  I  had  been  confined  with  my  fellow  prisoners  about  a  month,  when  I 
was  ordered  into  the  boat,  to  assist  the  bargemen  (in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  one  of  their  gang)  in  rowing  the  lieutenant  on  shore.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  the  shore  and  the  officer  landed,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of 
the  boat's  crew  to  resort  for  a  few  moments  to  an  ale-honse,  in  the  vicinity, 
to  treat  themselves  to  a  few  pots  of  beer  ^  which  being  sgreed  to  by  all,  I 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  the  only  one  that  might  present 
to  escape  from  my  floating  prison,  and  felt  determined  not  to  let  it  past 
unimproved ;  accordingly,  as  the  boat's  crew  were  about  to  enter  the  house^ 
I  expressed  a  necessity  of  my  separating  from  them  a  few  moments,  to 
which  they,  not  suspecting  any  design,  readily  assented.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
them  all  snugly  in  and  the  door  closedj  I  gave  speed  to  my  legs,  and  ran, 
as  I  then  concludedi  about  four  miles  without  once  halting.  I  steered  my 
course  toward  London,  as  when  there  by  mingling  with  the  crowd  I  thought 
it  probable  that  I  should  be  least  suspected. 

When  I  had  reached  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  where  I  quit 
the  bargemen,  and  beginning  to  think  myself  in  little  danger  of  apprehension 
should  any  of  them  be  sent  by  the  lieutenant  in  pursuit  of  me,  as  I  was 
leisurely  passing  a  public  house,  I  Was  noticed  and  hailed  by  a  naval  officer 
at  the  dooif  with  "  Ahoy,  what  ship  ?" — "  No  ship,"  was  my  reply,  on 
which  he  ordered  me  to  stop,  but  of  which  I  took  no  other  notice  than  to 
observe  to  him,  that  if  he  would  attend  to  his  own  business  I  would  proceed 
quietly  about  mine.  This  rather  increasing  than  diminishing  his  suspidons 
that  I  was  a  deserter,  garbed  as  I  was,  he  gave  chase.  Finding  mysell 
closely  pursued  and  unwilling  again  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  if  possible  to 
escape.  I  had  now  onee  more  to  trust  my  legs,  and  should  have  succeedad 
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had  not  ike  officer,  on  fiadlBg  himaelf  likely  to  be  diBtaueedi  set  vp  a  qry  of 
"Stop  thief  ^  which  Drought  Dumben  oat  of  their  honsee  and  workshops, 
who,  joining  in  the  pmtuit^  suooeeded  after  a  chase  of  nearly  *  mile  in 
overhanling  me. 

By  the  officer  I  was  conveyed  back  to  the  inn,  and  left  in  cnstody  of  two 
soldiecft— the  former  (previous  to  retiring)  observing  to  the  landlord,  thai 
believing  me  to  be  a  trite  blooded  Yankee,  requested  him  to  supply  me  at  his 
expense  with  as  much  Kqaor  as  I  should  eall  for.  The  hone  was  thronged 
early  in  the  evening  by  many  of  the  '^  good  and  faithful  suljects  of  Kiug 
G^eoige,"  who  had  assembled  to  take  a  peep  at  the  "  Tankee  rebel"  (os 
they  termed  me),  who  had  so  recently  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellious 
war,  then  raging  in  his  majesty's  American  provinces. 

As  lor  myself,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  be  reserved,  but  to  reply  readily  to 
all  their  inquiries  ;  for  while  my  mind  was  wholly  employed  in  devising  a 
plan  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  my  keeperi,  so  far  from  manifesting  a 
disposition  to  resent  any  of  the  insults  oflbred  me,  or  my  country,  to  prevent 
any  susp'cions  of  my  designs,  I  feigned  myself  not  a  littie  pleased  with 
theii^  obse^prations  and  in  no  way  dissatisfied  with  my  situation.  As  the 
officer  had  left  orders  with  the  landloid  to  supply  me  with  ss  much  liquor 
ss  I  should  be  pleased  to  call  for,  I  felt  determined  to  make  my  keepen 
merry  at  his  expense,  if  possible,  as  the  best  means  that  I  could  adopt  to 
effect  my  escape. 

The  evening  having  become  now  fax  spent  and  the  company  mostly 
retiring,  my  keepers  (who,  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase,  I  was  happy  to  dis- 
cover ''half  seas  over")  having  much  to  my  dissatisfaction  furnished  mo 
with  a  pair  of  handcuflb,  spread  a  blanket  by  the  side  of  their  bed  on  which 
I  was  to  repose  for  the  night.  I  feigned  myself  very  grateful  to  them  lor 
haring  humanely  furnished  me  with  so  comfortable  a  bed,  and  on  which  I 
stretched  myself  with  much  apparent  unconcern,  and  remained  quiet  about 
one  hour,  when  I  wss  sure  that  the  family  had  all  retired  to  bed.   ' 

I  then  intimated  to  my  keepers  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  r»> 
questing  permission  to  retire  for  a  few  moments  to  the  back  yard ;  when 
both  instantiy  arose  and  reeling  towaid  me  seieed  each  an  arm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  me  through  a  long  and  narrow  entry  to  the  back  door, 
which  was  no  sooner  unbolted  and  opened  by  one  of  them,  than  I  tripped 
up  the  heels  of  both  and  laid  them  sprawling,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the 
gardea  wall  seeking  a  psasage  whereby  I  might  gain  the  public  road.  A  new 
and  unexpected  obstade  now  presented,  for  I  found  the  whole  garden  in- 
closed with  a  smooth  brick  wall,  of  the  height  of  twelve  feet  at  least,  and 
was  prevented  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  discovering  an  avenue 
leading  tiierefrom.  In  this  predicament,  my  only  alternative  was  either  tc 
scale  this  wall,  handcuffed  as  I  was,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitatioD,  or 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  made  a  captive  of  again  by  my  keepers,  who  had 
iheady  recovered  their  feet  and  were  bellowing  like  bullocks  for  assistance. 
Had  it  not  been  a  very  dark  night,  I  must  certainly  have  been  discovered 
and  retaken  by  them.  Fortunately,  before  they  bad  succeeded  in  rallying 
the  ftmily,  in  groping  about  I  met  with  a  fruit  tree  situated  within  ten  or 
twelve  feet  ot  the  wall  which  I  ascended  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
by  an  extniM^inary  leap  from  the  iHranches  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
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was  in  an  instant  on  the  opposite  side.  The  coast  being  now  dear,  I  ran  tc 
the  distaneo  of  two  or  three  miles^  with  as  mach  speed  as  my  situation 
would  admit  of.  My  next  object  now  was  to  rid  myself  ef  my  handcufia, 
which  fortunately  proving  none  of  the  stoutest^  I  succeeded  in  doing  alter 
much  painful  labor. 

It  was  now,  as  I  Judged,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  inn,  from  whieh  I  had  made  mj 
escape,  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything  of  my  keepeT«»  whom  I  had  left 
staggering  about  in  the  garden  in  search  of  their  '*  Yankee  captive  !v  It 
was  indeed  to  their  intoxicated  state,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  nighty 
that  I  imputed  my  success  in  evading  their  pursuit  I  saw  no  one  until 
about  the  break  of  day,  when  I  met  an  old  man  tottering  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  pick-ax,  hoe  and  shovel,  clad  in  tattered  garments,  and  otherwise  the 
picture  of  poverty  and  distress ;  he  had  just  left  his  humble  dwelling,  and 
was  proceeding  thus  early  to  his  daily  labor ; — and  as  I  was  now  satisfied 
tiiat  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  travel  in  the  daytime,  garbed  as  } 
was,  in  a  sailor's  habit,  without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  hia  royal  ma> 
jesty's  pimps,  who  (I  had  been  informed)  were  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  deserters,  I  applied  to  the  old  man,  miserable  as  he  appeared,  for  a 
change  of  clothing,  offering  those  which  I  then  wore  for  a  suit  of  inferior 
quality  and  less  valuer  This  I  waa  induced  to  do  at  that  moment,  as  I 
thought  that  the  proposal  could  be  made  with  perfect  safety,  for  whatever 
might  have  been  his  suspicions  as  to  my  motives  in  wishing  to  exdiange 
my  dress,  I  doubted  not  that  with  an  object  of  so  much  apparent  distresai 
self-interest  would  prevent  his  communicating  them.  The  old  man  however 
appeared  a  little  surprised  at  my  offer,  and  after  a  short  examination  of  my 
pea-jacket,  trowsers,  etc.,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  I  would  be  .willing  to  ex- 
ehange  them  for  his  ^'church  suit,"  which  he  represented  as  something 
worse  for  wear,  and  not  worth  half  so  much  as  those  I  then  wore.  Taking 
eourage  however  from  my  assurances  that  a  change  of  dress  was  my  only 
abject,  he  deposited  his  tools  by  the  side  of  a  hedge,  and  invited  me  to  ac» 
eompany  him  to  his  house,  which  we  soon  reached  and  entered,  where  a 
scene  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  presented,  which  exceeded  everything 
ef  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  before  witnessed.  There  was  but  one  room,  in 
one  comer  of  which  was  a  bed  of  straw  covered  with  a  coarse  sheet,  and 
^  en  which  reposed  his  wife  and  five  small  children.  The  first  garment  pre- 
fented  by  the  poor  old  man,  of  his  best,  or  *'  church  suit^*'  aa  he  termed  i^ 
was  a  coat  of  very  coarse  cloth,  containing  a  number  of  patchea  of  almost 
every  color  but  that  of  the  eloth  of  which  it  waa  originally  made.  The 
next  was  a  waistcoat  and  pair  of  small  clothes,  which  appeared  each  to  have 
received  a  bountiful  supply  of  patches  to  correspond  with  the  coat  The 
coat  I  put  on  without  much  difficulty,  Uit  the  two  other  garmenta  proved 
much  too  small  forme,  and  when  I  had  succeeded  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  putting  them  on,  they  set  so  tight  as  to  cause  me  some  apprehension  that 
they  might  even  stop  the  circulation  of  blood !  My  next  exchange  waa  my 
buff  cap  for  an  old  rusty  laige-brimmed  hat 

The  old  man  appeared  very  much  pleased  with  his  bargain,  and  rep 
resented  to  his  wife  that  he  could  now  accompany  her  to  church  much  mora 
decently  clad,    ^e  immediately  tried  on  the  pea-jacket  and  trowser^  and 
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seemed  to  give  himoelf  rery  litUe  ooneern  about  their  use,  although  I  am 
confident  that  one  leg  of  the  trowsen  was  sofficiently  large  to  admit  his 
whole  body — ^bat,  however  ludicrous  his  appeafsnoe,  in  his  new  vuit,  I  am 
sure  that  it  could  not  have  been  more  so  than  mine,  garbed  as  I  was^  like 
KL  old  man  of  seventy !  From  my  old  friend  I  learned  the  eoune  that  I 
must  steer  to  reaeh  London,  the  towns  uid  villages  that  I  should  have  to 
pass  through,  and  the  distance  thereto,  which  was  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles.  He  likewise  represoited  to  me  that  the  country  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  who  were  on  the  constant  lookout  for  deserters  from  the  navy 
and  army,  for  the  apprehension  <lf  whom  they  received  a  stipulated  reward. 
After  enjoining  it  on  the  old  man  net  to  give  any  infonnation  of  me, 
should  he  meet  on  the  road*  any  one  who  should  inquire  for  such  a  person, 
I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  again  set  out  with  a  determination  to  reach 
London,  thuff  disguised,  if  possible.  I  traveled  about  thirty  miles  that 
day,  and  at  night  stored  a  bam  in  hope  of  finding  some  straw  or  hay  on 
which  to  repose  for  the  night  for  I  had  not  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
night's  lodging  at  a  pubKc  house,  had  I  thought  it  prudent  to  apply  fw  one. 
In  my  expectation  to  find  either  hay  or  straw  in  the  bam,  I  was  sadly 
disappointed,  for  I  soon  found  that  it  contained  not  a  particle  of  either,  and 
after  groping  about  in  the  dark  in  search  of  something  that  might  serve  for 
a  substitute,  I  found  nothing  better  than  an  undressed  sheep-skin.  With 
no  other  bed  on  which  to  repose  my  wearied  limbs,  I  spent  a  sleepless 
night,  cold,  hungry  and  weary,  and  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  moming's 
dawn,  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  my  journey. 

By  break  of  day,  I  again  set  out  and  soon  found  myself  within  the 
suburbs  of  a  considerable  village,  in  passing  which  I  was  fearful  there  would 
be  some  risk  of  detection ;  but  to  guard  myself  as  much  as  possible  against 
suspicion,  I  famished  myself  with  a  cratch  and  feigning  myself  a  cripple, 
hobbled  through  the  town  without  meeting  with  any  interruption.  In 
two  hours  afterward,  I  arrived  In  the  vicinity  of  another  still  more  conside- 
rable village,  but  fortunately  for  me,  at  the  moment,  I  was  overtaken  by  an 
VBQp^y  baggage  wagon,  bound  to  London.  Again  feigning  myself  very 
lame,  I  begged  of  the  driver  to  grant  a  poor  cripple  the  Indulgence  to  ride  a 
few  miles,  to  which  he  assenting,  I  concealed  myself  by  lying  prostrate  on 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  until  we  had  passed  quite  through  the  village ; 
when,  finding  the  wagoner  disposed  to  drive  much  slower  than  I  wished  to 
travel,  after  thanking  him  for  the  kind  disposition  which  he  had  manifested 
to  oblige  me,  I  quit  the  wagon^  throw  away  my  cratch  and  traveled  with  a 
speed,  calculated  to  surprise  the  driver  with  so  sudden  a  recovery  of  the  yse 
of  my  legs.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  had  now  become  almost  an 
adept  at  deception,  which  I  would  not  however  have  so  frequently  prac- 
ticed, lad  not  self-presorvation  demanded  it 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  town  of  8taines  within  a  few  miles  of 
London,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  was  met  by  three  or  four 
British  soldiers,  whose  notice  I  attracted,  and  who  unfortunately  for  me,  dis* 
covered  by  the  collar,  which  1  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal,  that 
I  wore  a  shirt  which  exactly  corresponded  with  those  uniformly  worn  by  his 
majesty's  seamen.  Not  being  able  to  give  satisfactory  account  of  mysoii,  I 
1  was  made  a  prisoner,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  deserter  from  his  majesty's 
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somM,  And  wts  immodktaly  oomtttttod  to  the  roand-house—t  prison  k 
called,  appropriated  to  the  ooDinement  of  ranawavs^  and  those  cocrictod  of 
small  offinises.  I  was  oommitted  in  the  evening,  and  to  secnn  m^  the  moK 
effectnaUy,  I  was  haodonffed,  and  left  rapperless  by  my  unfeelinif  jaUer,  to 
pass  the  night  in  wrelehednesa. 

My  first  object  was  to  rid  myself  of  my  haodcniSi,  whioh  I  8ar.«eded  in 
doing  after  two  honn^  hard  labor,  by  sawing  them  across  the  grating  of  the 
window.  Having  my  hands  now  at  liberty,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  force  the  door  of  my  apartment,  which  was  aeonred  on  the  ootside  by  a 
hasp  and  padlock.  I  devised  many  schem%8|  but  for  want  of  tools  to  work 
with,  was  unable  to  carry  them  into  execution.  I»  however,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  no  other  instroment  than  the  bolt  of  my 
handcuffo,  with  which,  thrusting  my  arm  through  a  small  window  or  aper- 
ture in  the  door,  I  forced  the  padlock ;  and  as  there-  was  now  no  other  bar- 
rier to  prevent  my  escape,  after  va  imprisonment  of  about  five  hours,  I  was 
once  more  at  large. 

It  was  now,  as  I  judged,  about  midnight ;  and  although  enfeebled  and 
tormented  with  excessive  hunger  and  fatigue — ^not  having  scarceU  wasted 
food  for  four  days — I  set  out  with  the  determination  of  reaching  iUcAdoi^  >f 
possible,  early  the  ensuing  morning.  By  break  of  day,  I  rn^^hed  and 
passed  through  Brintford,  a  town  of  considemble  note  and  witk*^  six  milea 
of  the  capital—but  so  great  was  my  hunger  at  this  moment^  (hat  I  was 
under  serious  apprehension  of  falling  a  victim  to  absolute  star\  AtioD,  if  not 
so  fortunate  soon  as  to  obtain  something  to  appease  it.  I  iwcollected  of 
having  read  in  my  youth  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  h.tnger,  which 
had  led  men  to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  excesset^  but  did  not 
then  think  that  fate  would  ever  thereafter  doom  me  to  an  M*most  similar 
situation. 

A  laborer  I  met,  near  Brintford,  informed  me  that  Sir  John  Millet,  whose 
seat  he  represented  but  a  short  distance,  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
many  hands  at  that  season  of  the  year  (which  was  in  the  sj^ring  of  1776), 
and  he  doubted  not  but  that  I  might  there  meet  with  employment  Willi 
my  spirits  a  little  revived,  at  even  a  distant  prospect  of  obtaining  something 
to  alleviate  my  sufferings,  I  started  in  quest  of  the  seat  of  Sir  John  agreeably 
to  the  directions  which  I  had  received ;  in  attempting  to  reach  which,  I 
mistook  my  way,  and  proceeded  up  a  graveled  and  beantifnlly-omamonted 
walk,  which  unconsciously  led  me  directly  to  the  garden  of  the  Prinoesa 
Amelia.  I  had  approached  within  view  of  the  royal  mansion  when  a 
glimpse  of  a  number  of  **  red-coats,"  who  thronged  the  yard,  satisfied  me  of 
my  mistake,  and  caused  me  to  make  an  instantaneous  and  precipitate  re- 
treat, being  determined  not  to  afford  any  more  of  their  mess  an  opportu* 
nity  of  boasting  of  the  capture  of  a  '*  Yankee  rebel.''  Indeed  a  wolf  or  a 
bear  of  the  American  wilderness,  could  not  be  more  terrified  or  panic-struck 
at  tho  sight  of  a  firebmnd,  than  I  then  was  at  that  of  a  British  red-coat  I 

Hav.og  succeeded  in  making  good  my  retreat  from  the  garden  of  hec 
highness,  without  being  discovered,  I  took  another  path  which  led  me  to 
where  a  number  of  laborers  were  employed  in  shoveling  gravel,  and  to  whom 
I  repeated  my  inquiry  if  they  could  inform  me  of  any  in  want  of  help^  etc; 
''Why,  in  troth,  friend,"  answered  one  in  a  dialect  peculiar  to  the  laboring 
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clMt  of  pec^le  of  QuX  put  of  the  oouotiy,  **m6  masUr,  Sir  John,  him  t 
goodly  iiMoy,  and  ••  we've  a  deal  of  work  now,  may-be  he'll  hire  you. 
*8iNMe  he  stop  a  little  with  ns  until  work  is  done,  he  may  then  gang  along; 
and  we'll  question  Sir  John,  whither  him  be  wanting  another  like  us  or  no  1" 

I  found  Sir  John  walking  in  his  front  yard,  in  oompany  with  several 
gentlemen,  and  <m  being  made  acquainted  with  my  business,  his  fiist  inquiry 
was  whether  I  had  a  hoe,  or  money  to  purchase  one^  and  on  being  answered 
Ib  the  negative,  he  requested  me  to  call  early  the  ensuing  morning,  and  he 
would  endeavor  to  furnish  me  with  one. 

It  is  impossible  Ant  me  to  expiess  the  satis&ction  that  I  felt  at  thfs  pros- 
poet  of  a  deliverance  from  my  wretched  situation.  I  was  now  by  so  long 
teting  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  my  legs  were  hardly  able 
to  support  me,  and  it  wss  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  succeedecl  in  reach- 
ing a  baker's  shop  in  the  neighborhood,  where  with  my  lour  remaining 
pennies,  which  I  had  reserved  for  a  last  resource,  I  purchMed  two  two* 
penny  loaves. 

Alter  four  days  of  intolerable  hunger,  the  reader  may  judge  how  great 
must  have  been  my  joy,  to  find  myself  in  possession  of  even  a  morsel  to  ap- 
pease it  Although  five  times  the  quantity  of  the  "staff  of  life"  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  have  satisfied  my  appetite,  yet,  as  1  thought  it  im- 
piobable  that  I  should  be  indulged  with  a  mouthful  of  anything  to  eat  in 
the  morning;  I  concluded  to  eat  then  but  one  loaf^  and  to  reserve  the  other 
for  another  meal ;  but  having  eaten  one,  so  far  from  satisfying,  it  seemed 
rather  to  increase  my  appetite  for  the  other — ^the  temptation  was  irresistible, 
the  cravinga  of  hunger  predominated,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  had 
devoured  the  remaining  one. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  I  was  compelled  to  resort  with  reluctanco 
to  a  carriage  house,  to  spend  another  night  in  misery.  I  found  nothing 
therein  on  which  to  repose  my  wearied  limbs  but  the  bare  floor,  which  was 
sufficieni  to  deprive  me  of  sleep,  however  much  exhausted  nature  required 
it  At  eight  o'clock  precisely  all  hands  were  called,  and  preparations  made 
for  a  commencement  of  the  labors  of  the  day..  I  was  furnished  with  a  large 
iron  fork  and  a  hoe,  and  ordered  by  my  employer  to  accompany  them,  and 
although  my  strength  at  this  moment  was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  me  to 
bear  even  so  light  a  burden,  yet  I  was  unwilling  to  expose  my  weakness,  so 
long  as  it  could  be  avoided — ^but,  the  time  had  now  arrived  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  me  any  longer  to  conceal  it,  and  I  had  to  confess  the  cause  to 
my  fellow  laborers^  so  far  ss  to  declare  to  them,  that  such  had  been  my  state 
of  poverty,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  small  loaves  of  bread,  1  had 
not  tasted  food  for  four  days  !  I  was  not^  I  must  confess,  displeased  nor  a 
Httle  disappointed  to  witness  the  evident  emotions  of  pity  and  commiseration, 
which  this  woeful  deolaration  appeared  to  excite  in  their  minds. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  were  visited  by  our  employer.  Sir  John,  who, 
noticing  me  particularly,  and  perceiving  the  little  progress  I  made  in  my 
labor,  observed,  that  although  I  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  stbut  hearty 
man,  yet  I  either  feigned  myself  or  really  was  a  very  weak  one.  On  which 
it  was  immediately  observed  by  one  of  my  friendly  fellow  laborers,  that  it 
was  not  surprising  that  I  lacked  strength,  as  I  had  eaten  nothing  of  con- 
sequence for  four  days !    Mr.  Millet,  who  appeared  at  first  little  disposed  to 
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credit  tbe  faet,  on  being  aawtred  by  me  that  it  wis  really  eo,  put  a  sbilliDg 
into  my  haad,  and  bid  me  go  immediately  and  parohaee  to  tiiat  amount  in 
bread  and  meat — a  request  which  the  leader  may  suppose  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  comply  with. 

My  repast  being  over,  one  of  the  men  was  ordered  by  my  hospitable 
friend  to  provide  for  me  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  bsm,  where  I  spent  the 
n!gbt»  on  a  eouoh  of  clean  straw,  more  sweetly  than  ever  I  had  done  la 
the  days  of  my  better  fortune.  I  arose  early,  madi  refreshed,  and  was  pie* 
paring  after  breakfast  to  accompany  the  laborers  to  their  work,  which  was 
no  sooner  diacovered  by  Sir  John,  than,  smiling^  he  bid  me  return  to  my 
couch  and  there  remain  nnttl  I  was  in  a  better  state  to  reaume  my  labon. 
Indeed,  the  generous  compaision  and  benevolence  of  this  gentlemen  was 
unbounded. 

After  having  on  that  day  partook  of  an  excellent  dinner,  which  had  been 
provided  expressly  for  me,  and  the  domestics  having  been  ordered  to  retire, 
I  was  not  a  little  aurprised  to  hear  myself  thus  addressed  by  him.  "  My 
honest  friend,  I  perceive  that  you  sre  a  sesfaring  man,  and  your  history 
probably  is  a  secret  which  you  may  not  wish  to  divulge ;  but,  whatever  cir- 
cumstances may  have  attended  you,  you  may  make  them  known  to  me  with 
the  greatest  safety,  for  I  pledge  my  honor  I  will  never  betray  you." 

Having  experienced  so  many  proofa  of  the  friendly  dispositioa  of  Mr. 
Millet,  I  could  not  lieaitate  a  moment  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
without  attempting  to  conceal  a  single  fact,  made  him  acquainted  with  every 
oircumatance  that  had  attended  me  since  my  first  enlistment  as  a  8oldier« 
After  expreaaing  hia  r^;ret  that  there  ahould  be  any  of  hia  countrymen 
found  BO  void  of  the  principlea  of  humanity,  al  to  treat  thus  an  unfortunate 
prisoner  of  war,  he  asaured  me  that  so  long  as  I  remained  in  his  employ  be 
would  guarantee  my  safety-— adding,  thst  notwithstanding  (in  consequence 
of  the  unhappy  differencea  which  then  prevailed  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies)  the  inhabitanta  of  the  latter  were  denominated  rebels, 
yet  they  were  not  without  their  frieuda  in  England,  who  wished  well  lo 
their  cause,  and  would  cheerfully  aid  them  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
present.  He  represented  the  soldiers  whom  it  had  been  reported  to  me 
were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  deserters,  as  a  set  of  mean  and  con- 
temptible wretches,  little  better  than  a  lawless  banditti,  who,  to  obtain  the 
fee  awarded  by  government  for  the  apprehension  of  a  deserter,  would  betray 
their  best  friends. 

•  Having  been  generously  supplied  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  by  Mr.  Millet,  I  contracted  with  him  for  six  <uonths,  to  super- 
intend his  strawberry  garden,  in  the  course  of  which  so  far  from  being  mo- 
lested, I  was  not  suspected  by  even  his  own  domestics  of  being  an  American. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  by  the  recommendation  of  my  hos- 
pitable friend,  I  got  a  berth  in  the  garden  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  where, 
although  among  my  fellow  laborers  the  American  rebellion  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  topic  of  their  conversation,  and  the  "  d— d  Yankee  rebels,"  as 
they  termed  them,  frequently  the  subjects  of  their  vilest  abuse,  I  was  little 
suspected  of  being  one  of  that  class  whom  they  were  pljsased  thus  to 
denominate.  I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  surpreaa  indignant  feelinga. 
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I  remainod  in  the  employ  of  ihe  princess  aboat  three  months,  and  then, 
in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  with  the  overseer,  I  hired  m jself  to  a 
farmer  in  a  small  Tillage  adj<N»ing  Brintford,  where  I  had  not  been  three 
weeks  employed  before  mmor  was  afloat  that  I  was  a  Yankee  prisoner  of 
war.  From  whence  the  report  arose,  or  by  what  oooasioned,  I  never  could 
Isam.  It  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  the  soldiers,  than  they  were  on  the 
alert,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  saize  my  peracm.  Fortunately,  I  was  ap- 
prised of  their  intentions  before  they  had  time  to  carry  them  into  effect  I 
was  howcTer  hard  pushed,  and  sought  fot  by  them  with  that  diligence  and 
peneyerance  that  certainly  deserved  a  better  cause.  I  had  many  hair- 
braaith  escapes,  and  most  assuredly  should  hays  been  taken,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  friendship  of  those  whom  I  suspect  felt  not  less  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  my  country,  but  dare  not  publicly  avow  it.  I  was  at  one  time  traced  by 
the  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  me  to  the  house  of  one  of  this  description,  in  whose 
garret  I  was  concealed,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  bed.  They  entered  and 
inquired  for  me,  and  on  being  told  that  I  was  not  in  the  house,  they  in- 
sisted on  searching,  and  were  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  chamber  stairs  for 
that  purpose,  when,  seising  my  clothes,  I  passed  up  through  the  scnttle,  and 
reached  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  thence  half-naked,  passed  to  those  of  the 
adjoining  ones,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  succeeded  in  making 
my  escape  without  being  discovered. 

Being  continually  harassed  by  night  and  day  by  the  soldiers,  and  driven 
from  place  to  place,  without  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  day's  work,  I  was 
advised  by  one  whose  sincerity  I  could  not  doubt,  to  apply  for  a  beith  as  a 
laborer  in  a  garden  of  his  royal  majesty,  situated  in  the  village  of  Quew,  a 
few  miles  from  Brintford ;  where,  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty,  it 
was  lepresentsd  to  me  that  I  should  be  perfectly  safe,  as  the  soldiers  dare 
not  approach  the  royal  premises,  to  molest  atty  one  therein  employed. 

The  overseer,  ignorant  even  that  I  was  an  American,  concluded  to  receive 
me  on  trial.  It  was  here  that  I  had  not  only  frequent  opportunities  to  se» 
his  loyal  majesty  in  person,  in  his  frequent  resorts  to  this,  one  of  his  country 
fetreatSi  but  once  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed  by  him.  The  fact  was, 
that  I  had  not  been  one  week  employed  in  the  garden,  before  the  suspicion 
of  my  being  either  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  a  spy,  in  the  employ  of  the  Ameri- 
can lebels,  was  communicated,  not  only  to  the  overseer  and  other  persons 
employed  in  the  garden,  but  even  the  king  hiipself  t  As  I  was  one  day 
busily  engaged  with  three  others  in  graveling  a  walk,  I  was  unexpectedly 
accosted  by  his  majesty :  who,  with  much  apparent  good  nature,  inquired  of 
me  of  what  country  I  was.  *' An  American  bom,  may  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty," was  my  reply,  taking  off  my  hat,  which  he  requested  me  instantly 
to  replace  on  my  head.  '*  Ah  I"  continued  he,  with  a  smile,  "an  American, 
a  stubborn,  a  very  stubborn  people  indeed !  And  what  brought  you  to  this 
country,  and  how  long  have  you  been  here  1**  "  The  fate  of  war,  your  ma- 
jesty. I  was  brought  to  this  country  a  prisoner  about  eleven  months  since.^ 
And,  thinking  this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  acquaint  him  with  a  few  of 
n:y  grievances,  i  briefly  stated  to  him  how  much  I  had  been  harassed  by 
the  soldiers.  **  While  here  employed,  they  will  not  trouble  you,"  was  the 
only  reply  he  made  and  passed  on.  The  familiar  manner  in  which  I  was 
interrogated  by  his  majesty,  had,  I  must  confess^  a  tendency  in  some  degrea 
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to  prepoiHfl  me  in  bii  favor.  I  at  least  inspected  him  to  poHeis  a  diapo- 
eitioD  leM  tTrannieal,  and  oapable  of  better  views  tlum  bad  been  imputed  to 
him ;  and  at  I  bad  freqaentf 7  heard  it  represented  in  America^  that  nninfln- 
enced  by  such  of  his  ministen,  as  unwisely  disregarded  the  reiterated  com- 
plaints of  the  American  people,  he  would  have  been  foremost  io  have  r^ 
dressed  their  grieyances,  of  which  they  so  justly  complained. 

I  continued  in  the  service  of  his  majesty's  gardener  at  Quew  about  fonr 
months,  when  the  season  having  arrived  in  which  the  work  of  the  gardei.er 
reqnired  less  kborers,  I,  with  three  others,  was  discharged ;  and  the  day 
after  engaged  myself  for  a  few  months,  t(^a  farmer  in  the  town  and  nmgh- 
borhood  where  I  had  been  last  employed — but»  not  one  week  had  expired 
before  the  old  story  of  my  being  an  American  prisoner  of  war,  etc.,  was  re- 
vived and  industriously  circulated,  and  the  soldiers,  eager  to  obtain  the  prof- 
fered bounty,  like  a  pack  of  Uood-hounds  were  i^n  on  the  track  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  surprise  me.  The  house  wherein  I  had  tsken  up  my 
abode,  wa»  several  times  thoroughly  searehed  by  them«  but  I  was  always  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  their  approach  in  season. 

I  had  been  strongly  of  the  opinion  by  what  I  had  myself  experienced, 
that  America  wss  not  without  her  friends  in  England,  and  those  who  were 
her  well-wishers  in  the  important  cause  in  which  she  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  ;  an  opinion  which  I  think  no  one  will  disagree  with  me  in  sayings 
was  somewhat  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  of  that  importance  as  entitles  it 
to  a  conspidotts  place  in  my  narrative.  At  a  moment  when  driven  almost 
to  a  state  of  despondency,  by  continual  alarms  and  fears  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  set  of  desperadoes,  who  for  a  very  small  reward  would  willingly 
have  undertaken  the  commission  of  almost  any  crime ;  I  received  a  message 
from  a  gentleman  of  respectability  of  Brintford,  J.  Woodstock,  Esq.,  re- 
questing me  to  repair  immediately  to  his  house. 

I  reached  his  house  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  aud  after  re- 
ceiving from  him  at  the  door  assurances  that  I  might  enter  without  fear  or 
apprehension  of  any  design  on  his  part  against  me,  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
introduced  into  a  private  chamber,  where  were  seated  two  other  gentlemen, 
who  appeared  to  be  persons  of  no  mean  rank,  and  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  Horne  Tooke  and  James  Bridges,  Esqs. — names  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  true  American. 

Finding  me  firmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  even  my  life  if  necessary  in  her  behalf,  they  began 
to  address  me  with  less  reserve ;  and  after  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums 
on  my  countrymen,  for  the  bravery  which  they  had  displayed  in  their  recent 
engagements  with  the  British  troops  as  well  as  for  their  patriotism  in  pub- 
licly manifesting  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  ministerial  party  in 
England,  who  to  alienate  their  affections  and  to  enslave  them,  had  endea- 
vored to  subvert  the  British  constitution,  they  inquired  of  me  if,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  my  country,  I  should  have  any  objection  to  take  a  trip  to 
Paris,  on  an  important  mission,  if  my  passage  and  other  expenses  were  paid, 
and  a  generous, compensation  allowed  me  for  my  trouble ;  and  which  in  all 
probability  would  lead  to  the  means  whereby  I  might  be  enabled  to  return 
to  my  country — to  which  I  replied  that  I  should  have  none.  After  having 
enjoined  upon  me  to  keep  everything  which  they  had  communicated,  a 
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profoniid  saeret^  they  presented  me  "with  a  guinea,  and  a  letter  for  a  gentle* 
men  in  White  Waltam,  a  country  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Brintford, 
which  they  requested  me  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there  remain  un* 
til  they  should  send  for  me,  and  by  no  means  to  fail  to  arrive  at  the  precise 
hour  that  they  should  appoint. 

After  partaking  of  a  little  refreshment,  I  set  out,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  and  reached  White  Waltam  at  half  past  eleven  the  succeeding  dtky, 
and  immediately  waited  on  and  presented  the  letter  to  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  and  who  gave  me  a  veiy  cordial  reoeption,  aLd 
whom  I  soon  found  was  as  real. a  friend  to  America's  cause  as  the  three 
gentlemen  in  whose  company  I  had  last  been.  It  wss  from  him  that  I  re- 
oeived  the  first  information  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
tioops,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  the  American  Congress. 
He  indeed  appeared  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  almost  every  important 
transaction  in  America,  since  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

I  remained  in  the  family  of  this  gentleman  about  a  fortnight,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  'SquiiB  Woodcock,  requesting  me  to  be  at  his  house, 
without  fail,  precisely  at  two  o'clock  the  morning  ensuing.  In  compliance 
with  which  I  packed  up  and  started  immediately  for  Brintford,  and  reached 
the  house  of  'Squire  Woodcock  at  the  appointed  hour.  I  found  there,  in 
company  with  the  latter,  two  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  by  whom  the  object  of  my  mission  to  Paris  was  now  made 
known  to  me — which  was  to  convey  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Franklin.  Everything  was  in  readiness,  and  a  chaise  ready 
hamefised  which  was  ta  convey  me  to  Charing  Cross,  waiting  at  the  door.  I 
was  presented  with  a  pair  of  boots,  made  expressly  for  me,  and  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  the  letter  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  bearer,  one  of  them  con- 
tained a  false  heel,  in  which  the  letter  was  deposited,  and  was  to  be  thus 
conveyed  to  the  doctor.  After  again  repeating  my  former  declarations,  that 
whatever  might  bo  my  fate,  they  should  never  be  exposed,  I  departed,  and 
was  conveyed  in  quick  time  to  Charing  Cross,  where  I  took  the  post-ooach 
for  Dover,  and  from  thence  was  immediately  conveyed  in  a  packet  to  Calais, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  landing,  started  for  Paris ;  which  I  reached  in 
safety,  and  delivered  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  letter  of  which  I  was  the  bearer. 

What  were  the  contents  of  this  letter  I  was  never  informed  and  never 
knew,  but  had  little  doubt  that  it  contained  important  information  relative 
to  the  views  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  regarded  the  affairs  of  America ;  and 
althoagh  I  well  knew  that  a  discovery,  while  in  the  British  dominions, 
would  have  proved  equally  fatal  to  me  as  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  I  was 
employed,  yet,  I  most  solemnly  declare,  that  to  be  serviceable  to  my  ooun* 
try  at  that  important  period,  was  much  more  of  an  object  with  me,  than  the 
reward  which  I  had  been  promised,  however  considerable  it  might  be.  My 
mterview  with  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  pleasing  one ;  for  nearly  an  hour  he  con- 
versed with  me  in  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  manner,  and  listened 
to  the  tale  of  my  sufferings  with  much  apparent  interest,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  encourage  me  vrith  the  assurance  that  if  the  Americans  should  suo- 
oeed  in  their  grand  object,  and  firmly  estoblish  their  independence,  they 
would  not  fail  to  remunerate  their  soldiers  for  their  services.  Bu^  alas  I  as 
regards  myself  these  assurances  Jiiave  not  as  yet  been  verified. 
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After  remaining  two  days  in  Paris,  letters  were  delivered  to  me  by  tli« 
doctor,  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  I  had  been  employed,  and 
which  for  their  better  seqirity,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  deposited  as  the  other, 
in  the  heel  of  my  boot ;  in  which  manner,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  my 
friends,  I  reached  Brintford,  in  safety,  and  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of 
any  one  as  to  the  important,  although  somewhat  dangerous,  mission  that  I 
had  been  engaged  in.  I  remained  secreted  in  the  house  of  'Squire  Wood* 
cock  a  few  days,  and  then  by  his  and  the  two  other  gentlemen's  request, 
made  a  second  trip  to  Paris,  and  in  reaching  which  and  in  delivering  my 
letters,  was  equally  as  fortunate  as  in  my  first  If  I  should  succeed  in  re- 
turning in  safety  to  Brintford  this  trip^  I  was,  agreeable  to  the  generous  pro- 
posal of  Doctor  Franklin,  to  return  immediately  to  France,  from  whence  he 
was  to  procure  me  a  passage  to  America.  But,  although  in  my  return  I  met 
with  no  difficulty,  yet,  as  if  fate  had  selected  me  as  a  vicUm  to  endure  the 
miseries  and  privations  which  afterward  attended  me,  but  three  hours  before 
I  reached  Dover  to  engage  a  passage  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  Calais,  aU 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  prohibited. 

My  flattering  expectations  of  being  enabled  soon  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  and  once  more  to  meet  and  enjoy  the  society  of  my  friends,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  twelve  months,  being  thus  by  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance completely  destroyed,  I  returned  immediately  to  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  I  had  been  last  employed  to  advise  with  them  what  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  do,  in  my  then  unpleasant  situation — for  indeed,  as  all  proa- 
pecte  were  now  at  an  end  of  meeting  with  an  opportunity  very  soon  to  re- 
turn to  America,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  remaining  any  longer  in  a 
neighborhood  where  I  was  so  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  fugitive  from 
justice  and  under  continual  apprehension  of  being  retaken,  and  immured 
like  a  felon  in  a  dungeon. 

By  these  gentlemen  1  was  advised  to  repair  immediately  to  London, 
where,  employed  as  a  laborer,  if  I  did  not  imprudently  betray  myself,  they 
thougLt  there  was  little  probability  of  my  being  suspected  of  being  an 
American.  This  advice  I  readily  accepted  as  the  plan  was  such  a  one  as 
exactly  accorded  with  my  opinion. 

I  ought  here  to  state  that  before  I  set  out  for  London,  I  was  entrusted  by 
these  gentlemen  with  five  guineas,  which  I  was  requested  to  convey  and  dis- 
tribute among  a  number  of  Americans,  then  confined  as  prisoners  of  war, 
in  one  of  the  city  prisons. 

I  reached  London  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  engaged  board  at 
five  shillings  per  week,  at  a  public  house  in  Lombard  street,  where,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  I  passed  for  a  farmer  from  Lincolnshire.  My  next  object 
was  to  find  ray  way  to  the  prison  where  were  confined  as  prisoners  of  war  a 
number  of  my  countrymen,  and  among  whom  I  was  directed  to  distribute 
the  five  guineas  with  which  I  had  been  entrusted  for  that  purpose  by 
their  friends  at  Brintford.  I  found  the  prison  without  much  difficulty,  but 
it  was  with  very  considerable  difficulty  that  I  gained  admittance,  and  not 
until  I  had  presented  the  turnkey  with  a  considerable  fee  would  he  consent 
to  indulge  me.  The  reader  will  suppose  that  I  must  have  been  very  much 
surprised,  when,  as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  prisoner's  apartment  was  opened, 
and  I  had  passed  the  threshold,  to  hear  one  of  them  exclaim,  with  much 
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apparont  astoDislimeiit, ''  Potter !  »  that  you !  how  in  the  name  of  heaveii 
came  70a  here  I"  An  exclamation  like  this  by  one  of  a  nnmber  to  whom 
I  supposed  myself  a  perfect  stranger,  caused  me  much  imeasiness  for  a  few 
moments,  as  I  expected  nothing  less  than  to  recognize  in  this  man,  some 
one  of  my  old  shipmates,  who  had  undoubtedly  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  my  being  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  having  been  confined  as  such  on 
board  the  guard  ship  at  Spithead.  Bnt»  in  this  I  soon  found  to  my  satisfEkC- 
tion  that  I  was  mistaken,  for  after  viewing  for  a  moment  the  person  by  whom 
I  had  been  thus  addressed,  I  discovered  him  to  be  no  other  than  my  old 
friend  Seigeant  Singles,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  acquunted  in 
America.  As  the  exclamation  was  in  presence  of  the  turnkey,  lest  I 
should  have  the  key  turned  upon  mo,  and  be  considered  as  lawful  a  pris- 
oner as  any  of  the  rest,  I  hinted  to  my  friend  that  he  certainly  mistook  me 
(a  Lincolnshire  fanner)  for  another  person,  and  by  a  wink  which  he  received 
from  me  at  the  same  moment,  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  renewal  of  our 
acquaintance  or  an  exchange  of  civilities  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  at 
any  other  time.  I  now,  as  I  had  been  requested,  divided  the  money  as 
equally  as  possible  among  them,  and  to  prevent  the  suspicions  of  the  keeper, 
I  represented  to  them,  in  a  feigned  dialect  peculiar  to  the  laboring  people  of 
the  Shire-towns,  that,  '*  me  master  wss  owing  a  little  trifle  or  so  to  a  rebel 
trader  of  one  of  his  majesty's  American  provinces,  and  was  'quested  by  him 
to  pay  the  balance  to  his  brother  Yankee  rebels  here  imprisoned." 

I  found  the  poor  fellows,  fifteen  in  number,  confined  in  a  dark  filthy 
apartment  of  about  eighteen  feet  square ;  and  which  I  could  not  perceive 
contained  anything  but  a  rough  plank  bench  of  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
a  heap  of  straw  with  one  or  two  tattered,  filthy  looking  blankets  spveail 
thereon,  which  was  p^bably  the  only  bedding  allowed  them.  For  four-  or 
.ve  daya,  af^  I  reached  London,  I  did  very  little  more  than  walk  about  the 
4ty,  viewing  such  curiosities  as  met  my  eye ;  when,  reflecting  that  reuain- 
ng  thus  idle,  I  should  not  only  be  very  soon  out  of  funds,  but  should  ran 
the  risk  of  being  suspected  and  apprehended  sa  beloDgiag  to  one  of  the 
oumeroos  gangs  of  pickpockets,  etc,  which  infest  the  streets  ol  the  city ;:  I 
applied  to  an  intelligence  office  for  a  coachman's  berth,  which  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  procure,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  My  employer, 
J.  Hyslop,  Esq.,  although  rigid  in  his  exactions,  was  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments, and  by  my  strict  prudence  and  abetinenee  from  the  numerous  diver- 
sions of  the  city,  I  was  enabled  in  the  six  months  which  I  served  him,  to  lay 
up  more  cash  than  what  I  had  earned  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The 
aext  business,  in  which  I  engu;ed  was  that  of  brickmaking,  and  which 
together  with  that  of  gardening,  I  pursued  in  the  summer  seasons  almost 
exclusively  for  five  years ;  in  all  which  time  I  was  not  once  suspected  of 
being  an  American. 

Despairing  of  meeting  with  a  favorable  opportunity  to  return  to  America, 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  prospects  of  a  eootinuation  of  the 
war  being  as  great  then  (by  what  I  could  learn)  as  at  any  period  fpom  its 
commencement,  I  became  more  reconciled  to  my  situation,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  woman  whose  parents  were  po<Nr  and  respeotaUe^  and 
who  I  soon  after  married.  I  took  a  small  ready-furnished  chamber  in  Bed 
OoBS  street^  where  with  the  fruits  of  my  hard  earnings^  I  was  enabled  to 
12 
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Ht*  tol«nbl7  oomfortoble  for  ihrM  or  four  yean — ^wlieo,  hy  rioknoM  and 
other  nnaTofdaUe  draumstanceB,  I  was  doomod  to  endare  miseriaa  unoMii- 
inoD  to  human  nature. 

In  the  winter  of  ITBl,  news  was  reoeiTed  in  London  of  the  surender  of 
the  arm/  of  Lord  Gorawaliis^  to  the  French  and  Ameriean  forces  t  The 
roc«(ipt  of  news  of  an  erent  so  unexpected  operated  on  the  British  ministen 
and  membeit  of  Pailiament^  like  a  tremendous  dap  of  thunder  Deep  aoiw 
row  was  oTidentl/  depicted  in  the  oountenanoes  of  those  who  had  beeft 
the  most  strenuous  adyocates  for  the  war— never  was  there  a  time  in  which 
I  longed  more  to  exult,  and  to  deelare  myself  a  true-blooded  Taakee. 

In  Septomher  1783,  the  glorious  news  of  a  deftnitiTe  treatj  of  peace  hav-  * 
ing  been  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  puUidy 
announced  in  London.  An  opportunity  indeed  now  presented  for  me  to 
return  once  more  to  mjr  native  country,  after  so  long  an  absence,  had  I  pos* 
sesRed  the  means ;  but  such  was  the  high  price  demanded  for  a  passage,  and 
such  had  been  my  low  wages,  and  the  expenses  attending  the  support  of 
even  a  small  family  in  London,  that  I  found  myself  at  this  time  in  poe- 
sesdon  of  funds  hardly  suffident  to  defray  the  expense  of  my  own  passage^ 
and  much  less  that  of  my  wife  and  child. 

To  make  the  best  of  my  hard  fortune,  I  became  as  rengned  and  reooodled 
to  my  situation  as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  I  continued  to  work  for 
Tery  small  wages,  for  three  or  four  years  after  the  peace — ^but  still  found 
my  prospects  of  a  speedy  return  to  my  country,  by  no  ways  flattering.  The 
peace  had  thrown  thousands  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  ov^ 
of  employment ;  Loudon  was  thronged  with  them — who,  in  preference  to 
atarving;  required  no  other  consideration  for  their  labor  than  an  humble 
living,  which  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  redudng  the  wages  of  the  laboring 
daas  of  people ;  who,  previous  to  this  event  were  many  of  them  so  ex- 
tremely poor,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  fns 
itheir  impoverished  familiea. 

Among  this  dass  I  must  rank  myself^  and  from  this  period  ought  I  to 
dato  the  •eommeneeoient  of  my  greatest  miseries,  which  never  fdled  to  at- 
tend me  in  a  greater  or  lees  degree  until  that  happy  moment,  tvhen  favored 
by  providence,  I  was  permitted  once  more  to  visit  the  peaceful  shores  ol 
the  land  of  mf  nativity. 

Having  in  vain  sought  for  mors  profiteUe  business,  I  wiss  induced  to 
Apply  to  an  ac^udntaSMe  for  instruction  in  the  ait  of  chair  bottoming^  and 
which  I  partia%  obtained  foom  him  for  a  trifling  oonmderation. 

It  was  now  (which  was  in  the  year  1789)  that  I  assumed  a  line  of  bnaU 
,ness  vei^  different  from  that  in  which  I  had  ever  before  been  engaged. 

Fortonately  for  me,  I  poesessed  strong  lungs,  which  I  found  very  neceo- 
Rary  in  an  employment  theeuccess  of  which  depended,  in  a  great  measure 
in  being  enabled  to  drown  the  voices  of  othen^  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
liation,  by  my  own.  ''Old-ehaiM  to  mend,"  became  now  my  eonetant  cry 
through  the  streets  of  London,  from  mcfning  to  night :  and  although  ] 
found  my  budness  not  so  prafitable  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  it 
yidded  a  tolerable  support  for  «iy  family  some  time,  and  probably  would 
have  continued  so  to  have  done,  had  not  the  almost  constant  illness  of  my 
«hildieii|  rendered  the  ecpenses  of  my  family,  much  greater  Hian  they 
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oUienrige  would  luiyo  lieen.  Thus  afflicted  bj  additional  carea  and  expenaoi 
mltliongh  I  did  eTeiything  in  mj  power  to  avoid  it»  I  waa  obliged  to  alleyiato 
Um  anfferinga  of  m j  familji  to  oontiaot  aome  trifling  debta  which  it  waa  not 
in  mj  power  to  discharge. 

I  now  becaaae  the  victim  of  additional  miaeriea— I  waa  viaited  by  a  bailiff 
•mployed  bj  a  creditor,  who  aeiaing  me  with  the  clawa  of  a  tiger,  dragged 
me  iirom  m j  poor  afflicted  family  and  inhumanlj  thruat  me  into  priaon  1 

Fortunately  for  me,  at  thia  melancholy  moment,  my  wife  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  it  waa  to  her  praiaeworthy  exertiona  that  her  poor  helpleaa  chiU 
dnan,  aa  well  aa  myaelf,  owed  our  preaervation  from  a  atate  of  atarvation  t 

Alter  having  for  four  montha  faingaiahed  in  a  horrid  priaon,  I  waa  liberated 
therefrom  a  mere  akeleton ;  the  mind  afflicted  had  tortured  the  body,  ao 
much  la  the  one  in  anbjection  to  the  other.  I  returned  aorrowful  and  de- 
jected to  my  afflicted  family,  whom  I  found  in  very  IHtle  better  condldon. 

We  DOW,  from  neoeaaity,  took  up  our  abode  in  an  obacure  aituation  near 
Hoorfielda ;  where,  by  my  conatant  application  to  bnaineaa,  I  aucceeded  In 
cflurning  daily  an  humble  pittance  for  my  family,  barely  anffioient  however  to 
■mtiafy  the  cravinga  of  nat«i« ;  and  to  add  to  my  afflietionai  aome  one  of  my 
fiunily  waa  almoat  oonatantly  Indiapoaed. 

However  wretched  my  aituation,  there  were  many  odiera  at  thia  period, 
with  whom  I  waa  particnlariy  acquainted,  whoae  aofferinga  were  greater  if 
poaaible  than  my  own ;  and  whom  want  and  miaery  drove  to  the  commiaaion 
of  Crimea,  that  in  any  other  aituation  they  would  probably  not  have  been 
guilty  of. 

While  hundreda  were  daily  becoming  the  wretched  victima  of  hunger  and 
fltarvatk>n,  I  waa  enabled  by  my  indoatry  to  obtain  a  moiael  each  day  for 
nay  fiuaily;  although  thia  morael,  which  waa  to  be  divided  among  four, 
would  many  timea  have  proved  inauffident  to  have  aatiafled  the  hunger  of 
one.  I  aeldom  evet  fiuled  from  morning  to  night  to  cry  ''old  chura  to  mend,**- 
Uuough  the  principal  atreeta  of  the  city,  but  many  timea  with  very  little 
SR^ceae — ^if  I  obtained  four  chain  to  rebottom  in  the  oonrM  of  one  day,  I 
eonaidered  myaelf  fortunate  indeed,  but  inatancea  of  auch  good  luck  were 
Tery  rare ;  it  waa  more  frequent  that  I  did  not  obtain  a  aingle  one,  and  after 
erying  the  whole  day  until  I  made  myaelf  hoane,  I  waa  obliged  to  retuim  to 
my  poor  family  at  night  empty  handed. 

So  many  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  aame  bnaineaai  that  had  I  not  raaorted 
to. other  neana  my  family  muat  inevitable  have  atarved«— while  crying  ''old 
chain  to  mend,"  I  collected  all  the  old  raga,  bita  of  paper,  naila  and  broken 
glaaa  which  I  could  find  in  the  atreeta,  and  which  I  deposited  in  a  bag^ 
that  I  carried  with  me  for  the  pnrpoae — theae  produced  me  a  trifle,  and 
that  trifle  when  other  raaourcea  failed,  procured  me  a  morael  of  broad,  or  a 
few  pounda  of  potatoes  for  my  poor  wife  and  children. 

In  February,  1792,  war  waa  declared  by  Great  Britain  againat  the  Repub- 
lic of  Fnanoe.  So  many  poor  people  enliated  into  the  afmy,  that  it  greatly 
improved  the  conditien  of  thoae  left  behind.  I  no  longer  found  it  neceaaary 
to  ooQect  the  acnqpinga  of  the  atreeta  an  I  had  been  obliged  to  do  for  the 
many  montha  paal  I  waa  now  enabled  to  pnrchaae  for  my  family  two  ot 
three  pounda  of  freah  meat  each  week»  an  article  to  which,  with  one  or  two 
«zoeptH)D%  we  had  boon  atrangen  for  more  than  a  year— having  aubaiated 
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ptincipallj  on  potatoes,  oat-meal  bread,  and  salt  fish,  and  aometimei  but 
rarely  however,  were  enabled  to  treat  ourselves  to  a  little  skim  milk. 

Had  not  other  afflictions  attended  me,  I  should  not  have  had  much  cauae 
to  complain  of  very  extraordinary  hardships  or  privations,  from  this  periled 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1807 ; — ^my  family  had  increased,  and  to 
Jncrease  my  cares  there  was  scarcely  a  week  passed  but  that  some  one  of 
them  was  seriously  indisposed— of  ten  children  of  which  I  was  the  tatbefi 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  bury  seven  under  five  years  of  age,  and  two  mora 
after  they  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty-— my  last  and  only  child  now 
living,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare  unto  me,  to  administer  help  and 
comfort  to  his  poor  afflicted  parent,  and  without  whose  assistance  I  should, 
fo  far  from  having  been  enabled  once  more  to  visit  the  land  of  my  nativity^ 
ere  this  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in  a  foreign  land,  and  that  too  by  a 
death  no  less  horrible  than  that  of  starvation ! 

As  my  life  was  unattended  with  any  very  extraordinary  circumstance^ 
except  the  one  just  mentioned,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  until 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilitieB 
on  the  part  of  Cheat  Britain,  in  1807, 1  shall  coDHnence  on  the  narration  of 
my  unparalleled  sufferings,  from  the  latter  period,  until  that  when  by  the 
kind  interposition  of  Providence,  I  was  enabled  finally  to  obtain  a  passage 
to  my  native  country ;  and  to  bid  an  adieu,  and  I  hope  and  trust  a  final  one, 
to  that  island,  where  I  had  endured  a  complication  of  miseries  beyond  the 
power  of  description. 

The  peace  produced  similar  effects  to  that  of  1783 — thousands  were 
thrown  out  of  employ  and  the  streets  of  London  thronged  with  soldiers 
seeking  means  to  earn  an  humble  subsistence.  The  cry  of  "old  chairs  to 
mend,**  and  that  too  at  a  very  reduced  price,  was  reiterated  through  tho 
streets  of  London  by  numbers  who  but  the  month  before  were  at  Waterloo 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country — ^which,  so  seriously  affected  my  busincH 
in  this  line,  that  to  obtun  food,  and  that  of  the  most  humble  kind  for  my 
family,  I  was  obliged  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  the  collecting  of  scrape 
of  rags,  paper,  glass,  and  such  other  articles  of  however  trifling  value  that  I 
could  find  in  the  streets. 

The  tenement  which  I  at  this  time  rented,  and  which  vras  occupied  by 
my  family,  was  a  small  and  wretched  apartment  of  a  garret,  and  Ibr  which  I 
had  obliged  myself  to  pay  sixpence  per  day,  which  was  to  be  paid  at  the 
close  of  every  week  ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  agreeably  to  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  land,  my  furniture  was  liable  to  be  seized.  In  consequence  of  my 
illness,  and  other  misfortunes,  I  fell  six  weeks  in  arrears  for  rent,  and  having 
returned  one  evening  with  my  wife  and  son,  from  the  performance  of  our 
daily  task,  my  kind  readers  may  judge  what  my  feelings  must  have  been  to 
find  our  room  stripped  of  every  article,  of  however  trifling  value,  that  it 
contained.  Alas,  O  heavens  I  to  what  a  state  of  wretchedness  were  we  now 
reduced !  If  there  was  anything  wanting  V>  complete  our  misery,  this  addi- 
tional drop  to  the  cup  of  our  afflictions,  more  than  sufficed.  Although  the 
real  vMue  of  all  that  they  had  taken  from  me,  or  rather  robbed  me  of  wculd 
not  if  publicly  disposed  of  have  produced  a  sum  probably  exceeding  five 
dollars ;  yet  it  was  our  all,  except  the  few  tattered  garments  that  we  had  oc 
iMtfbii^s,  and  were  serviceable  and  all  important  to  is  in  our  impoverished 
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litaation.  Not  an  article  of  bedding  of  any  kind  was  left  us  on  which  to 
repose  at  night,  or  a  chair  or  stool  on  which  we  could  rest  our  wearied  limbs  1 
but,  as  destitute  as  we  were,  and  naked  as  thej  had  left  our  dreary  apart- 
ment, we  had  nc  other  abiding  place. 

To  add  to  our  distress  my  poor  wife  fell  Tery  sick.  The  attendance  that 
her  helpless  situation  now  demanded,  it  was  not  within  my  power  to  afford 
her,  as  early  the  next  day  I  was  reluctantly  driven  by  hunger  abroad  in 
search  of  something  that  might  serve  to  contribute  to  our  relief.  I  left  my 
unfortunate  companion,  attend  by  no  other  person  but  our  little  son,  desti- 
tute' of  fuel  and  food,  and  stretched  on  an  armful  of  straw,  which  I  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  provide  myself  with  the  day  preceding; — the  wholo 
produce  of  my  labors,  this  day  (which  I  may  safely  say  was  the  most  mel- 
ancholy one  of  my  life)  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  shilling !  which  I 
laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  of  the 
necessaries,  which  the  situation  of  my  sick  companion  most  required.  Thua 
situated,  I  was  induced  to  make  my  application  to  the  overseer  for  assist* 
ance,  representing  to  him  the  deplorable  situation  of  my  family,  who  were 
actually  starving  for  the  want  of  that  sustenance  which  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  procure  for  them.  The  hard-hearted  official  thereupon  said  that 
I  was  a  vile  impostor,  who  was  seeking  by  imposition  to  obtain  that  support 
in  England,  which  my  own  country  had  withheld  from  me — that  the 
American  Yankees  had  fought  for  and  obtained  their  independence,  and  yet 
were  not  independent  enough  to  support  their  own  poor! — ^that  Great 
Britain  would  find  enough  to  do,  were  she  to  afford  relief  to  every  d — d 
Yankee  vagabond  that  should  apply  for  it !  Fortunately  for  this  abusiva 
British  scoundrel,  I  possessed  not  now  that  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
which  I  could  once  boast  of,  or  the  villian  (whether  within  his  majesty's 
dominions  or  not)  should  have  received  on  the  spot  a  proof  of  "  Yankee 
independence"  for  his  insolence. 

I  succeeded  finally  in  persuading  some  gentlemen  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  my  poor  wife  removed  to  thjB  hospital.  But  it  was  too  late.  She 
lingered  a  few  days  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  and  then  closed  her 
eyes  forever  on  a  world,  where  for  many  years,  she  had  been  the  unhappy 
subject  of  almost  constant  affliction. 

My  situation  was  now  truly  a  lonely  one,  bereaved  of  my  wife,  and  all 
my  children  except  one ;  who,  although  but  little  more  than  seven  years  o| 
age,  was  a  child  of  that  sprightliness  and  activity,  as  to  possess  himself  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chair-bottoming  business,  and  by  which  he  earned 
not  only  enough  (when  work  could  be  obtained)  to  furnish  himself  with 
food,  but  contribute  much  to  the  relief  of  his  surviving  parent,  when  con- 
fined by  illness  and  infirmity. 

When  my  health  would  permit^  I  seldom  failed  to  visit  daily  the  most 
public  streets  of  the  city,  and  from  morning  to  night  ciy  for  old  chairs  to 
mend — accompanied  by  my  son  Thomas.  If  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  job  of  work  more  than  we  could  complete  in  the  day,  with  the  per 
mission  of  the  owner,  t  would  cohvey  the  chairs  on  my  back  to  my  hnml> 
dwelling,  and  with  the  assistance  of  my  little  son,  improve  the  evening  i^j 
eomplete  the  work,  which  would  produce  us  a  few  halfpennies  to  purchase 
something  for  our  breakfast  the  next  morning.    But  it  was  very  seldom  thai 
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imtanoei  of  Uiis  kind  oooarred,  ts  it  wm  more  firoqooDtij  ike  oaie  tbat^  aftar 
dying  for  old  oluin  to  mend  the  whole  day,  we  were  obliged  to  zetura, 
hungry  and  weaiy,  and  without  a  tingle  halfpenny  in  oar  pockefea^  to  oar 
humble  dwelling,  where  we  were  obliged  to  faet  until  the  euooeeding  day--* 
and  indeed  there  were*  some  instances  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  CMt 
two  or  three  days  sueoeMiyely,  without  being  able  to  procure  a  single  job  ol 
work.  The  rent  I  had  obliged  myself  to  pay  eveiy  night,  and  frequently 
when  our  hunger  was  such  as  hardly  to  be  endured,  I  was  oUiged  to  reaenr^ 
the  few  pennies  that  I  was  possessed  of  to  apply  to  this  purpoee. 

In  our  most  starring  condition,  when  every  other  plan  failed,  my  little 
aon  would  adopt  the  expedient  of  sweeping  die  public  caaaeways  leading 
from  one  walk  to  the  other,  where  he  would  labor  the  whole  d^,  with,  the 
expectation  of  receiving  no  other  reward  than  what  the  geneioaity  of  gentle- 
men, who  had  occasion  to  cross,  would  induce  them  to  bestow  in  charity,  and 
which  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  a  few  pennies.  Bometimea  the  poor 
boy  would  toil  in  this  way  the  whole  day,  without  being  so  Ibrtanato  as  to 
receive  a  single  halfpenny — it  was  then  he  would  return  home  sonowful 
and  dejectod,  and  while  he  attempted  to  conceal  his  own  hunger,  with  teaia 
in  his  eyes,  would  lament  his  hard  fortune  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  some- 
thing to  appease  mine.  While  he  was  thus  employed  I  remained  at  home, 
but  not  idle,  being  as  busily  engaged  in  making  matches,  with  which  (when 
he  returned  home  empty  handed)  we  were  obliged,  as  £Magued  as  we  wen^ 
to  visit  the  markets  to  expose  for  sale,  and  where  we  were  obliged  some- 
times to  tarry  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  before  we  could  meet  with  a 
single  purchaser. 

Having  one  stormy  night  of  a  Saturday,  visited  the  market  with  my  son 
for  this  purpoee,  and  after  exposing  ourselves  to  the  chilling  rain  until  past 
ten  o'clock,  without  being  able  either  of  us  to  sell  a  single  matoh,  I  advised 
the  youth,  being  thinly  clad,  to  return  home,  feeling  disposed  to  tarry 
myself  a  while  longer,  in  hopes  that  better  success  might  attend  me,  aa 
having  already  fieted  one  day  and  night,  it  was  indispenrably  necessary  thai 
I  should  obtain  something  to  appease  our  hunger  the  succeeding  day  (Sun- 
day) or  what  seemed  almost  impossible,  to  endure  longer  its  torments  !  I 
remained  until  the  clock  struck  eleven,  the  hour  at  which  the  market 
closed,  and  yet  had  met  with  no  better  success  1  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  sensation  of  despondency  which  overwhelmed  me  at  thia 
moment!  I  now  considered  it  as  certain  that  I  must  return  home  with 
nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  our  craving  appetities — and  with  my  mind 
filled  with  the  most  heart-rending  reflections,  I  was  about  to  return,  when. 
Heaven  seemed  pleased  to  interpose  in  my  behalf;  and  to  send  relief  when 
I  little  expected  it  Passing  a  beefstall  I  attracted  the  notice  of  the  butoher, 
who  viewing  me  probably  as  I  was,  a  miserable  object  of  pity,  emaciated  by 
long  fastings,  and  clad  in  tattered  garmedfe,  from  which  the  water  was  fas4 
drippling,  and  judging  no  doubt  by  my  appearance,  that  on  no  one  could 
charity  be  more  properly  bestowed,  he  threw  into  my  basket  a  beePs  hearty 
with  the  requeat  that  I  would  depart  with  it  immediately  for  my  home,  il 
any  I  had  !  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  that  I  felt  on  this  oooa- 
lion,  in  so  unexpectedly  meeting  with  that  relief  which  my  situation  so 
much  required.    I  hastened  home  with  a  much  lighter  heart  than  what  I 
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Ittd  aatuipttod ;  and  wben  I  wiived  the  MOBatioDS  af  joy  exhibited  b/  my 
little  eon  on  Tiewiog  the  prise  tbet  I  bote,  produeed  effects  es  Tarioiu  at 
eztnordinsiy ;  he  wept»  thea  hmghed  and  daneed  with  traosport. 

In  long  and  ^oomy  winter  evenings,  when  unable  to  furnish  myself  with 
any  other  light  than  that  emitted  by  a  little  fire  of  sea-coal«  I  would  attempt 
to  driTo  away  melaocholy  by  amusaog  my  son  with  an  account  of  my 
Balive  eottotiy,  and  of  the  many  blessings  there  enjoyed  by  even  the  poorest 
eiasB  of  people-<-of  their  fair  fields  producing  a  regular  supply  of  bread-" 
their  oovenient  hooaesi  to  whioh  they  could  repair  after  the  toils  of  the  day, 
to  paitako  of  the  teits  of  their  labor,  safe  from  the  storms  and  the  cold,  and 
where  they  could  lay  down  their  heads  to  rest  without  any  to  molest  them 
or  to  make  them  aliaid.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  ez- 
dte  animalioB  in  the  ouod  of  the  poor  child,  than  an  account  so  flattering  of 
a  amntry  which  had  given  birth  to  hia  father,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
eeived  my  repeated  assuraooas  he  shonld  accompany  me  as  soon  as  an  op- 
portwiity  sboald  present  After  expressing  his  fean  that  the  happy  day 
was  yet  lar  distant,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  would  exckum,  *'  Would  to  God  it 
was  to-morrow  !'* 

About  m  year  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  I  was  taken  extremely  ill,  inso- 
much that  at  one  time  my  life  was  despaired  o(  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendless  and  lonely  situation  in  which  such  an  event  would  have  placed 
my  son,  I  should  have  welcomed  the  hour  of  my  dissolution,  and  viewed  it 
as  a  consummation  rather  to  be  wished  than  dreaded ;  for  so  great  had  been 
my  snfferings  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  miseries  to  which  I  was  still  ex- 
posed, that  life  had  really  become  a  burden  to  me— indeed,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  being  more 
wretched  than  I  had  been  for  the  three  years  past 

During  my  illness  my  only  friend  on  earth  was  my  son  Thomas,  who  did 
everything  to  alleviate  my  wants  within  the  power  of  his  age  to  do.  Some- 
times by  crying  for  old  chaiia  to  mend  (for  he  had  become  as  expert  a  work- 
man at  this  business  as  his  father),  and  sometimes  by  sweeping  the  cause- 
ways, and  by  making  and  selling  matches,  he  succeeded  in  earning  each  day 
a  trifle  sufficient  to  procure  for  me  and  himself  an  humble  sustenance. 

Prom  the  moment  that  I  had  informed  him  of  the  many  blessings  en* 
joyed  by  my  countrymen  of  every  class,  I  was  almost  constantly  uiged  by 
my  son  to  apply  to  the  American  consul  for  a  passage.  It  wss  in  vain  that 
I  rapreeented  to  him,  that  if  such  an  application  was  attended  with  success, 
and  the  opportunity  should  be  improved  by  me,  it  must  cause  our  sepa- 
ration, perhaps,  forever ;  as  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  accompany  me 
at  the  expense  of  govenmient. 

At  length,  having  leaned  the  place  of  residence  of  the  American  consul, 
and  fearful  of  the  oonseqaeDees  of  delay,  he  would  give  me  no  peace  until 
I  promised  that  I  would  accompany  him  there  the  succeeding  day,  if  fby 
strength  would  admit  of  it ;  for  although  I  had  partially  recovered  (rdv^  a 
severe  fit  of  siekneas,  yet  I  was  still  so  weak  and  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  walk. 

Hy  son  did  not  fotget  to  remind  me  early  the  next  moraiog  of  my  pro- 
mise, and  to  gratify  bin,  more  than  with  an  expectation  of  meeting  with 
much  success,  I  set  out  with  him,  feeble  as  I  was,  for  the  consul's.    I  was 
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never  before  so  sensible  of  the  effects  of  my  long  saffering — ^wbich  had 
prodaeed  that  degree  of  bodilj  weakness  and  debility,  as  to  leave  me  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  to  nove  without  the  assistanco  of  my  son ;  who,  when 
he  found  me  reeling  or  halting  through  weakness,  would  sapport  me  mitil 
I  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  proceed. 

Although  the  distance  was  but  two  miles,  yet  such  waa  the  stato  of  my 
weakness,  that  although  we  started  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  half  post 
three  o'clock  p.  x.  when  we  reached  the  consul's  office,  when  I  was  so  miicli 
exhausted  as  to  be  obliged  to  ascend  the  steps  on  my  hands  and  kneea. 

Fortunately  I  found  the  consul  in,  and  after  I  had  told  my  story,  which 
at  first  he  would  scarcely  believe,  he  informed  me  that  he  would  procure 
me  a  passage  at  government  expense :  but  that  my  son,  being  a  British  bora 
subject^  could  not  go  with  me.  But  that  he  would  send  my  son  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  1  would  agree  on  his  arrival  in  America  to  his  living  with 
a  connection  of  his.  To  this  I  joyfully  consented,  and  my  son  took  passage 
the  next  day  on  the  London  packet  for  Boston,  while  I,  being  too  infirm  to 
take  the  voyage,  was  boarded  at  a  public  inn  at  the  consul's  expense  until 
my  health  should  be  in  a  measure  re-established. 

In  eight  weeks,  I  was  so  far  recruited  by  good  living,  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  consul,  to  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  a  passage  to  my  native 
eountry,  and  which  was  procured  for  me  on  board  the  ship  Criterion  bound 
to  New- York.  We  set  sail  on  the  6th  April,  1823,  and  after  a  passage  of 
fbrty-two  days,  arrived  safe  at  our  port  of  destination.  Such  were  my  pleas- 
ing sensations  as  we  entered  the  harbor,  caused  by  the  reflection  that  on  the 
morrow  I  should  be  permitted  to  walk  once  more  on  American  ground, 
after  an  absence  of  almost  fifty  years,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  I  attempted 
to  close  my  eyes  in  sleep.  Never  was  the  morning's  dawn  so  cheerfully 
welcomed  by  me ;  and  as  my  feet  touched  the  shore,  I  did  not  foiget  to 
offer  up  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  had  not  only 
sustained  me  during  my  heavy  afflicUons  abroad,  but  had  finally  restpred 
me  to  my  native  country. 

From  New  York,  I  went  to  Boston,  and  there  met  my  son.  By  hia  earnest 
lequest,  I  visited  Bunker  Hill,  which  he  had  a  curiosity  to  view,  having 
heard  it  so  frequently  spoken  of  by  me  while  in  London,  as  the  place  where 
the  memorable  battle  was  fought^  and  in  which  I  received  my  wounds.  I 
eon  tinned  in  Boston  about  a  fortnight^  and  then  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  once 
more  my  native  State.  My  son  accompanied  mc  as  far  as  Boxbury.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  acquaint  my  readers,  that  as  I  had  left  mj 
father  possessed  of  very  considerable  property,  and  of  which,  at  his  decease, 
I  thought  myself  entitled  to  a  portion  equal  to  that  of  the  other  children, 
which  (as  my  father  was  very  economical  in  the  management  of  his  affairs) 
I  knew  could  not  amount  to  a  very  inconsiderable  sum.  It  was  to  obtain 
tins,  if  possible,  that  I  became  extremely  anxious  to  visit  immediately  the 
place  of  ray  nativity.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  I  arrived  in  Providence,  I 
hastened  to  Cranston,  to  seek  my  connections,  if  anywhere  to  be  found  ;  and, 
if  not,  to  seek  among  the  most  aged  of  the  inhabitants,  some  one  who  had 
not  forgotten  me,  and  who  might  be  able  to  fumisn  lue  with  the  sought  for 
*  information.  But,  alas,  too  soon  were  blasted  my  hopeful  expectations  of 
finding  something  in  reserve  for  me,  that  might  have  afforded  me  an  humble 
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snpporti  the  few  remainiDg  years  of  my  life.  It  was  by  a  distant  connection 
diat  I  was  informed  that  my  brothers  had  many  years  since  removed  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country — that  having  credited  a  rumor  in  circulation  of 
my  death,  at  the  decease  of  my  father,  had  disposed  of  the  real  estate  of 
which  he  died  possessed,  and  had  divided  the  proceeds  equally  among 
themselves  I  This  was  another  instance  of  adverse  fortune  that  I  had  not 
anticipated !  It  was  indeed  a  circumstance  so  foreign  from  my  mind  that  I 
felt  myself  for  the  first  time,  unhappy,  since  my  return  to  my  native  country, 
and  even  believed  myself  now  doomed  to  endure  among  my  own  countrymen 
(for  whose  liberties  I  had  fought  and  bled)  miseries  similar  to  those  that 
had  attended  me  for  many  years  in  Europe.  With  these  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, I  returned  to  Providence,  and  contracted  for  board  with  the  gentleman 
at  whose  house  I  had  lodged  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  town,  and  to 
whom  for  the  kind  treatment  that  I  have  received  from  him,  and  his  family, 
I  shall  feel  till  death  under  the  deepest  obligations  that  gratitude  can 
dictate ;  for  I  can  truly  say  of  him,  that  I  was  a  stranger  and  he  took  mo 
in ;  I  was  hungry  and  naked,  and  he  fed  and  clothed  me. 

As  I  had  never  received  any  remuneration  for  services  rendered,  and 
hardships  endured  in  the  cause  of  ray  country,  I  was  now  obliged,  as  my 
last  resort,  to  petition  Congress  to  be  included  in  that  number  of  the  few 
surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  for  whose  services  they  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  pensions — and  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  add,  fortho 
honor  of  my  country,  that  the  application  met  with  its  deserving  success — 
but^  although  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of  a  respectable  gentleman 
satisfactorily  confirming  every  fact  therein  stated — ^yet  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple, than  that  I  wi$  absent  from  the  country  toJien  the  pennon  law  passed — 
my  petition  was  refected  !  Header,  I  have  been  for  thirty  years,  as  you 
will  perceive  by  what  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  subject^  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  almost  all  the  miseries  with  which  poor  human  nature  is 
eapable  of  being  afflicted — yet,  in  no  one  instance  did  I  ever  feel  so  great 
a  degree  of  depression  of  spirits,  as  when  the  fate  of  my  petition  was 
announced  to  me ! 

To  conclude :  Although  I  may  be  again  unfortunate  in  a  renewal  of  my 
application  to  government,  for  that  reward  to  which  my  services  so  justly  en- 
title me,  yet  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  privileged,  after  enduring  so  much, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  among  those  who  I  am  confident  are 
possessed  of  too  much  humanity  to  see  me  suffer ;  and  which  I  am  sensible 
I  owe  to  the  divine  goodness,  which  graciously  condescended  to  support  me 
under  my  numerous  afilictions,  and  finally'  enabled  me  to  return  to  my  na- 
tive country  in  the  79th  year  of  my  age.  For  this  I  return  unfeigned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty ;  and  hope  to  give  during  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
convincing  testimonies  of  the  strong  impression  which  those  afflictions  made 
on  my  mind,  by  devoting  myself  sincerely  to  the  duties  of  religion. 


The  preceding  narrative  of  one  of  the  more  humble  sufferers  from  our 
levolutionary  contest,  we  trust,  has  been  found  interesting.  A  literary 
gentleman  wrote  down  his  memoirs  from  his  lips,  as  here  given,  slightly 
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•bridged.  Tbata  w«ra  jmbliilied  in  a  tnudl  book,  with  a  title  nearlj  id«n- 
tieal  with  tbat  which  heads  thii  ertiele.  A  friend  at  oar  elbow,  recollects 
when  a  bo7*--mon  than  thirty  jeais  since— seeing  a  little,  crooked,  long* 
bearded  old  nian,  leaning  on  a  cane,  aeeompanied  by  a  young  lad,  traTeling 
about  the  conntij,  peddling  -tbis  "life  and  BemarkaUe  Adventures."  Of 
bis  subsequent  history,  we  are  uninformed ;  but  he  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  gathered  to  his  luhers-— and  a  neglectod  spot,  in  some  isolated  country 
ehureh-yard,  ia,  piobably  the  fsstiii|^plaoe  of  the  mortal  remains  of  hauxL 
R.  PoTTsn,  '^a  nattve  of  ftanstDn,  Bh«de  Island,  who  was  a  soldier  in  th« 
American  ] 


THE 
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JA1IX8  OTIS,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  PATRICK  HSNBY,  OF  YIBGINU 


Oeatobt  18  an  art  more  practiced  by  the  American,  than  by  any  other 
people ;  and  becaoae  by  none  ia  it  so  much  reqaired.  The  nature  of  their 
inatitntiona  demanda  it,  the  boainess  of  goremment  being  with  all,  and  open 
to  all  for  public  diacusaion.  Their  £Bcility  in  extern poraneooa  oratory  ia  the 
anrpriae  of  other  people.  That  American  embaaaador  and  hiatorian  who 
aatoniahed  Engliah  gentlemen  at  a  pablic  dinner  in  their  country,  by  the 
force  and  poliahed  beauty  of  an  unexpected,  unprepared  apeech,  only  aup- 
plied  an  example  of  what  othera  of  hia  countrymen  could  have  equaled. 

We  give  in  these  pagea  akctchea  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  the 
era  of  our  revolution— Jamss  Ona  and  Patuck  Hbrbt.  The  history  of 
the  latter  haa  been  made  widely  known  by  the  geniua  of  Wirt,  but  of  the 
former  few  memorials  remiun :  many  whose  eyes  trace  these  lines,  herein, 
for  the  first  time,  learn  hia  name.  Yet  before  the  year  1770,  no  American, 
excepting  Dr.  Franklin,  was  so  well  known,  and  so  often  named  in  the 
colonies  and  in  England.  His  papers  have  all  perished,  none  of  his  speeches 
were  recorded,  and  he  himself  was  cut  off  just  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution, 
80  that  his  name  is  not  associated  with  familiar  public  documents.  It  ia 
owing  to  thia  that  the  most  learned,  eloquent^  and  influential  man  of  the 
time  ia  now  so  little  known,  that  the  following  language  of  President  Adams 
seemed  exaggerated,  although  Chief  Juatice  Dona,  and  other  eminent  char- 
acters, uaed  commendation  equally  strong.  Saya  President  Adams:  "I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,  and  I  solemnly  say,  I  have  never  known 
a  man  whose  love  of  his  country  was  more  ardent  or  sincere ;  never,  one 
who  suffered  so  much ;  never,  one  whose  services  for  any  ten  years  of  hia 
life  were  so  important  and  essential  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  as  those  of 
Mr.  Otis,  from  1760  to  1770." 

Jamss  Ona  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  and  was  bom  at  West 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  February  6, 1724.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
itadied  law,  and  aettled  in  Boston,  where  he  soon  attained  to  the  highest 
nuik  in  his  profession. 

He  came  upon  the  stage  at  a  time  when  the  mother  country  had  deter- 
mined  to  enforce  her  "Acts  of  Trade," — ^laws  of  parliament  which  bore  with 
eroshiog  force  upon  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  colon ieK,  especially 
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thoM  of  New  EnglaDd.  These  people  were  deeoended  from  that  vtrtaoua^ 
but  stem  and  inflexible  part  of  the  English  iiation,  who,  determined  not  to 
bear  the  chains  of  religious  and  kingly  tyranny,  had  sought  and  found  a 
home  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  continent  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  suffer 
ing.  They  owed  nothing  to  the  royal  goTemment  but  their  charter,  yet  the 
moment  they  began  to  overcome  the  first  great  trials  of  their  new  settle- 
ment, they  were  doomed  to  submit  to  a  system  of  restrictive  laws,  calculated 
to  crush  them  to  jioverty.  Having  no  great  staple  of  agriculture,  the  only 
resource  for  accumulating  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  were  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  but  here  their  exertions  w^re  impeded  by  these  laws. 
These  forbade  them  to  manufacture,  because  the  manufactures  of  England 
would  be  injured ;  they  were  restiicted  in  their  commerce,  because  the 
English  shipping-interest  would  suffer.  Even  the  fish  they  caught  off  their 
own  coast,  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  for  French  and  Spanish  molasses, 
because  the  English  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  would  be  thus 
deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  supplying  them  with  the  finny  tribe.  They 
could  not  import  teas  from  Holland,  because  it  interfered  with  the  East 
India  Company ;  in  fine,  they  could  not  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  cor 
with  any  other  nation.  Everything  brought  to  the  colonies  must  be  in 
English-built  ships,  owned  in  England,  and  manned  by  English  sailors. 
The  boasted  protection  of  the  mother  country  was,  to  use  the  language  of 
Sir  Edmund  Burke,  "  perfect  uncompensated  slavery." 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760,  the  custom- hoas« 
officers,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  England,  began  to  take 
measures  to  strictly  enforce  all  these  obnoxious  laws,  some  of  which  had 
remained  a  dead  letter.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  an  order  in  council  was 
received  to  carry  into  effect  these  laws  of  trade,  and  to  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province  for  writs  of  assistance^  a  species  of  search  warrant  to  be 
granted  to  the  officers  of  customs,  to  search  for  goods  on  which  duties  had 
not  been  paid. 

Hutchinson,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province,  was  at  this  juncture 
appointed  by  the  crown  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  thu^s  for  the 
time,  having  united  in  his  one  person  the  highest  judicial  and  executive 
office^  in  the  province.  This  extraordinary  power  conferred  upon  one  man, 
evinced  the  unfriendly  designs  of  government,  and  was  a  cause  of  just  alarm 
to  all  reflecting  minds.  Otis  was  at  this  time  Advocate  General :  believing 
these  laws  were  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  refused  to  give  his  official  assist- 
ance, and  at  once  resigned  his  office,  which  was  not  only  very  lucrative, 
but,  if  filled  by  an  incumbent  of  a  compliant  spirit,  led  to  the  highest  favors 
from  the  crown. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem  engaged  Otis  and  Thatcher  to  make 
their  defense.  The  trial  took  place  in  February,  1761,  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  old  Town  House  in  Boston,  before  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinson,  as  Chief  Justice,  with  four  Associate  Judges.  The  court  was 
crowded  with  the  most  eminent  citizens,  deeply  solicitous  in  the  cause 

The  case  was  opened  for  government  by  Mr.  Gridley,  the  old  law  tutor  of 
Otis,  and  very  ably  argued  :  in  all  his  points  he  made  his  reasoning  depend 
tipon  this  consideration — "  if  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  sove* 
reign  legislator  of  the  British  Empire,  then,  etc."     He  was  replied  to  by  Mb 
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Thatcher,  ic  an  ingemoiis,  sensible  speech,  delivered  with  great  mildress. 
*  But,"  in  the  language  of  President  Adams,  '*  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire ;  with 
a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
glance  of  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence, 
he  hurried  away  all  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then  and 
there  born.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes  were  then  and  there  sown. 
Every  man  of  an  immense,  crowded  audience,  appeared  to  me  to  go  away 
as  I  did,  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  Then  and  Ihere 
ttftvs  thefir§t  scene  of  the  first  act  of  ojppositicn^  to  the  arbitrary  elattM  of  Oreat 
Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Indepbndbnoi  was  horn.  In  fifteen 
years,  t.  s.  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  declared  himself  free." 

In  opening  this  case,  Otis  said,  ''I  will  to  my  dying  day  oppose  with  all 
the  powers  and 'faculties  Gknl  has  given  me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  villainy  on  the  other,  as  is  this  writ  of  assistance.  It 
appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive 
of  English  liberties  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that  ever  was 
found  in  an  English  law  book."  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  resigning 
his  office  of  Advocate  General,  that  he  might  argue  this  cause,  of  the  enemies 
he  thereby  had  made,  and  how  from  his  very  soul  he  despised  them.  '*  Let," 
added  he,  "the  consequences  be  what  they  will,  I  am  determined  to  proceed. 
The  only  principles  of  public  conduct  that  are  worthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a 
man,  are  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  and  applause,  and  even  life,  to  the 
sacred  calls  of  his  country.  These  manly  sentiments,  in  private  life,  make 
the  good  citizen ;  in  public  life,  the  patriot  and  the  hero.  I  do  not  say  that, 
when  brought  to  the  test,  I  shall  be  invincible.  I  pray  God  that  I  may 
never  be  brought  to  the  melancholy  trial,  but  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  then 
be  known  how  far  I  can  reduce  to  practice,  principles  which  I  know  to  be 
founded  in  truth."  He  then  proceeded  with  the  subject  of  the  writ,  which 
the  officers  of  the  revenue  were  afraid  to  use  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Superior  Court.  That  it  was  impossible  to  devise  a  more  outrageous  instru* 
ment  of  tyranny,  one  which  naturally  led  to  such  enormous  abuses. 

"This  writ,"  said  he,  "being  general,  is  illegal.  I  admit  that  special 
writs  of  assistance,  to  search  special  places,  may  be  granted  to  certain  persons 
on  oath ;  but  I  deny  that  the  writ  now  prayed  for  can  be  granted.  In  the 
first  place  the  writ  is  universal,  being  directed  to  all  and  singular  justices, 
sheriffs^  oonstaUes,  and  all  other  officers,  and  subjects ;  so  that  it  is  in  short 
directed  to  every  subject  in  the  king's  dominions.  Everyone  with  this  writ 
may  be  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner,  also,  may  control,  imprison,  or  mnrder 
any  one  within  the  realm.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  perpetual— there  is  no 
return.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no  person  for  his  doings.  Every  man  may 
reign  secure  in  his  petty  tyranny,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around 
him,  until  the  tramp  of  the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in  his 
soul.  By  this  writ  not  only  deputies,  but  Cheir  menial  servants,  in  the  day- 
time, may  enter  our  houses,  shops,  etc.,  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
them ;  and  thus  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but  to  have  the  curse  of 
Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ;  to  be  the  servant  of  servants,  the  most  despi- 
cable of  God's  creation  ?  Now,  one  of  the  most  essential  branches  of  English 
liberty,  is  the  freedom  of  ane*s  house.    A  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and 
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whil«  ht  U  qoM^  h«  it  as  well  guaided  in  it^  at  s  priooe  is  in  bk.  Thia 
writ^  if  decltnd  legal,  would  totally  annihilate  prinlege.  Cnstom-hooM 
offioei%  with  th«ir  mantala,  maj  enter  our  hooaes  when  thej  pleaee,  maj 
break  leck%  ban»  and  everything  in  their  way ;  and  whether  they  break 
thfough  malice  or  raTenfa,  no  man,  no  eoort  can  inqnire.  Bare  aosiiioion 
withoat  oath  is  soAcMni."  He  cited  some  &ets  in  proof  of  this,  and  then 
went  CD  to  show,  by  an  old  statute,  that  any  person,  as  well  as  the  costom* 
house  oiBcen,  had  this  power.  **  What  a  scene^''  said  he,  **  does  this  open  f 
Every  man,  prompted  1^  reveage,  ill  hnmor,  or  wantonneas,  to  inspect  the 
inside  of  his  neighbor^  hoose^  may  get  a  writ  of  assistance.  Others  will  ask 
it  from  self-defense.  One  arbitnry  act  will  provoke  another,  nntil  society 
be  involved  in  tinnaltand  in  blood.** 

His  argnment  lasted  about  five  honrs,  end  the  summary  of  it  can  now 
only  be  given  bi  tho  words  of  Prarident  Adam%  scraps  of  which  only  have 
we  room  to  iasertb  He  divided  it  into  five  parts :  ^  L  He  began  with  an 
exordiun^  mainly  personal.  2.  A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
state  of  natdre.  He  asserted  that  every  man,  merely  natural,  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  subject  to  no  law,  but  the  law  written  on  lus  hear^  and 
revealed  to  him  by  his  liaker^  in  the  constitntion  of  his  nature^  and  the  in* 
spirstion  of  his  nndesstanding  and  his  consdenoe.  His  right  to  his  life,  his 
liberty,  no  created  being  could  rigfatfnlly  contest  Nor  was  his  right  to  his 
property  less  inoontestible.  The  club  that  he  had  snapped  from  a  tree^  for 
a  stafl^  or  for  defense,  was  his  own.  His  bow  and  arrow  wers  his  own ;  if 
with  a  pebble  he  had  killed  a  partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No 
creature,  man  or  beasti  had  a  right  to  teke  it  from  him.  If  he  had  taken 
'  an  eel,  or  a  smelt^  or  a  scnlpion,  it  was  his  property*  In  short,  he  sported 
upon  this  topic  with  so  much  wit  and  humor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
so  much  indisputoble  Iruth  and  reason,  that  he  was  not  less  entertaining 
than  instructive.  He  asserted  that  these  rights  were  inherent  and  inalien- 
able. That  they  never  conld  be  surrendered  or  alienated,  but  by  idiots  or 
madmen,  and  all  such  acts  were  void,  and  not  obligatory  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Nor  were  the  poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Quaker  in  Philadel- 
phia, or.  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  ever  asserted  the  rights  of  negroes  in 
stronger  terms.  Toung  as  I  wss,  and  ignorant  aa  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the 
doctrine  he  taught ;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and  still  shudder  at 
tne  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  .from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  rights  of  masters  and  servaute  clash,  and  can  be  decided  only  by 
force  ?  I  adore  the  idea  of  gradual  abolitions  t  but  who  shall  decide  how 
fast  or  how  slowly  these  abolitions  shall  be  made  ? 

8.  From  individual  independence  he  proceeded  to  association.  If  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  say  that  men  were  gre- 
gnriotts  animals,  like  wild  geese,  it  would  surely  offend  no  delloaoy  to  say, 
they  were  social  animals  by  nature ;  that  there  wers  natural  sympnthies, 
and,  above  all,  the  sweet  attraotion  of  the  sexes,  which  most  soon  draw 
them  together  in  little  groupa,  and  by  degrees,  in  larger  congregations,  fcf 
mutual  asaistance  and  defense.  And  this  must  have  happened  before  any 
formal  covenant,  by  express  words  or  signs,  was  concluded*  When  general 
councils  and  deliberations  were  commenced,  the  objects  could  be  no  othur  than 
the  mutual  defense  and  security  of  every  individual  for  his  life,  bis  liberty, 
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tfid  \m  property.  To  sappoM  them  surprised  by  fraud,  or  compelled  by 
force  into  any  other  compact,  could  confer  no  obligation  of  obedience. 
Every  man  had  a  right  to  trample  it  under  foot  whenever  he  pleased.  In 
shorti  he  asserted  their  rights  to  be  derived  only  from  natufa»  and  the 
author  of  nature ;  that  they  were  inherent^  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by 
any  laws^  facts,  contracts,  covenants^  or  stipulationsi  which  man  could 
devise. 

4»  These  principles  and  rights  were  brought  into  the  BogUsh  constitu* 
tioa  as  fundamental  laws.  And  under  this  head  he  went  back  to  the  old 
Bason  laws,  and  to  Mi^na  Charta,  and  the  fifty  OMfirmations  of  it  in  parlia- 
ment He  asserted  that  the  security  of  these  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  had  been  the  object  of  all  those  struggles  against  arbitrary  power, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  civil  and  political,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  in  eveiy 
i^e.  He  asserted  that  our  anceston,  ss  British  subjects,  and  we  their 
descendants,  as  British  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those  rights,  by  the 
British  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  our  provincial 
charter. 

6w  He  then  examined  the  Acts  of  Trade^  one  by  one^  and  demonstrated, 
that  if  they  wero  considered  ss  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all  our  security 
of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  every  right  of  nature,  and  the  English  con- 
■tituUon,  and  the  charter  of  the  English  province. . 

He  then  proceeded  to  enlaige  upon  the  odious  Navigation  Act,  as  the 
first  in  order  among  those  acts,  which  were  now  to  be  enforoed  by  the  Writs 
of  Assistance.  The  main  provisions  of  this  act  prohibited  importations  to 
these  colonies,  excepting  in  British-built  ships,  manned  by  British  sailon, 
and  no  goods  of  foreign  production  could  be  brought^  even  in  English  ship- 
ping, excepting  from  the  countries  that  produced  them.  The  Navigation 
Act,  however,  was  wholly  prohibitory,  it  abounded  with  penalties  and  fo^r- 
foituresi  but  it  imposed  no  taxes.  The  distinction,  therefore,  was  vastly 
great  between  this  and  the  Acta  of  Trade.  Though  no  nvenue  was  to  be 
derived  from  this  act,  still  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  these  writs, 
and  houses  wera  to  be  broken  open  and  ransacked  under  their  authority  to 
enforce  it.  He  discussed  most  amply  all  the  effects  which  the  Acts  of 
Navigation  produced  upon  the  colonies. 

From  the  Navigation  Act  he  pawed  to  the  Acti  of  Trade,  and  these,  h« 
contended,  imposed  taxes,  enormous,  burdensome,  intolemUe  taxee;  and 
on  this  topic  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  talent,  for  powerful  declamation,  and 
invective  against  the  tyrant^  n/  iasuiJticKi  wH^koui  r^rwentoAicfi.  From  the 
eneigy  with  which  Otis  urged  this  position,  that  taxation  without  ropresen- 
tation  is  tyranny,  it  came  to  be  a  oofimmn  moamn  wi  Ifte  momHh  of  every  one. 
And  with  him  it  formed  the  basis  of  all  his  speeches  and  political  writings ;  he 
builds  all  his  opposition  to  arbitnry  measures  iirom  this  foundation,  and 
perpetually  recurs  to  it  through  his  whole  career,  as  the  great  constitutional 
theme  cf  liberty,  and  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  opposition  to 
arbitrary  power. 

He  showed  by  many  sound  and  striking  observations,  how  unjust^  op- 
ptessive^  and  impracticable,  were  these  Acts  of  Trade ;  that  they  never  had 
been,  and  never- could  be  executed;  and  asserted,  what  must  then  have 
been  considered  rather  extravagant^  though  it  was  doubtless  true,  *Thal  if 
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Ihe  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  ia  peraoD,  were  encamped  on  Boston  Common,  al 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  with  ali  his  navy  on  onr  coast,  he  woulc 
not  be  able  to  execute  these  laws.  They  would  be  resisted  or  eluded.*  Ue 
further  advanced  principles,  while  commenting  on  the  Sugar  Act,  that  must 
have  been  heard  by  his  audience  with  Tery  strong,  but  very  different  esko- 
tions,  when  he  asserted  this  act  'to  be  a  revenue  law,  a  taxation  law,  made 
by  a  foreign  legislature,  without  our  consent,  and  by  a  legislature  who  had 
no  feeling  for  ns»  and  whose  interest  prompted  them  to  tax  us  to  the  quick.' 

The  last  ground  taken  by  him  in  commenting  on  these  kter  Acts  of 
Trade,  was  their  inoompatibility  with  the  charter  of  the  colony.  In  advert- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  chsrters  and  the  colony,  he  fell  naturally  on  the 
merit  of  its  foundersi  in  undertaking  so  perilous,  arduous,  and  almost  dea- 
perate  an  enterprise;  in  'disforesting  bare  creation;'  in  conciliating  and 
necessarily  contending  with  Indian  natives ;  in  purchasing,  rather  than  con- 
quering a  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  their  own  expense,  by  the  sweat  of  their 
own  brows,  at  the  hasard  and  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives ;  without  the 
smallest  aid,  assistance,  or  comfort,  from  the  government  of  England,  oi 
from  England  itself  as  a  nation :  on  the  contrary,  meeting  with  constant 
jealousy,  envy,  intrigue  againet  their  charter,  their  religion,  and  all  their 
privileges.  Ue  reproached  the  nation,  parliament  and  king  with  injustice^ 
il liberality,  ingratitude,  and  oppression,  in  their  conduct  toward  this  countiy, 
in  a  style  of  oratory  I  never  heard  equaled  in  this  or  any  other  country." 

After  the  close  of  his  aigument^  the  court  decided  that  it  could  see  no 
foundation  for  the  writ ;  but  as  the  practice  in  England  was  unknown,  they 
would  adjourn  the  question  until  the  next  torm.  It  was  never  iigain  there 
agitated,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  court  secretly  granted  tho 
writs.  It  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  custom- house  officers  never  dared  to  ex- 
ecute them.  No  cause  in  the  annals  of  colonial  jurisprudence  had  ever 
given  rise  to  such  powerful  argument  When  the  profound  learning  of  the 
advocate,  the  powers  of  wit,  fancy,  and  pathos,  with  which  he  could  co- 
piously illustrate  that  learning  and  the  ardent  character  of  his  eloquence  are 
considered ;  when  we  reflect  upon  the  personal  sacrifices  he  made  to  appear 
on  the  occasion,  the  deep  foresight  he  had  of  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
that  would  have  followed  the  success  of  this  hateful  application — when  all 
these  circumstances  are  recallod,  the  power  and  magnificence  of  this  oration 
may  be  imagined.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  that  were  involved,  and 
the  fearless  energy  with  which  they  were  developed  and  elucidated,  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred,  we  need  not 
bo  surprised  at  the  declaration  of  President  Adams :  "  I  do  say,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  Mr.  Otis'  oration  against  writs  of  aasiiitanco 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

Beside  the  great  public  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  results  of  this  trial,  some 
incidents  of  a  personal  nature^  of  an  interesting  character  were  attendant 
upon  it.  Otis  was  the  pupil  of  Gridley,  the  attorney  for  tho  ofiiceia  of 
Gustoms.  He  felt  for  his  character  a  high  respect,  and  sincere  gratitude  for 
his  instructions ;  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  these  feelings  on  this  occasion* 
*<It  was,"  says  President  Adams,  '*  a  moral  spectacle,  more  affecting  to  mo 
than  any  I  over  ¥dtnessed  on  the  stage,  to  observe  a  pupil  treating  his  master 
TKith  all  the  deforencoi  respect^  esteem,  and  affection  of  &  son  to  a  father,  and 
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that  wiUioiU  tbe  laiit  affMtation;  wkiW  ho  btOed  and  eonftmod«d  all  hit 
aathoiitiM^  ocmfuM  all  hia  aigaiiMnti»  and  radscad  ym  to  ailanoa  P' 

The  fliowBy  by  ito  agenta,  acevmnlatad  couatBiictiOQ  upon  oooatroalioiiy 
and  inference  upon  inference,  u  the  gianta  heaped  Pelion  «pon  OMa«  He 
dashed  thia  whole  building  to  pieoeSi  and  aoatt^red  the  pulverized  atoma  lo 
the  four  winds ;  and  no  judge,  lawyer,  er  an>WD-<^&ser  dared  to  tey,  why  do 
ye  ao  ?  Such  was  the  atona  of  indiguatiou  he  vaiaed,  thai  even  HutdiiDaon, 
who  had  been  iqppotnted  on  purpose  to  saDctkNn  thia  writ»  dared  not  utter  a 
word  in  its  favor;  and  Mr*  Gridley^  himself,  aeened  to  esnlt  inwaidly  at 
the  glory  and  triumph  of  his  pupil. 

From  thia  momont  a  new  epoch  im  political  a&iia  aroaa  Political  partiea 
became  more  distinctly  founded.  The  right  of  the  B«tish  parliameBt  to  ha- 
poae  taxe%  waa  openly  denied.  '^Tasation  without  repreaeot^ion  la 
tyiinny,''  at  once  became  the  maxim  and  watchword  of  all  the  friends  of 
liberty.  Otia,  who  had  never  beibfe  interteed  in  publio  affaii^  forthwith 
beeame  the  idol  of  the  petrioti,  and  the  tenor  and  vengeance  of  their  royal 
enemies.  He  waa  almoat  unammouBly  choaen  to  the  l^slature  ia  the  en* 
suing  May,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  fo)  aeveral  yeara.  ^'Qu 
the  week  of  the  election  of  Otis,"  saya  Pmaident  Adams,  "  I  haj^ned  to  be 
at  Woroeeter  attending  court  When  the  news  anrived  from  Boston,  you 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  conatematioa  among  the  government  people.  Chief 
Jnatlee  Ruggles  said,  on  that  day,  'Oat  of  this  election  will  ariae  a  d— d 
faction,  which  will  shake  this  province  to  ils  foundation.'  ** 

In  1762,  a  biU  was  brought  before  the  legislature^  to  exclude  the  JuAgea 
of  the  Saperior  Court  from  being  memberB  thereof ;  it  was  lost  by  a  nu^iori^ 
of  seven  votes.  The  object  Qf  this  was  to  prevent  Hutchinson  from  uniting 
in  his  penon  an  office  aa  Legislator,  ia  addition  to  hie  employ moata  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Chief  Justice.  Otia  *  demonstmted  with  uaai^ 
swerable  arguments  the  incompatibility  of  these  offices,  and  the  dangereas 
aboaea  which  must  follow  from  such  a  violation  of  the  whole  apirit  of  a  free 
government  It  is  a  striking  proof  (says  Mr.  Tudor,  in  his  Lke  of  Otis,,  from 
which  this  article  is  derived)  of  the  progress  that  has  been  since  made  ia 
the  science  of  constitutions,  that  a  principle  could  not  then  be  sustained  in  a 
legislatiTO  body,  which  ia  now  felt  by  every  eitizen,  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
political  liberty  and  civil  security,  vis :  the  separation  of  the  l^gialative, 
fndidal,  and  executive  fanetiona. 

At  the  session  of  September,  1762,  Bernard,  the  governor  ef  the  province, 
sent  in  a  message,  informing  them  that  he  had  increased  the  armament  of 
the  Maaeachusetts  sloop;  which  had  been  sent  out  to  protect  the  fisheries 
from  the  ravages  of  the  French  cruisers.  This  message  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
markable discussion,  and  this  trifling  expenditure,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  legislature,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  preparatory  causes  of 
the  revolution.  Through  the  dissemination  of  the  great  principles,  laid 
down  by  Otis  in  his  speech  on  the  wrika,  viz  :  that  '*  taxation  without  repre« 
aentation  was  tyranny,"  and  that  expenditures  of  public  money,  without  a|^ 
propHations  by  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people,  were  arbitraiy,  unconatita- 
tional,  and,  therefore,  tynnnical,  the  people  had  become  watchfully  jeak>ua 
of  every  encroachment  on  their  lighta.  The  public  began  to  look  at  prin- 
ciplesi  and  to  resist  every  insidious  precedent  inflexibly. 
13 
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TUsHitoorfoeliBf  isAmrioAMlhwiiMlydcKribed  lijBiiffct.  «!» 
tAm  eooatriM  IIm  {MopK  note  MipK  of  a  l«w  moieiirial  omI^  Judge  «f  iA 
III  prioelpte  ia  goronimMii  omYj  bj  aa  aotaal  griavwiM ;  hen  thaj  antiol- 
firt0tha«TU,  Mdjndgeor  tkapMHTOof  IhegiMmoe  bj  tlM  hadnwi  of 
1^  prfndple.  Thof  ftagiv  minfdTonmie&t  ■!  a  dialanoe^  «id  aauff  tha 
•fpioaeh  of  tfmamj  ia  ovwy  talaled  kata«u" 

flaeh  waf  tlia  loporiority  of  Oik  ovor  er^ry  olhor  memlMrof  tko  honta  la 
AiLoati,  lafoimatioB,  and enifgf,  that  1m  at  oaoo  took  tWlaad;  and  in  kia 
viittan  reply,  as  rhairman  to  tha  coaimittoa  on  thk  mam^pa^  gava  uttfuft 
to  tha  Mowing  bold  lentimanti : 

«It  ii  in  effect  Ming  from  the  bowe  their  moatdaiUag  privilege,  the 
light  of  originating  taaee^  It  i%  in  ehoit»  annihilatiog  one  bvaneh  of  the 
legiilalan.  And  when  onoe  the  representativee  of  the  pe<^le  g^re  up  this 
privilege,  the  government  will  rttj  aoon  become  arbidaiy.  No  necemity 
ean  be  anfiknent  tf  Jottify  a  hoaae  of  lapnaentatiTea  in  giving  np  aneh  a 
privilege }  for  it  wonld  be  of  little  oonaeqnenee  to  the  people,  whether  thej 
were  ankjeet  to  Geoige^  or  Loai%  the  king  of  Grant  Britain,  or  the  Fnnch 
king^  if  both  were  ariiitrary,  u  both  woah)  be,  if  both  oonld  levy  taxea  with- 
•Bt  parlifimeDt.'*  **  IHaeM  /  2Wa«Ni  /  **  here  broke  in  a  member,  juat  ia 
the  aame  way  aa  Patrick  Henrj,  three  yeara  later,  wu  interrupted.  The 
enawer  doeed  with  an  ^ipeal  to  tiie  exeeatiTe,  that  aa  he  regarded  the  peaoe 
and  walfiuna  of  the  provtnoe^  he  ahonld  take  no  each  unanthoriaed  maaaorea 
In  the  f  ttture. 

Thia  reply  wae  paaaed  and  aent  into  the  govenor.  Hia  ezoalleacy  ra» 
tamed  it  forthwith  with  a  letter,  complaining  of  the  diareapeetful  manner  ia 
which  hia  aaij^ty  had  been  apoken  ot  The  hoaae  finally  acceded  to  hia 
foqaeat,  and  ezpurged  the  ao  oonaiderad  aaorilegiooa  and  tnutoroiia  peange. 
Mier  meamgaa  paaaed  between  the  partiea,  bat  withont  any  aataafaction  19 
aither. 

After  the  adfoaraoMnt  (kia  wrote  a  pamphlet-hiatoiy  of  the  whole  matter^ 
f  oatifyiag  their  ooaiae.  Thia  production  wu  the  original  aoarce  from  which 
all  anbaeqaent  argameata  agaiDat  taxation  were  derived.  The  great  prind- 
plea  of  cenatitational  liberty  are  ahown  to  reat  at  laat  on  thia  baaia,  that  taxa- 
tion and  repreae*  ^tion  are  inaaparable.  The  apociona  pretenaea  of  publio 
veUhre,  the  maiik  to  hide  the  encroaohmenta  of  arbitrary  power  are  all  torn 
away;  and  the  vigilauce  of  a  clear-sighted  statesman  ia  exhibited  in  the  ntmoat 
plainnem  and  energy.  **  How  many  tolavhe^"  aaya  President  Adama,  "are 
aoncentrated  in  this  little  pamphlet,  the  prodaction  of  a  few  hurried  honra. 
Look  over  the  Declarationa  of  Bights  and  Wconga,  imued  by  oongram  in 
177i.  Look  into  the  Dedamtion  of  Independence  in  1776.  Look  into  tha 
erritinga  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieatly.  Look  into  all  the  French  conatita* 
tiona  of  government ;  and,  to  cap  the  dkaax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomaa  Paine'a 
Common  Senae,  Griais,  and  Righta  of  Man ;  what  ean  you  find  that  is  not  ta 
be  found  in  solid  anbatance  ia  thia  vindication  af  the  Houae  of  Bepre* 


The  reader  vriiH,  perhaps,  be  interested  by  a  quotation  or  two  from  tUa 
Tindicatiea  af  Otis.  The  first  line  we  take,  ia  one  which,  afterward  bdng 
adofited  inie  ear  Dedaration  of  Independence,  ia  recognised  aa  the  moat 
glorioua  idea  in  that  grant  instrument : 
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6M  made  aM  men  noltimfllgr  agtwl 

The  ideas  of  eartblj  saperiority,  pre-erafnenoe,  and  graadenr,  are  educated, 
at  leasts  acquired,  not  innate. 

Eifiga  were — and  plantation  goremorB  should  be— made  for  the  good  of 
Ae  people,  and  not  the  people  for  them. 

No  goTemment  has  a  right  to  make  hobby-bones,  asses,  and  slares  of  tto 
■Qlject ;  nature  having  made  sufficient  of  the  two  former  for  all  the  lawful 
purposes  of  man,  from  the  harmless  peasant  in  the  field,  to  the  most  refined 
politidatt  in  the  cabinet ;  but  none  of  the  last  [slaves],  which  infiillibly 
piDvea  they  are-  unneoessaiy. 

Though  most  governments  are,  in  fact»  ari&trary,  and,  consequently,  tin 
enne  and  scandal  of  human  nature,  yet  none  are  by  right  arbitrary. 

The  more  elevated  the  pereon  who  errs,  the  stronger,  sometimes,  the 
obligation  to  refute  him;  fi>r  the  errors  of  great  men  are  often  of  veiy 
dangerous  consequeinces  to  themselves,  u  well  as  to  the  little  ones  below 


The  world  ever  bas  been,  and  ever  will  be,  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  two  parties,  vulgariy  called  the  winners  and  heere;  or,  to  speak 
more  precisely,  between  those  who  are  discontented  that  they  have  no 
power,  aod  those  who  think  they  can  never  have  enough." 

In  the  year  17(^  the  alarm  throughout  the  colonies  began  to  be  excessive^ 
as  it  was  evident  that  the  mother  country  was  taking  measures  to  strictly 
enforce  the  Navigation  Acts»  and  the  Acts  of  Trade.  Town  meetings  were 
held  in  Boston,  Salem,  and  all  the  other  principal  ports  in  which  instructions 
were  given  to  their  representatives  to  resist  all  attempts  to  tax  them  with^ 
out  their  consent  These  memorials  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  of  which  Otis  was  chairman,  and  upon  them  he  made  a  very 
able  report  upon  the  injustice  of  taxation,  **  without  the  voice  of  one  Ameri- 
can in  parliament  ?  '*  **  If,"  said  he,  '^  we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves: 
nay,  the  British  colonists  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  of  any 
other  province ;  for,  besides  maintaining  internal  provincial  governments 
among  themselves^  they  most  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  national,  civil, 
and  military  government  in  Great  Britain.  Kow  it  is  conceived  that  no 
people  on  earth  are  doMif  taxed  for  the  support  of  govemmept" 

Shortly  after  this,  Otis  published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies  asserted  and  proved,"  which  attracted  much  attention. 
He  also  wrote,  in  17^,  a  scathing  answer  to  the  servile  "  Halifax  libel," — ^a 
poUished  letter  from  "a  gentleman  in  Halifax  to  his  friend  in  Rhode 
Island,"  in  which  the  plan  of  representation  was  ridiculed,  and  British  taxa- 
tion defended ;  accompanied  by  miserable  sneers  and  insolence  against  the 
colonists,  as  an  inferior  race  of  men,  who  ought  to  be  submissive  to  the 
English  paxliament  In  the  same  year,  Otis  produced  another  work,  in  a 
letter  form  :  "  Considerations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists."  It  is  spirited  and 
sble,  and  is  the  last  written  by  him  :  its  chief  topics  are  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation, and  it  was  given  as  an  answer  to  an  English  publication,  by  a  Mr. 
J— «.  "  Remember,  Briton:,'*  said  he,  therein,  '*  when  you  shall  be  taxed 
without  your  consent,  and  tried  without  a  jury,  and  have  an  army  quartered 
in  private  families^  you  will  have  little  to  hope  or  to  fear ! " 

The  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed,  and  the  crisis  so  imminent^  that  thesi 
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questions  were  of  vital  importanoe.  Tht  msMnr  ui  whksli  HktA  odiooi  act 
was  raoeived  hy  tiM  oolonisli,  is  too  wall  knowa  ior  lalalioa  here.  la 
October  of  this  year  the  famous  Stamp  Act  Gongrass,  eompoaad  of  delegMoa 
fiom  nine  ooloiiiei^  met  in  New  Tork ;  and  of  this  body  no  member  stood 
higher  for  eneigy  and  talents  than  Mr.  Otis.  Their  mmonstianoes  led  to  Ihs 
Bspeal  of  the  hated  act. 

The  next  year,  1766^  and  seTtral  roeassrive  yeaOi  Boston  was  wprseontai 
Is  tiM  legisltttinre  by  Samuel  Adan%  John  Hancock,  Thomas  Cashing,  and 
James  Otis ;  and  these  fonr  gentlemen  exeicised  a  wide  infinanee  in  a£  tha 
events  whioh  led  to  American  Independence.  Otis  and  Cashing  only  lived 
to  see  the  dawn  of  their  conntiy'a  proaperify ;  Adams  and  Haneoek  wero 
deetined  to  ontlive  Uie  period  of  trial  John  Hancock  was  the  most 
wealthy  meaohant  in  the  piovince,  and  one  of  the  moat  elegant  and  aocom- 
pUahed  nsen  of  his  time.  In  private  life,  he  wss  renowned  for  his  benevo* 
lenoe  and  hospitality,  and  in  pnbXic  life,  fior  his  noble  ^irit  He  was  oou- 
salted  when  it  was  contemplated  to  bum  Boston,  to  expel  the  enemy.  He 
answaredf  that  althoogh  the  great  part  of  his  fbrtnne  consisted  in  buildings 
within  it,  yet  if  its  de^^ction  woald  be  useful  to  his  ooiuitryy  it  shonld  be 
set  on  fire  forthwith.  He  was  not  remarkable  as  an  orator ;  bat  as  a  pnai- 
dent  of  a  public  body,  he  was  ansurpaased.  In  1776,  he  had  the  honor  to 
be  president  of  that  immortal  assembly  which  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. His  bold  signature  to  that  instrument  is  familiar  to  every  ona 
As  he  laid  down  his  pen,  he  exclaimed  :  "  There,  the  British  ministry  can 
read  that  name  without  spectades ;  let  them  double  their  reward,"  refemog 
to  a  reward  that  had  been  offered  for  him  and  Samuel  Adams :  they  being 
considered  arch-rebels.  He  died  in  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  yeaxs,  and 
would  have  died  poor,  so  entirely  had  he  neglected  his  private  affairs  in  his 
country's  good,  but  for  his  originally  immense  fortune. 

Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  From 
his  earliest  youth  his  attention  was  drawn  to  political  affairs.  In  1743,  on 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard,  he  proposed  the  question, 
'*  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate,  if  the  common- 
wealth cannot  be  otherwise  preserved  ?  "  and  took  the  affirmative.  In  the 
legislature  he  was  upon  every  committee,  had  a  hand  in  writing  or  revising 
every  report,  a  shsre  in  the  management  of  every  political  meeting,  and  a 
voice  in  all  the  messnres  sgainst  the  tyrannical  plans  of  the  administrations. 
The  people  found  him  one  of  their  most  steadfast  friends,  the  government, 
one  of  its  most  inveterate  opponents.  When  his  character  was  known  in 
England,  and  it  was  also  underatood  he  was  poor,  the  partisans  of  the 
ministry  wrote  and  inquired  of  Hutehinson,  in  a  spirit  of  vexation,  why  he 
did  not  silence  him  by  a  good  fat  berth.  That  official  replied :  ''Such  ia 
the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  never  can  bo 
conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatsoever,'' — infornoadon  which  they  could 
scarcely  credit — ^so  different  was  it  from  their  experience  in  such  matten. 
Adams  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts'  Assembly  for  ten  years.  Stop  by 
itep,  and  inch  by  inch,  he  fought  the  enemies  of  popular  liberty,  and  was 
the  most  active  of  the  patriots  of  Boston  in  inciting  the  people  to  throw 
overboard  the  tea,  in  1773.  When  General  Gage,  in  1774,  sent  to  dissolve 
tho  colonial  assembly,  ho  found  the  door  locked :  the  key  was  in  Samnol 
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Adainf  pocket  After  he  Imd  leeeived  warning  at  L^ington,  the  night  of 
the  181^  cf  April,  1776,  of  the  intended  British  expedition,  as  he  proceeded 
to  make  hie  eecape  though  the  fields,  he  exelaimed^  when  the  day  dawned  i 
"  ThiB  is  a  fine  day  I "  "  Very  pleasant^  indeed,'*  answefed  one  of  hie  oom- 
pauioBe,  enppoeing  he  alluded  to  the  heauty  of  the  morning.  "  I  mean/' 
he  replied,  "  it  is  a  glorioits  day  for  America  I "  .A  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Ghige  offered  a  pardoa  to  all  rebels  excepting  Samu^ 
Atone  and  John  Hancock,  ''whose  offenses  are  (tf  too  flagitious  a  nature 
to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  of  eondign  pimiehment.''  This 
▼intlent  proscription,  intended  to  be  their  ruin,  wideiy  extended  their  fame. 

As  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  rsToliition,  which  declared  the  colonies  free  and  independent  States ; 
and  when  some  members  filtered  ihfongh  fear  of  failure,  the  stem  Puritan 
exclaimed  :  "I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  stru^le  for  liberty^  though 
it  were  rerealed  ih>m  heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  to 
perish,  and  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  survive  and  retaitt  his  liberty  I  Cn« 
such  free  roan  must  possess  more  virtue,  and  enjoy  more  happiness  than  a 
thousand  slaves ;  and  let  him  propagate  Ms  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what 
he  hath  so  nobly  preserved." 

The  very  faults  of  his  character  rendered  his  services  more  useful,  by  con- 
fining his  exertions  to  a  single  pointy  and  preventing  their  b^ing  weakened 
by  indulgence  and  liberality  toward  different  opinions.  There  was  a  tinge 
of  bigotry  and  narrowness  both  in  his  politics  and  religion.  He  was  a  strict 
Galvanist)  and  full  of  the  feelings  of  the  ancient  Puritans.  He  was  simple 
and  frugal  in  his  habits,  which  led  him  to  despise  all  royal  luxury  and  pa* 
rade.  He  had  all  the  animosities  and  all  the  firmness  that  could  qualify  a 
man  to  be  the  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  So  inflexible  was  he  in 
his  principle^  that  sooner  than  pay  an  illegal  tax  of  a  sixpence,  he  would 
have  been  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  mounted  the  scaffold.  He  succeeded 
Hancock  as  governor^  and  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
Kotwithstanding  his  many  years  of  eminent  service,  he  must  have  been 
buried  aT  the  public  expense,  if  the  afflicting  death  of  an  only  son  had  not 
remedied  this  honorable  poverty. 

.  Such  were  the  men  associated  with  Otis  in  these  years  of  straggle,  pre- 
ceding the  war,  wish  the  officials  of  the  crown.  The  most  important  of  the 
state  papers  of  this  period  were  drawn  up  by  Otis  and  revised  by  Adams. 

Otis,  whose  great  learning,  keen  preception,  bold  and  powerful  reasonings 
made  him  the  primary  source  of  almost  every  measure,  generally  gave  the 
first  draught  Adams,  who  saw  to  everything,  and  blended  great  caution 
with  excessive  watchfulness  and  exertion,  revised,  corrected,  and  polished, 
where  it  might  be  requisite,  though  the  aim  at  fine  writiqg  was  too  paltry  a 
matter,  compared  withahe  magnitude  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gsged,  to  excite  a  moment's  solicitude. 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  Otis  published  some  very  severe  strictures  upon 
file  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  Happening  in  alone  on 
evening  into  a  coffee-house  where  Bobinson,  one  of  those  commissioners^ 
sad  a  number  of  British  officers  were  sitting,  an  altercation  ensued,  when  the 
fights  were  blown  out,  and  the  party,  armed  with  bludgeons,  pounced  upon 
him.    He  escaped  death,  but^to  meet  a  worse  fate.    His  bmin  was  injured 
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Md  iM  iMiOD  d«tkfoa«<L  ▲  T«dict  of  ton  tkmMBd  dolltti  wai  awaidid 
M  dami^et  in  *  oItU  fiiil  agaiBSI  Bobinaoo.  Otia»  in  *  lacid  intorrnl,  wmj 
nuignttiimoiiily  forgaTo  th*  bate  rnffian,  tnd  nfmad  to  reoeiTa  *  dollar  of 
tha  daaiagaa  awardad  kiau  For  many  yaaia*  all  throogk  tha  aoaua  of  thm 
tarolntion,  tha  patriot  lirad  on,  with  hia  graat  intdiaot  in  min^  eon^Mo^ 
tiTaly  uaalaat  to  tha  world,  and  a  daap  griaf  to  hia  frtanda.  When  at  timaa 
tha  aloud  was  liftad  ficom  hia  raaaon,  ha  talkad  calaaly  of  daath,  and  as- 
praaiad  a  deaira  to  dia  by  a  atrriM  of  lightning.  Hia  wiah  waa  gmtifiad. 
On  the  S8d  of  May,  1788,  ha  atood  leaning  on  hia  oane  at  the  door  of  a 
friead'a  home  in  Andover,  watehing  the  aoUiaM  apaotade  of  an  approA^ing 
thnndeiHdond,  when  aoddanly  a  bolt  leaped  fiom  i^  like  a  awilt  raeaaanger 
Ikom  God  to  hia  spirit,  and  killed  kim  inatantly.  Thus  periahad  one  of  the 
-muter-apirita  of  hia  time,  of  whom  few  memorials  remain ;  bat  enough  to 
ahow  that  the  future  hiaterians  of  the  United  Statea,  in  oonaidering  tha 
fonndations  of  American  Independence^  mnat  inacribe  a  ohief  eonar-atone 
with  the  name  of  Jamm  Ona» 

PATBICK  Buxr. 

PAniOK  Hbhst,  the  second  aon  of  John  and  Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of 
nine  children,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  May,  1736,  at  the  family  aeat»  called 
Studley,  in  Hanover  oonnty,  Tiiginia.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  waa  taken 
from  the  aohool  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  taught  Latin  by 
his  father,  who  had  opened  a  grsmmar-school  in  his  own  house.  At  the 
same  time  he  acquired  some  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Passionately  ad« 
dieted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  be  could  not  brook  the  toil  abd  confinement 
of  study.  And  the  time  which  should  thus  have  been  employed,  waa  often 
passed  in  the  forest  with  his  gun,  or  over  the  brook  with  his  angling-rod. 
''His  companioDs  frequently  observed  him  lying  along,  under  the  shade  of 
some  tree  that  overhung  the  sequestered  stream,  watching  for  hours,  at  the 
aame  spot,  the  motionless  cork  of  his  fishing-line,  without  one  encouraging 
aymptom  of  success,  and  without  any  apparent  source  of  enjoymenti  unless 
he  could  find  it  in  the  ease  of  his  position,  or  in  the  illusion  of  hope ;  or, 
which  is  most  probable,  in  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  or  the  rilent  workings  . 
of  hb  own  imi^uation.'*  This  love  of  solitude  in  his  youth,  was  a  marked 
tiait  in  his  character. 

The  wants  of  a  large  family  compeled  his  father  to  find  employment  for 
his  sons.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Patrick  waa  put  behind  the  counter  of  a 
country  merchant,  and  the  year  following,  entered  into  business  with  hia 
elder  brother,  William,  with  whom  was  to  devolve  its  chief  management ; 
but  such  were  his  idle  habits,  that  he  left  the  burden  of  the  concern  to 
Patrick,  who  manned  wretchedly.  The  drudgery  of  business  became  in- 
tolerable to  him,  and  then  too,  "he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart,"  to  dia- 
appoint  any  one  who  came  for  credit ;  and  he  was  very  easily  satisfied  with 
8{)ologie8  for  non-payment.  He  sought  relief  from  his  cares  by  having  re- 
course to  the  violin,  flute,  and  reading.  An  opportunity  was  presented  of 
pursuing  Lis  favorite  study  of  the  human  character,  and  the  character  of 
every  customer  underwent  his  scrutiny. 

One  year  pot  an  end  to  the  mercantile  concern,  and  the  two  or  tKra« 
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MlMiBf  Pfttrkk  w9b  •Dg«0od  in  flfttUag  up  ite  affain.    At  oightean  jMpi 
•f  1^  lie  matried  Hiii  Shelton,  tb«  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer  of 
iMfMotafaility,  and  oomnaeneed  oulfeivating  a  email  ium ;  bat  his  aversion  to 
qpalematio  laboTi  and  want  of  akill,  compelled  him  to  abandon  it  at  the  end 
9i  Iwo  yean.    Belling  off  all  bis  little  poeaessions  at  a  sacrificoi  he  again  em- 
baikad  in  the  hasaidoas  biisineas  of  merohandise.    His  old  business  habits' 
aliU  eontinned,  and  not  unfrequently  he  shut  up  his  store  to  indulge  in  the 
fsTorile  spoita  of  his  youth*    His  readipg  was  of  a  more  serious  character ; 
Idstor jy  ancient  and  modern,  he  became  a  proficient  in.    Livy,  however,  wu 
hia  liavoiite;  and  having  prooored  a  copy,  he  read  it  through  at  lesst  pnce  a 
year  in  the  early  part  of  hia  life.    In  a  few  years  his  second  mercantile  ex- 
perimeBl  left  him  a  bankrupt^  and  without  any  friends  enabled  to  assist  him 
farther.    All  other  means  failing;  he  determined  to  try  the  law.    His  un- 
Ibrtannie  habits^  nniuitable  to  so  laborious  a  profession,  and  his  pecuniaiy 
ikuation  nnfiiting  him  lor  an  extensive  course  of  reading,  led  every  one  to 
sappoea  Uiat  he  would  not  succeed.    With  only  six  weeks'  study,  her 
obtained  a  license  to  practice,  he  being  then  twenty- four  years  of  age.    He 
was  then  not  onjy  unable  to  draw  a  declaration  or  a  plea,  but  incapable,  il 
is  said,  of  the  moet  common  and  simple  business  of  his  profession.    It  was 
not  until  hie  twenty«eeventh  year,  that  an  opportunity  ooeuired  for  a  trial  of 
his  strength  at  the  bar.    In  the  meantime  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his 
family  were  extreme.  They  lived  mostly  writh  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Shelton, 
who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Hanover  court-house.    Whenever  Mr.  Shelton 
was  faom  home,  Henry  took  his  place  in  the  tavem«    The  occasion  on  which 
his  geniufl  first  broke  forth,  was  the  controversy  between  the  clergy  and  the 
legislatnra  and  people  of  the  State,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
farmer.     The  cause  was  popularly  known  as  the  faarmmnf  cause,    A  decision 
of  the  court  on  a  demurrer  in  favor  of  the  dairos  of  the  clergy,  had  left  noth- 
ing undetermined  but  the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pend- 
ing.   Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  courts  the  cause  was  called.    The  scene 
which  enmed  is  thus  vividly  described  by  Wirt : 

**  The  avray  befare  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  most  fearfuL  On  the  bench 
■at  more  tlian  twenty  deigymen,  the  moet  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and 
the  moat  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics,  before  whom  it  was  possible 
far  him  to  have  made  hia  tUbuL  The  court-house  was  crowded  with  an  over- 
whelming multitude,  and  snnonnded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng; 
who^  not  finding  room  to  enter;  were  endeavoring  to  listen  without^  in  the 
deepest  attention. 

But  there  wee  something  still  more  awfully  disconcerting  than  all  this ; 
far  in  the  diair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  his  own 
father.  Mr.  Lyone  opened  the  cause  very  briefly  :  in  the  way  of  argument 
he  did  nothing  mote  than  explain  to  the  jury,  that  the  decbion  upon  the 
demamr  had  pot  the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  law 
of  174B  as  the  only  standard  of  thdr  damages ;  he  then  concluded  with  a 
highly-wroiq;ht  eulogium  on  the  benevolence  of  the  clergy. 

And  now  came  on  the  flnt  trial  of  Patriok  Henry^e  strength.  No  one  had 
ever  heard  him  speak,  and  corioeity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly, 
and  faltered  mnoh  in  his  exordium.  The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so 
tnpromisiag  a  commencement ;  the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sif 
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looks  with  each  other ;  and  h»  father  is  dcseribed  m  having  almeti  i 
with  confusion  from  his  Mtt. 

But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave  place  t»  ethem 
of  a  very  different  character. '  For  now  were  these  wooderfol  Realties  whkik 
he  poesessed,  for  the  fint  tinse,  developed ;  and  new  was  first  witiwsssd  tka* 
mysterioui  and  almost  sopomatoral  tn&sfonMifeieii  of  ^>peanBoa^  which  th« 
fire  of  Ids  own  eloquence  nerer  failed  to  woik  ia  him.  For  as  his  mind 
lolled  along;  and  hegan  to  glow  from  its  own  actioB,  all  the  muvim  of  the 
ebwn  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously. 

His  attitude,  hy  degrees,  hooame  eraGi  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genioa 
awakened  all  his  fsatures.  His  coanteosnce  shone  with  a  noUeness  and  gren- 
deur  which  it  had  never  hefore  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eyos 
Whidi  seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His  actkm  became  gtacefnl,  bold  and 
oemmanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  em*> 
phasisy  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  ihagic^  of  which  any  one  who  ever 
heaid  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he  is  named,  bnt  of  which  no  one  can  give 
any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it  stnick  upon  the  ear 
and  upon  the  hearty  tn  u  tuanmr  ttkieh  tofyeays  cmmH  ielL  Add  to  all  theas^ 
his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed 
its  imsges ;  for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it. 
In  the  language  of  those  who  heard  him  on  this  occasion,  *  he  made  their 
Mood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

It  will  not  he  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  hesrd  this  moat  extraordinary 
man,  to  believe  the  whole  account  of  this  transaction,  which  »  givei  by  his 
surviving  hearers;  and  from  their  account,  the  court-house  of  Hanover 
county  must  have  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesqus^  as  has 
been  ever  witnessed  in  real  Ufa* 

They  say  that  the  people,  whose  oountonanoes  had  fallen  as  he  arose)  had 
heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up ;  then  to  look 
at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ; 
then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic-  attitude^ 
fascinated  by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  yaried 
and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance,  they  could  look  awi^  no 
more. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  they  might  be  seen  in  every  port  of  the 
house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  thdr  standsi 
in  doath-like  silence ;  their  features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe ;  all  their 
senses  listening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of 
some  heavenly  visitant  The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  tamed  into 
alarm ;  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  bunt  of  hie 
rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation 
and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amaaement^ 
such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he 
was  filling,  tears  of  ecstacy  streamed  down  his  choeksi  without  the  power  or 
inclination  to  repress  them. 

The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildersd,  that  they  ket  sight, 
not  only  of  the  act  of  1748,  but  that  of  1768  also ;  for  thoughtless  even  of 
the  sdmitted  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scaraoly  left  the  bar,  when  they 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  peimff  damages.    A  motion  was  made  for  a 
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new  trial ;  bat  the  court,  too^  had  now  loat  the  equipoise  of  theu- judgmeni^ 
and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  nnanimous  vote.  The  verdict  abd  Judgmenl 
ovemiling  the  motinn,  were  followed  by  redoaUed  aodamations,  from  within 
and  withdut  the  house. 

The  people,  who  had  with  difficulty  kept  their  hands  off  their  champioD, 
from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harange,  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the  caase 
finally  sealed,  than  they  seized  him  at  the  bar^  and  in  spite  of  his  own  exei> 
tioBS,  and  the  continned  cry  of  'order'  from  the  sheriffs  and  the  conrt,  they 
bore  Mm  out  of  the  court-house,  and  raising  him  on  their  shoulders,  carried 
him  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of  electioneering  triumph. 

I  have  tried  much  to  procure  a  sketch  of  this  eelebrsted  speech.  Bui 
those  of  Mr.  Henry's  hearers  who  survive,  seem  to  have  been  bereft  of  their 
senses.  They  can  only  toll  yon,  in  general,  that  they  were  taken  captive ; 
and  80  delighted  with  their  captivity,  that  they  followed  implioitly,  whtthsr* 
soever  he  led  them  :  that,  at  his  bidding,  their  tears  flowed  from  pity,  and 
their  cheeks  flushed  with  indignation :  that  when  it  was  over,  thoy  felt  as  if 
they  had  ]n»t  awaked  from  some  ecstatic  dream,  of  which  they  were 
unable  to  recall  or  connect  the  partictTlars.  It  was  such  a  speech  as  they 
believed  had  never  before  fallen  from  the  lips  of  man.'' 

From  this  time  Mr.  HeTiry's  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  at  onoe  rose 
to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  section.  In  the  autumn  of  1764^  having 
removed  to  Roundabout,  in  Louisa  county,  he  was  employed  to  argue  a  css« 
before  a  committee  on  elections  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  brilliant  display  on  the  right  of  suffrage.  Such  a  burst 
of  eloquence  from  a  man  of  so  humble  an  appearance,  struck  the  committee 
with  amazement,  and  not  a  sound,  but  from  his  lips,  broke  the  deep  silence 
of  the  room. 

In  1765,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  when  he 
istnoiluced  his  celebrated  resolutions  on  the' Stamp  Act  Among  his  papers 
there  was  found,  after  his  decease,  one  sealed  and  thus  indorsed  : 

••  Inclosed  arc  the  rcselutions  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1765,  concern- 
ing the  Stamp  Act.  Let  my  executors  open  this  paper."  On  the  back  of 
the  paper  containing  the  resolutions  wiis  the  following  indorsement :  **  The 
within  passed  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  May,  1765.  They  formed  the  first 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the 
British  parliament  All  the  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  from  influence  of  some  kind  or  other, 
had  remuned  silent  I  had  been  for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess  a  few 
days  before,  was  young,  inexperienced,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the 
house,  and  the  members  who  composed  it  Finding  the  men  of  weight 
averse  to  opposition,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand,  and  that  no 
person  was  likely  to  step  forth,  I  determined  to  venture ;  and  alone,  unaided 
and  unassisted,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law-book,  wrote  the  within. 
Upon  offering  them  to  the  house,  violent  debates  ensued,  Many  threats 
were  uttered,  and  milch  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the  parties  for  submission. 
Alter  a  long  and  warm  contest,  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small 
majority,  perhaps  one  or  two  only.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  Ameriea 
with  astonishing  quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed. 
The  great  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was  universally  eetablished 
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in  th«  callmm.  This  bnHigbt  on  Uio  w«r,  whicU  finally  tepumtod  the  two 
eouBlriflfi  and  gav^  sodepMideBoe  to  oun.  Whether  this  will  prove  a  Uah* 
log  or  a  cuiM,  will  depond  mpcm  the  iiie  our  people  make  of  the  hlmwinfji 
which  a  gracioua  God  hath  bestowed  on  us.  If  thej  are  wise,  they  will  be 
greet  and  happgr.  If  they  are  of  a  oonteaiy  ohararter,  they  will  be  miserable. 
Bighteoosness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a  nation.  Beader,  whoever  thou  ar^ 
itmember  this;  and  in  thy  qiheie,  pmctice  viitoe  thyselj;  and  enoottii^  it 
in  otheia.— P.  HENRY." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  aboTo-menlioned  debate^  that  he  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  thunder,  *"  Gaaar  had  his  BFutoe-^^harlos  the  First  his  Cromwell-* 
and  Geoige  the  Third —(*  Treason  i'onod  the  speaker— <  Treason!  tieason!' 
echoed  from  •wj  part  of  the  house.  Henry  (altered  not  for  a  moment; 
taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  speaker  an  eye  of  fire,  he  fimshed 
his  sentence  with  the  fiimest  emphasis)— iMiy  fn^  by  timr  ssaayfe.  If 
this  be  tresson,  make  the  most  of  it.*'  Henceforth  Mr.  Henry  was  the  idol 
of  the  people  of  Yiiginia,  and  his  influence,  as  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  liberty,  extended  throughout  America.  In  1769,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  geneml  court  Without  that  legal  learning,  which  study  alone  can 
supply,  he  was  deficient  as  a  mere  lawyer ;  but  before  a  jury,  in  criminal 
esses  particularly,  his  genius  displayed  itself  meet  brilliantly.  His  deep 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  his  power  of  reading  in  the 
flitting  expremions  of  the  oountooance  what  was  passing  in  the  hearts  of  his 
heareis,  has  rarely  been  possessed  by  any  one  in  so  great  a  degree.  In  1767 
or  '68,  Mr.  Henry  remored  back  to  Hanover,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgemes  until  the  close  of  the  revolution,  acting  upon  its 
most  important  committees,  and  infusing  a  spirit  of  bold  opposition  in  its 
memboiB  to  the  pretensions  of  Britaiu.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  firrt 
Colonial  Congrsss^  which  aisembled  September  4, 1774,  at  Philadelphia. 

On  the  aOth  of  April,  1776,  (less  than  one  month  prior  to  the  baUle  of 
LexingtonX  the  Yiiginia  assembly  of  delegates  met  for  the  second  time,  and 
in  the  old  church,  St  Johns,  which  is  still  sUnding  in  the  town  of  Bich- 
mond.  In  the  session  of  the  year  previous,  that  body,  while  remonstrating 
with  great  feeling  against  their  grievances,  nevertheleas  avowed  their  deter* 
mination  to  support  his  majesty,  King  Qeoige  III,  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. These  sentiments  still  influenced  many  of  the  leading  members 
Not  so  Patrick  Henry.  He  saw  no  alternative  but  abject  submission,  or 
heroic  resistance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  resolutions  were  offered,  still  breath 
Ing  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  crown.  These  were  "gall  and  wormwood** 
to  Mr.  Henry.  The  house  required  being  wrought  up  to  a  bolder  tone.  He 
thereupon  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  to  the  efiect  that  a  militia  force  be 
raiaed,  and  the  colony  be  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  to  prevent  the  further 
violation  of  their  liberties  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

When  these  resolutions  were  read^  a  general  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 
the  asrsmbly.  They  were  considered  rash  and  unadvised.  Some  of  ^ 
ablest  of  the  memben  arose  and  spoke  sgainst  them.  They  felt  that  with  a 
little  more  patience  their  long  series  of  oppressions  would  be  rem^ied,  that 
they  were  too  feeble  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  ruin 
to  their  country  would  inevitobly  follow  an, armed  resistance.    When  Mr 
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Bimrj  r4>li«cl,  lie  deliTwed  tluU  imrerpawed  •peaofa,  so  familiar  to  us  all  in 
•or  lohoolboy  dayi-    Says  Wirt : 

*H«  arose  at  this  time  with  a  mijesty  uausiial  to  him  in  an  exoidivm 
and  witii  all  that  self-posMssion  by  which  he  was  so  inrariiU>ly  distinguished 
•Ko  man/  he  said,  'tiiooght  more  highly  than  he  did  of  the  patriotism,  u 
well  as  abilities,  ci  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  had  Jnst  addrsssed  the 
konse.  But  diffeient  men  olten  saw  the  same  subjeot  in  difierent  lights « 
attd,  tiienforB,  he  hoped  ii  would  not  be  thought  dtsrsspeetfnl  to  those 
gentlemett,  H  entertaining  as  he  did,  opinions  of  a  ohaiaeter  yery  opposite 
to  thein,  he  riionld  speak  forth  hi$  sentiments  Ireely,  and  without  resenre. 

'This,*  he  said,  'was  no  time  for  oeremony.  The  question  before  this 
iMQse  was  oile  of  awful  moment  to  the  conntry.  For  his  own  part,  he  oon« 
sidered  it  as  nothing  lets  than  a  question  of  fieedom  or  slavery.  And  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subjeet,  onght  to  be  the  freedom  of  the 
debate.  It  wis  only  in  this  way  that  they  could  hope  to  arrive  at  truth, 
and  fulfill  the  grsat  rsqionsibilify  which  they  held  to  God  and  their  eountry. 
Should  he  keep  back  his  opinions  at  snob  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving 
offense,  he  should  consider  himself  as  guilty  of  treason  toward  his  country, . 
and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  toward  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  which  he  revered 
aboTO  all  earthly  kings. 

*Mr.  Fresident,'  said  he,  Mt  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illnsioDS 
of  hope.  We  ars  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth— and  listen  to 
the  song  of  that  siren,  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this,*  he  asked, 
*tbe  part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty  ? 
Were  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see  no^ 
and  haying  ears,  hear  not  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
saltation  ?  For  his  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  might  cost,  he  wu 
willing  to  know  the  whole  truth  ;  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide  for  it 

'He  had,*  he  ssid,  'but  one  lamp  by  which  his  foet  were  guided;  and 
that  was  the  lamp  of  experience.  He  knew  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the 
future  but  by  the  psst.  And  judging  by  the  past»  he  wished  to  know  what 
^re  had  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years, 
to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  had  been  plessed  to  solace 
themselves  and  the  house  ?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  peti- 
tion has  been  lately  received  ?  Trust  it  not,  sir ;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to 
your  feet    Suffer  not  yourself  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss. 

*  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gractous  rsoeption  of  our  petition  comports  with 
those  warlike  {Reparations  which  cover  our  wateit  and  darken  our  knd.  Are 
fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we 
shown  ourielvea  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in 
to  win  back  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  oniaelves,  sir.  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation — the  last  arguments  to  which  kings 


*  1  u^  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  thia  martial  amy,  if  its  purpose  be  not 
to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Can  gentiemen  assign  any  other  possible  motivl 
for  it  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call 
for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us :  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent 
over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have 
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been  «>  long  f<irgiirg.  And  whalJiftVa  w%  to  oppose  ihwn ?  Sboll  we  Iit 
aigomont  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  wa 
anything  new  to  offer  upon  the  snbfeety  Nothing.  We  have  held  the 
suliject  vp  in  every  Ught  of  which  it  is  oapable :  but  it  has  been  aU  in  vain* 
Shall  we  resort  to  mtreaty  and  hmnble  supplieatioD  ?  What  terms  shall 
we  find  whieh  haire  not  been  already  oKhausted  ? 

'Let  us  BOt^  1  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ounelves  kwfer.  Sir,  we  h«v9 
done  everylJiing  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  whieh  is  now  coming 
on.  We  have  petitioited — we  have  remonstrated — ^we  have  svppKeated— 
we  have  proetrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  haade  of  the  ministry  and  parliament.  Our 
petitions  have  been  alighted ;  our  remoMtnmoes  have  peodooed  additional 
violenoe  and  inault ;  our  supplications  haye  been  di«egarded ;  and  we  hav« 
been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from  |he  foot  of  the  throne* 

'In  vain,  after  theae  things^  may  we  indulge  Uie  fond  hope  d  peace  and 
reeoodKatioo.  Then  is  nokmferetmfrwmf^rhifpe.  If  we  wish  to  be  freo^ 
^if  we  meatt  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  wo 
have  been  so  long  contending — ^if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  nobl« 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  whieh  we  hav» 
pledged  oureelves  never  to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  objeot  of  our  oontesfc 
shall  be  obtained ! — we  must  fight  l-^I  repeat  it,  air,  we  must  fight !  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  Qod  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us! 

'They  tell  us,  air,'  contiaHed  Mr.  Henry,  'that  we  are  weak-^nnable  to 
cope  with  ao  formids^le  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger. 
Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally 
disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  houso? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  hj  irreeolution  and  inaction?*  Shall  we  aoquifo 
the  meana  of  effBOtual  reaielance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  baoka,  and  bng« 
ging  the  delusiTa  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemy  shall  have  bound  us 
hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  mi^e  a  proper  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  traced  in  our  power. 

'  Three  millions  of  people  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  su<^ 
a  country  as  timt  whioh  we  possess,  are  invmciUe  by  any  force  which  our 
enemy  can  aeiid  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  baUlea 
alone.  There  is  a  Just  God,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  luaions,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  noi 
to  the  Strang  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides, 
iir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  retire  from  the  contest  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and 
alavery !  Our  chains  are  forged.  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  tho 
plains  of  Boston !  Th%  war  is  inevitable**and  let  it  come  I  I  repeat  it^  sii; 
let  it  come  I 

'It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peaos^ 
peace— but  there  is  no  pesoe.  The  war  is  actually  begun  1  The  next  gala 
diat  sweeps  from  the  north  will  taring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  rssounding 
arms  1  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  1  Why  stand  we  here  idle  t 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  woald  they  have  ?  Is  life  ao 
dear,  or  immmc  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pioohaaed  at  the  price  of  cluiiis  and 
slavery  ?    Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  1— I  know  not  what  oeurse  others  may 
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mke;  bat  M  for  ae/  criad  he,  with  both  hW aem» •xtondoi  abf^  his  hrowf 
knit)  OTery  feature  marked  with  the  resoUto  purpose  of  hie  loai,  and  hit 
rmm  swelled  to  its  boldeat  note  of  axehuBailiQa--*  Owe  me  Liberty,  or  give. 
meDeuJfhl** 

He  took  his  aeat  No  nmnuur  of  apptenae  was  heavd.  The  effect  waa 
toe  deep.  After  tiie  tranee  of  a  moment,  aoTenl  membera  atarted  from  their 
ieate.  The  ory, '  to  ansa  i^  aeemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  aad  gleam  from 
aveiy  eye.  Richard  U.  Lee  aioaa  and  sepported  Mr.  Henry,  with  his  usual 
spirit  and  el^ianee.  But  hia  melody  was  lost  amid  the  agitati^ims  of  that 
oeean,  which  the  master^qnirit  of  the  aftofm  had  lifted  up  on  high.  That 
supernatural  yoiee  still  sounded  in  their  eava,  and  shivend  along  their 
siteriea.  They  heard,  in  erery  pause,  the  ery  of  liberty  er  death.  They 
bsoaae  imptftient  of  speech,  their  souls  were  on  fiie  for  actian. 

Upon  Lord  Duamore's  seising  the  gunpowder  at  Williamsbnig,  in  the 
night  after  the  battle  ef  Lexington,  Henry  summoned  ▼olunteeis  to  meet 
him ;  and  marehing  down  towaad  the  eapitel,  eampelled  the  agptnief  Dun- 
more  to  gire  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  it  This  waa  the  firat  military 
moyement  in  Virginia.  The  colonial  convention  of  1775,  elected  him  the 
ootonel  of  the  fiiat  regiment,  and  the  commander  ef  '*  all  the  joieso  raised, 
and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  colony."  Soon  resigning  his  com* 
maad,  he  waa  elected  a  delegate  to  the  oonventiota,  and  not  long  after,  in 
1776,  the  jSrst  govenior  of  the  commonwealth,  an  office  he  held,  by  suoces* 
«Te  re-elecUena,  until  1779,  when,  witliout  imy  intermission,  he  was  no 
longer  censtitationally  eligiUe  While  holding  that  office  he  was  squally 
lernoeable  in  sustaining  public  spirit  during  the  gloomiest  period  of  the 
revolution,  providing  raoraits,  and  crushing  the  intrigues  of  the  toriea. 

Oo  leaving  the  office  of  governor,  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
the  legislature,  when  he  was  again  elected  governor,  until  'the  state  of  his 
affiilsa  caused  him  to  reaiga  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  Until  1794^  he  regularly 
attended  the  courts,  where  his  great  reputation  obtained  for  him  a  lucrativa 
business.  "  In  1788  he  waa  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Yiiginia,  which 
ao  ably  and  eloquently  discussed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
employed  hia  masterly  eloquence,  day  after  day,  in  oj^xMition  to  the  pro- 
posed oonatituftion.  His  hostility  to  it  proceeded  entirely  from  an  i^prehen- 
sion  that  the  federal  government  would  swallow  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States ;  and  that  ultimat^y  the  liberty  of  the  people  would  be  destroyed,  or 
eroshed,  by  an  oveigrown  and  ponderous  consolidation  of  poliiisal  power. 
The  constitution  having  been  adopted,  the  government  organiaed,  and 
Washington  elected  president,  his  repugnance  measurably  abated.  The 
shifter  of  amendmenta  oonsideraHy  neutralised  his  objections :  but,  never- 
theless, itui  believed  that  hia  acquiescence  resulted  more  from  the  con- 
.  sideration  of  a  dtisen's  duty,  confidence  in  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  hope* 

*  Now  and  then  a  sentence  is  originated  on  occasions  of  momentons  public  interest 
which  so  yiviiily  expresses  a  great  idea,  that  it  is  at  once  seized  upon,  and  becomes  im- 
mortal. «*  Owe  me  Uberiy,  or  ytt»  me  Death!  "  will  never  be  lost.  It  is  of  the  same 
diarBcter  with  "  pp^otttiofi  to  Tyranto  i$  obedience  to  Ood!'*  Other  examples  leas 
rtafUiag,  but  not  less  appropriate,  are  of  more  recent  origin.  •*  Four  Stttngth  i$  m  sfour 
Wrofl^/'*    '^MwOeodtareforuUe^-notmjfPrmeipUif'' 
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ftil  wKmc^  «i  th#  irk  tot  aad  vIiIm  of  the  ptOfl%  ntWr  tkis  from 
laatwitl  dMBCi  in  bis  optoioDii.'' 

In  17H  Mr-  ^Sbmry  ntind  fmi  tibe  W.  In  1796  tk»  port  of  | 
was  ones  more  tendored  to  kim,  and  refnsed.  In  17M  tbo  stnHif  oai 
animatad  iwolntions  of  the  Yksinin  A—My,  in  oppontion  to  the  ailed 
and  sediikm  lewi^  vlnoh  bwn  he  was  in  favor  o(  *ooojared  np  the  moal 
>ighUnl  Tiiions  of  eivil  war,  disnnieaiv  blood,  end  anaiohy ;  and  under  tte 
Smpaise  of  these  phahtons,  to  make  what  As  eeoaideiod  n  vntaons  effMi  fiar 
his  eonntry,  he  prsaeot^  himeelf  in  Qiastotte  oeonty  ae  n  oandidste  for  the 
House  of  Delegate^  at  the  apiing  eleetienof  1790^'  althoi^  he  bed  letiiod 
to  private  life  these  yeaia  previously. 

On  this  oeesskm  he  eneoontered  the  eeosntrie  John  Xendolph,  who  had 
presented  himeelf  ae  n  candidate  for  eongiem,  and  oppoesd  these  meesuue 
Mr.  Heniy  ndToeated.  They  met  at  the  oourt^house,  and  sopported  e  long 
and  animated  disensrion.  Mr.  Henry  was  then  in  his  sixty-seventh  year; 
the  meoMirs  of  his  lame  w«  fell;  the  bte  prooeedii^  of  the  Vii^Kinin 
Amembly,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  lews,  had  filled  him  with 
alarm«-"had  planted  his  pillow  with  thonM^  and  he  had  quitted  his  rstive- 
ment  to  make  one  mors,  his  Uut  ^brt  for  his  oountiy.**  Bnfeebled  by  age 
aod  ilUhealth,  with  a  linen  o^  on  his  heed,  he  mounted  Use  hustingp^  and 
oommeooed  with  diffionliy ;  but  ae  he  pRMoeded,  his  eye  lighted  up  with  i*s 
wonted  fire,  his  voioe  emumed  its  wonted  majesty ;  gradoeliy  aocumulating 
strength  and  animation,  his  eloquenos  seemed  like  an  oeoAnieAs  thieatsniog 
to  overwhelm  his  advsrmry.  Maoy  present  considered  it  his  best  eflbck 
In  the  course  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Heniy  said,  **  The  alien  and  sedituw  lawa 
were  only  the  fruits  of  thai  oonstitatioD,  the  adoption  of  which  he  opposed. 
•  .  .  IT  we  are  wrongs  let  us  sH  go  wvsng  together,**  at  the  ssme  time  dsi^ 
ing  his  hands  and  waving  his  body  to  the  right  and  left  His  aoditoiy  un- 
consciously tSBSei  with  him.  As  he  finished  he  literally  desoended  into  tho 
arms  of  the  obstreperous  throng,  and  was  borne  about  in  tiiumpk,  when  D& 
John  H.  Rice  exekimed,  *"  Tk^^$9Ui  Juu  ni  m  oil  hii  ^ory  I " 

As  Mr.  Henry  left  the  stand,  Mr.  Baadolph,  with  undannted  couiag^ 
arose  in  his  place.  He  was  then  about  twenty-six  yeen  of  ege-»«  meie  hoj 
from  college,  who  had,  probably,  never  yet  addramed  a  political  asaembly— 
of  a  youthful  and  unptepoMnssing  ^>pearanee.  The  audience,  consideriDg 
it  presumptuous  for  him  to  speak  after  Mr.  Henry,  partially  disperBod,  and 
an  Irishman  present,  exclaimed,  ''Tutl  tut!  it  won*t  do^  it's  nothing  but 
the  bating  of  an  old  tin  pan  after  bearing  a  fine  chuieh-ofgan."  Bnt  If  '*  the 
sun  of  the  other  had  set  in  all  his  glory,**  hte  wss  sbout  to  rise  with,  perhaps, 
an  equsl  brilliancy.  He  commenced:  "bis  singular  person  and  pecutiar 
aspect ;  his  novel,  shrill,  vtbratwy  intonattons ;  his  solemn,  slow-marchings 
and  swelling  periods ;  his  canstio  crimination  of  the  prevstling  politicsl  par^ ; 
his  cutting  satire ;  the  totU  ensemhU  of  his  public  debufj  soon  calmed  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  and  inclined  all  to  listen  to  the  strange  orator,  while  he 
replied  at  length  to  the  sentiments  of  their  old  favorite.  When  he  had  coop 
eluded,  loud  huzaas  rang  through  the  welkin. 

This  was  a  new  event  to  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  not  been  aocustomed  to  a 
rival,  and  little  expected  one  in  a  beudless  boy :  for  such  was  the  aspect  ^f 
the  champion  who  now  appeared  to  contend  for  the  pelm  which  he  was 
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w«iil  to  appropriate  to  hiniMll  Ht  rataoMd  to  tlit  staga  and  oomoMDoad  a 
aaoond  addiaai^  in  which  ha  loarad  abova  hia  naaal  Tehamanca  and  majaa)^. 
I«eh  ia  vaiiallj  tha  fruit  of  amulation  and  riTalship.  Ha  fraqnentlj  ad- 
Twtad  to  hia  jonUifal  oompatitor  with  parental  tandarnaaa ;  complimentad  hia 
cara  talanta  with  tha  kbaralitjr  of  profoaion ;  and,  whila  ngrattlDg  what  ha 
dapracaiad  aa  tha  political  arrais  of  yonthfiil  aaal,  aotoailj  wionght  himsalf 
and  audiaooa  into  an  anthusiaam  of  sympathy  and  baaavolanaa  that  iasuad 
la  an  ooaan  of  taan.  Tha  gaatnre,  intonationai  and  pathoa  of  Mr.  Henry, 
opatatad  lika  an  ^idamio  on  the  tnnaportad  ataeaably.  The  contagion 
ima  oniTanaL  An  hysterical  phianay  panradad  tha  audience  to  such  a 
dagiaa^  that  they  waia  at  tha  aaoia  namant  Utaaally  waafHag  and  lai^hing. 
At  thia  Junctaro  the  speaker  desoanded  from  tha  ataga.  Shonta  of  applause 
lant  the  air,  and  ware  echoed  from  tha  skies.  Tha  whole  spectacle  as  it 
laally  was^  would  not  only  mock  CTery  attempt  at  deacviptioB,  but  would 
ahttoet  challaaga  tha  imagination  of  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it 

Mr.  Henry  waa  alected  by  his  usual  oommanding  m^foiity,  and  tha  moat 
fonnidabla  prapaiationa  ware  made  to  oppose  him  in  the  assembly.  But 
**  tha  disaasB,  which  had  been  praying  upon  him  for  two  yeaia,  now  hastened 
to  its  arisia;  and  on  tha  6th  of  June,  179^  thia  friend  of  liberty  and  man 
waanomaia. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  six  children,  and  by  his  laat|  six  aona  and  threa 
danghtark  Ha  left  them  a  laige  landed  property.  Ha  was  temperate  and 
frugal  in  hia  habits  of  livings  and  aaldom  drank  anything  but  water.  Ha 
waa  nearly  six  feet  in  height^  epwa,  and  raw-bonad,  and  with  a  slight  stoop 
in  his  ahonldeia ;  his  complexion  dark  and  sallow ;  his  countenance  gravs^ 
thoughtful,  and  penetrating^  and  strongly  marked  wi A  the  lines  of  profound 
leflaction,  which  with  his  eameat  manner,  and  tha  habitual  knitting'  and 
contracting  of  his  brows,  gave  at  timea  an  expression  of  scTority. 

In  privato  life,  Mr.  Henr|i  waa  aa  amiaUe  as  he  waa  brilliant  in  hia  publio 
career.  He  was  an  exemplary  Chriatian,  and  hia  illuatrioua  life  was  greatly 
iomaaaantod  by  the  religion  which  he  profeased.  In  his  will  he  left  tha 
feUowing  testimony  respecting  the  Christian  religion :  **  I  hare  now  dis- 
poaed  of  *all  my  property  to  my  femily.  There  is  one  thing  mora  I  wish  I 
could  gira  them,  and  thai  ia  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  have  tbat|  and 
I  had  not  given  one  shilling,  they  would  be  rich;  and  if  they  haye  not  that^ 
and  I  had  f^ren  them  the  whole  world,  they  would  be  jwor." 

We  continue  this  article  with  the  atatemaot  of  aama  fiwta  and  a  few 
anacdotea. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Henry  went  with  his  mother  in  a  car* 
Tiige  to  the  Fork  Church,  in  Hanover,  to  hear  preach  the  celebrated  Samuel 
Davies,  afterward  president  of  Princeton  College.  His  eloquence  made  a 
deep  impresaion  on  his  youthful  mind,  and  he  always  remarked,  he  was  the 
grsatest  orator  ha  ever  heard.  When  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
greai,  he  aaid,  the  first  men  in  that  body  were  Washington,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  and  Soger  Sherman ;  and  later  in  life,  Roger  Sherman  and  Geoiga 
Mason,  the  greateat  stateemen  ha  ever  knew.  When  governor,  he  had 
printed  and  circulated  in  Richmond,  at  hia  own  expenaa,  Soame  Jenynif 
View  of  Christianity,  and  ButWa  Analogy  of  Katural  and  Revealed 
Religion.    Bherlock'a  aarmons^  he  affirmed,  waa  tha  work  which  removed 
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•11  kw  doubU  of  Um  imth  of  CMsteiity  ;  s  eopy  of  which,  uatii  a  short 
time  ftisoo,  wtt  in  the  poBsesMOQ  of  his  childim,  filled  with  mwginal  nota^ 
Ho  r^9od  it  ovory  Suiiday  ovooing  to  his  fittily,  «£Ur  which  thoy  all  joinod 
i&  sacrod  mxuio,  whilo  ho  aooottponied  thtoi  on  tho  violii).  Uo  novor 
quoted  poetry.  Hie  quotfttioni  were  lit»n  tho  Bihle^  and  hie  illnstntiaM 
ln»ii  the  Bihle^  anoieot  aiad  modem  history.  He  wee  ofiposed  to  the  ad(^ 
tioE  of  the  federal  oooetittttion,  becanse  he  thought  it  gave  too  moeh  power 
to  the  geoend  govemment  i  and  ia  con  venation  with  a  friend,  ho  remarked 
with  enpbeeis ;  '-  The  PieeideDt  of  the  United  8tatea  will  always  oome  ia 
at  the  head  of  a  party.  He  will  be  aopported  in  all  hie  acts  Vy  a  party. 
You  do  not  MOW  think  moeh  of  the  patconago  of  the  ppesidmti  b«it  the  digr 
is  coming  when  it  wBl  bo  tiemendott^  and  frooa  this  power  the  oovatzj 
may  sooner  or  later  falL" 

In  the  British  dsU  cause,  of  whioh  Wirt  gives  a  fall  aoooimti  Mr.  Heniy 
made  great  prepaiatioiL  He  shut  himself  np  in  his  office  for  three  deJl^ 
dttring  which  he  did  not  see  his  family ;  his  food  was  handed  by  a  servant 
throagh  the  <^Qe-doar.  The  Gountem  of  .Haotiagten,  theann  this  coantgr, 
wss  among  the  aaditon^  and  remarkedt  after  hearing  the  aigaments  of  the 
several  speakeia,  "  Thai  if  every  one  of  them  had  spoken  ia  Westminster 
Hall,  they  would  have  been  honored  with  a  peerage."  Mr.  Uenry  had  a 
diamond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  while  he  was  speakings  the  oouatees  ex- 
claimed to  the  Judges  Iredell^-^who  had  never  before  heard  him — "  Tho 
diamond  is  hUningP*  ''Oraoious  God  1."  replied  he,  ''he  is  an  oratort 
indeed."  In  this  cause  he  injared  his  voice  so  that  it  never  recovered  its 
original  power. 

The  following  aoecdote  was  related  by  President  Madisony  at  the  oonda- 
siott  of  the  late  war,  to  a  party  of  gentlemea  assembled  at  his  resideuoe  ia 
Washington*  In  the  revolutionary  war,  certificates  ware  given  by  the  legis- 
latare  to  the  Virginia  Una  on  eontinental  establishment^  stating  the  amount 
due  to  them,  which  was  to  be  paid  at  a  future  time.  The  noossaities  of  the 
soldiens  in  many  instances,  compelled  them  to  part  with  the  certificates  to 
speculators  for  a  trivial  sunou  Madison  brought  a  bill  belore  the  legislature 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  Ue  had  previously  asked  Mr.  Uenry  if  he  was  willing 
to  support  it.  The  reply  was  "  Yes ; "  but  having  ao  further  communioatioB 
with  him  oa  the  subieet,  Mr.  Madison  feared  he  had  forgotton  ik%  circiim* 
stance.  After  the  bill  was  read,  he  turned  to  where  Mr.  Henry  aat^  with  aa 
anxious  ey^  upoa  which  tho  latter  immediately  ^uroao  and  addressed  the 
house.  Mr*  Madison  said,  that  upon  that  occasion  he  was  pi^rticularly 
eloquent.  His  voica  reminded  him  of  a  trumpeter  on  the  field  of  battle, 
calling  the  troops  to  a  charge.  He  looked  alternately  to  the  house  and  tho 
audience,  and  saw  they  were  with  the  orator ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  oae  of 
the  chief  speculators  in  tickets,  then  in  the  galleries,  exclaimed,  in  au 
audible  voice :   ''  That  bill  ought  to  pass !" — it  did  pass,  and  unanimously. 

M«iy  years  ago  (writes  the  Bev.  Dr.  Speece),  I  was  at  the  trial,  in  one  of 
our  IMstrict  Courts,  of  a  man  oharged  with  murder.  The  case  was  brieily 
this :  the  prieon^r  had  gone,  ia  execution  of  his  office  as  constable,  to  arrest 
a  slave  who  had  beaa  guilty  of  some  misconduct,  and  bring  him  to  jttttioew 
Expecting  oppositioa  in  the  business,  the  constable  took  several  men  with 
hin^  some  of  them  armed.    They  found  the  slave  on  the  plantation  of  his 
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master,  within  yiew  of  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  seize  and  bind  him. 
His  mistress,  seeing  the  arrest,  came  down  and  remonstrated  vehemently 
against  it.  Finding  her  efforts  unavailing,  she  went  off  to  a  barn  where  her 
husband  was,  who  was  presently  perceived  running  briskly  to  the  house.  It 
was  known  he  always  kept  a  loaded  rifle  over  his  door.  The  constable  now 
desired  his  company  to  remain  where  they  were,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
slave  in  custody,  while  he  himself  would  go  to  the  house  to  prevent 
mischief.  He  accordingly  ran  toward  the  house.  When  he  arrived  within 
a  short  distance  of  it^  the  master  appeared,  coming  out  of  the  door  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand.  Some  witnesses  said  that  as  he  came  to  the  door  he  drew 
the  cock  of  the  piece,  and  was  seen  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  the  position  of 
filing.  But  upon  these  points,  there  was  not  an  entire  agreement  in  the 
evidence.  The  constable,  standing  near  a  small  building  in  the  yard,  at 
this  instant  fired,  and  the  fire  had  a  fatal  effect  No  previous  malice  was 
proved  against  him ;  and  his  plea  upon  the  trial  was,  that  he  had  taken  the 
life  of  his  assailant  in  necessary  self-defense. 

A  great  mass  of  testimony  was  delivered.  This  was  commented  upon 
with  considerable  ability  by  the  lawyer  for  the  commonwealth,  and  by 
another  lawyer  engaged  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  for  the  prosecution. 
The  prisoner  was  also  defended,  in  elaborate  speeches,  by  two  respectable  ad- 
vocates. These  proceedings  brt)ught  the  day  to  a  close.  The  general  whisper 
through  a  crowded  house  was,  that  the  man  was  guilty  and  could  not  be 
saved. 

About  dusk  candles  were  brought,  and  Henry  arose.  His  manner  was 
exactly  that  which  the  British  Spy  describes  with  so  much  felicity  :  plain, 
simple,  and  entirely  unassuming.  *  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  said  he,  'I 
dare  say  we  are  all  very-much  fatigued  with  this  tedious  trial.  The  prisoner 
at  the  bar  has  been  well  defended  already  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  you 
some  further  observations  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  man.  I  shall  aim  at 
brevity.  But  should  I  take  up  more  of  your  time  than  you  expect,  I  hope 
you  Vill  hear  me  with  patience,  when  you  consider  t?iat  blood  is  concerned," 

I  cannot  admit  the  possibility  that  any  one  who  never  heard  Henry  speak 
should  be  made  fully  to  conceive  the  force  of  impression  which  he  gave  to 
these  few  words,  "blood  is  concerned,"  I  had  been  on  my  feet  through  the 
day,  pushed  about  in  the  crowd,  and  was  excessively  weary.  I. was  strongly 
of  opinion,  too,  notwithstanding  all  the  previous  defensive  pleadings,  that 
the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  murder ;  and  I  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the 
matter  would  terminate.  Tet  when  Henry  had  uttered  these  words,  my 
feelings  underwent  an  instantaneous  change ;  I  found  everything  within  me 
answering  at  once,  yes,  since  blood  is  concerned,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
righteous,  go  on ;  we  will  hear  you  with  patience  until  the  rising  of  to*" 
morrow's  sun.  This  bowing  of  the  soul  must  have  been  universal ;  for  the 
profoundest  silence  reigned,  as  if  our  very  breath  had  been  suspended.  The 
spell  of  the  magician  was  upon  us,  and  we  stood  like  statues  around  him. 
Under  the  torch  of  his  genius,  every  particular  of  the  story  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  and  his  cause  became  continually  more  bright  and  promising.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  act  itself.  '  Tou  have  been  told,  gentlemen, 
that  the  prisoner,  was  bound  by  every  obligation  to  avoid  the  supposed 
necessity  of  firing,  by  leaping  behind  a  house  near  which  he  stood  at  that 
U 
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moment  &ad  he  been  attacked  with  a  club,  or  with  stones,  the  argument 
would  have  been  unanswerable,  and  1  should  feel  myself  compelled  to  give 
up  the  defense  in  despair.  But  surely  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,  how 
.wide  is  the  difference  between  sticks  or  stones,  and  double- triggered  loaded 
rifies  cocked  at  your  breast.'  The  effect  of  this  terrific  image,  exhibited  in 
this  great  orator's  peerless  manner,  cannot  be  described.  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  delineate  the  paroxysm  of  emotion  which  it  excited  in  every  heart  The 
result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  with  the  perfect 
approbation,  I  believe,  of  the  numerous  assembly  who  attended  the  trial* 
What  "was  it  that  gave  such  transcendent  force  to  the  eloquence  of  Henry  ? 
His  reasoning  powers  were  good :  but  they  have  been  equaled,  and  moro 
than  equaled,  by  those  of  many  other  men.  His  imagination  was  exceed- 
ingly quick,  and  commanded  all  the  stores  of  nature  as  materials  for  illus- 
trating his  subject  His  voice  and  delivery  were  inexpressibly  happy.  But 
his  most  irresistible  charm  was  the  vivid  feeling  of  his  cause  with  which  he 
spoke.  Such  feeling  inMlibly  communicates  itself  to  ihe  breast  of  the 
hearer. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

OF   TBI 

AMEKICAN  TEMPERANCE  REFORMERS. 

A  HISTORICAL  SKBTCH. 


.  "What  will  tou  take  to  dbikk?"  united  to  a  ugnificant  tosA  of  the 
head,  and  an  unmistakable  angular  glance  from  the  eye  toward  well  filled 
decanters ;  was  a  question  and  an  action  of  almost  universal  occurrenee  in 
everj  house  in  our  land,  within  the  memory  of  many  whose  heads  have 
not  even  yet  become  gray* 

And  then  came  the  step  up  to  the  sideboard ;  the  passing  of  the  sugar- 
bowl  and  the  water  pitcher ;  the  cranch  and  the  whirl  of  the  toddy  stick  in 
the  tumbler ;  the  decanting  of  the  stimulant ;  the  pause  of  anticipation  as 
the  glass  was  held  momentarily  in  the  hand  n^  succeeded  by  the  raising  oi 
the  same  to  the  lips,  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  crooked  elbow, 
thrown  bock  head,  open  mouth — all  ending  by  the  final  smack  of  satis- 
faction, as  the  empty  goblet  was  laid  down  to  make  its  moist^  round 
mark  on  the  tray. 

The  imbibing  of  alcoholic  liquids  was  then  general  among  the  American 
people.  They  were  considered  a  necessity  of  life ;  a  certain  panacea  for  all 
ills ;  a  crowning  sheaf  to  all  blessings :  good  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  good 
in  summer  to  dispel  the  heat^  and  in  winter  to  dispel  the  cold ;  good  to 
help  on  work,  and  more  than  good  to  help  on  a  frolic.  So  good  were  they 
considered  that  their  attributed  merits  were  fixed  by  pleasant  names.  The 
first  dram  of  the  morning  was  an  "eye-opener;"  duly  followed  by  the 
"eleven  o'clocker,"  and  the  "four  o'clocker;''  while  the  very  last  was  a 
"night-cap ;  '*  after  which  as  one  laid  himself  in  sheets,  he  was  supposed  to 
drink  no  more  that  day,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  up  at 
night,  when,  of  course,  he  prudently  fortified  himself  against  taking  cold. 
Do  n't  imagine  that  these  were  all  the  drinks  of  the  day — by  no  means. 
The  decanter  stood  ready  at  all  times  on  the  sideboard ;  if  a  friend  had 
called,  he  hftd  been  welcomed  by  "  the  social  glass ;  **  if  one  had  departed, 
a  pleasant  journey  was  tendered  in  "a  flowing  bumper  *'t  if  a  baigain  had 
been  made,  it  was  rounded  by  a  liquid  "  clincher ; "  if  a  wedding  had  come 
ojf,  "b  long  and  prosperous  life  "  was  drank  to  the  happy  pair ;  if  a  funeral 
had  ensued,  then  alcoholic  mixtures  were  a  source  of  "  consolation  in  afflic- 
tion.'' Drinking  all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seemed  the 
grand  rule.  Dinah,  the  black  nurse,  as  she  swaddled  the  new-born  in- 
fant^  took  her  dram ;  and  TJnde  Bob,  the  aged  gray-haired  sexton,  v/ith  the 
weak  and  watery  eyes,  and  bont^  ifieumatic  body,  soon  as  Le  had  thrown  the 
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last  spade  full  of  earth  upon  the  little  mound  over  the  remains  of  a  fellow- 
mortal,  turned  to  the  neighboring  bush,  on  which  hung  his  green  buze  jacket, 
for  a  swig  at  the  bottle ;  after  which  he  gathered  up  his  tools,  and  slowlv, 
and  painfully  hobbled  homeward,  to  attend  to  his  duties  to  the  living. 
Everybody,  even  Congressmen,  drank ;  and,  what  is  queer,  no  one  cdii  fix 
the  precise  date  at  which  they  left  off.  The  deacon  drank^  and  it  is  said  the 
parson,  that  good  old  man,  after  finishing  a  round  of  social  visits,  not  uufre- 
quently  returned  to  his  own  dwelling,  so  "mellowed/'  by  the  soothing  in- 
fluences of  the  "cordial"  welcomes  of  his  parishionen,  ts  to  really  feel  that 
this  ^  not  such  a  very  bad  world  after  all. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  this  iiticlei  we  wish  to  preface  it 
with  a  few  facts  upon  AloohoL 

Alcohol,  as  extracted  from  fermented  liquor,  was  unknown  to  the  world 
until  about  the  year  1000.  When  this  process  was  first  accomplished  in 
Arabia,  no  person  knew  what  this  product  of  distillation  was ;  nor  was  there 
any  language  that  had  for  it  even  a  name.  They  however  called  it  Alco- 
hol ;  and  that  is  now  the  chemical  name  in  every  country.  This  word  had 
previously  been  used  in  Arabia  as  the  name  of  a  fine  powder,  which  tho 
ladies  used  to  give  a  brilliance  to  their  complexions.  Alcohol  was  soon 
ascertained  to  be  a  poison,  and  no  one  then  thought  of  using  it  as  a  drink. 
About  the  year  1230,  it  began  to  be  used  in  the  south  of  Ehtrope,  as  a  medi- 
cine, and  from  thence,  its  use  gradually  extended,  for  that  purpose,  over 
various  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Judging  from  its  immediate  effects^ 
it  was  thought  to  increase  life;. and  was  denominated  aqua  vitae,  i\^ter  of 
life.  Theoricns,  not  long  after,  wrote  a  treatise  upon  its  wonderful  curative 
power;  in  which  he  says,  "It  sloweth  age,  it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  help- 
eth  digestion,  it  cutteth  flegme,  it  abandoneth  melancholic,  it  relishcth  the 
heart,  it  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth  the  spirits,  it  cureth  the  hydrop- 
sia,  it  healeth  the  strangurie,  it  pounceth  the  stone,  it  expelleth  gravell, 
it  puffeth  away  ventositie,  it  keepeth  and  preserveth  the  head  from  whirl- 
ing, the  eyes  from  dazzling,  the  tong  from  lisping,  the  mouth  from  snaffling; 
the  teeth  from  chattering,  and  the  throat  from  rattling;  it  keepeth  the 
weasan  from  stiffling,  the  stomach  from  wambling,  and  the  heart  from 
swelling ;  it  keepeth  the  hands  from  shivering,  the  sinews  from  shrinking; 
the  veins  from  crumbling,  the  bones  from  aching,  and  the  marrow  from 
soaking." 

Such  were  supposed  to  be  its  wonderful  virtues;  and  many  began  to 
think  they  could  not  live  without  it  Ulstadius,  another  writer,  ascribes  to 
it  this  most  singular  praise ;  he  says,  "  It  will  humy  being  kindled."  And 
this  he  considers  as  demonstrative  of  its  peculiar  excellence.  It  was  not 
therefore  strange,  with  such  views  of  its  power  as  a  medicine,  that  men 
should  begin  to  conclide  that  it  must  also  do  good  in  health,  especially 
when  they  were  peculiarly  exposed,  and  under  severe  labor ;  nor  that  they 
should  introduce  the  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  as  well  as 
curing  diseases.  This  was  the  case,  particulariy  in  the  mines  in  Hungary ; 
and  afterward,  in  1681,  it  was  introduced  by  the  English  as  a  kind  of  cor- 
dial for  their  soldiers,  while  engaged  in  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  finally 
spread,  as  a  common  beverage,  among  all  nations. 

No  nation  ever  adopted  its  use  without  its  producing  an  untold  amount 
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of  crime  and  woe,  more  fatal  than  the  most  malignant  pestilence ;  yet,  nnti* 
within  a  brief  period,  men  were  blind  to  the  evil,  and  oonstantly,  everr where, 
increased  its  use,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  promoting  their  own  bene- 
fit  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  delusion,  and  the  causes  why  the  quantity 
used  vras  continually  increasing,  are  given  by  an  intelligent  writer.  "  Such 
is  the  nature  of  alcohol,  that  its  first  effect  on  the  human  system  is  a  quick- 
sning  of  action ;  animation,  excitement  Tliis,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature  is  a  source  of  pleasure.  This  i^reseni  pleasure,  men  mistake  for  real 
good.  It  also  arouses  for  a  moment  the  reserved  and  dormant  energies  of 
the  system,  which  are  not  needed,  and  were  not  designed  for  ordinary 
healthful  action,  but  were  intended  for  special  emergencies ;  and  which  can- 
not be  drawn  out  and  used,  on  ordinary  occasions,  without  necessarily  short- 
ening human  life.  This  awakening  of  dormant  energy,  men  mistake  for 
an  increase  of  real,  permanent  strength. 

The  system,  by  this  poison,  having  been  over-excited,  becomes  deranged  ; 
and  having  been  over- worked,  without  any  new  strength  oommunicated,  it 
is  of  course  weakened,  and  therefore  soon  flags ;  becomes  tired,  and  is  ex- 
hausted. Now,  according  to  another  fundamental  law,  there  is  paiit,  lan- 
guor, and  inexpressible  vneasiness  spread  through  the  system,  as  suffering 
nature  under  the  awful  abuse  which  has  been  practiced  upon  her,  cries  out 
for  help.  A  man  cannot  thus  chafe,  irritate,  and  exhaust  his  system,  and 
not  afterward  feel  uneasiness,  tiny  more  than  he  can  put  his  hand  into  the 
fire  and  not  feel  pain.  He  violates  a  natural  law,  and  must  find  the  way  of 
transgressors  to  be  hard.  Hence  arise  two  motives  to  drink  again.  One  is, 
to  obtain  the  past  pleasure,  and  the  other  is  to  remove  the  present  pain. 
But  as  the  system  is  unstrung  and  partly  worn  out»  and  is  also  lower  down 
than  it  was  before,  the  same  quantity  will  not,  the  next  time,  raise  it  up  so 
high ;  or  cause  the  wearied  organ?  to  mcve  so  briskly.  Of  course  it  will 
not  fully  answer  the  purpose ;  will  not  give  so  much  present  pleasure,  or 
produce  so  much  effect  as  before.  Hence  the  motive  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  future,  to  increase  it  more,  and  still  more. 
As  every  repetition  increases  the  difficulty,  and  also  throws  new  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  its  removal,  the  temptation  to  increase  the  quantity,  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  natural  life  of  the  system  constantly  diminishes, 
and  of  course,  in  order  to  seem  to  live,  what  there  is,  must  be  mSre  and  more 
highly  roused,  till,  in  one  half,  one  quarter,  or  one  eighth  of  the  proper  time, 
the  whole  is  exhausted,  and  the  man  sinks  prematurely  to  the  grave. 

There  is  another  principle  which  tends  also  strongly  to  the  same  result 
The  more  any  man  partakes  of 'this  unnatural  pleasure  which  alcohol  occa- 
sions, the  less  susceptible  he  becomes  of  the  natural  and  innocent  pleasures, 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  nourishing  food  and  drink;  by  the  view  and 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation  and  providence :  by  the  exercise 
of  the  social  affections,  and  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  life. 

From  the  abore,  it  is  evident  that  the  deranged  and  exhausted  state  of 
the  system,  from  which  the  uneasiness,  when  not  under  the  excitement  o 
alcohol,  springs,  and  which  causes  the  hankering  or  thirst  after  the  poison, 
u  not  a  natural  state  ;  nor  is  that  appetite  a  natural  appetite. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  men  who  begin  to  drink  alcohol,  and 
receive  from  it  nothing  but  injury,  nevertheless,  not  only  continue  to  drink 
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it,  bat  to  drink  it  in  greater  and  greater  quantity.  Let  us  now  consider  how 
it  causes  death.  Alcohol  is  a  substance  which  is,  in  its  nature,  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  nutrition.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  animal  economy  to  de- 
compose it,  and  change  it  into  blood,  or  flesh,  or  bones,  or  anything  by  which 
the  human  body  is,  or  can  be  nourished,  strengthened,  and  supported. 
When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  sucked  up  by  absorbent  vessels,  aud 
carried  into  the  blood;  and* with  that  is  circulated  through  the  whole  sya* 
tern,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ii  then  thrown  off  again.  But  it  is  alcohol 
when  taken,  it  is  alcohol  in  the  stomach,  it  is  alcohol  in  the  arteries,  and 
veins,  and  heart,  and  lungs,  and  brain,  and  among  all  the  nerves,  and  tissues, 
and  fibers  of  the  whole  body,  and  it  is  alcohol  when,  after  having  pervaded 
and  passed  through  the  whole  system,  it  is  thrown  off  again.  Give  it  even 
to  a  dog,  and  take  the  blood  from  his  foot,  and  distil,  it,  and  you  have  alco- 
hol, the  same  which  the  dog  drank.  Take  the  blopd  from  the  arm,  the 
foot,  or  the  head,  of  the  man  who  drinks  it,  and  distil  that  blood,  and  you  have 
alcohol.  You  may  take  it  from  the  brain,  strong  enough,  on  the  application 
of  fire,  in  an  instant  to  blaze.  Not  a  bloodvessel,  however  minute,  not  a 
threird  of  the  smallest  nerve  in  the  whole  animal  machinery,  escapes  its  influ- 
ence. It  enters  the  organs  of  the  nursing  mother,  which  prepare  the  delicate 
food  for  the  sustenanoe  and  growth  of  her  child.  It  is  taken  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  passes  through'  the  whole  system  of  the  child  ;  having  through 
its  whole  course,  produced,  not  only  on  the  mother,  but  also  on  the  child, 
the  appropriate  effects  of  the  drunkard's  poison.  This  is  a  reason,  why,  after 
the  mother  has  taken  it,  the  babe,  although  before  restless,  sleeps  all  night 
like  a  drunkard  ;  and  a  reason,  also,  why  such  children,  .if  they  live,  often 
have  an  appetite  for  spirit,  and  are  so  much  more  likely  than  other  children 
to  become  drunkards.  This  is  a  reason,. also,  why,  when  the  parents  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  freely  taking  it,  their  children  are  so  much  smaller, 
and  less  healthy  than  other  children ;  have  less  keenness  and  strength  of 
eye-sight ;  flqnness  of  nerve,  or  ability  of  body  and  mind  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  disease,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  climates,  and  seasons;  and  also  a 
reason  why  they  have  less  inclination  and  less  talent  for  great  bodily,  and 
mental  achievements.  By  the  operation  of  laws  which  no  man  can  repeal, 
or  withstand,  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  thus  naturally  visited  upon 
the  childrefl,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Were  the  human  body  transparent,  and  the  operations  of  its  organs  in 
sustaining  life,  visible,  every  man  might  see  that  nature  itself,  teaches  that 
the  drinking  of  alcohol  cannot  be  continued  by  a  man  without  hastening 
his  death. 

The  receptacle  for  food  is  the  stomach  and  intestines.  From  these  after 
being  changed,  first  into  chyme,  and  then  into  chyle,  it  is  taken  up  by  ab- 
sorbent vessels  and  carried  into  the  blood,  and  conveyed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  From  that  it  is  sent  to  the  lungs ;  and  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  air,  and  taking  out  of  it  what  it  needs,  in  order,  with  wh^t  it  has, 
to  nourish  the  body,  it  is  sent  back  again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  From 
that,  it  is  sent,  in  arteries,  or  tubes,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  nourishment  which  it  contains, 
and  which  each  part  needs,  to  its  proper  plaoe.  Along  on  the  lines  of  these 
tubes  or  canals,  through  which  the  blood  with  its  treasure  flows,  is  a  vast 
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maltitade  of  little  organs,  or  waiters,  whose  office  is,  each  one  to  take  out 
of  the  blood,  as  it  comes  along,  that  kind  and  quantity  of  nourishment* 
which  it  needs  for  its  own  support,  and  also  for  the  support  of  that  part  of 
the  body  which  is  committed  to  its  care.  And  although  exceedingly 
minute  ana  delicate,  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  the  wonderful 
power  of  doing  this,  and  also  of  abstaining  from,  or  expelling  and  throwing 
back  into  the  common  mass,  what  is  unsuitable,  or  what  they  do  not  want, 
to  be  carried  to  some  other  place  where  it  may  be  needed ;  or,  if  it  is  not 
ceeded  anywhere,  and  is  good  for  nothing,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  as 
a  nuisance. 

For  instance,  the  organs  placed  at  the  end  of*  the  fingers,  when  the  blood 
comes  there,  take  out  of  it  what  they  need  for  their  support,  and  also  what 
is  needed  to  make  finger  nails ;  while  they  will  cautiously  abstain  from, 
or  repel  that  which  will  only  make  hair,  and  let  it  go  on  to  the  head. 
And  the  organs  on  the  head  carefully  take  out  that  which  they  need  for 
their  support  and  also  that  which  will  made  hur,  or,  in  common  language, 
cause  it  to  grow;  while  they  will  cautiously  abstain  from  that  which  is 
good  for  nothing,  except  to  make  eye-balls,  and  let  it  go  to  the  eyes,  and 
even  help  it  on.  And  the  organs  about  the  eye,  will  take  that  and  work  it 
up  into  eyes,  or  cause  them  to  grow.  A«d  so  throughout  the  whole.  And 
there  is  among  all  the  millions  and  millions  of  these  workers,  day  and 
night,  all  diligent  in  business,  the  most  entire  and  everlasting  harmony. 
And  there  is  also  the  most  delicate  and  wonderful  sympathy.  If  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  members  instinctively  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member 
rejoice,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

And  when  the  blood  has  gotten  out  to  the  extremities,  and  been  to  all 
parts  of  the  system,  and  left  its  treasures  along  on  the  way,  as  they  were 
needed,  for  freely  it  has  received  and*  freely  it  gives  ;  then  there  is  another 
set  of  tubes,  or  channels,  prepared  to  take  the  blood,  and  with  it  what  was 
not  needed,  or  was  good  for  nothing,  or  had  been  used  till  it  was  worn  out, 
back  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  From  this  it  is  sent  again  with  its  load 
to  the  lungs,  for  the  purpose,  by  expiration,  of  throwing  off  what  is  not 
nee^d,  and  what,  if  retained,  would  only  be  a  burden  and  do  mischief; 
and -also,  by  inspiration,  of  taking  in  a  new  store,  and  setting  out  again  on 
its  journey  around  the  system.  And  to  give  it  good  speed,  the  heart,  liko 
a  steam  engine,  worked,  not  by  fires  which  men  can  kindle,  but  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty,  keeps  constantly  moving,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  through  storms  and  sunshine,  sickness  and  health,  as  long  as 
life  doth  last. 

All  the  organs  of  the  human  body  have  as  much  work  to  do,  as  is  consis- 
tent vrith  permanently  healthful  action,  and  with  the  longest  continuance  of 
human  life,  when  men  take  nothing  but  suitable  food  and  drink.  And  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  you  tiike  alcohol,  and  thus  throw  upon  them  the  addi- 
tional labor  of  rejecting  and  throwing  off  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  by  the  taking  of  it  you  certainly  will,  weaken  and  exhaust  their  energies, 
yon  necessarily  shorten  their  duration,  and  commit  suicide  as  really  as  if 
you  did  it  with  arsenic,  a  pistol,  or  a  halter.  It  also  greatly  increases  the 
violence  of  diseasea  which  arise  from  other  causes,  and  often  produces  death, 
:n  cases  in  which,  n«d  not  alcohol  been  used,  a  cure  might  have  been  easily 
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and  speedily  effected.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  another  set  of  oigans,  the 
•  nerves,  whose  office  is  to  furnish  sensibility  to  the  human  system.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  body,  and  in 
such  vast  numbers  and  variety^  that  you  cannot  stick  into  the  skin,  the  point 
even  of  the  finest  needle,  and  not^  strike  some  of  them,  and  thus  occasion 
pain.  They  seem  to  form  the  link  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  each  reciprocally  and  instantly  acts  upon 
the  other.  Of  course  whatever  affects  them,  affects  not  only  the  body  but 
also  the  soul,  and  the  influence  which  one  has  upon  the  other. 

Their  seat  is  the  brain.  From  this  they  derive  excitement,  and  power  to 
communicate  it  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  And  in  order  to  furnish  this  ex- 
citement, the  brain  itself  must  be  excited.  And  what  it  needs  for  this  pur* 
pose,  is  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  furnished  by  arterial  blood,  when  men 
take  nothing  but  suitable  food,  and  drink,  exercise,  rest,  and  sleep.  For 
this  excitement  it  eagerly  waits,  and  this  it  joyfully  receives ;  and  cheer- 
fully, with  the  rapidity  almost  of  lightning,  communicates  to  every  par^ 
spreading  a  glow  of  animation,  and  making  even  existence  a  source  of  con- 
stant and  exquisite  delight  But  as  it  stands  waiting  to  receive,  and  in- 
stantly and  joyfully  to  communicate,  the  bread  and  the  milk  of  Heaven, 
you  throw  in  alcohol,  and  thus  instead  of  bread,  give  it  serpents ;  instead  of 
milk,  scorpions ;  and  they  go  hissing  and  darting  their  serpent,  scorpion-like 
influence  through  the  whole  man,  body  and  soul ;  turning  husbands  into 
demons,  and  fathers  into  fiends. 

Finally  alcohol  so  affects  the  understanding  that  moral  considerations  are 
^1^         less  clearly  perceived ;  and  it'so  affects  the  heart,  that  moral  obligation  is 
f       less  powerfully  felt    It  causes  the  conscience  to  lie  more  dormant,  and  tlie 
'  imagination  to  be  more  extensively  and  deeply  polluted,  and  polluting.    It 

corrupts  the  very  source  and  springs  of  moral  action,  and  brings  a  man  pe- 
culiarly, in  all  respects,  under  the  power  of  the  devil.  Mental  iniquity, 
from  which  the  mind,  when  not  poisoned,  instinctively  recoils,  becomes, 
when  it  is,  the  element  of  its  delicious  revel ;  and  cnmeK,  from  the 
thought  of  which  it  before  started  back  with  abhorrence,  it  now  commits 
with  greediness." 

The  business  of  distillation  first  commenced  in  our  country  at  Boston, 
about  the  year  1700,  when  West  India  molasses  wss  converted  into  New 
England  rum.  In  1794,  distilleries,  chiefly  for  grain,  had  become  numerous  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  rich  grain-growing 
region.  In  1815,  the  number  of  distilleries  had  increased  to  forty  thousand, 
consuming,  in  successive  years,  more  than  ten  million  bushels  of  bread-stuffs, 
and  pouring  over  the  land  more  than  thirty  millions  of  gallons  of  ardent 
spirits  distilled  from  grain,  and  more  than  ten  million  gallons  distilled  from 
molasses. 

With  the  mass  of  the  population,  distilleries  were  a  long  time  considered 
a  blessing  to  the  country.  They  furnished,  it  was  said,  a  ready  market  foi 
the  sui'plus  grain ;  they  gave  a  new  value  to  the  orchard,  whose  snpe'rabun 
dant  fruit  could  at  once  be  converted  into  brandy ;  they  brought  ready 
employ  to  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  the  carrier,  and  furnished  the  nation 
with  an  excellent  article,  which  it  was  importing  from  Holland  and  the  - 
West  Indies  at  great  cost    Pious  men,  deacons  of  churches,  owned  and 
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labored  in  them,  withoat  loss  of  character.  Many  a  neighhorhood  was 
filled  with  joy  that  an  immense  distillery  was  to  be  built,  and  a  sjNring 
given  to  business  which  would  bring  riches  to  every  family." 

Ardent  spirits,  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes,  were  not  used  in  the 
early  settlement  of  our  country.  INiis  fatal  error  that  they  were  useful  for 
men  in  health,  did  not  prevail  among  the  mass  of  our  people  until  after  the 
American  Revolution.  Spirituous  liquors  were  furnished  to  the  army  by 
government,  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  they  were  of  service  in  mitigating 
the  hardships  to  which  the  soldiers  were  subject  The  consequence  was, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  were  carried  into  the  community,  and  ex- 
tfnded  through  the  country.  From  habits  o  Lin  temperance  formed  during 
the  war,  very  many  of  the  soldiers  became  wandering  vagabonds,  so  that,  for 
a  generation  after,  if  a  miserable  drunken  beggar  stopped  at  one's  door,  he 
was  often  alluded  to  as  an  "  old  soldier." 

At  the  close  of  the  first  lyilf  century  of  onr  national  existence,  viz :  by 
the  year  1826,  this  diseased  appetite  had  become  so  prevalent  as  to  demand, 
annually,  for  its  gratification,  more  than  sixty  millions  of  gallons  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  indifference  to  the  mass  of  evils  arising 
from  this  source,  a  few  clear  sighted  and  benevolent  individuals,  from 
time  to  time,  ventured  to  give  to  the  world  their  opinions  and  expe- 
riences on  the  subject  Beside  these,  there  were  remarkable  examples  of 
literary  and  scientific  names,  of  the  highest  authority,  in  favor  of  abstaining 
from  all  stimulating  drinks :  among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  philanthropic  Howard, 
with  the  venerable  John  Wesley,  who  not  only  abstained  himself,  but 
made  it  a  condition  ot  roemberahip  in  his  church,  that  all  who  belonged  to 
it  should  abstain  from  either  using,  making,  trafficking,  or  dealing  in  spirit- 
uous liquors. 

In  1813,  years  before  the  great  Temperance  Reform,  an  association  was 
formed  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  '*  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Intemperance."  The  object,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution, 
was,  "  To  discountenance  the  too  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  its  kindred 
vices,  profaneness  and  gaming,  and  to  encourage  and  promote  temperance 
and  general  morality."  As  this  society  allowed  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as 
a  beverage,  it  was  of  no  avail  as  a  temperance  society. 

It  was  then  the  geneml  impression,  that  ardent  spirits,  if  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, were  at  least  of  great  use  and  importance  as  a  support  during  labor ; 
and  that,  moderately  used,  they  were  an  innocent  stimulus.  So  deceived  were 
the  community,  that  the  trade  was  thought  to  be  proper.  It  was  licensed 
by  government,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Christian  churches.  The  crimes  and 
misery  arising  from  alcoholic  drinks,  were  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  what  was 
considered,  in  itself,  moderately  used,  beneficial  to  man.  The  great  dis- 
covery at  length  came  forth  like  the  light  of  a  new  day,  that  the  temperate 
members  of  society,  were  the  chief  agents  in  promoting  and  perpetuating 
intemperance.  And  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  unless  a  new  movement 
eould  be  started,  on  a  new  plan,  and  one  which  should  be  equal  in  time  and 
place  with  the  evil — one  which  should  strike  at  the  root  and  exterminate) 
it^— drunkenness  would  always  continue.    At  length  associated  effort  was 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the-  torrent  of  evil,  and  "  Thb  Flbdgb,"  the  greai 
instilment  of  reform,  came  into  use. 

The  first  Temperance  Pledge  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  (at  least 
in  modem  times),  was  one  drawn  up  by  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Nelson 
County,  Virginia,  in  the  year  1800.  It  was  designed  only  for  his  own 
family,  and  was  a  total  abstinence  pledge.  Through  his  influence,  other 
families  in  Virginia,  adopted  the  same  in  their  households.  The  first  Ten^ 
perance  Society^  was  organized  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  County,  New  Tork,  in 
the  year  1808^  The  pledge  and  constitution  were  prepared,  and  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clark,  and  the  Rev.  Lebbeus  Armatrone; 
Forty-seven  male  members  signed  the  pledge,  and  oiganized  the  society, 
called  "  the  Moreau  and  Northumberland  Temperance  Society.^  The  fourth 
article  of  their  constitution,  provided  that  no  member  should  drink  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  wine,  or  any  distilled  spirits.  A  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  was 
imposed  for  every  violation  of  the  pledge.  Vhe  Rev.  Lebbeus  Armstrong 
delivered  the  address  at  their  first  quarterly  meeting.  In  1810,  this  society 
sent  out  one  thousand  circulars  giving  an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
objects  of  their  body ;  transmitting  many  of  them  to  eminent  gentlemen  in 
Europe. 

•The  first  general  movement  in  the  cause,  was  in  1811,  when  Dr.  Rush,  of 
Philadelphia,  presented  printed  copies  of  his  ''  Inquiry,"  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  session  there.  A 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject,  and  the  initiatory  steps  taken  to 
pervade  the  whole  land  with  a  feeling  of  alarm,  at  the  prevalence  of  intem- 
perance. But  years  elapsed  before  the  public  mind  was  sufiSciently  enlight- 
ened to  embrace  the  great  idea.. 

In  1825,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  wrote  an  essay  entitled,  "The  Well 
Conducted  Farm,"  exhibiting  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  an  exten- 
sive farming  establishment,  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  which 
showing  the  great  superiority  of  labor  without  alcoholic  stimulants,  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The  next  year,  the  Akkr- 
lOAK  Tbmpebanck  Socibtt  was  formed  at  Boston,  and  on  the  principle  of 
Vthe  pledge,"  the  invention  of  Micajah  Pendleton,  twenty-six  years  pre- 
viously. • 

Among  the  most  powerful  of  the  early  advocA'^es  of  the  reformation, 
wero  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Dr.  Edwards,  E.  C.  Delavan, 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Dr.  Channing,  and  numerous  others,  who,  by  ser- 
mons, tracts,  public  meetings,  and  periodicals,  spread  their  views  £eir  and 
wide  throughout  the  country. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Beecher,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  helping  on 
the  cause  in  this  early  day.  In  one  of  these,  he  says,  "  Can  we  lawfully 
amass  property  by  a  course  of  trade  which  fills  the  land  with  beggars,  and 
widows,  and  orphans,  and  crimes ;  which  peoples  the  graveyard  with  pre- 
mature mortality,  and  the  world  of  woe,  with  the  victims  of  despair? 
Could  «\ll  the  forms  of  evil  produced  in  the  land  by  intemperance  com« 
upon  us  in  one  horrid  array,  it  would  appall  the  nation,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  If  in  every  dwelling  built  by  blood,  the  stone 
from  the  wall  should  utter  all  the  cries  which  the  bloody  traffic  extorts,  and 
the  beam  out  of  the  timber  should  echo  them  back,  who  would  build 
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sacb  a  house?  and  who  would  dwell  in  it?  What  if,  in  every  part  of  the 
dwelling,  from  the  cellar  upward,  through  all  the  halls  and  chambers,  bab- 
blings,  and  contentions,  and  voices,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  wailinga 
were  heard  day  and  night?  What  if  the  cold  blood  oozed  out,  and  stood  in 
drops  upon  the  walls,  and,  by  preternatural  art,  all  the  ghastly  skulls  and 
bones  of  the  victims  destroyed  by  intemperance,  should  stand  upon  the 
walls^  in  horrid  sculpture,  within  and  without  the  building — who  would 
war  such  a  building?  What  if,  at  eventide,  and  at  midnight,  the  airy  forms 
of  men  destroyed  by  intemperance,  were  dimly  seen  haunting  the  distil- 
leries and  stores  where  they  received  their  bane — following  the  track  of  the 
ship  engaged  in  the  commerce — walking  upon  the  waves — flitting  athwart 
the  deck — sitting  upon  the  rigging — and  sending  up  from  the  hold  Vithin, 
and  from  the  waves  without,  groans,  and  loud  laments,  and  wailings! 
Who  would  attend  such  stores?  Who  would  labor  in  such  distilleries? 
Who  would  navigate  such  ships? 

0 !  were  the  sky  over  our  heads  one  great  whispering  gallery,  bringing 
down  about  us  all  the  lamentation  and  woe  which  intemperance  creates, 
and  the  firm  earth  one  sonorous  medium  of  sound,  bringing  up  around 
us,  fronn  beneath,  the  wailings  of  the  damned,  whom  the  commerce  in  ar- 
dent spirits  had  sent  thither ;  these  tremendous  realities,  assailing  our  sense, 
would  invigorate  our  conscience,  and  give  decision  to  our  purx>ose  of  refor- 
mation. But  these  evils  are  as  real  as  if  the  stone  did*  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  answered  it ;  as  real  as  if,  day  and  night,  wailings  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  blood  and  skeletons  were  seen  upon 
every  wall ;  as  real  as  if  the  ghostly  forms  of  departed  victims  flitted  about 
the  ship  as  she  passed  over  the  billows,  and  showed  themselves  nightly 
about  stores  and  distilleries,  and  with  unearthly  voices,  screamed  in  our  ears 
their  loud  lament  They  are  as  real  as  if  the  sky  over  our  heads  collected 
and  brought  down  about  us  all  the  notes  of  sorrow  in  the  land ;  and  the 
firm  earth  should  open  a  passage  for  the  wailings  of  despair  to  come  up 
firom  beneath." 

A  little  later  in  the  history  of  the  reformation,  when  many  good  men 
still  clung  to  the  belief  that  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  proper, 
a  public  speaker  of  the  time  thus  sang  the  praises  of  alcohol. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  cordial;  a  cheerful  restorative;  the  first  friend  of  the 
infant ;  the  support  of  the  enfeebled  mother  ;  a  sweet  luxury  given  by  the 
parent  to  the  child ;  the  universal  token  of  kindness,  friendship,  and  hospi- 
tality. It  adorns  the  sideboards  and  tables  of  the  rich,  and  enlivens  the 
social  circles  of  the  poor ;  goes  with  the  laborer  as  his  most  cheering  com- 
panion ;  accompanies  the  mariner  in  his  long  and  dreary  voyage ;  enlivens 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  blacksmith,  the  joiner,  as  they  ply  their  trade ; 
follows  the  merchant  to  his  counter,  the  physician  to  his  infected  rooms,  tho 
lawyer  to  his  office,  and  the  divine  to  his  study,  cheering  all  and  comforting 
alL  It  is  the  life  of  our  trainings,  and  town-meetings,  and  elections,  and 
bees,  and  raisings,  and  harvests,  and  sleighing  parties.  It  is  the  best  domes- 
tic medicine,  good  for  a  cold  and  a  cough,  for  pain  in  tho  stomach  and 
weakness  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite  and  rheumatism,  and  is  a  great  sup- 
Dort  in  old  age.    It  makes  a  market  for  our  rye  and  apples ;  sustains  one 
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hundrod  thousand  families  who  are  distilliDg  and  vending,  and  poon  anna* 
ally  millions  of  dollars  into  our  national  treasury." 

This  public  speaker  was  the  Bev«  John  Maish.  He  was  using  the  aiga* 
ments  of  the  friends  of  moderate  drinking,  only  th^  more  effectually  to 
present  a  mass  of  statistics  and  facts  which  the  industry  of  those  of  tem- 
perance had  collected.  As  they  are  given  in  a  vivid  manner,  wo  quote 
thorn  below: 

"  Look,  my  countrymen,  at  the  ravages  of  intemperance.  Fix  your  eye 
on  its  waste  of  property. 

At  the  lowest  calculation,  it  has  annually  despoiled  us  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars— of  thirty  millions  for  an  article  which  is  nothing  worth, 
and  seventy  or  eighty  millions  more  to  compensate  for  the  mischiefs  that 
article  has  done — money  enough  to  accomplish  all  that  the  wannest  patriot 
could  wish  for  his  country,  and  to  fill,  in  a  short  period,  the  world  with 
Bibles,  and  a  preached  Gospel.  What  farmer  would  not  be  roused,  should 
a  wild  beast  come  once  a  year  into  his  borders  and  destroy  the  best  cow  in 
his  farmyard?  But  six  and  a  fourth  cents  a  day  for  ardent  spirits,  wastes 
twenty-two  dollars  eighty-one  cents  a  year,  and  in  forty  yea»  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  scores  of  drunkards 
are  worth  at  their  burial. 

See  the  pauperism  it  has  produced.  We  have  sung  of  our  goodly  heri- 
tage, and  foreign  nations  have  disgorged  their  exuberant  population  that 
they  might  freely  subsist  in  this  land  of  plenty.  But  in  this  granary  of  the 
world  are  everywhere  seen  houses  without  windows,  fields  without  tillage, 
bams  without  roofs,  children  without  clothing,  and  penitentiaries  and  alms- 
houses filled  to  overflowing;  and  a  traveler  might  write — beooabs  madb 
HERB.  We  are  groaning;  under  our  pauperism,  and  talking  of  taxes,  and 
hard  times,  and  no  trade ;  but  intemperance  has  stalked  through  our  land 
and  devoured  our  substance.  It  has  entered  the  houses  of  our  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  as  a  friend,  and  taken  the  food  from  their  tables,  and  the 
clothing  from  their  beds,  and  the  fuel  from  their  fire,  and  turned  their  lands 
over  to  others,  and  drove  them  from  their  dwellings  to  subsist  on  beggary 
and  crime,  or  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  penitentiaries  and  alms- 
houses. Two  thirds,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  the  wretched 
tenants  of  these  abodes  of  poverty  in  the  United  States,  were  reduced  by 
intemperance.  So  themselves  confess.  It  was  rum,  brandy,  and  whisky, 
that  did  it.  And  the  Prison  Discipline  report  tells  of  fifty  thousand  cases 
of  imprisonment  for  4ebt  annually  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.    0,  its  sweeps  of  property  can  never  «be  known ! 

Look  at  the  crime  it  has  occasioned. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  spring  in  China  which  makes  every  man  that 
drinks  it  a  villain.  Eastern  tales  are  founded  on  some  plain  matter  of  fact. 
This  spring  may  be  some  distillery  or  dram-shop ;  for  this  is  the  natura. 
effect  of  alcohol.  It  breaks  down  the  conscience,  quickens  the  circulation, 
increases  the  courage,  makes  man  flout  at  law  and  right,  and  hurries  him  to 
the  perpetration  of  every  abomination  and  crime.  Excite  a  man  by  this 
fluid,  and  he  is  bad  enough  for  anything.  He  can  lie,  and  steal,  and  fight^ 
and  swear,  and  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  his  nearest  friend.  No 
vice  is  too  filthy,  no  crime  too  tragical  for  the  drunkard.    The  records  of 
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onr  courts  tell  of  acts,  ooramitted  under  the  inflaence  of  rum,  which  curdle 
the  hlood  in  our  veins.    Husbands  butcher  their  wives  ;  children  slaughter 
their  parents.     Far  the  greater  part  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  our  land, 
proceed  from  its  maddening  power.     '  I  declare,  in  this  public  manner,  and 
with  the  most  solemn  regard  to  truth/  said  Judge  Rush,   some  years  ago, 
m  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  '  that  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  since  my 
being  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice,  of  a  single  person  being 
put  on  his  trial  for  manslaughter,  which  did  not  originate  in  drunkenness ; 
and  but  few  instances  of  trial  for  murder,  where  the  crime  did  nq|  spring 
from  the  same  unhappy  cause.'    Of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  com- 
plaints presented  to  the  police  court  in  Boston  in  one  year,  four  hundred 
were  under  the  statute  against  common  drunkards.    Of  one  thousand  and 
sixty-one  cases  of  criminal  prosecution  in  a  court  in  North  Qarolina,  more 
than  eight  hundred  proceeded  from  intemperance.    Five  thousand  com- 
plaints are  made  yearly  in  New  Tork  to  the  city  police,  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  intoxicated  persons ;  and  the  late  city  attorney  reports,  that^  of 
twenty-two  cases  of  murder  which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  examine, 
every  one  of  them  had  been  committed  in  consequence  of  intemperate 
drinking.     'Nine-tenths  of  all  the  prisoners  under  my  care,'  says  Captain 
Pillsbury,  warden  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  'are  decidedly  intempe- 
rate men,  and  were  brought  to  their  present  condition,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  intoxicating  liquor.    Many  have  confessed  to  me  with  tears,  that 
they  never  felt  tempted  to  the  commission  of  crinie,  thus  punishable,  but 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.'    And  the  Prison  Discipline  re- 
port states,  '  that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  criminals  com- 
mitted to  our  prisons  in  a  single  year,  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
acd  fiflty  were  excited  to  their  commission  of  crime  l^  spirituous  liquors.' 
Look  at  its  destruction  of  intellects 

It  reduces  man  to  a  beast,  to  a  fool,  to  a  devil.  The  excessive  drinker 
first  becomes  stupid,  then  idiotic,  then  a  maniac.  Men  of  the  finest  geniuses, 
most  acute  minds,  and  profound  learning,  have  dwindled  under  the  touch 
of  t]iis  withering  demon  to  the  merest  insignificance,  and  been  hooted  by 
boys  for  their  silly  speeches,  and  silly  actions,  or  chained  in  a  madhouse  as 
unsafe  in  society.  Of  eighty-seven  admitted  into  the  New  York  hospital 
in  one  year,  the  insanity  of  twenfy-seven  was  occasioned  by  ardent  spirits ; 
and  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  report  that  one  third  of  the 
insane  of  that  institution  were  ruined  by  intemperance.  What  if  one  sixth 
of  our  maniacs  were  deprived  of  their  reason  by  the  bite  cf  the  dogs,  the 
friendly  inmates  of  our  houses,  or  by  some  vegetable  common  on  our  tables  ; 
who  would  harbor  the  dangerous  animal,  or  taste  the  poisonous  vegetable? 
But  one  third  of  our  maniacs  are  deranged  by  alcohol.  Indeed,  every 
drunkard  is  in  a  temporary  delirium ;  and  no  man  who  takes  even  a  little 
into  his  system,  possesses  that  sound  judgment,  or  is  capable  of  that  patient 
Investigation,  or  intellectual  effort,  which  would  be  his  without  it  Just  in 
proportion  as  man  comes  under  its  influence,  he  approximates  to  idiotism 
or  madness. 
Look  at  its  waste  of  health  and  life. 

The  worm  of  the  still  never  touches  the  brute  creation,  but,  as  if  the 
most  venomous  of  all  beings,  it  seizes  the  noblest  prey.    It  bites  man : 
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md  where  it  once  leaves  its  subtle  poison,  farewell  to  health — farewell  to 
long  life.  The  door  is  open,  and  in  rush  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  dropsy,  gout, 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  epilepsy — the  deadliest  plagues  let  loose  on  fallen 
man — all  terminating  in  delirium  tremens  or  mania  a  poiu,  a  prelude  to  the 
eternal  buffotiogs  of  foul  spirits  in  the  world  of  despair.  One  out  of  every 
orty,  or  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  population  have  taken  up  their 
bode  in  the  lazar-house  of  drunkenness,  and  thirty  thousand  die  annually 
the  death  of  the  drunkard.  These  sweeps  of  death  mock  all  the  ravages  of 
war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  shipwreck.  The  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphis, 
in  1793!f  felt  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  heaven,  destroyed  but  four 
thousand.  In  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  sword  devoured  but  five 
hundred  a  year ;  intemperance  destroys  two  hundred  a  week.  Shipwrecks 
destroy  suddenly,  and  the  country  groaiis  when  forty  or  fifty  human  beings 
are  suddenly  engulfed  in  the  ocean ;  but  more  than  half  of  all  the  sudden 
deaths  occur  in  fits  of  intoxication.  It  needed  not  a  fable  to  award  the 
prize  of  greatest  ingenuity  in  malice  and  murder  to  the  demon  who  in- 
vented brandy,  over  the  demon  who  invented  war. 
And  look  at  its  waste  of  human  happinass, 

Tes,  look — look  for  yourselves.  The  woes  of  drunkenness  mock  all 
description.  Some  tell  of  the  happiness  of  drinking.  0,  if  there  is  a 
wretched  being  on  earth,  it  ia  the  drunkard.  His  property  wasted,  his  char- 
acter gone,  his  body  loathsome,  his  passions  wild,  his  appetite  craving  the 
poison  that  kills  him,  his  hopes  of  immortality  blasted  forever ;  it  is  all 

*  Me  misersble. 
Which  wty  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell.' 

And  his  family.    I  cati  never  look  at  it  but  with  feelinge  of  deepest  an- 

goish. 

'Domcstie  bsppinen,  thoa  oaly  bliM 
Of  FandiM  that  hast  escaped  the  fiOl/ 

thou  art  shipwrecked  here.  Sorrow,  woe,  wounds,  poverty,  babblings,  and 
contention,  have  entered  in  and  dwell  here.  Tet  we  hav^  three  hundred 
thousand  such  families  in  the  land ;  and  if  each  family  consists  of  four  in- 
dividuals, more  than  a  million  persons  are  here  made  wretched  by  this 
curse  of  curses." 

The  Temperance  Reformation  progressed  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine.  In  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  reform,  via : 
in  1832,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  over  four  thousand  temperance 
societies,  with  over  half  a  million  of  members ;  one  thousand  five  hundred 
distilleries  had  ceased  distilling,  and  four  thousand  merch^ots  had  ceased  to 
traffic  in  the  poison.  It  was  also  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
persons  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  twenty 
thousand  families  were  in  ease  and  comfort,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  in  poverty  or  cursed  with  a  dninken  inmate. 

A  year  later  these  statistics  had  nearly  doubled,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  seven  hundred  vessels  afloat  on  the  ocean,  in  which  ardent  spirits 
were  not  used.  This  year;  the  American  Congressional  Temperance 
Society,  was  formed  at  Washington,  with  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War^ 
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•f  president.  A  few  months  previously  the  issue  of  ardent  spirits  Uy  the 
\imj  had  been  prohibited.  The  United  States  Temperance  Convention 
met  in  Philadelphia,  in  May  1833.  Seldom  had  a  body  of  men  assembled 
of  greater  weight  of  character,  and  of  higher  and  better  influence  in  the 
country.  It  was  composed  of  over  four  hundted  delegates,  and  from 
twenty-one  States.  It  strikes  us  as  singular,  as  showing  how  little  progress 
had  then  been  made  in  the  views  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  that  they 
should  have  "a  long  and  animated  debate,''  upon  a  resolution  "which  ex- 
prsesod  the  sentiment,  that  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  to  be  used  as  a  be^- 
nge,  is  moraUy  wrongs  and  ought  to  be  universally  abandoned."  It  was 
*' passed  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion;"  and,  says  a  writer  of  the 
time,  "  had  the  convention  done  nothing  else,  but  after  examination  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  this  |iointy  they  had  done  a  deed  which  would 
have  marked  them  as  benefactors  of  their  country." 

Up  to  this  period,  and  for  a  year  or  two  later,  all  the  temperanbe  societies 
had  been  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  voluntary  pledge,  which  inter* 
dieted  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  as  a  beverage.  It  allowed  the  use  of  wine, 
dder,  and  malt  liquors.  Thus  the  reform  stood  until  a  society  in  Lancashire, 
England,  perceiving  the  defect  of  what  is  now  called  the  old  pledge,  adopted 
what  was  named  the  ten-tQtal  principle-— total  abstinence  froni  aU  kinds  of 
intoxicating  beverages.  The  word  tee,  is  one  of  the  provincialisms  of  Lan- 
cashire, signifying  there  the  same  as  **  going  the  whole  figure "  signifies 
here.  A  member  at  one  of  their  meetings  said,  **  We  must  have  a  tee-to- 
tal abstinence  from  every  kind,  of  drink  that  will  produce  drunkenness,  if 
we  wish  to  get  rid  of  drunkenness  itself; "  and  from  ^is  circumstance 
fiome  the  word. 

This  idea,  once  started,  soon  became  the  basis  on  which  the  reform  was 
conducted,  and  in  the  yewr  1834,  many  of  our  societies  changed  the  words 
of  their  pledge  from  "  ardent  spirits,"  to  "  intoxicating  liquors."  In  1835,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  American  Temperance  Society.  In  1836,  the  American 
Temperance  Union  was  formed,  on.the  principle  of  total  abstinence ;  since 
which  period  it  has  been  the  leading  society  of  the  land.  The  pledge  of 
the  Union  is : 

"We,  thb  undersionzd,  do  AaaES  tiiat  we  will  not  use  isttoxica- 

TnrO  LIQUOB8  AS  A  BBVBSAOE,  HOU  TBAFSIO  IN  THEU  ;  THAT  WE  WILL  NOT 
raOVIDE  THBM  A8  AN  ABTICLB  OF  ENTERTAINMENT,  OB  FOB  PEBSONS  IN  OUB 
BMPLOTMENT,  AND  THAT,  IN  ALL  SUITABLE  WAYS,  WE  WILL  DISCOUNTE- 
NANCE THXIB  USB  THBOUOHOUT  THE  COMMUNITY." 

The  tee-total  pledge  met  at  first  with  much  opposition,  and,  in  many  cases, 
from  those  who  had  been  very  active  in  their  advocacy  of  the  old  pledge. 
The  principle,  however,  eventually  overcame  opposition  to  such  a  degree, 
that  every  temperance  society  in  the  land  adopted  it. 

We  present  the  arguments  for  and  objections  to  total  abstinence  as  given 
by  a  writer  of  the  time. 

**  To  the  adoption  of  this  pledge,  one  objection  offered,  was,  that  temper* 
ance  men,  having  signed  the  former  pledge,  would,  as  light  shone  and  duty 
was  manifest,  become  right  in  their  practice ;  but  it  was  found  that  aU  did 
not  become  rights  and  that  such  as  did  not,  hung  as  a  millstone  upon  the 
eauBe ;  that  by  their  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  they  exposed  the  cause  tc 
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reproach,  themselves  to  intemperance,  and  kept  the  miserable  inebriate  in 
his  drunkenness. 

Another  was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  result 
But  it  was  found  that  it  was  necessary ;  that  the  yeomanry  of  the  country 
would  not  give  up  ths^upm  and  whisky,  while  tempemnce  men  in  the 
higher  ranks  drank  wineT  that  no  drunkard  could  be  reformed  and  saved, 
except  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates ;  and 
that  the  mass  of  young  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  in  colleges,  in 
counting-houses,  in  the  learned  professions,  who  became  drunkards,  became 
so  on  wine,  and  not  on  distilled  spirits. 

Another  was,  that  it  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  obligation  under 
which  temperance  men  had  acted  with  great  harmony  and  success.  But 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  is  a  much  more 
simple  pledge ;  far  more  intelligible,  and  one,  as  experience  has  proved,  under 
which  all  Who  will,  may  gather  with  much  greater  harmony  and  success. 

Another  was,  that  there  is  no  call  for  such  banishment  of  wine,  beer,  and 
the  like,  from  society,  as  there  is  for  the  banishment  of  distilled  spirits. 
But  alcohol  is  in  all  fermented  liquors,  producing  the  saipe  eflfects  in  kind 
in  the  system  as  when  separated  by  the  process  of  distillation.  Nearly  all 
the  wines  of  commerce  are  brandied ;  and  much  of  the  foreign  wine,  and 
wines  of  home  manufacture,  are  nothing  but  distilled  spirits  and  drugs. 
Burton  ale,  according  to  Brande's  table,  has  eight  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the 
intoxicating  principle ;  cider,  ten ;  Champagne  wine,  eighteen ;  Sherry, 
nineteen ;  Madeira,  twenty-four ;  Port,  tiKLenty-three ;  Lissa,  twenty-six ; 
one-half  of  wha^  is  found  in  whisky,  gin,  rum,  and  brandy ;  while  beer, 
prepared  as  it  often  is  by  nux  vomica,  cocculus  indicus,  and  grains  of  para- 
dise, is  little  behind  the  strongest  drinks  in  its  fatal  tendency.  For  ^re 
thousand  years,  wine  was  the  great  source  of  drunk«nno8S  among  the  nations ; 
and  who  can  deny  that  there  was  an  amount  of  the  horrid  vice,  under 
various  forms,  far  exceeding  all  human  conception. 

Another  was,  that  it  was  at  variance  .with  the  permission  of  the  sacred 
volume  to  drink  wine,  and  subversive  of  a  divine  ordinance.  But  it  had 
no  relation  to  a  divine  ordinance,  being  only  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  all 
intoxicating  drink,  as  a  beverage ;  to  which  every  man  has  a  right,  ev^n 
though  there  were  a  permission  to  use  it  No  command  of  God  makes  it 
a  duty  to  eat  flesh,  though  it  is  permitted.  And  henoe  Paul  was  at  liberty 
to  say,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth  ; "  nor  in  so  abatainiug  would  he  reproach 
the  Saviour,  or  subvert  a  divine  ordinance. 

Another  was,  that  it  was  altogether  impracticable.  But  it  has  been 
found  to  be  not  at  all  impracticable,  but  to  be  far  easier  gaining  signatures  to 
the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates,  than  it  was  origin- 
ally to  the  pledge  from  ardent  spirits. 

Another  was,  that  it  would  throw  off  from  the  temperance  ranks  the 
higher  classes,  he  would  not  give  up  their  wine;  and  the  farmers  who 
would  not  yield  their  cider.  But  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  higher 
classes  were  glad  of  a  change  in  the  habits  of  society,  which  would  save 
their  sons  from  ruin ;  and  that  such  farmers  as  had  ceased  using  ardent 
spirits,  did  not  want  to  be  burned  up  with  cider,  and  rejoiced  in  a  change 
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which  saved  them  great  toil,  without  profit,  in  the  autumnal  season ;  and 
-tfcenee  of  riot  and  drunkenness  in  their  households,  duriDg  the  long  even- 
ings of  winter. 

Another  was,  that  it  would  create  a  division  in  the  temperance  ranks,  and 
destroy  all  activity.  But  if  it  has  created  a  divi|H|L  it  has  divided  men 
who  are  Ksolved  to  extirpate  druokenttess  fron^R  earth,  cotft  what  it 
may,  from  such  as  plead  for  a  little  self-indulgence,  and  who,  by  that  indul- 
gence, are  palsied  in  their  efforts  ;  and,  instead  of  mining  the  cause,  it  has 
raised  up  an  army  who  are  rushing  on  ta  victory." 

The  discussion  of  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  included,  also,  what  was 
called,  in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  **the  wine  question."  The 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  was  among  the  most  judicious  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  new  principle. 

"The  great  principle."  said  he,  "contended  for,  is  the  moral  expediency 
of  this  pure  standard.  Let  it  be  granted  that  men  may  lawfully  drink 
wine ;  that  in  Palestine  where  grapes  hung  upon  the  boughs  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  men  did  drink  wine  ;  that  our  Saviour  himself  dmnk  wine,  and 
sanctioned  it  by  his  example ;  yet  how  different  are  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  day.  Then  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ar- 
dent spirits,  by  which  men  were  brutalized  and  destroyed,  both  body  and 
soul ;  and  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  then  to  abstain  from  that  which  in 
our  day  we  look  upon  as  a  temptation  and  a  snare,  leading  men  directly  to 
intemperance.  But  now  the  ease  presents  Itself  to  us  in  this  light  A  great 
moral  power  which  may  be  exeroised  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
men,  is  offered  to  us  in  this  total  abetineDce  principle.  In  a  i^pirit  of  benign 
nant  feeling  toward  our  mce,  we  adopt  it  We  abstain  from  that  which  we 
might  use  lawfully  and  without  injury  to  ourselves,  hoping;  thereby,  by  our 
example,  to  benefit  others." 

At  a  later  time  he  said,  "  Lot  example  plead  for  the  sake  of  a  bleeding 
world.  One  says, '  I  am  not  responsible,  I  am  temperate,  I  drink  moderately. 
If  others  drink  to  excess,  I  am  not  responsible  for  their  conduct'  That 
principle  never  had  its  origin  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  a  generous  bosom. 
Thero  is  not  an  individual  who  hears  me,  whose  example  is  not  going  forth 
and  influencing  others,  for  good  or  ill.  When  we  meet  in  the  judgmenti 
one  of  the  fimt  matters  that  will  oome  up  there  will  be  the  infiuenco 
which  our  example  has  exerted  upon  othe».  And,  when  the  subject  of 
wine  comes  up  here,  how  will  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  lead  mo  to  dispose 
of  it?  If  my  example  is  in  danger  of  leading  others  astray,  I  must  aban- 
don it ;  for  'it  is  good  neither  to  eat  fiesh  nor  drink  mnSf  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.' " 

"The  fact,"  says  another,  ^that  our  Lord,  by  a  miracle,  produced  wine  at  . 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilee,  is  urged  as  an  invincible  argument  against 
total  abstinence  from  alooholio  drinks.  But  this,  like  every  other  reason  of 
the  kind,  is  based  upon  the  groundless  assumption,  that  the  term  wine 
always  refers  to  the  same  kind  of  intoxicating  drink ;  whereaji,  history, 
science,  and  even  modern  usage,  show  that  such  a  conclusion  is  altogether 
falAe.  Among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  there  were  varioua  desorip- 
tions  of  wines.  There  were  the  drugged,  fermented,  and  poisonous  wines, 
injurious  to  the  bodies,  and  stupefying  to  the  minds  of  those  who  drank 
16 
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them ;  and  there  were  also  the  sweet,  delicioai^  nutrient^  or  deU^tfnHy 
add  wines,  which  would  delight  and  please  a^ery  palate,  would  neorisH 
the  frame,  quench  thirst,  reft^h  and  cool  the  weary,  and  iujore  no  one. 
Now^  we  ask  the  reader  to  judge,  whidi  of  the  ixro  the  henaTotent  B9- 
deemer  was  moot  Iiki|^  to  prodnoe? 

**  In  Greece,  Rom^and  Paleatino,  !t  was  customary  to  boil  down  their 
wines  into  a  kind  of  syrup.  Columella,  Pliny,  and  other  Boman  writervL 
tell  us  that  in  Italy  and  Greece  it  was  common  to  hoil  their  wines.  These 
liquors  must  have  been  syrups,  and  erery  chemist  knows  that  if  thoy 
were  thick  syrupsi  they  could  not  have  undeigone  the  process  of  the  \'*iK>iia 
fermentation.  The  practice  of  evaporating  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  must 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  Paleatine,  as  a  wiae  precaution  against 
the  heat  of  the  country,  for  by  this  operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water  was  boiled  away,  the  solid  and  saccharine  substances  of  the  grape 
were  brought  into  a  thicker  consistence,  and  the  acetous  fermentation  pre- 
vented.  This  historical  fact  respecting  the  boiling  of  grape  juice,  funiishes 
us  with  proof  that  the  vrines  of  Palestine  were  not  alcoholic,  or  did  not 
obtain  their  inebriating  powor  from  vioous  fermentiition.  Yet  it  is  not 
intended  to  affirm  that  thy  were  att  destitute  of  an  intoxicating  principle. 
Other  substances  beside  alcohol  possess  inebriadng  and  stupefying,  or  mad- 
dening properties.  In  the  sacred  volume,  we  have  several  allusiona  to 
such  medicine  or  deleterious  drugs.  In  Pisalm  Ix.  3,  we  read  of  "the  wine 
of  astonishment  or  giddiness ; "  Ixxv,  8,  of  wine,  '*  red,  and  full  of  mixture.'* 
Is.  li,  17,  mentions  the  *'  cup  of  trembling  and  giddiness."  In  Pro  v.  xxiii, 
dO,  we  read  of  those  who  go  to  ''saek  mixed  v^ne."  The  wine  mentioned 
Prov.  xxxi,  4*7,  was  a  soporific  drink.  The  wine  mixed  with  myirh  and 
gall,  or  a  species  of  laudanum,  offered  to  our  Lord,  was  intended  to  produce 
fltupefacUon,  and  therefore  he  would  not  drink." 

The  next  question  that  came  up  was  ^e  propriety  of  granting  licenses  to 
aell  ardent  spirits.  Laws  of  thia  kind  had  been  in  force  from  the  early  set- 
ilement  of  the  country.  The  first  license  law  of  Massachusetts  was  passed 
in  1640.  In  April.  1^38,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  two  thirds,  what  was  termed  the  "  fifteen  gallon  law." 
It  forbade  the  retailing  of  any  spirituons  liquors,  under  a  penalty  oi  twenty 
dollars,  excepting  by  apothecaries  and  physidans,  specially  licensed,  a;ud 
they  were  not  permitted  to  sell  in  a  leas  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons.  The 
sales  were  only  to  be  made  for  use  in  the  arts,  or  for  medicinal  purposes  ; 
and  none  were  to  be  drank  on  the  premisea  where  sold.  The  legislatures  of 
Tennessee,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  also  passed 
laws  designed  to  more  closely  restrict,  and  in  some  caftes  to  prevent  entirely, 
the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
friends  of  temperance  had  relied  for  auocess,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  montl 
sense  of  the  community— to  ^*miaral  suaaionJ'  What  was  the  practical  an* 
swer  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  iii  ardent  apirits? 
"  Pooh  1 "  said  they,  **  we  have  millions  upon  millions  of  money  invested  in 
our  trade,  which  yields  us  a  handsome  profit;  and  do  you  think  your 
whining  and  weeping,  can  induce  us  to  abandon  this  trade?  Your  BO>l^a^ 
fathers,  and  husbands  are  not  obliged  to  drink.  If  they  will  drink  what  is 
that  to  u&?    Hind  ^our  own  hwiinasi,^ 
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ODerooD,  or  '*  legal  ssaBion,''  tli«Q  failed  to  aooomplkh  the  desired  end& 
Pint  came  secret  evasion,  and  then  open  yiolation  of  these  laws,  until  tliey 
were  either  repealed  or  remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  a  general  militia  muster  somewhere  in 
MassaciiisettSy  gained  considerable  notoriety  at  4^  time,  as  an  amunng 
evasion  of  the  fifteen  galbn  law.  On  a  tent  at  the  ground,  was  a  show  bill 
as  below: 


OBBAT  CITSIOfXTT. 


THE    STRIPED   Pia. 

4 

0:^  n  le  seen  here^ Admittance  9}^  cU. 


Crowds  flocked  to  see  the  wonder,  and  what  was  curious  to  the  unini- 
tiated, many  were  not  contented  with  a  single  visit,  but  made  repeated  calls 
in  the  course  of  the  day-*often  taking  their  friends  with  them— -and  as  they 
came  out^  were  in  a  jovial  humor ;  some  of  them  at  length  showed  such  an 
uproariouB  hilarity,  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  spot 
On  entering,  they  found  a  common  i^lute  pig  painted  in  black  stripes,  eebra 
like:  near  him  stood  a  table  well  provided  with  New  England  rum,  brandy, 
gin,  etc,  which  the  owner  of  the  show  had  provided,  at  his  own-  expense, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  curiosity-seekers.  There  being  no  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts against  exhibiting  a  common  pig  daiabed  with  black  paint,  nor  none 
against  giving  away  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  exhibitor  suiOTered  no  harm ; 
Indeed,  he  was  said  by  some  to  '  have  brought  bis  pig  to  a  good  market 

The  political  campaign  of  1840,  sometimes  called  "  the  Hard  Oder  Cam- 
yaign^*'  whi<^  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison  to  the  presidency, 
occasioned  a  pause  in  the  Temperance  movement    It  is  said  that  some  oppo- 
nent had  declared  he  was  unfit  for  the  office,  because  he  never  had  the  ability 
to  raise  himself  beyond  the  occupancy  of  a  log-cabin,  in  which  he  lived  very 
coarsely,  with  no  better  beverage  than  hard  cider.    It  was  an  unfortunate 
charge  for  the  wishes  of  the  accuser.    The  taunt  of  his  being  a  poor  man, 
vid  living  in  a  log-cabin,  was  seized  upon  by  his  political  friends,  as  evidence 
of  his  incorruptibility  in  the  many  responsible  stations  he  had  held  ;  and 
'the  log-cabin  "  became  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  Whig  party.    Thousands 
H  these  were  forthwith  erected  all  over  the  land,  t$  nllying  points  for 
ooMeal  meetings.    Miniature  cabins  were  carried  in  political  processions, 
ind  in  some  cases  barrels  labeled  "  hard  cider." 
The  public  mind  cannot  be  simultaneously  excited  on  two  subjects,  nor 
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long  upon  one.  In  the  whirl  of  this  memorable  campaigu,  everything  eleu 
wae  for  the  time  forgotten ;  and  although  perhaps  not  muoh  hard  cider  was 
drank,  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  poor  whisky,  rum,  and  other  ooane 
forms  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  unusual  quantities,  ministered  to  and  increased 
the  wild  furor  of  the  da^. 

''Principles  never  die;"  although  great  reforms  may  be  tempomriljr 
orushed,  yet,  often  at  the  very  moment  of  the  lowest  depression,  unsoeo 
oansee  are  originating,  destined  to  impart  an  unwonted  vigor  to  the  right. 
Such  was  now  the  case,  for  this  very  year  gave  birth  to  the  Washingtoniaa 
phase  of  the  Temperance  Beform.  Heretofore,  the  cure  of  those  far  gone  in 
habits  of  inebriety  was  generally  thought  hopeless !  The  main  object  of  the 
pledge  had  been  preservation  not  cure.  It  is  true  that  many  inebriates  signed 
the  old  pledge.  This  proved  of  little  avail  while  alcoholic  wines  were 
allowed ;  and  when  the  new  pledge  was  instituted  they  were  still  without 
the  countenance  of  their  former  boon  associates  in  their  new  relation,  and  in 
most  cases  relapsed  into  their  old  habits. 

When  the  Temperance  Reformation  arose,  "  there  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  United  States  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  common  drunkards. 
The  most  of  them  were  husbands  and  fathers.  Many  had  large  families. 
Their  houses  were  generally  known  by  the  broken  door-yard  fence;  the 
fallen  gate ;  the  windows  stuffed  with  old  hats  and  rsgs ;  the  clapboards 
dangling  in  the  air ;  the  bams  held  up  by  props  and  stripped  of  their  boards^ 
which  had  been  used  for  fuel ;  a  half-starved  horse  standing  in  the  street 
and  several  ragged  children,  who,  without  hats  or  shoes,  spent  their  days  in 
dragging  brush- wood  from  the  neighboriog  forests,  or  in  bagging  penmes 
from  door  to  door,  to  buy  their  mother  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  the  interior,  little  was  visible  either  of  neatness  or  comfort  No  bed  but 
one  of  straw,  laid  on  knotted  ropes ;  here  a  show  of  a  table,  and  there  a 
broken  chair.  A  half  dozen  broken  plates,  rusty  knives  and  forksi  and  iron 
spoons ;  a  mug  for  cider,  and  a  bottle  for  rum.  Neither  carpet  nor  plaster- 
ing was  there — ^If  it  was  winter,  the  snow  would  often  lie  upon  the  bed,  and 
the  mother  and  her  children  be  seen  huddled  together  over  a  few  embecs, 
as  their  only  refuge.  Night  would  come,  but  no  sound  o£  a  Other's  voioe 
with  comfortable  food  to  cheer  and  gladden.  The  children  would  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep.  The  mother  would  sit  and  '*  watch  the  moon  go  down/' 
till  distant  footsteps  <were  heard,  and  horrid  oaths  vented  at  not  finding  the 
door,  causing  her  heart  to  quail ;  and  a  monster  in  human  shape,  but  the 
father  of  her  children,  would  burst  upon  her,  and  perhaps  drive  her  out  ia 
the  cold  and  dreary  night,  even  in  a  pitiless  storm,  compelling  her  to  leave 
her  babes  to  his  neglect  or  cruelties. 

These  were  homes  witnessed  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  their 
village,  as  the  church,  the  school- house,  the  tavern,  the  dram-shop,  or  the 
comfortable  home  of  the  sober  and  the  frugal ;  and  it  attracted  no  particular 
notice,  unless  there  went  forth,  at  midnight  hour,  a  cry  of  murder :  and  then, 
for  a  little  season,  dl^ought  something  must  be  done ;  the  wife  must  swear 
the  peace  upon  her  husband,  and  he,  by  authority,  be  sent  to  jaiL  But  thia 
she  would  not  do ;  he  was  her  husband ;  he  promised  to  reform,  and  things 
would  be  left  to  pass  on  much  as  before. 
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From  this  very  class  originated  a  moyement  which  astonished  the  cjuntry, 
and  lifted  the  Temperance  Reform  up  to  a  point  it  had  never  previously 
attained.  On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  2dy  1840,  six  men  of  intem- 
perate habits  met  at  Chase's  Tavern,  in  Baltimore,  to  gratify  their  appetite 
for  strong  drink.  They  were  Wm.  K  Mitchell,  a  tailor;  John  T.  Hoss,  a 
carpenter ;  David  Anderson,  a  blacksmith ;  George  Steers,  a  wheelwright ; 
Jas.  McCurly,  a  ooaohmaker;  and  Archibald  Campbell,  a  silverplater. 
"  Thns  they  met  as  they  had  often  met  before ;  bat  neither  seemed  inclined 
to  call  for  the  subtle  poison  that  had  so  many  times  stolen  away  their  reason. 
Soon  the  feelings  of  each  became  known  to  the  others,  and  they  felt  a  sudden 
hope  springing  up  in  their  minds — a  hope  in  the  power  of  association.  Sad 
experience  had  proven  to  each  one  of  that  little  company,  that  alone  he 
could  not  stand.  But  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  to  hand,  and 
heart  to  heart,  they  felt  that  though  the  struggle  would  be  hard,  they  could, 
and  they  would  conquer ! 

In  that  moral  pest-house  then,  while  inhaling  with  every  breath  the 
tempting  fumes  of  the  potations  they  loved,  did  this  little  band  pledge 
themselves  to  each  other,  never  again  to  drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink — spirits^  wine,  malt,  or  cider.'' 

They  organized  themselves  into  a  sodcly,  and  called  it  the  WashingUm 
Tenqferance  Society.  Then  they  went  to  some  of  their  old  companions,  told 
them  what  they  had  done,  and  invited  them  to  join  their  society.  A  few 
were  found  to  break  away  from  their  bondage  and  unite  with  them.  Thus 
their  power  and  influence  became  increased.  Others  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  society  numbered  over  one  hundred 
merabeiS)  each  one  of  whom  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and 
most  of  them  occasionally  to  intoxication. 

All  this  time,  each  member  was  using  all  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  per- 
tuasion  to  induce  his  old  companions  to  come  in.  Some  would,  on  the  nights 
of  their  meetings,  station  themselves  near  the  grog-shops  they  had  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  intercept  those  whom  they  knew,  before 
tbey  had  reached  the  doors  they  were  seeking.  Then  they  would  reason 
with  them,  and  persuade  them  to  come  to  the  society ;  if  not  to  join,  at  least 
to  hear.  In  this  way  numbers  were  added.  Such  members  as  had  no 
^vrork,  were  aided  as  far  as  possible,  and  efforts  were  made  to  procure  work 
for  them." 

And  thus  the  reibrmation  went  on.  Their  meetings  were  conducted  by 
the  relation  of  the  experience  of  the  speakers.  Neither  of  these  original  six 
became  distinguished  speakers,  but  the  president,  Wm.  K  Mitchell,  a  man 
of  rare  genius,  vigorous  intellect,  and  commanding  influence,  threw  into  the 
association  a  power,  which  soon  caused  it  to  be  felt  through  the  whole  city. 
The  thrilling  tales  narrated  by  the  reformed,  as  they  signed  the  pledge,  were 
-vridely  spread  abroad,  and  by  the  close  of  1840,  thousands  had  flocked  to 
their  standard,  many  of  whom  had  been  miserable  slaves  to  the  intoxica 
ting  cup. 

One  of  these,  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  a  hatter  by  tra^,  was  reduced,  at  the 
Bge  of  twenty-two,  to  extreme  drunkenness.  He  wandered  far  off  from  hii 
frieiids  to  the  West,  where  he  suffered  every  evil  from  poverty,  degradation, 
add  vice — ^lived  years  in  Baltimore,  without  providing  food  or  clothing  for 
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hifl  Cunfly,  a  liTiog  death  to  th«m.  Hig  wifa  woold  ait  up  for  liim  until 
midnight^  and  watch  to  sea  whether  ho  came  home  dnuJc  or  aoher ;  often 
would  he  fall  proetrata  in  his  hall|  and  hia  little  daughter  would  oorer  him 
with  a  hlanket  until  morning  light.  Thia  individual  soon  hecame  a  powerful 
puUic  speaker.  He  traveled  through  the  country  relating  hia  experiencop 
and  waa  the  meana  of  saying  thousanda  from  the  drankard'a  &te.  In  the 
course  of  two  yean  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  signatures  of  more  than 
eighty  thouaand  persons  to  the  pledge.  "  On  the  15th  of  June,  ld40/'  said 
he,  in  one  of  his  puhlic  addresses,  **  I  drank  and  suffered  awfully — I  can't 
tell  how  much  I  suffered  in  mtaK^— in  hody  everything,  hut  in  mind  more. 
I  drank  dreadfully  the  two  first  weeks  of  June — ^bought  by  the  gallon,  and 
drank,  and  drank,  and  waa  about  taking  my  lUe-nlrunk  all  the  time.  On 
the  14th,  I  was  a  wonder  to  myself ;  astonished  I  had  my  mind  lef^  and 
yet  it  seemed,  in  the  goodness  of  Qod,  uncommonly  clear.  I  lay  in  bed 
long  after  my  wife  and  daughter  were  up,  and  my  conscience  diove  me  to 
madness.  I  hated  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  and  when  light  oame,  I  hated 
the  light  I  hated  myself-^my  existence.  I  asked  myself, '  Can  I  refrain ; 
is  it  possible  ?'  Not  a  being  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  lead  or  help  ma 
along,  and  say  you  can,  I  was  friendless ;  without  help  or  light ;  an  outcast. 
My  wife  came  up  stairs,  and  knew  I  was  sufferiog,  and  asked  me  to  go  down 
to  breakfittt  I  had  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  thought  I  would  drink ;  end  yet 
I  knew  it  was  life  or  death  with  me  as  I  decided.  Well,  I  told  my  wife  I 
would  come  down  presently.  Then  my  daughter  came  up  and  asked  me 
down.  I  always  loved  har-Hoiore  because  she  waa  the  drunkard's  friend — 
my  only  friend. 

**  She  said,  '  Father,  don't  send  me  after  whisky  to-day.'  I  waa  tormented 
before,  but  thia  was  an  unexpected  torture.  I  told  her  to  leave  the  chamber, 
and  she  went  down  crying;  and  said  to  her  mother,  'Father  is  angry  with 
me.'  Wife  came  up  again,  and  asked  me  to  take  some  coffee ;  I  told  her  I 
did  not  want  anything  of  her,  and  covered  myself  in  the  bed.  I  soon  heard 
some  one  enter  the  room,  and  I  peeped  oat  and  saw  it  was  my  daughter.  I 
then  thought  of  my  past  life ;  my  degradation ;  misery  of  my  frienda;  and 
felt  bad  enough.  So  I  called  her  and  said,  '  Hannah,  I  am  not  angry  with 
you,  and  I  shall  not  drink  any  more.'  She  cried,  and  so  did  I.  I  got  up 
and  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  looked  at  the  enemy,  and  thought,  'Is  it 
possible  I  can  be  restored  ? '  and  then  turned  my  back  upon  it.  Several 
times,  while  dresung,  I  looked  at  the  bottle,  but  thought  I  should  be  lost  if 
I  yielded.  Poor  drunkard  I  there  is  hope  for  you.  You  cannot  be  woiae  oS 
than  I  was ;  not  more  degraded,  or  more  of  a  slave  to  appetite.  You  can 
reform  if  you  will.     2Vy  it — try  it  I    I  felt  badly,  I  tell  you. 

*'  Well,  Monday  night  I  went  to  the  Society  of  Drunkards,  and  there  I 
found  all  my  old  bottle  companiona.  I  did  not  tell  anybody  I  waa  going, 
not  even  my  wife.  I  had  got  out  of  difficulty,  but  did  not  know  how  long 
I  would  keep  out.  The  six-pounders  of  the  society  were  there.  We  had 
fished  together;  got  drunk  together.  You  could  not  break  us  up  when 
drunk.  We  stuck  like  brothers,  and  so  we  do  now,  we  are  sober.  One 
said,  here  is  Hawkins,  the  'regulator,'  the  old  bruiser;  uid  they  clapped  me 
and  laughed,  as  you  do  now.  But  there  was  no  laugh  or  clap  in  me.  I 
was  too  sober  and  solemn  for  that    The  pledge  was  read  for  my  accommoda> 
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tioiu  They  did  not  Bay  so,  and  yet  I  knew  they  all  looked  over  my 
Bhooldar  U>  see  me  write  my  name.  I  never  bad  such  feelings  before.  It 
was  a  great  battle^  I  once  fought  the  battle  at  North  Point,  and  helped  to 
run  away  too,  but  now  there  was  no  running  away.  I  found  the  sodety 
'  had  a  laige  pitcher  of  water ;  drank  toasts,  and  told  expcrienoes.  There  I 
laid  my  plan ;  I  did  not  intend  to  be  a  drone.  Alcohol  promised  me  every- 
thing; but  I  found  him  a  great  deceiver,  and  now  I  meant  to  do  him  all  the 
harm  I  oould.  t 

''At  eleven  I  went  home.  When  I  stayed  out  late,  I  always  went  home 
dronk.  Wife  had  given  me  up  again,  and  thought  I  would  be  home  drunk 
again,  and  she  began  to  think  about  breaking  up  and  going  home  to  mothei's. 
My  yard  is  covered  with  brick*  v^cl  as  I  went  over  the  brick,  wife  listened, 
as  she  told  me,  to  determine  whether  the  gate-d(K)r  opened  drunk  or  sober, 
for  she  oould  tell,  and  it  opened  sober  and  shut  sober ;  and  when  I  enteredi 
my  wife  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  see  me  as  I  came  in. 
She  was  astonished,  but  I  smiled  and  she  smiled,  as  I  caught  her  keen  black 
eye.  I  told  her  quick ;  I  could  not  keep  it  back.  '  I  have  put  my  name  to 
the  temperance  pledge,  never  to  drink  as  long  as  I  live.'  It  was  a  happy 
time.  I  cried,  and  she  cried ;  we  could  not  help  it,  and  crying  waked  up 
our  daughter,  and  she  cried  too.  I  tell  you  this,  that  you  may  know  how 
happy  the  reformation  of  a  drunkard  makes  his  family.  I  slept  none  that 
nighty  my  thoughts  were  better  than  sleep.  Next  morning  I  went  to  see 
my  mother,  old  as  she  was.  I  must  go  to  see  her  and  tell  her  of  our  joy. 
She  had  been  praying  twenty  years  for  her  drunken  son.  Now,  she  said, 
*  It  is  enough,  I  am  ready  to  die.'    It  made  all  my  connections  happy.'' 

Possessed  of  a  dear,  strong,  and  mellow  voice,  and  having  unusually 
warm  affections;  being  entirely  willing  to  relate  the  whole  of  his  bitter 
experience,  and  doing  it,  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  but  contrition,  he  soon 
became  a  prominent  speaker ;  and  under  his  addresses,  large  and  intelligent 
andiences  were  often  in  tears.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  he 
attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Maryland  State  Temperance  Society,  at 
Annapolis,  and  related  his  experience  before  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  with  much  effect ;  the  house,  it  is  said,  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
In  the  following  March,  he,  with  four  other  reformed  men  from  Baltimore, 
came,  by  invitation,  to  New  York,  where,  under  the  relation  of  their  per* 
Bonal  experience,  before  immense  crowds,  commenced  the  Washingtonian 
Reform  of  that  city.  At  the  first  meeting,  while  Mr.  Hawkins  was  speak- 
ing, in  the  Green  Street  Methodist  Church,  a  poor  drunkard  cried  out  in  the 
gallery,  '*  Can  I  be  saved,  too  ? "  *'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  you  can. 
Gome  dowp  and  sign  the  pledge."  With  a  little  solicitation,  the  man  came 
down,  and,  supported  by  two  others,  came  up  to  the  altar  and  signed  the 
pledge.  The  victory  was  now  gained.  The  work  of  redemption  among 
poor  drunkards  commenced.  Another  uttered  forth  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  and  was  induced  to  come  down  and  sign  the  pledge.  Five  or  six 
others  of  the  miserable  class  soon  followed,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  besides, 
well  known  as  hard  drinkers  or  drunkards.  It  was  the  first  fruits  of  a 
g;reat  harvest 

On  another  occasion,  he  said :  '^  Gb  to  Baltimore  and  see  our  now  happy 
wives  and  families.    Only  look  at  our  procession  on  the  5th  of  April,  when 
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we  celebnted  onr  anniTezsaiy.  Two  thousand  men,  nearly  half  of  them 
reformed  within  a  year,  followed  by  two  thousand  boys  of  all  ages,  to  give 
assurance  to  the  world  that  the  next  generation  shall  all  be  sober.  But 
where  were  our  wives  on  that  occasion  ?  A^  home,  shut  up  with  hungry 
children  in  rags  as  a  year  ago  ?  No,  no  !  but  in  carriages,  riding  round  tho 
atreets  to  see  their  so^r  husbands ! 

My  family  were  in  a  hack,  and  I  carried  apples,  cakes,  etc.,  to  them,  and 

wife  said,  '  How  happy  all  look ;  why,  husband,  there  is all  dressed 

up— and  only  think,  I  saw  old in  the  procession,  as  happy  and  smart 

as  any  of  them ; '  and  so  she  went  on  telling  me  who  she  had  seen.  And 
where  do  you  think  the  grog-sellers'  wives  were  ?  Were  they  out  ?  Not 
they!  Some  of  them  peeped  out  from  behind  their  curtains!  We  cut 
down  the  rum  tree  that  day  in  Baltimore,  under  ground  ;  not  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  leaving  a  stump,  but  under  ground,  roots  and  all  1 " 

Of  the  dangers  and  results  of  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  and  the 
horrid  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  he  spoke  with  an  honest  but  just  indig- 
nation, showing  talents  of  no  ordinary  character. 

"  This  drinking  has  killed  more  men,  women,  and  children,  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  all  other  evils  together.  Tou  cannot  bring  upon  man  so 
awful  a  curse  as  alcohol ;  it  cannot  be  done ;  no  machinery  or  invention  of 
death  can  work  like  it.  Is  there  a  moderate  drinker,  who  says  he  can  use 
•a  little,'  or  'much,*  and  'quit  when  he  pleases?'  I  tell  him  from  ex- 
perience, he  can't  do  it.  Well,  he  can  if  he  wiU^  but  he  won't  will,  that  is 
the  difficulty,  and  there  is  the  fatal  mistake.  Does  he  want  to  know 
whether  he  can  ?  I  ask  him  to  go  without  his  accustomed  morning  bitters, 
or  his  eleven  o'clock,  to-morrow,  and  he  will  find  how  he  loves  it!  We 
have  come  up  out  of  the  gutter  to  tell  him  how  ho  loves  it,  and  how  he 
may  escape.  It  is  the  moderate  use — the  little,  the  pretty  drink,  the  gen- 
teel and  fashionable,  that  does  the  mischief — ^tho  moderate  drinker  is  train- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  the  drunkard. 

This  making  the  drunkard  by  a  thousand  temptations  and  inducements, 
and  then  shutting  him  up  in  prison,  is  a  cruel  and  horrible  business.  Ton 
make  the  drunkard,  and  then,  if  he  comes  into  your  house,  you  turn  him 
out ;  let  him  come  to  the  church,  and  you  turn  him  out ;  friends  cast  him 
off;  the  grog-seller  turns  him  out  when  his  money  is  gone,  or  midnight 
comes.  When  he  serves  his  time  out  in  the  prison,  he  is  turned  out  with 
the  threat  of  flogging  if  he  is  ever  caught  again  :  and  yet  you  keep  open  the 
place  where  he  is  entangled  and  destroyed.  Tou  are  bound  to  turn  the 
whole  tide  of  public  opinion  against  the  traffic  The  seller  will  |)our  down 
your  son's  throat  a  tide  of  liquor,  and  you  do  so  to  his  son  and  he  would 
cut  your  throat.  Ask  him  if  he  is  willing  you  should  make  his  daughter  A 
drunkard,  and  why  should  he  make  your  son  one  ?  " 

Two  others  of  these  Baltimore  reformers,  Messrs.  Pollard  and  Wrigh^ 
were  plain,  uneducated  men,  but  great  inebriates.  Their  victories  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  almost  surpassed 
belief.  They  attended  over  five  hundred  meetings,  and  obtained  above 
aixty  thousand  signatures  to  the  pledge.  A  third,  Mr.  Yickers,  once  one  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  men,  so  debased  as  to  leave  his  wife  and  five  children 
eighteen  months  without  a  dollar  to  feed  or  clothe  tlMm,  and  who  was  80 
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rednoed  and  efaaiiged,  that  when  he  finally  came  home  his  ivife  did  not 
know  him ;  this  man,  hj  his  history  and  powerfol  appeals,  kindled  up  a 
flame  which  spread  oyer  all  the  West»  and  he  himself  witnessed  the  signa- 
tures of-seTenty  thousand  names  to  the  pledge. 

Another,  Qeorge  Haydock,  an  inhabitant  of  Hudson,  K.  T.,  who  seemed 
to  embody  in  himself  all  the  rayages  of  alcohol  oyer  body,  mind,  and  heart ; 
who  had  been  bereft  by  this  destroyer,  in  blasting  rocks,  of  one  leg  and  one 
eye,  and  was  yiewed  as  perfectly  irreclaimable,  gathered  oyer  eight  thousand 
signatures  to  the  pledge—of  which  at  least  one  thousand  were  from  common 
drunkards. 

Another  remarkable  instrument  in  this  work  was  Joseph  Hayes,  of  Bath, 
Maine,  of  whom'it  was  a  proyerb,  "  drunk  as  old  Hayes."  His  poyerty, 
destitution,  and  debasement,  were  the  most  extreme.  He  ha:d  one  garment, 
for  which  no  name  could  be  giyen.  The  hat  which  he  wore  through  the 
cold  winter  was  made  of  straw.  Boots  he  had  none,  and  his  shoes  were  in 
yery  bad  order.  But  with  an  uncommon  yigor  of  intellect  and  powerful 
frame,  he  trayersed,  as  a  perfectly  reformed  man,  many  parts  of  the  State, 
waging  an  exterminating  war  with  his  old  enemy ;  extensiyely  reclaiming 
inyeterate  drunkards,  and  breaking  up  the  most  profitable  fiquor  establish- 
ments. 

In  Kew  Hayen,  Conn.,  liyed  a  Mr.  Abel  Bishop,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no 
man  ever  passed  through  a  more  horrid  feyer  of  delirium  tremens  and  lived. 
Men  were  about  him,  in  his  apprehension,  to  flay  him  alive.  He  saw  them 
begin  to  cut  his  flesh  with  saws,  and  to  pull  ofi*  his  skin  in  strings,  and  hang 
them  en  wires.  At  other  times,  it  seemed  to  him  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  were 
let  loose  upon  him.  At  one  moment  he  thought  his  breast  was  fall  of 
anima*.B :  he  asked  a  young  man  to  draw  them  out,  which  ho  did,  and  every 
time  he  drew  one  out  a  horrid  sensation  of  faintness  came  over  him.  At 
another  time,  he  thought  his  comrades  wore  assaulting  him  with  hooks, 
which  they  endeavored  to  strike  into  his  flesh.  He  would  stand  on  the 
defensive,  fighting  till  the  sweat  from  his  body  would  stand  in  puddles  on 
the  floor.  This  man,  reformed  by  this  new  instrumentality,  became  himself 
a  public  advocate  of  the  cause,  visited  most  of  the  counties  in  tho  State, 
and,  by  his  relation  of  the  awful  consequences  of  rum  drinking  in  his  own 
case,  everywhere  produced  great  results. 

Even  in  death,  two  years  later,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bishop  still  worked 
for  good.  On  the  day  after  his  decease,  a  young  man  of  promise,  but  fast 
forming  intemperate  habits,  came,  at  the  instigation  of  a  friend,  into  the  shop 
where  that  coffin  was  making,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  sign  the  pledge. 
The  pledge  was  read  to  him.  With  an  oath^  he  deilared  he  would  not  thus 
give  up  his  liberty ;  and  yet,  said  he,  if  I  do  not  oome  to  it,  I  shall  soon 
want  a  coffin  myself.  Whose  coffin  is  this  ?  The  maker  told  him,  and 
gave  him  in  brief  the  history  of  Mr.  Bishop,  his  drsadful  oareei,  his  delirium, 
his  reform,  his  labors,  his  triumph  and  happy  death.  Give  me,  sai(>  the 
unch-affected  young  man,  a  pen.  He  took  it,  and  there^  over  Mr.  Bishop's 
coffin,  sigiled  the  pledge. 

In  every  part  of  the  Union,  the  meetings  of  the  reformed  men  became  the 
great  attraction  of  the  time.  Curiosity  drew  to  them  the  most  abandoned 
drunkards,  and  the  most  heartless  of  the  retailers  of  alcoholic  drinks.    Thi* 
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latter  oyod  the  refomurd  with  a  peculiar  malignancy,  that  can  he  only  ex- 
preiMd  hy  the  term  helliith.  Signing  the  pledge,  they  stigmatized  as 
^signing  away  of  one's  liberty."  Inveotive,  ridicule,  and  every  appliance 
which  malice  and  aelfishneaa  combined  could  invent^  were  used  to  lecover 
their  loet  cuatomera.  The  reformed  man,  who  had  acarcely  power  to  stand 
alone,  was  too  often  again  eatioed  to  ruin.  Many  a  wife,  and  many  a 
daughter,  as  was  attested  by  the  hisloiy  of  the  times,  has,  on  bended  knees, 
and  with  streaming  eyes,  besought  some  one  of  theee  men  to  withhold  the 
f;ital  draught  from  a  husband  or  a  fAther,  and  been  denied  with  a  langh  of 
fiendish  exaltation :  nay,  worse,  driven  away  with  blows.  To  such  men, 
these  meetings  of  the  Washingtoniana  were  viewed  with  anything  but 
pleasurable  emotiona.  Not  uufrequently  they  witnessed  one  of  their  cua- 
tomeis,  in  n  stake  of  inebriation,  stagger  up  and  sign  the  pledge,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  our  engraving ;  and,  furthermore,  often  under  these  circumstances 
had  the  after  disappointment^  with  all  their  arts,  of  not  being  aUe  again 
to  luce  him  vrithin  the  embrace  of  their  snaky,  slimy  coil. 

The  mental  power  of  the  seformed,  in  many  cases,  burst  forth  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  who  knew  them.  "  Men,  who  fbr  years  had  been  lost  to  the 
world,  and  where  known,  known  only  as  stupid,  sottish,  imbecile  drunkard^ 
in  many  instances  exhibited  rare  powers  of  public  address,  and  for  houn 
commanded  the  attention  of  large  and  intelligent  audiences,  producing  con- 
viction where  all  argument  befoie  had  failed,  exciting  sympathies  where 
none  had  before  existed,  and  producing  an  almost  complete  revolution  in 
society.  Their  self-respect  and  moral  sense,  too,  rose  at  once  as  from  a 
night  of  oblivion.  Men  who  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame ;  who  were  seen 
day  by  day  ragged,  filthy,  unshaven ;  who  oared  not  who  were  their  asso- 
ciates, how  low  their  condition ;  who  would  even  make  their  bed  with  the 
swine  :  men  who  would  lie  and  steal,  became  well  dressed,  respected  them- 
selves and  theii  standing  in  society,  abhorred  vicious  company  and  vicious 
conduct,  and  felt  again,  and  perhaps  far  more  deeply  than  ever  before,  that 
they  were  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  responsible  for  all  their  conduct 
to  the  great  Author  of  their  existence.  There  was  also  a  happy  restoration  of 
natural  affection.  The  moment  the  dramshop  was  renounced,  that  moment  the 
heart  turned  back  to  its  long-forsaken  home,  to  the  abused  wife,  and  to  the 
wretched  children.  There  were  found  objects  of  attachment,  which  melted 
the  long  brutalized  spirit,  $nd  there  was  shown  a  devotion  to  their  interests, 
A  willingness  to  labor  for  them,  and  a  determination  to  provide  for  their 
future  welfare,  soothing  the  sorrows  sad  afflictions  that  were  hurrying  them 
to  the  grave.  From  these  various  results  of  the  reformation  of  an  untold 
number  of  drunken  husbands^  iiathers,  and  sons,  there  was  an  actual  relief 
of  domestic  misery  and  creation  of  domestic  happiness  probably  never  beforo 
realized  from  any  one  oocnrrenoe  sincd  the  world  began. 

The  miserable  men,  who  were  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the 
larg(f  cities,  the  subjects  of  this  reform,  were  at  first  without  decent  clothing, 
withoi.^  food  or  employment,  and  their  families  were  destitute,  afflicted, 
and  exposed  to  the  worst  temptations.  Though  the  drunkard  had  ever 
been  cast  off  as  an  odious  being,  and  his  poor  unfortunate  family  had  heen 
left  to  partake  of  his  poverty  and  degradation,  yet  the  moment  he  seemed 
to  make  a  bold  and  honest  resolution  to  rise,  the  sympathies  of  many  were 
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noTed  toward  him.  Fint,  the  reformed  men  them&elves  who  sought  him 
oiit  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  who  led  him  to  the  Temperance  meeting 
and  encouraged  him  to  sigii  the  pledge,  did  what  they  could  to  minister  to 
hii  necessities.  In  their  temporary  asylum,  in  some  sail  loft^  they  washed, 
and  oombed,  and  nurtared  him,  but  they  could  not  clothe  htm.  Appeals  in 
their  behalf  were  made  to  the  public,  and  some  feeble  aid  was  rendered ; 
but  system  was  needed,  and  the  heart  of  woman  was  touched.  Ladies 
oombinod  in  seyeral  cities  in  anodalioiis,  properly  called  Martha  Washing- 
ton Societses,  taking  tha  work  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  reformed  into 
their  own  hands,  and  the  result  was  of  the  most  heart*  cheering  character. 

Whenever  the  reformed  men  made  a  public  manifestation  of  their  joy  and 
gratitude  aft  their  wonderful  escape  from  the  fangs  of  the  monster  which 
ground  them  in  the  dust^  they  wen  at  once  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
response  from  afanost  the  entiro  community.  At  thdr  first  public  procefision 
m  Baltimore,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1841,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  see 
what  new  thing  this  was,  and  to  bid  tiiem  God  speed  in  their  glorious 
enterprise. 

The  next  year,  at  New  Tork,  on  the  29th  of  March,  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
6th,  and  at  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  annirersary  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Washington  movement  was  celebrated  by  grand  tri- 
umphant Temperance  processions ;  which,  had  they  been  surpassed  by  those 
of  a  civic  character,  which,  it  is  believed,  they  seldom  have,  contained 
elements  of  moral  sublimity  deeply  affecting.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
looked  upon  these  reformed  men,  numbering  in  each  of  the  cities  many 
thousands,  waving  their  appropriate  banners  in  glorious  triumph  over  the 
worst  of  human  loee,  and  asserting  before  the  world  their  dignity  and  happi* 
ness  as  free  and  sober  men,  and  bade  them  onward  to  their  wonderful  enter- 
prise. The  following  notice  from  a  Cincinnati  paper,  affords  a  specimen 
of  the  enthunastic  and  sympathetic  feeling  in  each  of  the  three  great 
cities. 

"  When  the  column  had  arrived  on  Yuie  above  Third  street^  they  were 
received  by  the  Juvenile  Temperance  Society  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist 
Chnroh.  The  band  in  front  eeased  playing,  and  the  juveniles  commenced 
singing  a  most  delightful  Temperance  hymn.  The  effect  was  electricaU 
Many  a  cheek  was  bedewed  with  tears,  in  that  column — tears  that  could 
not  be  restrained.  As  we  turned  into  Fourth  street  from  Vine,  we  found 
the  juvenile  societies  posted  on  the  left,  as  fdr  as  the  eye  could  reach  down 
the  street^— occupying  the  whole  of  the  sidewalk  almost  to  Western-Row ; 
and  as  the  front  of  the  column  came  opposite  to  each  society,  they  com- 
menced their  Temperance  songs,  prapared  for  the  oocasion,  with  great  spirit 
and  overwhelming  effect  Bvery  heart  seemed  to  be  moved  by  this,  to 
most,  unexpected  welcome.  The  columuv  marohed  along  this  line  with 
uncovered  heads,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  every  inch  of 
pavement^  every  window,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  where  it  wss 
practicable,  were  occupied  with  ladies,  who  welcomed  the  procession  with 
their  joyous  smiles,  the  waving  of  handkerohiels  and  every  possible  ex* 
pression  of  their  approbation.  Along  the  whole  line  of  march  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  delighted  and  eager  spectators.  When  the  procession 
arrived  at  the  park,  it  was  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  Martha  Washington 
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Society,  who  were  poeted  on  the  north  Ride  «f  the  park.  Hera  was  another 
scene  of  great  excitement  and  interest  Every  side  of  the  park,  and  every 
Btreet  leading  to  it,  were  crowded  to  overflowing — all  anxious  to  witneu 
every  movement  of  this  great  moral  pageant" 

•  At  this  important  era,  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  an  eminent  physician  and  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist  of  the  City  of  Washington,  exhibited  to  the  public 
a  series  of  plates,  representing,  from  actual  dissections,  the  influence  of 
alcohol  upon  the  human  stomach  ;  the  state  of  the  stomach  of  the  perfectly 
temperate  man,  of  the  moderate  drinker,  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  of  the 
drunkard  after  a  debauch,  and  of  the  drunkard  dying  of  delirium  tremens. 
The  exhibition  was  accompanied  with  a  lecture  upon  the  pathology  of 
drunkenness,  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  three  thousand 
citiEens  of  Washington,  and  many  members  of  the  national  government 
Copies  of  these  plates  were  extensively  circulated  everywhere,  and  proved 
of  great  service  in  imparting  correct  knowledge  on  the  subject 

The  effect  of  the  exhibition  in  Washington  was  electrical,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  it  excited  the  friends  of  total  abstinence  in  Congress  to  unite  in  a  Con- 
gressional Total  Abstinence  Society.  The  Congressional  Temperance  Society 
formed  ten  years  before,  on  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  the  ufie  of 
ardent  spirits,  was  respectable  and  useful  in  its  day.  But  while  other  in- 
toxicating drinks  were  continued  in  use,  especially  the  wines  of  commerce, 
highly  brandied,  intemperance  was  not  surpressed  even  among  its  membere, 
and  in  a  few  yean  it  languished  and  died.  The  time  had  now  come  for  an 
organization  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  Such  a  society  was  formed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1842.  More  than  eighty  members  of  Congress  united  with  the  society,  by 
signing  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 

A  new  feature  at  this  period,  was  the  formation  of  Children's  Temperanoe 
Societies,  called  the  Cold  Water  Army.  In  the  year  1841,  in  the  single  Stato 
of  Massachusetts,  thirty-five  thousand  badges,  and  twelve  hundred  chil- 
dren's banners  were  sold.  In  Sunday  schools,  too,  all  over  the  land,  vast 
multitudes  enlibtad  under  the  Temperance  standard.  These  gathered  by 
thousands  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  marched 
forth  singing : 

"With  bftwier  and  with  badge  we  oome— 
Away  the  bowl,  away  the  bowl," 

To  some  beautiful  grove,  there  to  partake  of  a  plentiful  repast  in  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  That  department  of  Temperanoe  action  derived  new  interest 
from  the  Washingtonian  Reform.  With  their  £sther,  the  children  of  the 
drunkard  had  been  outcasts  from  society.  They  had  no  place  in  the  day- 
school  or  the  Sabbath-schooL  Ragged  and  filthy,  they  had  been  left  to 
r^m  about  the  miserable  habitation  of  their  parent ;  and  bring  rum  from  the 
store  for  a  drunken  father,  or  drag  brush  from  the  woods  for  a  broken-hearted 
mother.  But  relief  came.  A  jubilee  was  proclaimed  for  thousands  on 
thousands.  The  drunken  father  was  reformed,  and  the  children  were  in  a 
new  world.  They  were  dothed  and  fed,  and  found  a  place  in  the  public 
Bdiool.    Other  children  sympathized  with  them,  and  if  there  was  one  selected 
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to  carry  the  banner  on  the  pnblie  festival,  it  often  was  the  drunkard's  sod,  or 
the  dmnkard^s  daughter. 

Another  featare  of  the  times,  was  the  immense  number  of  hotels  which 
sprang  up  all  over  the  land,  conducted  on  the  Temperance  principle.  One  of 
the  good  stories  told  by  the  Washisgtonians,  was  of  a  man  who  was  in  the 
country  on  a  visits  where  they  had  no  liquor.  He  got  up  two  hours  before 
breakfast,  and  wanted  his  bitters.  None  to  be  had  ;  of  course  he  felt  bad. 
"How  far  is  it  to  a  tavern  ?''  he  asked.  **  Four  miles."  So  off  the  thirsty 
soul  started — walked  four  miles  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  arrived  at  tho 
tavern— and  found  it  was  a  Temperance  house. 

The  Temperance  Reform  was,  by  no  means^  confined  to  our  country.  In 
the  year  1842,  it  was  estimated  there  were  ten  miUioM  of  teetotallers  on  the 
globe.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  reform,  Temperance  missionaries  had 
gone  out  from  our  country  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Temperance  soci- 
eties were  atablished  in  Canada ;  in  Great  Britain,  in  Sweden,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  Australia ;  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Our  countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  visited  most  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  and  it  is  said,  the  result  of  his  labors  led  to  the  reduction  or 
shutting  up  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  distilleries. 

In  August,  1846,  a  grand  gathering  of  the  friends  of  Temperance,  took 
place  at  London,  under  the  title  of  "  Thb  Wobld's  Temperance  Comybn- 
TiON."  No  less  than  three  hundred  delegates,  appointed  by  their  respective 
Temperance  Societies,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  attended  it — thirty  of 
whom  crossed  the  Atlantic,  from  our  country,  for  the  special  purpose.  As 
King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  his  amiable  consort  had,  through  the  solicitations 
of  Dr.  Baird,  done  so  much  for  the  Temperance  cause  in  Sweden,  they 
united  in  an  address  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  in  the  hope  that 
othen  might  follow  the  example  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 

Another  great  event  of  the  same  year,  was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  on  the  License  question,  which 
had  been  waited  for  by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  cause  with  the  greatest 
interest.  The  constitutionality  of  State  laws  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  without  license,  had  been  doubted  and  denied,  and  by 
appeal  had  been  carried  from  State  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
nation.  There  it  was  ably  argued  by  distinguished  counsel,  and  after  much 
delay,  preventing  and  retarding  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  license  laws 
in  several  States,  the  court  unanimously  affirmed  to  the  States  the  right  of 
"regulating  the  trade  in,  and  licensing  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits."  The 
decision  was  received  by  the  friends  of  Temperance  throughout  the  whole 
country  with  great  rejolciogs. 

At  this  period,  comparatively  few  common  drunkards  were  found  in  any 
part  of  our  country.  Where  twenty  years  previously  were  from  fifty  to 
seventy  in  a  village  or  town,  aow  only  here  and  there  was  an  individual  of 
that  class.  This  of  course  does  not  refer  to  the  masses  of  drunken  men  and 
women  in  the  cities,  mostly  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  foreigners,  idle, 
vicious,  and  abandoned  wretches.  The  Washingtonian  movement  in  a  few 
yean  had,  in  a  measure,  spent  its  force,  for  the  want  of  the  material  on 
vhtch  to  operate ;  and  prevention,  not  cure,  agun  became  the  leading  questioa 
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In  addition  to  the  regalur  Temperance  8oetetiefl»  the  variona  orders  of 
Rechabites,  Sons,  and  Daughters,  and  Cadets  of  Temperanoe,  TemplaiBi 
Good  Saolaritana,  eta,  aroae  and  spread  over  the  United  States  and  Britiah 
America.  The  most  uameroos  of  these  was  the  order  of  Sons.  In  1860, 
they  had  thirty-five  grand  divisionsi  five  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  ninety- 
four  subordinate  divisions,  and  about  three  hundred  thousand  members^ 
The  order  was  elective,  and  had  secret  pass-words  for  admittance  to  th«r 
meetings.  Weekly  paymenta  were  required  of  the  membersi  which  gave 
abundant  means  for  the  erection  of  halls,  and  for  the  relief  of  distress.  Ita 
Fourth  National  Jubilee^  or  meeting  of  the  National  Division,  held  at 
Boston,  June  11, 1860,  was  attended  by  thousands,  from  various  States  of 
the  Uuion,  clothed  in  their  regalia,  and  forming  a  splendid  pageant  The 
Cadets  of  Temperance  were  a  younger  order  of  the  Sons^  who,  at  maturityi 
were  to  pass  into  that  order.  They  enliatod,  on  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating  liquor,  and  also  from  tobacco,  a  laige  number  of 
lads  throughout  the  country. 

The  year  1861  was  adgnalised  by  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  Maihk 
Liquor  La.w.  From  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  filled  the  public  mind  with  amasement.  That  a  State  of 
such  magnitude,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  both  branches  of  its  legisla- 
ture, should  expel  a  business  so  vast,  affecting  so  many  interests,  and  cut- 
ting off  at  once  the  indulgence  of  an  appetite  stronger,  in  a  multitude  ot 
cases,  than  the  appetite  for  food,  seemed  almost  incredible.  DistiUere  and 
brewers,  importers  and  venders,  were  panic  struck ;  yet  none  believed  the 
law  could  be  enforced,  or  would  remain  more  than  a  year  upon  the  staintd 
book  of  the  State. 

For  three  years  previously,  the  State  of  Maine  had  an  entirely  prohibitory 
statute.  No  man  could  engage  in  the  liquor  trade  without  a  liability  to 
pains  and  penalties.  But  in  a  thousand  ways  the  law  was  evaded.  Convic- 
tions were  difficult  Prosecutions  became  infamous.  With  the  liquor  in 
possession,  the  vender  had  the  sympathy  of  men  who  wished  for  the  indul- 
gence of  appetite,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  making  himself  rich  without 
serious  exposure.  To  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  a  citiaen  of  Portland,  and  long 
an  advocate  of  the  Temperance  enterprise,  belongs  the  honor  of  proposing  a 
law  which  should  not  only  forbid  the  traffic  in  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  but  which  should  declare  them,  when  offered  for  sale, 
confiscated  to  the  State,  and  consign  them  to  destruction. 

This  famous  law  was  comprised  in  sixteen  sections.  As  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  we  give  in  the  language  of  an  able  writer  the  intent 
of  the  law,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  defended. 

**  The  grand  feature  of  the  Maine  Law,  consist  in  the  fiaet,  that  it  does 
not  aim  to  reffulate  and  Urnit  the  lAanufaoture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  but  to  FBOHnrF  them  altogether.  It  i» 
not  a  regulating,  but  a  prohibitory  law ;  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the- 
License  System.  It  makes  the  liquor  business  a  crime,  for  which  tht 
offender  is  liable  to  be  punished.  It  confiscates  these  liquors  to  the.  State 
when  kept  for  sale,  and  directs  them  to  be  destroyed.  It  mttkMS  them  ar 
an  article  of  commerce  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Its  aim  is  to  break 
down  the  traffic,  and  thus  relieve  the  community  from  the  terrible  evilf 
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coDBeqnent  upon  its  oontinnance.  It  does  not  make  the  sale  unlawful, 
when  the  article  is  to  be  used  for  medicindl  or  mechanical  purposes ;  but  by 
stdagent  provisions  UmiU  the  sale  to  these  uses^  directing  the  appointment 
of  igents  therefor,  who  are  placed  under  bonds  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.  Prohibition,  exclusion^  auUawry^  and  not  jnvtec- 
tim  or  regulatim  thia»  then,  is  the  grand  principle  of  the  Maine  Law,  armed 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  minor  provisions  to  give  force  and  oertaiuty  to 
the  principle.  Nearly  all  previous  legislation  had  proceeded  up9n  the 
assumption  that  the  traffic  is  an  evil  to  be  regulated,  which  is  the  theory  of 
the  License  System :  this  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  it  is  an  evil  to 
be  tufpre$9ed  or  removed  altogether.  It  is  the  "summit-level  of  entire  pro- 
hibition." 

The  principle  of  the  Maine  Law  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  result. 
Theoretically  the  question  is  a  very  simple  one.  Intemperance  and  its  evils 
depend  on  two  causes — the  supply  of  intoxicating  beverage,  and  the  con- 
sumption. Bemove  either,  and  the  vice  is  dead.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
directly  attacking  the  consumption  by  law,  in  saying  to  a  man  under  the 
solemnity  of  a  statute,  that  he  shall  not  make  use  of  alcoholic  beverage. 
This  would  be  a  kind  of  sumptuary  legislation,  likely  to  defeat  itself  im- 
practicable in  its  operation,  and  at  war  with  those  notions  of  personal  liberty, 
which. are  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  American  mind.  Hence  if  the  arm 
of  law  is  to  be  interposed  at  all,  it  must  operate  upon  the  B0PPLT  ;  and  this 
is  the  direction  of  all  the  legislation  that  has  ever  been  attempted  on  the 
sttljeot^  The  supply  is  the  only  point  where  law  can  make  its  sgency 
felt 

In  respect^  then,  to  the  supply,  you  may  take  one  of  three  grounds.  The 
fint  is  to  have  no  law  on  the  subject,  leaving  every  man  to  manufactnro  or 
sell  as  much  as  he  pleases,  to  conduct  the  liquor  business  just  as  he  does  any 
other,  that  is  neither  regulated  nor  restrained  by  law.  Upon  its  face  this  is 
no  remedy  for  the  evil :  it  simply  does  nothing,  and  leaves  the  whole  matter 
to  the  instincts  of  profit  and  appetite.  A  man  may  advocate  this  ground ; 
yet  he  will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  call  it  a  remedy. 

The  second  ground  is  that  of  regvUtUicn,  which  is  the  license  system  in  its 
different  phases.  This  system  admits  that  the  traffic  is  an  evil  too  serious 
to  be  open  to  all,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to  a  few  persons, 
licensed  by  law  to  conduct  it,  and  protected  by  law  in  doing  so.  Now  it  is 
a  sufficient  objection  to  this  system,  to  say,  that,  in  piaotioal  effect,  it  is,  ever 
has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  failuro.  It  has  been  tried  in  various  forms, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  this  has  been  the  uniform  result.  It 
never  did,  and  never  can  reach  the  evil,  as  the  most  abundant  facts  conclu- 
sively show.  Though  it  professedly  undertakes  to  limit  the  number  of  the 
suppliers,  it  does  not  limit  the  supply :  this  keeps  pace  with  the  demand, 
and  by  generating  an  appetite^  creates  and  increases  that  demand.  It  is  the 
sober  truth,  that  under  every  form  of  the  license  system,  there  has  always 
been  liquor  enough  in  market  to  supply  all  the  drinkers  who  want  it,  and 
can  pay  for  it.  The  system  therefore  amounts  to  nothing  as  a  remedy  :  it 
creates  a  monopoly  to  do  a  bad  business,  on  the  pretense  of  limiting  it,  without 
aooomplishing  this  result  It  protects,  by  legalizing,  the  evil  it  seeks  to 
custail    Under  it  grogrshope,  especially  in  cities,  are  almost  as  thick  as  tho 
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locusts  of  'Egyyi,  «t  all  times  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  the  drinkers  per* 
fectly  supplied. 

The  third  ground  u  that  of  the  Maine  Law ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  a  total  prokibiticn  of  the  supply,  except  when  the  article  is  to  be 
used  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  Its  penalties,  in  the  way  ot 
fines,  conflsoation  and  imprisonmenty  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  search- 
ing and  sev«ire  to  carry  this  point  It  is  a  thorough,  radical,  and  stringent 
effort  to  destroy  the  liquor-traffic,  and  in  this  way,  dry  up  the  fountain 
whence  issue  the  desolating  streams  of  intemperance.  It  proposes  no  terms 
with  the  business ;  it  makes  no  compromise  with  it :  its  deliberate  and  un- 
disguised aim  is  dcHruction^  and  npt  regulation  or  toleration. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, if  we  have  any,  is  of  the  right  sort  It  is  adapted,  as  no  other  has 
been,  and  as  no  other  can  be,  to  do  the  work  so  far  as  law  can  do  it  at  alL 
If  you  want  to  have  intemperance  tolerated  and  continued,  then  the  license 
system  will  answer  the  purpose :  but  if  you  wish  to  banish  the  vice  by 
removing  its  means,  then  the  Maine  Law,  or  some  other  one  of  similar 
aim  and  stringency,  must  be  the  instniment  Tou  cannot  reach  the 
result  without  the  use  of  law' :  neither  can  you  do  so  by  any  system  of 
legislation  that  falls  short  of  this  mark.  If  we  have  a  legal  remedy,  we 
must  have  one  that  will  do  the  work :  and  this  feature  is  the  glory  of  the 
Maine  Law. 

The  principle  of  the  Maine  Law,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of  tho 
powers  that  belong  to  civil  society.  By  this  we  mean  that  every  State  iu 
this  confederacy  is  fully  competent  to  enact  such  a  law  :  it  comes  within  the 
province  of  what  is  called  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

The  general  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  powers  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Maine  Law,  is  this  : .  Society  has  a  right  to  exists  and 
to  protect  itself  against  whatever  is  adapted  seriously  to  harm  or  destroy  it 
It  has  the  right  to  consult  its  own  welfare,  and  use  the  requisite  means. 
The  individual  living  in  its  bosom,  and  enjoying  its  protection,  is  not  so  free 
that  he  may  da  what  he  pleases,  make  any  use  of  his  property  which  he 
plea.ses,  without  reference  to  the  effects  upon  others.  The  late  Professor 
Stuart  very  properly  observes  :  "  Every  society  of  men,  united  to  protect 
each  other's  rights,  and  to  secure  the  peace,  and  safety,  and  happiness  of  the 
whole,  have  the  right  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It ' 
is  the  common  law  of  our  nature,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  men.  Who 
oven  questions  the  principle,  whether  a  community  has  a  right  to  obatB  a  - 
nuisance  f  Of  course  it  is  their  right,  and  duty,  too,  to  judge  and  determine 
what  is  a  nuisance.  What  has  Maine  done  more  than  this?"  This  is 
sound  doctrine. 

This  doctrine,  moreover,  was  most  fully  affirmed  by  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  giving  their  decision  in  a  suit 
brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  certain  prohibitory  laws  passed  by 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
held  the  following  language  :  "If  any  State  deems  the  retail  and  intemsd 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  Citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce 
idleness,  vice  or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  CoDstitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  or  leetraining  the  traffic,  or  Jrom  jpro^ 
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IMHng  U  aUogether,  if  it  tbinks  proper."    With  this  opinion  the  other 
iustices  of  the  court  fully  ooncurred. 

Let  it  be  distlDCtly  observed  also,  that  the  principle  of  the  Maine  Law 
claims  no  greater  power  than  has  always  been  conceded  and  assumed  in  the 
License  System.  This  system  says  to  the  manif,  that  they  shall  not  engage 
io  the  liquor-tiaffio ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  paltry  tax,  it  grants  the 
privilege  to  th^ few.  Now,  clearly,  if  the  State  has  power  to  prohibit  the 
traffic  in  respect  to  one  half  or  nine  tenths  of  her  citizens,  she  has  equal 
power  to  prohibit  it  in  respect  to  att^  if  she  may  make  the  business  un- 
lawful, except  when  licensed,  if  she  may  confer  the  right  to  sell,  then  she 
may  withhold  that  license,  and  make  the  traffic  unlawful  to  all  her  citizens ; 
and  whether  she  shall  do  the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  a  question  of  power,  ^ 
but  of  expediency  and  duty.  Hence,  as  you  perceive,  the  Maine  Law  does 
not  claim  or  exercise  any  new  power  on  the  pari  of  the  State. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  law  confiscates  and  destroys  private  property 
when  kept  and  used  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  This  is  true. 
Remember,  however,  that  this  is  part  of  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of  such 
keeping  and  using,  and,  of  course,  affects  none  but  the  man  who  breaks  the 
law.  If  he  were  a  law-abiding  citizen,  the  penalty  would  not  harm  the  hair 
of  his  head.  Those  who  lose  their  property  by  seizure  and  confiscation,  are 
those,  and  those  only,  who  use  it  unlawfully.  The  tools  and  implements 
of  a  counterfeiter  are  seized  and  destroyed,  being  forfeited  by  their  unlawful 
use.  The  fact  that  the  confiscated  property  is  not  put  into  the  public 
treasury,  bat  destroyed  by  the  State,  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  enhance 
the  pecuniary  damage  of  the  individual.  He  simply  loses  it,  as  a  penalty 
infficted  for  violating  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  light  of  this  reasoning,  the  principle  of  the  Maine  Law  is  a  perw 
fectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  belonging  to  civil  society.  It  under* 
takes  to  abate  and  remove  a  naiaance  ;  and  this  is  my  answer  to  the  objec- 
lion  that  it  interferes  with  the  property  rights  of  the  individual.  He  has  n» 
right  to  create  or  perpetuate  a  nuisance. 

The  pilticiDle  of  the  Maine  Law  ougH  to  be  put  in  action  by  every  civil 
community  ffiat  is  burdened  and  cursed  with  the  liquor-traffic.  We  have 
stated  its  efK^the  thing  which  it  aims  to  do :  we  have  also  shown  that  it 
18  the  oftly  system -adapted  to  this  end:  we  have  farther  considered  the 
powem^  j^^  society  to  do  such  a  work.  Now  we  take  the  ground  that  it 
ia  the  (iJ^y  Of  society  thus  to  dcL  The  body  politic  has  duties  to  perform^ 
as  well  as  rights  to  exercise.    Look  at  this  point  a  moment. 

Civil  society  established,  and  operating  through  government  as  its  agent, 
\^2k  moral pertm^  legitimately  the  subject  of  duty,  and  bound  by  its  obliga- 
tion. This  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  political  ethics ;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
Christian  principle.  The  State  can  do  wrong:  the  State  is  bound  to  do 
right :  the  principles  of  morality  for  the  State  and  the  individual  are  the 
same.  The  Sttfte  is  morally  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  welfare — ^to  con- 
duct over  all  its  citizens  an  impartial  and  wholesome  legislation — to  enact  and 
execute  such  lawg  as  are  adapted  to  promote  the  virtue,  happiness,  and 
general  thrift  of  the  whole  communilg^  while,  at  the  same  tiniD,  they  ought 
not  to  be  tyrannical  and  oppressive  toward  any  class.  The  State  exists^  not 
for  a  monopoly  of  benefits,  but  for  the  general  good — ^not  to  license  crime, 
16 
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or  patronize  public  eTils,  but  to  exert  its  legitimate  powecB  for  thMr  nip- 
preflsion. 

We  have,  in  this  coontry,  a  great  and  towering  evil,  in  the  manafacture 
acd  sale  of  intoxicating  liquon — an  eril  which,  though  piofitable  to  the  few, 
18  neTerthelett  working  untold  mischief  to  the  many.  It  burdens  the  land 
unlh  taxation,  pauperism,  and  crime,  impairing  all  the  interests  of  the  body 
})olitte,  and  really  profitable  to  none.  This  is  not  fancy,  but  fact :  the  statie- 
tics  and  testimony  hare  often  been  gathered,  and  they  are  such  as  no  honest 
and  impartial  mind  can  reject  We  know  in  this  age,  as  our  fathers  did 
not  so  well  know,  what  are  the  consequences  of  the  liquor  business.  Take 
a  single  statement  **  President  Everett  computes,  that  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  has  eoet  the  United  States  directly,  in  ten  years,  $1,200,000,000; 
has  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  $5,000,000  more  of  property;  has 
destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  lives ;  sent  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  our  prisons^  and  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  the  poor-houses ; 
caused  one  thousand  five  hundred  mnrden,  two  thousand  suicides,  and  has 
bequeathed  to  the  country  one  million  of  orphan  children."  Gall  this 
exaggeration  if  you  choose ;  yet  no  man,  with  his  eyes  half  open,  having  a 
sound  head  and  an  honest  heart,  will  deny  the  enormous  extent  of  the  evQ 
incident  to  the  liquor- traffic,  fostered  by  It,  and  growing  out  of  it 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  civil  society  ?  Was  there  ever  a  case  that 
called  more  loudly  for  effectual  legislation?  Shall  government  suppress 
lotteries,  gambling,  and  counterfeiting;  outlaw  mad-dogs,  and  abate  nui- 
eanoes ;  establish  and  execute  quarantine  laws  for  the  public  health ;  and  yet 
leave  alcohol  to  run  at  laige  ?  Shall  it  prohibit  minor  evils,  and  yet  be  in- 
different to  the  greater  one  ?  Shall  it  forsake  the  line  of  duty  just  when 
the  argument  becomes  most  powerful,  and  the  plea  for  action,  loudest? 
19hall  it  fold  its  arms  in  snob  premises  ?  Then,  it  will  not  perform  its  duty 
to  God  or  nan.  If  there  be  any  case  for  legal  interposition^,  this  is  such  a 
case. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  a  moral  question,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  moral 
suasion.  So  is  gambling  a  moral  question.  Will  you  leave  that  to  mdtal 
suasion  ?  Counterfeiting  is  a  moral  question.  Will  yon  truJt  it  to  a  dis- 
pensation of  argument,  merely  ?  Murder  is  a  moral  question  :  and  will  you 
leave  this  to  the  mere  force  of  argument  ?  Indeed,  every  use  of  property, 
in  some  aspects,  involves  a  moral  question.  Shall  society,  t(|tfefore,  with- 
hold all  laws  in  respect  to  property  ? 

It  may  be  farther  objected,  that  although  society  ought  to  do  something, 
it  ought  not  to  use  a  remedy  of  so  much  severity  as  the  Maine  Law.  This 
depends  altogether  upon  a  question  of  fact  If  I  could  cure  a  disease  with, 
rose-water,  I  certainly  would  not  use  caustic :  but  1  would  use  caustic  rather 
than  let  the  patient  die.  So  in  this  case :  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  society 
to  break  up  the  liquor- traffic,  on  account  of  Its  evilS|  and  to  employ  the  arm 
of  law  for  this  end,  then  you  must  have  law  enough  to  do  the  work. 

If  the  preceding  arguments  are  not  based  on  truth,  then  an  American  com- 
munity has  no  legal  power  to  prohibit  any  business  that  is,  as  a  whole,  in.* 
JuriouB  to  it  Take  this  to  be  so,  tlftit  they  cannot  legally  help  themselvoo^ 
then  the  extent  of  the  injury  don't  affect  the  principle  involved,  althoa^h. 
that  extent  may  reach  the  pointy  where  one  quarter  of  a  community  are 
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wot  by  it  into  premature  grayes ;  another  quarter  rendered  insane ;  another 
quarter  made  beggars  and  criminals ;  and  the  remaining  quarter,  taxed  to 
their  last  dollar  to  meet  the  expenses  of  confining  the  insane,  supporting  tho 
paupers^  and  in  bringing  the  thieves  and  murderers  to  justice. 

The  Maine  Law  went  into  operation  on  the  4th  of  July,  1851.  "It  soon, 
became  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  and  was  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by 
a  laige  majority  of  ).he  citizens.  Its  results  surpassed  expectation  in  dimin* 
ishiDg  pauperism  and  ciime,  and  increasing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
unnumbered  ii&mllies.  V^ith  the  exception  of  Portland,  the  law  was  as 
well  enforced  in  the  laige  towns  and  cities,  as  in  the  rural  districts.  To 
secure  its  more  proper  oUMnranoe,  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  was  once  more 
elevated  to  the  mayoralty  of  Portland,  and  new  and  more  stringent  sections 
were  added  to  the  law.  To  create  disaffection  and  disturbance,  an  attack 
was  made  at  midnight  hour,  upon  a  quantity  of  liquor  in  possession  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and,  in  their  prompt  and  vigorous  defense,  a  man  was 
killed.  It  was  as  fire  to  powder  amid  all  the  disaffected  classes.  Accord- 
ingly the  ensuing  election,  in  September,  1865,  for  State  ofScers,  was  one 
without  parallel  for  fiercenesa ;  and  though  the  Temperance  vote  was  fifty 
thousand,  ten  thousand  stronger  than  in  1854,  yet  the  combinations  wero 
greater,  and  by  it  an  opposition  legislature  and  opposition  governor  wero  > 
elected ;  and  the  Maine  Law,  after  a  fair  trial  of  five  years,  was  overthrown, 
and  a  license  law,  promising  unusual  strictness,  placed  in  its  stead.  But  it 
was  a  license  law.  It  permitted,  under  State  authority,  the  re-introduction 
of  the  traffic  into  the  State.  The  prohibitory  clauses  were  but  little  regarded, 
even  by  the  civil  authorities,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  State 
became  at  once  flooded  with  liquor.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  filled 
with  open  rum-shops  of  every  grade.  Drunkenness,  rows,  crimes,  again 
ppeared,  with  a  frightful  increase.  The  people  were  alarmed.  Wives 
were  distressed  for  their  husbands  *  parents  pa  their  children.  The  philan- 
thropist, patriot,  and  Christian,  sprang  to  the  rebcue ;  and,  in  the  elections  of 
September,  1856,  though  in  connection  with  other  great  and  most  exciting 
national  issues,  the  prohibitory  ticket  again  succeeded,  with  a  clear  majority 
for  governor  of  over  fifteen  thousand  votes,  and  a  legislature  was  returned 
of  almost  entire  Maine  Law  men.  The  triun^ph  was  astounding  and  over- 
whelming to  the  liquor  interest."  From  motives  of  policy,  no  action  was 
taken  to  restore  the  law,  until  the  year  1858,  when  the  people  of  the  State, 
by  a  direct  vote,  nearly  unanimously  adopted  a  Prohibitory  law,  substantially 
like  that  of  1851,  in  preference  to  a  Licetise  l^w. 

Laws  on  the  principle  of  the  Maine  Law,  have  with  varying  results,  been 
adopted  in  several  States.  While  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to  enact 
such,  the  moral  force  to  sustadn  them  is  usually  wanting.  The  public  move 
only  under  the  smart  of  a  wroug,  and  when  that  is  past,  all  is  forgotten  until 
the  forces  of  evil  rally  and  scourge  anew. 

The  liquor  interest  never  sleeps.  Millions  upon  millions  are  invested  in 
U.  On  the  passage  of  a  stringent  law  in  opposition,  the  many  thousands 
who  live  by  the  business,  combine  to  wage  an  unrelenting  war ;  to  render 
void  its  provisions,  and  to  bring  it  into  popular  odium,  that  they  may  again 
^pen  the  sluices  and  w^  fat  to  the  injury  of  a  foigetful,  forgiving,  and  pre- 
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occuined  public.  It  is  with  society  as  with  the  individaal :  the  forces  of  evil 
tie  ever  in  conflict  with  the  forces  of  ▼irtue.  And  in  viewing  how  much 
his  been  scoomplished  by  society  in  this  reform,  we  have  iaith  that  the 
future  will  measure  a  like  d^;ree  of  progress. 

One  point  remains  to  be  touched  upon  in  this  article— the  adulteration 
of  liquors.  This  is  now  carried  on  to  such  a  vast  extent,  that  the  intelli* 
gent  physician  hesitates  to  prescribe  alcoholic  liquors^  even  in  the  most  ur- 
gont  cases,  for  external  or  internal  application,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
procuring  anything  bat  a  poisonoas  imitation. 

An  old  revolutionary  soldier,  whom  we  knew  ^'as  a  boy  knows  a  man,** 
thus  called  out  one  day  to  his  daughter :  "  Hannah !  what  is  this  delirium 
tremens  I  hear  folks  talk  about  so  much  ?  When  I  was  a  young  man  no- 
body had  the  delirium  tremens."    Old  Captain  B y  was  right,  for  he  it 

was  that  so  spake.  Delirium  tremens,  or  mania-a-potu,  in  those  days  was 
scarcely  known.  The  common  alcoholic  drinks  of  that  time,  New  England 
and  Jamaica  mm,  Monongahela  and  Bourbon  whisky,  were  pure,  and  people 
who  did  restrain  themselves  to  "  moderation,"  not  unfrequently  attained  to  the 
age  of  eighty  or  ninety  years.  Now-a-days,  the  drinking  men  die  in  a  very 
few  years,  and  often  a  single  debauch  with  a  man  ordinarily  temperate^ 
brings  on  the  delirium  tremens,  and  then  death.  Such  are  the  murderous 
effects  of  the  terrible  poisons  now  used  \^  the  manufacturers  of  liqnon. 
Not  only  are  nearly  all  foreign  liquora  of  our  time  either  imitations  or 
adulterations,  but  it  is  the  same  with  what  purports  to  be  our  own  made 
whisky  and  rum.  It  was  thought  that  the  native  wines,  from  the  grape  of 
our  soil,  and  the  lager  beer  of  our  German  citizens,  would  furnish  a  stimu- 
lus, that,  by  their  comparatively  innocuous  qualities,  would  give  an  escapo 
Ibr  the  great  mass  of  these  evils.  This  hope  seems  liable  to  be  frustrated, 
for  even  much  of  what  is  called  '*  native  wine  "  contains  not  a  partiole  of 
anything  so  harmless  as  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  most  horrible  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  wretched  victims — ^if  we  may 
credit  the  public  prints  of  the  day — have  occurred  from  drinking  what  pur- 
ported to  be  *'  lager  beer." 

The  poisonous  articles  mostly  used  by  the  manufscturers  of  liquors  are, 
strychnine,  cocculus  indicus,  opium,  tobacco,  henbane,  potash,  nitric  add, 
prussic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  etc  Some  years  since.  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  published  an  account  of  his  visiting  a  man  who  had  broken 
his  leg,  and  when  he  had  set  it^  he  asked  if  they  had  any  rum  in  the  house. 
They  brought  him  some,  with  which  he  wet  the  bandages ;  but  two  days 
afterward,  he  was  alarmed  when  he  found  the  heads  of  the  pins^  which  ha 
used  in  binding  it  up,  were  corroded,  and  on  examining  the  rum  which  was 
used,  he  found  it  contained  a  large  portion  of  oH o/vitiidl 

Poisonous  flavorings  of  various  kinds,  put  up  in  packages  of  five,  ten,  and 
forty  gallons,  requiring  only  the  addition  of  pure  spirits  to  make  every  kind 
of  drink  which  the  debased  taste  of  the  community  may  require,  are  novr 
publicly  advertised  in  our  newspapers.  We  annex  some  facts  on  adulte- 
ration, taken  from  reliable  sources:  "Brandy  is  almost  universally  a 
base  adulteration.  The  imported  article,  as  a  general  fact,  is  adulte- 
rated. The  profit  is  so  enormous,  that  the  dealers  cannot  withstand  th^ 
temptation  to  adulterate.    Aqua  fortis  is  the  acid  used  in  the  preparation  of 
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oonsterfeit  brandy  :  when  combined  with  rectified  spiritB  it  imparts  to  it  a 
fanndy-like  flavor.     Potaah,  ashesi  oil  of  vitriol,  are  used  to  give  proof. 

To  prepare  and  sweeten  gin,  etc,  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  almonds,  oil  of  tur* 
pentine,  oil  of  juniper  berries,  lime  water,  alum,  salt  of  tartar,  subacetate  ol 
lead,  are  used.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  poisonous,  and  the  use  of  it  is  frequent, 
because  its  action  is  more  rapid;  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  fine  com- 
plexion ;  hence  some  \e8tige8  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in  molt  liquor. 
Ai  with  brandy  and  gin,  so  with  rum.  If  whisky  will  sell  for  more  money 
under  the  name  of  rum  than  under  the  name  of  whisky,  it  is  as  easy  to  turn 
whisky  into  rum  as  into  brandy,  gin,  or  wine. 

We  now  come  to  wine.  Here  the  fabricators  make  their  greatest  profits, 
exercise  their  greatest  skill,  and  probably  do  the  greatest  amount  of  injury. 
Unadulterated  wine,  according  to  its  name  and  quaKty,  must  command  a 
certain  price,  to  make  it  worth  dealing  in.  The  fabricator's  ingenuity  is  put 
to  the  greatest  trial,  to  produce  an  article  resembling  the  pure,  so  as  to 
obtain,  as  near  as  possible,  the  price  of  pure ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  pure  from  impure ;  and  as  the  impure  can  be  made  at  one  tenth 
to  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  the  pure,  the  impure,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, takes  the  place  of  the  pure,  the  same  as  the  bogus  dollar  would  take 
ti£e.  place  of  ihJi  pure  silver  dollar,  provided  it  was  settled  by  common  con- 
sent a  dollar  was  a  dollar,  whether  bogus  or  not. 

Says  Dr.  NoVl  :^I  had  a  friend,  who  had  been  once  a  wine  dealer,  and 
having  read  the  stmling  statements  made  public,  in  relation  to  the  brewing 
of  wines,  and  the  adulterations  of  other  liquors,  generally,  I  inquired  of  that 
friend  as  to  the  ^verit/-of  those  statements.  His  reply  was,  '  God  foigive 
what  has  passed  in  my  own  cellar,  but  the  statements  made  are  true,  and  All 
true  I  assure  you.' " 

The  process  of  adulteration  is  carried  on  in  wine  countries,  as  well  as  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  Madeira,  Sherry,  Claret,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
wine. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Baird  hi^  stated,  **  that  little  or  no  wine  is  drank  in  France 
in  a  pure  state,  except  it  may  be  at  the  wine  press.  The  dealers  purchase 
it  at  the  vineyards  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  their  hands  it  is  entirely  changed, 
by  adding  drugs  or  distilled  spirit*' 

Says  Horatio  Qreenough,  the  eminent  sculptor,  "  that  although  wine  can 
be  had  in  Florence  at  one  ceat  a  bottle,  the  dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  add 
drugs  and  water,  to  gain  a  fraction  more  of  profit" 

Champaign  :  A  man  who  once  worked  in  the  office  where  this  is  printed, 
is  now  engaged  in  making  champaign,  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  at  a  cost  to  him  of  two  dollars  the  dozen.  Some  cider  or  whisky, 
some  water,  some  fifed  air,  some  sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  form  the  compound, 
l^hen  this  fabricated  mixture  circulates  in  the  country,  it  is  generally  sold 
as  pure,  and  our  young  men  often  quaff  it,  at  two  dollars  the  bottle,  and  an 
advance  on  the  original  cost  of  only  one  thousand  one  hundred  per  cent ! 

A  physician  in  New  York  purchased  a  bottle  of  what  was  called  genuin 
champaign,  of  the  importers,  bad  it  subjected  to  chemical  tests  |  it  was  founa 
to  eontain  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead.    Who  would  like  to  drink 
a  mixture  of  sugar  of  lead  and  water  ? 

A  gentleman  in  New  York,  who  made  champaign,  purchased  some,  of  th 
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ngaltf  importer,  wishing  to  give  his  friends  some  of  the  genuine  article 
At  a  oonviyial  party,  he  produced  his  jnire  as  tr^Mied;  when  the  corks 
hegan  to  flj,  one  dropped  near  him ;  on  examining  it,  he  fbocd  it  was  his 
own  fabrioation.  The  supposed  importer  had  purchased  it,  and,  by  his 
French  tinsel  and  French  labels^  sold  it  back,  as  pure,  to  the  original  fabri* 
ator—biting  the  hUer. 

Port :  An  Episcopal  deigyman,  recently  rotomed  from  the  continent  cf 
Europe,  yisited  an  Immense  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  wine.  Logwood 
came  in  as  a  great  ingredient — so  great,  that  the  proprietors  kept  a  vessel  in 
their  employ  for  its  importation. 

The  dyers  in  Manchester,  England,  say,  *'the  wine  farewen  are  running 
away  with  all  the  best  logwood ; "  and  the  London  people  say,  "  If  you  wish 
to  get  genuine  Portt  you  must  go  jrourself  to  Oporto^  make  your  own  wine^ 
and  ride  outside  of  the  barrel  all  the  way  home." 

In  the  manufacture  of  beer,  nux  vomica  and  cocculus  indions,  are  extensively 
used.  Nux  vomica  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  poison  in  the  upas 
tree  ;  and  is  so  bittor,  that  one  gnun  deposited  in  eighty  pounds  of  water, 
produces  a  bitter  solution.  Cocculus  indicos  is  a  poison,  of  which  ten  grains 
will  kill  a  dog.* 

In  fine,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  are  competent  judges,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  brandy,  gin,  rum,  whisky, 
wine  or  beer,  sold  or  drank  in  this  country,  which  is  not  adulterated  or 
drugged.  Gould  the  real  truth  be  known  upon  this  subject,  it  is  evident 
that,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  within  the  deadly  embrace  of  the 
syren  of  intemperance,  the  whole  community  would  at  once  and  forever 
abandon  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks." 

The  Temperance  Reformation  is  the  most  surprising  of  all  American 
achievements.  To  see  the  mass  of  a  nation  rise,  investigate,  and  then  con- 
quer an  evil  habit  interwoven  with  all  their  customs,  and  cherished  by  all 
Uieir  prejudices,  is  a  moral  spectacle  never  before  witnessed  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  A  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
memory  of  even  the  middle  aged,  is  given  in  these  contrasted  columns. 

THEN.  ,    NOW. 

Then,  nearly  every  family  in  the  Now,  the  family  which  has  intoxi- 
land  had  intoxicating  drinks  on  their  eating  drinks  on  the  table  and  side- 
table  and  sideboard.  board,  is  an  exception  to  the  general 

rule. 

Then,  the  farms  in  the  land  were  Now,  not  one  farm  in  a  hundred  is 
worked  with  spirits.  worked  with  spirits. 

Then,  intoxicating  liquors  were  Now,  intoxicating  drinks  are  aoU 
brought  into  all  workshops.  dom  brought  into  a  workshop. 


*  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pnreae  this  subject  ia  full,  is  referred  to  Haot's  **  Fmuda 
in  the  Liqaor  Traffic,  elicited  and  proved  from  the  Standard  Receipt  Books  and  Guides 
of  Vintners,  Distillers,  and  Drewers."  It  not  only  proves  the  frauds  beyond  all  cavil 
but  shows  the  deadly  nature  of  the  ingredients  used. 
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Then,  dl  the  meTchant  vessels 
were  sapplied  with  spirit-rations  for 
the  soilon. 

Then,  spiritnons  liquors  were  al- 
ways brought  on  at  weddings  and 
funerals. 


Now,  no  merchant  vessels  supply 
spirit-rations  to  the  sailors. 

Now,  spirituous  liquors  are  seldom 
brought  on  at  weddings,  and  never  at 
funerals. 


Then,  the  Temperance  Reforma-        Now,  no'  public  press  has  the'  te« 
tion  was  ridiculed  by  the  press.  merity  to  ridicule  the  Temperance 

Reformation. 


Then,  everybody  dsily  drank  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage^  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  perfectly  proper. 

Then,  in  every  village  were  ruin- 
ous, dilapidated  houses,  with  broken 
windows,  and  all  the  marks  of  neg- 
lect and  decay ;  the  homes  of  miser- 
able drunkards,  and  their  wretched 
families. 


Now,  comparatively  few  daily 
drink  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bev« 
erage,  and  those  who  do  so,  are  re- 
garded as  in  danger  of  filling  the 
drunkard's  grave. 

Now,  in  every  village,  in  place  of 
the  miserable  homes  of  drunkards, 
are  the  neat,  thrifty  dwellings  of 
happy  families. 


Then,  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits  Now,  the  retailing  of  ardent  spirits 

was  considered  a  respectable  occupa-  is  considered  the  vilest  of  occupations, 

tion,  and  good  men  were  engaged  and  how  good  are  the  men  engaged 

in  it.  in  it,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Then,  the   father,  often  ere  his  Now,  the  father  who  should  put 

little  innocents  could  well  lisp,  put  the  bottle  to  the  lips  of  his  litde 

the  bottle  to  their  lipe  and  taught  child,  to  form  the  appetite  for  liquor, 

them  to  love  the  drunkard's  drink,  would  be  regarded  with  horror. 


Then,  the  yonng  man  who  daily 
visited  the  grogshop^  was  none  the 
less  welcomed  by  a  prudeni  father  to 
the  hospitality  of  his  family. 


Now,  the  yonng  man  who  daily 
visits  the  grogshop,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  prudent  father  to  the 
hospitality  of  his  family,  as  soon  as 
he  would  take  a  viper  to  his  besom. 


We  close  this  srtide  with  an  extract  from  an  eloquent  address,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  upon  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Idea. 

**  The  most  interestAig  aspect  in  which  the  Temperance  Reformation  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind  is,  as  an  illustration  of  the  slow  but  sure  and  certain 
pK^^ress  of  one  idea — of  a  simple,  but  great  and  just  idea.  That  idea,  when 
it  was  first  announced,  was  announced  in  its  legitimate  connection  wita 
Christianity — ^it  came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  God — it  came  from 
the  head  of  Christianity.  It  was  argued  and  proved  with  texts  from  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles.  We 
wondered,  those  of  us  who  composed  it  at  that  early  period — wondered  that 
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« 
there  Bhould  be  so  mach  resistance  to  it,  and  we  ascribed  it  to  toe  power  <A 
selfishnesft— for  we  saw  in  every  direction,  great  interests — great  oommeiCLa 
ambition,  and  powerful  political  interests  united  against  the  progreas-of  this 
idea.  And  jet,  I  apprehend,  we  ascribed  too  much  of  this  resistance  to  the 
power  of  selfishness  and  interest  Wo  ought  to  hare  remembered  more  dis- 
tinctly prehaps  that  great  ideas,  simple  and  commanding  as  they  are,  make 
but  too  slow  progress  to  dominion  over  the  minds  of  nations  and  individaals. 
You  may  convince  an  individual  of  the  truth  of  an  idea  in  converaation 
with  him  alone,  but  he  does  not  stay  convinced ;  the  sympathy  between  his 
mind  and  that  of  the  vast  multitude  is  too  strong,  and  it  is  with  your  argu- 
ment, as  it  fared  with  Cato,  when  be  read  **  Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Sonl,^  he  was  convinced  and  believed ;  bat  when  he  had  shut  the  book,  he 
could  not  remember  the  force  of  reasoning  in  the  argument ; — it  is  therefore 
in  this  way— on  this  principle — that  truth,  simple  and  commanding  as  it 
may  be,  makes  but  slow  progress  toward  dominion  over  commuoities  and 
nations. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  effects  and  results  of  the  progress 
of  this  idea.  An  idea  to  many  people  is  a  particular  conformation  of  the 
skull,  an  incomprehensible  thing.  An  idea !  Why,  they  never  saw  it ! 
How  large  is  it  ?  They  want  to  put  their  fingers  on  it^  or  judge  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  An  idea  is  a  spiritual  substance  simply,  and  they  cannot 
see  it  or  feel  it,  unless  it  be  of  the  nature  of  ardent  spirits.  An  idea !  It's 
an  idea  wrought  out  and  applied,  that  has  brought  the  continent  of  Europe 
within  twelve  days'  distance  of  the  continent  of  America ;  it  was  the  idea 
of  steam  navigation. 

It  was  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Fulton  that  created  the  first  steamboat  that 
plied  the  North  River.  This  same  idea  changes  the  face  of  nature.  Any 
man  who  is  familiar  with  the  landscape,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  certainly  any  one  familiar  with  New  England,  knows  that 
it  has  wrought  great  changes  upon  the  fair  face  of  the  country,  for  eyeiyone 
is  remarking  upon  the  increased  beauty  of  the  New  England  landscape. 

The  neatness  and  simplicity  of  the  farm-house  strike  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  as  he  passes  by — there  is  more  beauty  in  the  fields,  the  very  grass 
grows  greener  and  richer  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  the  windows  of  the 
pretty  cottages  are  festooned  with  plants  and  flowers  that  shed  their  sweet 
fragrance  around  the  dwelling.  What  is  the  e^tae  of  it  ?  Gold  water — it 
is  this  that  has  thrown  off  from  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer,  and  the  laborer 

a  prodigious  taxation  he  was  wont  to  pay 

Oh  1  how  will  the  land  smile  when  this  idea  shall  haV^  wrought  all  its 
triumphs ;  from  the  farthest  north  and  east,  over  all  those  broad  and  waving 
prairies,  even  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  where  the  streams  of  the 
west  mingle  with  the  ocean. 

And  when  this  idea,  the  emanation  of  Christianity,  proceeding  from  the 
Church  of  God,  shall  have  reformed  the  people,  how  will  Christianity  itself 
regenerate  this  reformed  and  happy  people ! — a  reformed  and  happy  world  I 
Qod  witt  shower  his  blessings  like  rain  upon  the  fruitful  field.'' 


THE  PBETENDED  DESERTION 

OV 

JOHN     CHAMPE 

TO  TBB  BXI^UB,  IK  TBB  WAB  OV  TBE  AMXUCAir  UTOLDTION,  FOK  THS  FDBPOSX  Or 

CAPTURING  THE  TRAITOE,  BENEDICT  AKNOLD. 


John  Chakfs,  Sergeant-Major  of  Lee's  Legion  of  Yirginia  Light  Hone, 
in  the  Reyolutionary  war,  was  selected  to  undertake  a  very  perilous  and 
dilBcaU  project,  which  is  thns  well  and  fully  narrated  in  "  Lee's  Memoirs  :*' 

The  treason  of  Brigadier  Arnold, — the  capture  of  Andr6, — with  intelli- 
gence received  by  Washington,  through  his  confidential  agents  in  New  York, 
communicating  that  many  of  his  officers,  and  especially  a  major-general 
named  to  him,  were  connected  with  Arnold, — could  not  fail  to  seize  the 
attention  of  a  commander  even  less  diligent  and  zealous  than  Washington. 
It  engrossed  his  mind  entirely,  exciting  reflections  the  most  anxious  as 
veil  as  nnpleasant 

To  Major  Lee,  afterward  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  legion  of  cavalry  for 
whom  he  had  sent,  he  said,  **  I  have  sent  for  you,  in  the  expectation  that 
you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an 
indispensable,  delicate,  and  hazardous  project  Whoever  comes  forward 
upon  this  occasion,  will  lay  me  under  great  obligations  personally,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to  bo 
lost;  he  most  proceed,  if  possible,  this  night.  My  object  is  to  probe  to 
the  bottom  the  afSicting  intelligence  contained  in  the  papers  you  have  just 
read ;  to  seize  Arnold,  and  by  getting  him,  to  save  Andr6.  They  are  all 
connected.  While  my  emissary  Is  engaged  in  preparing  means  for  tho 
seizure  of  Arnold,  the  guilt  of  others  can  be  traced  ;  and  the  timely  de- 
livery of  Arnold  to  me,  will  possibly  put  it  into  mj  power  to  restore  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  Andre  to  his  friends.  My  instructions  are  ready, 
in  which  you  will  find  my  express  orders  that  Arnold  is  not  to  be  hurt ;  but 
that  he  be  permitted  to  escape  If  to  be  prevented  only  by  killing  him,  as 
his  public  punishment  is  the  sole  object  in  view.  This  you  cannot  too 
forcibly  press  upon  whomsoever  may  engage  in  the  enterprise ;  and  this 
£ul  not  to  do.  With  my  instructions  are  two  letters^  to  be  delivered  as 
ordered,  and  here  are  some  guineas  for  expenses."        ^ 

Major  Lee  replying,  said  that  he  had  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  his  le^on 
contained  many  individuals  daring  enough  for  any  operation,  however  per* 
Sous;  but  that  ihe  one  in  view  required  a  combination  of  qualities  no 

(251) 
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easily  to  be  found  unless  in  a  commissioned  officer,  to  whom  he  oonld  not 
venture  to  propose  an  enterprise,  the  first  step  to  which  was  desertion. 
That  though  the  sergeant-major  of  the  cayalry  was  in  all  respects  qualified 
for  the  delicate  and  adventurous  project^  and  to  him  it  might  be  proposed 
without  indelicacy,  as  his  station  did  not  interpose  the  obstacle  before 
stated ;  yet  it  was  very  probable  that  the  same  difficulty  would  occur  in  hia 
breast,  to  remove  which  would  not  be  easy,  if  practicable. 

Waahington  was  highly  pleased  at  finding  that  a  non-commissioned 
officer  was  deemed  capable  of  executing  his  views ;  as  he  had  felt  extreme 
difficulty  in  anthcmxing  an  invitation  to  officers,  who  generally  are,  and 
always  ought  to  be,  scrupulous  and  nice  in  adhering  to  the  course  of  honor. 
He  asked  the  name,  the  oountiy,  the  age,  the  size,  length  of  service,  and 
character  of  the  sergeant  Being  told  his  name, — that  he  was  a  native  of 
Loudon  county,  in  Virginia;  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of 
age, — that  he  had  enlisted  in  1776, — rather  above  the  common  size, — ^fuU 
of  bone  and  muscle ;  with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and 
tacitum,-^f  tried  courage,  and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  as  likely  to 
reject  an  overture  coupled  with  ignominy  as  any  officer  in  the  corps ;  a  oom- 
mission  being  the  goal  of  his  long  and  anxious  exertions,  and  certain  on 
the  first  vacancy ; — the  general  exclaimed,  that  he  was  the  very  man  for  the 
business ;  that  he  must  undertake  it ;  and  that  going  to  the  enemy  by  the 
instigation  and  at  the  request  of  his  officer,  was  not  desertion,  although  it 
appeared  to  be  so.  And  he  enjoined  that  this  explanation,  as  coming 
from  him,  should  be  pressed  on  Cbampe  ;  and  that  the  vast  good  in  pros- 
pect should  be  contrasted  with  the  mere  semblance  of  doing  wrong,  which 
he  presumed  could  not  fail  to  conquer  every  scrupla  Major  Lee,  sending 
instantly  for  the  sergeant-major,  introduced  the  business  in  the  way  best 
calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  produce  his  concurrence.  Observing  that  the 
chance  of  detection  became  extremely  narrow,  and  consequently  that  of 
success  enlarged.  That  by  succeeding  in  the  safe  delivery  of  Arnold,  he 
not  only  gratified  his  general  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  but  he  would 
be  hailed  as  the  avenger  of  the  reputation  of  the  army,  stained  by  foul  and 
wicked  perfidy ;  and  what  could  not  but  be  highly  pleasing,  he  would  be 
the  instrument  of  saving  the  life  of  Major  Andr^,  soon  to  be  brought  before 
a  court  of  inquiry,  the  decision  of  which  could  not  be  doubted,  from  the 
universally  known  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  had  been  anticipated  in 
the  generaPs  instructions.  That,  by  investigating  with  diligence  and  accu- 
racy the  intelligence  communicated  to  him,  he  would  bring  to  light  new 
guilt,  or  he  would  relieve  innooenoe  (as  was  most  probable)  from  distrust ; 
quieting  the  torturing  suspicions  which  now  harrowed  the  mind  of  Wash- 
ington, and  restoring  again  to  his  confideuce  a  once  honored  general,  possess- 
ing it  at  present  only  ostensibly,  as  well  as  hush  doubts  affecting  many  of 
his  brother  soldiers. 

This  discourse  was  followed  by  a  detail  of  the  plan,  with  a  wish  that  ho 
would  enter  upon  its  execution  instantly.  Cbampe  listened  with  deep  at* 
tention,  and  with  a  highly  excited  countenance;  the  perturbations  of  his 
breast  not  being  hid  even  by  his  dark  visage.  He  briefly  and  modestly  ro- 
plied,  that  no  soldier  exceeded  him  in  respect  and  affection  for  the  com- 
mandor-in-chief,  to  serve  whom  be  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life ;  and 
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that  he  was  senBible  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the  choice  of  him  for  the 
execution  of  a  project  all  over  arduous ;  nor  could  ho  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  whom  was  to  be  ascribed  the  preference  bestowed,  which  he  took  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging,  although  increasing  obligations  before  great  and 
many.  He  was  not»  he  said,  deterred  by  the  danger  and  difficulty  which 
was  evidently  to  be  encountered,  bnt  he  was  deterred  by  the  ignominy  of 
desertion,  to  be  followed  by  the  h3rpocr!8y  of  enlisting  with  the  enemy ; 
neither  of  which  comported  with  his  feelings,  and  either  placed  an  in- 
superable bar  in  his  way  to  promotion.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that  if 
any  naode  could  be  contrived  free  from  disgrace,  he  would  cordially  embark 
in  the  enterprise.  As  it  was,  he  prayed  to  be  excused ;  and  hoped  that 
services,  always  the  best  in  his  power  to  perform,  faithfully  performed,  en 
titled  his  prayer  to  success. 

Major  Lee  entreated  the  sergeant  to  ask  himself  what  must  be  the  reflec- 
tions of  bis  comrades,  if  a  soldier  from  some  other  corps  should  execute 
the  attempt,  when  they  should  be  told  that  the  glory  transferred  to  the  regi 
meet  of  which  he  was  one,  might  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  legion,  had 
not  Sergeant  Ghampe  shrank  from  the  overture  made  to  him  by  his  general 
rather  than  reject  scruples  too  narrow  and  confined  to  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  grand  and  virtuous  deeds.  The  esprit  du  corps  could  not  be  re- 
sisted ;  united  to  his  inclination,  it  subdued  his  prejudices,  and  he  declared 
his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  general ;  relying,  as  he  con- 
fidently did,  that  his  reputation  would  be  protected  by  those  who  had  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  should  he  be  unfortunate.  The  in- 
structions were  read  to  him,  and  each  distinct  object  presented  plainly  to 
his  view,  of  which  he  took  notes  so  disguised  as  to  be  understood  only  by 
himself.  He  was  particularly  cautioned  to  use  the  utmost  circumspection 
'ji  delivering  his  letters,  and  to  take  care  to  withhold  from  the  two  indi- 
viduals, addressed  under  feigned  names,  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  al- 
though both  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  general,  yet  it  was  not 
known  by  either  that  the  other  was  so  engaged.  He  was  further  urged,  to 
bear  in  constant  recollection  the  solemn  injunction  so  pointedly  expressed 
in  the  instructions  to  Major  Lee,  of  forbearing  to  kill  Arnold  in  any  con- 
dition of  things. 

This  part  of  the  business  being  finished,  their  deliberation  was  turued  to 
the  manner  of  Champe's  desertion ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  them  both 
that  to  pass  the  numerous  patrols  of  horse  and  foot  crossing  from  the  sta- 
tionary guards,  was  itself  difficulty  which  was  now  rendered  more  so  by 
parties  thrown  occasionally  beyond  the  place  called  Liberty  Pole,  as  well  as 
by  swarms  of  irregulars,  induced  sometimes  to  Vhnture  down  to  the  very 
point  at  Powles-Hook,  with  the  hope  of  picking  up  booty.  Evidently  dis- 
cernible as  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  no  relief  could  be  administered 
by  Major  Lee,  lest  it  might  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  privy  to  the  deser- 
tion, which  opinion  getting  to  the  enemy  would  involve  the  life  of  Champe. 
The  sergeant  was  left  to  his  own  resources  and  to  his  own  management, 
with  the  declared  determijiation,  that  in  case  his  departure  should  be  dis- 
covered before  morning,  Lee  would  take  care  to  delay  pursuit  as  long  as 
practicable. 

Giving  to  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  and  presenting  his  best  wishes,  he 
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rooommended  him  to  start  without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  oommnni* 
cate  his  arrival  iu  New  York  as  soon  as  he  could.  Ghampe  pulling  out  his 
watch,  compared  it  with  the  major's,  reminding  the  latter  of  the  impor- 
tance of  holding  back  pursuit,  which  he  was  convinced  would  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  which  might  be  fatal,  as  he  knew  that  he 
shoul:  be  obliged  to  sigzag  in  order  to  avoid  the  patrols,  which  would 
consume  time.  It  was  now  nearly  eleven.  The  seigeant  returned  to  oamp 
and  taking  his  cloak,  valise  and  orderly  book,  he  drew  his  horse  from  the 
picket^  and  mounting  him  put  himself  upon  fortune. 

Within  half  an  hour  Captain  Games,  officer  of  the  day,  waited  upon  the 
major,  and  with  considerable  emotion  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrol  had 
fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged,  put  spur  to  his  ho»e  and 
escaped,  though  instantly  pursued.  Lee,  complaining  of  the  interruption, 
and  pretending  to  be  extremely  fatigued  by  his  ride  to  and  from  head- 
quarters, answered  as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  had  been  said,  which 
compelled  the  captain  to  repeat  it  Who  can  the  fellow  that  was  pursued 
be  ?  in4uired  the  major ;  adding,  a  countryman,  probably.  No,  replied  the 
captain,  the  patrol  sufficiently  distinguished  him  to  know  that  he  was 
a  dragoon ;  probably  one  from  the  army,  if  not  certainly  one  of  our  own. 
This  idea  was  ridiculed  from  its  improbabilit}',  as  during  the  whole  war 
but  a  single  dragoon  had  deserted  from  the  legion.  This  did  not  convince 
Carnes,  so  much  stress  was  it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  desertion  of 
Arnold,  and  the  probable  efifect  of  his  example.  The  captain  withdrew  to 
examine  the  squadron  of  horse,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  assemble  in  pur- 
suance of  established  usage  on  similar  occasions.  Very  quickly  he  returned, 
stating  that  the  scoundrel  was  known,  and  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
sergeant-major,  who  had  gone  o£f  with  his  horse,  baggage,  arms  and  orderly 
book, — as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  found.  Sensibly  affected 
at  the  supposed  baseness  of  a  soldier  extremely  respected,  the  captain 
added  that  he  had  ordered  a  party  to  make  ready  for  pursuit,  and  begged 
the  major's  written  orders. 

Occasionally  this  discourse  was  interrupted,  and  every  idea  suggested 
which  the  excellent  character  of  the  sergeant  warranted,  to  induce  the  sus- 
picion that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  had  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  camp 
with  a  view  to  personal  pleasure ;  an  example,  too  often  set  by  the  officers 
themselves,  destructive  as  it  was  of  discipline,  opposed  as  it  was  to  orders, 
and  disastrous  as  it  might  prove  to  the  corps  in  the.course  of  service.  Some 
little  delay  was  thus  interposed  ;  but  it  being  now  announced  that  the  pur- 
suing party  was  ready,  Major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer,  saying 
that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view,  which  he  had  determined  to  in- 
trust to  the  lieutenant  ready  for  dutyf  fad  which,  probably,  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning.  He  therefore  directed  him  to  summon  Cornet 
Middloton  for  the  present  command.  Major  Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act^ 
first  to  add  to  the  delay,  and  nfext  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tenderness  of 
Middleton's  disposition,  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  the  protection  of 
Champe,  should  he  be  taken.  Within  ten  minutes  Middleton  appeared  to 
receive  his  orders,  whicfi  were  delivered  to  him  made  out  in  the  customary 
form,  and  signed  by  the  major.  "  Pursue  so  far  as  you  can  with  safety  Ser- 
geant Champo,  who  is  suspected  of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  has  taken 
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the  road  leading  to  Powles-Hook.  Bring  him  alive,  that  he  may  snffer  in  the 
presence  of  the  anny;  bat  kill  him  if  he  resists  or  escapes  after  being  taken.** 

Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in  advising  him  what  course 
to  pursue, — ^urging  him  to  take  care  of  the  horse  and  accoutrements,  if  re* 
covered, — and  enjoining  him  to  be  On  his  guard,  lest  he  might,  by  his  eager 
pTirauit,  improvidently  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, — the  major  dis- 
missed Middleton,  wishing  him  success.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  sooh  after 
Ghampe's  departure,  which  enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail 
of  his  horse ;  knowing,  as  officer  and  trooper  did,  the  make  of  their  shoes, 
the  impression  of  which,  was  an  unerring  guide. 

The  horses  being  all  shod  by  our  own  farriers,  the  shoes  were  made-  in 
the  same  form,  which  with  a  private  mark  annexed  to  the  fore-shoes,  and 
known  to  the  troopers,  pointed  out  the  trail  of  our  dragoon^  to  each  other, 
which  was  often  very  useful 

When  Middleton  departed  it  was  a  few  minutes  past  twelve ;  so  that 
Champe  had  only  the  start  of  rather  more  than  an  hour, — ^by  no  means  as 
long  as  was  desired.  The  pursuing  party  during  the  night,  was,  on  theii 
part,  delayed  by  the  necessary  halts  to  examine  occasionally  the  road,  as 
the  impression  of  the  horse's  shoes  directed  their  course  ;  this  was  unfortu- 
nately too  evident,  no  other  horse  having  passed  along  the  road  since  the 
shower.  When  the  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer  forced  to  halt,  and 
he  pressed  on  with  rapidity.  Ascending  an  eminence  before  he  reached  the 
Three  Pigeons,  some  miles  on  the  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  as  the 
pursuing  party  reached  its  summit,  Champe  was  descried  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  front.  Resembling  an  Indian  in  his  .vigilance,  the  sergeant  at 
the  same  moment  discovered  the  party,  to  whose  object  he  was  no  stranger, 
and  giving  spur  to  his  horse,  he  determined  to  outstrip  his  pursuers.  Mid- 
dleton aj  the  same  instant  put  his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and 
being,  as  the  legion  all  were,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  recol- 
lected a  short  route  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which 
diverged  from  the  great  road  just  after  you  gain  the  Three  Pigeons.  Reach- 
ing the  point  of  separation,  he  halted ;  and  dividing  his  party,  directed  a 
sergeant  with  a  few  dragoons  to  take  the  near  cut,  and  possess  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  the  bridge,  whilo  he  with  the  residue  followed  Champe ;  not 
doubting  but  that  Champe  must  deliver  himself  up,  as  he  would  be  closed 
between  himself  and  his  sergeant.  Champe  did  not  forget  the  short  cut, 
and  would  have  taken  it  himself,  but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  of 
our  parties  when  returning  in  the  day  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy, 
properly  preferring  the  woods  to  the  road.  He  consequently  avoided  it ; 
and  persuaded  that  Middleton  would  avail  himself  of  it,  wisely  resolved  to 
relinquish  his  intention  of  getting  to  Powles-Hook,  and  to  seek  refuge  from 
two  British  galleys,  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Bergen. 

This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or  two  galleys,  anH]  which 
it  was  known  now  lay  there.  Entering  thQ  village  of  Bergen,  Champe 
turned  to  his  right,  and  disguising  his  change  of  course  as  much  as  he  could 
by  taking  the  beaten  streets,  turning  as  they  turned,  ho  passed  through  the 
village  and  took  the  road  toward  Elizabethtown  Point  Middleton's  ser- 
geant gained  the  bridge,  where  he  concealed  himself,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
Champe  when  he  came  up ;  and  Middleton  pursuing  his  oouzse  througt 
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Beigeo,  Boon  got  also  to  the. bridge,  when,  to  bis  extreme  moitificatioD,  he 
found  that  tbe  seigeant  bad  slipped  through  bis  fingen.  Returning  up  the 
road,  be  inquired  of  the  villagers  of  Beigen,  wbetber  a  dragoon  had  been 
seen  tbat  morning  ahead  of  his  party.  He  was  answered  in  the  affinnatiTe, 
but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  the  route  he  took.  Wbilo  en* 
gaged  in  inquiries  himself,  he  spread  his  party  through  the  village  to  strike 
tbe  trail  of  Champe's  hone,  a  resort  always  recurred  to.  Some  of  bis  dra* 
goons  bit  it  just  as  tbe  sergeant,  leaving  the  village,  got  in  the  road  to  the 
Point  Pursuit  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  again  Champe  was  descried. 
He,  appreheoding  tbe  events  had  prepi^ed  himself  for  it,  by  lashing  his 
valise  (containing  his  clotbea  ana  orderly  book)  on  bis  sboulders,  and 
holding  bis  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  having  tbrown  away  tbe  scabbard. 
This  be  did  to  save  what  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  prevent  any 
interruption  to  his  swimming,  should  Middleton,  as  be  presumed,  when  dis- 
appointed at  tbe  bridge^  take  tbe  measures  adopted  by  him.  Tbe  pursuit 
was  rapid  and  close,  ss  tbe  stop  occasioned  by  tbe  sergeant's  preparations  for 
swimming  bad  brongbt  Middleton  within  two  or  tbree  hundred  yards.  As 
soon  as  Gbampe  got  abreast  of  the  two  galleys,  he  dismounted,  and  running 
tbrough  tbe  marsh  to  tbe  river,  plunged  intp  it,  calling  upon  tbe  galleys  for 
help.  Tbis  was  readily  given ;  they  tired  upon  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat 
to  meet  Champe,  who  was  taken  in  and  carried  on  board  and  conveyed 
to  New  York,  with  a  letter  from  tbe  captain  of  the  galley,  stating  the  cir* 
cumstances  he  bad  seen. 

Tbe  horse  with  bis  equipments^  tbe  sei^geantls  cloak  and  scabbard,  were 
recovered ;  the  sword  itself  being  held  by  Champe  until  he  plunged  in  the 
river,  was  lost,  as  Middleton  found  it  necessary  to  retire  without  searching 
for  it.  About  tbree  o'clock  in  tbe  evening  our  party  returned,  and  tbe  sol- 
diers seeing  tbe  well  known  horse  in  our  possession,  made  the  air  resound 
with  exclamations  tbat  tbe  scoundrel  was  killed.  Major  Lee  called  by  tbis 
heart-rending  annunciation  from  bis  tent,  saw  tbe  sergeant's  horse  led  by 
one  of  Middleton' s  dragoons,  and  began  to  reproach  himself  with  the  blood 
of  tbe  high  prized,  faithful  and  intrepid  Champe.  Stifling  his  agony  he 
advanced  to  meet  Middleton,  and  became  somewhat  relieved  as  soon  as 
be  got  near  enough  to  discern  tbe  countenance  of  bis  officer  and  party. 
There  was  evidence  in  their  looks  of  disappointment,  and  he  was  quickly 
relieved  by  Middleton's  information  that  the  sergeant  bad  effected  bis  escape 
with  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  narrated  the  particulars  just  recited.  Never 
was  a  happier  conclusion.  Tbe  sergeant  escaped  unhurt,  carrying  with  him 
to  tbe  enemy  undeniable  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  bis  desertion, — can- 
celing every  apprehension  before  entertained,  lest  the  enemy  might  suspect 
him  of  being  what  be  really  was.  Major  Lee  imparted  to  the  commander- 
ia-cliief  the  occurrence,  who  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  hair-breadth  escape 
of  Champe,  and  anticipated  with  pleasure  the  good  effect  sure  to  follow  the 
enemy's  knowledge  of  its  manner.  On  tbe  fourth  day  after  Champe's  de- 
parture. Major  Lee  received  a  letter  from  him,  written  tbe  day  before  in  a 
disguised  hand,  without  any  signature,  and  stating  what  had  passed  after 
be  got  on  board  tbe  galley,  where  be  was  kindly  received. 

He  was  carried  to  tbe  commandant  of  New  York  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
and  presented  the  letter  addressed  to  this  officer  from  the  captain  of  the 
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galley.  Bein^  asked  to  what  corps  he  belonged,  and  a  few  other  common 
questions,  he  was  sent  under  care  of  an  orderly  sergeant  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  who,  finding  that  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  legion  horse,  here- 
tofore remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  began  to  interrogate  him.  He  was  told 
by  Champe,  that  such  was  the  spirit  of  defection  which  prevuled  among 
the  American  troops  in  consequence  of  Arnold's  example,  that  he  had  no 
d>abt,  if  the  temper  was  properly  cherished  Washington's  ranks  would  not 
only  be  greatly  thinned,  but  that  some  of  his  best  corps  would  leave  him. 
To  this  conclusion,  the  sergeant  said,  he  was  led  by  his  own  observations, 
and  especially  by  his  knowledge  of  the  discontents  which  agitated  the  corps 
to  which  he  had  belonged.  His  size,  place  of  birth,  form,  countenance, 
hair,  the  corps  in  which  he  had  served,  with  other  remarks,  in  conformity 
to  the  British  usage,  was  noted  down.  Afler  this  was  finished,  he  was  sent 
to  the  commander-in-chie(  in  charge  of  one  of  the  stafE^  with  a  letter  from 
the  adjutant-general  Sir  Henry  Clinton  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  de- 
tained him  more  than  one  hour,  asking  him  many  questions,  all  leading, — 
first  to  know  to  what  extent  this  spirit  of  defection  might  be  pushed  by 
proper  incitements^ — ^what  the  most  operating  incitements, — whether  any 
general  officers  were  suspected  by  Washington  as  concerned  in  Arnold's  con- 
spiracy, or  any  other  officers  of  note ; — who  they  were,  and  whether  the 
troops  approved  or  censured  Washington's  suspicions ; — whether  his  popu- 
larity in  the  anny  was  sinking,  or  continued  stationary  ?  What  was  Major 
Andr6's  situation,— whether  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of 
his  confinement, — w^iat  was  the  current  opinion  of  his  probable  fate, — ^and 
whether  it  was  thought  Washington  would  treat  him  as  a  spy  ?  To  these  va- 
rious interrogations,  some  of  which  were  perplexing,  Champe  answered  wa- 
rily ;  exciting,  nevertheless,  hopes  that  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  to 
encourage  desertion  (of  which  he  could  not  pretend  to  form  an  opinion) 
would  certainly  bring  off  hundreds  of  the  American  soldiers,  including  some 
of  the  best  troops,  horse  as  well  as  foot  Respecting  the  fate  of  Andre,  ho 
said  he  was  ignorant,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish  in  the 
army  that  his  life  should  not  be  taken ;  and  that  he  believed  it  would  de- 
pend more  upon  the  disposition  of  Congress,  than  on  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington. 

After  this  long  conversation  ended.  Sir  Henry  presented  Champe  with  a 
couple  of  guineas,  and  recommended  him  to  wait  upon  General  Arnold, 
who  was  engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion  in  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty. He  directed  one  of  his  aids  to  write  to  Arnold  by  Champe,  stating 
who  he  waa»  and  what  he  said  about  the  disposition  in  the  army  to  follow 
his  example ;  which  being  soon  done,  the  letter  was  given  to  the  orderly  at* 
tending  on  Champe  to  be  presented  with  the  deserter  to  General  Arnold. 
Arnold  expressed  much  satisfaction  on  hearing  from  Champe  the  manner  of 
his  escape,  and  the  effect  of  his  [Arnold's]  example ;  and  concluded  his 
numerous  inquiries  by  assigning  quarters  to  the  sergeant^ — the  same  as  were 
occupied  by  his  recruiting  sergeants. 

He  also  proposed  to  Champe  to  join  his  legion,  telling  him  he  would  give 
him  the  same  station  he  had  held  in  the  rebel  service,  and  promising  further 
advancement  when  merited.  Expressing  his  wish  to  retire  from  war,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  his  being  hung  if  ever  taken  by  the 
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*ebel8,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  eDlistment ;  assuriDg  the  genera) » 
that  should  he  change  his  mind,  he  would  certainlf  accept  hia  offer.  Be- 
tiriDg  to  his  quarters  Chatnpe  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  delivery  of 
bis  letters,  which  he  could  not  effect  until  the  next  night,  and  then  only  to 
one  of  the  two  incogniti  to  whom  he  was  recommended.  This  man  re- 
eived  the  sergeant  with  extreme  attention,  and  having  read  the  letter,  aa- 
Qred  Champe  that  he  might  rely  on  his  faithful  oo-operation  in  everything 
in  his  power  consistent  with  his  safety,  to  guard  which  required  the  utmost 
prudence  and  circumspection.  The  sole  object  in  which  the  aid  of  this 
individual  was  required,  regarded  the  general  and  others  of  our  army,  im- 
plicated in  the  information  sent  to  Washington  by  him.  To  this  object 
Champe  urged  his  attention ;  assuring  him  of  the  solicitude  it  bad  excited, 
and  telling  him  that  its  speedy  investigation  had  induced  the  general  to 
send  him  in  to  New  York.  Promising  to  enter  upon  it  with  seal,  and  en- 
gaging to  send  out  Champe's  letters  to  Major  Lee,  he  fixed  the  time  and 
place  for  their  next  meeting,  when  they  separated. 

Major  Lee  made  known  to  the  general  what  had  been  transmitted  to  him 
by  Champe,  and  received  in  answer  directions  to  press  Champe  to  the  ex- 
peditious conclusion  of  his  mission ;  as  the  fate  of  Andre  would  be  soon 
decided,  when  little  or  no  delay  could  be  admitted  in  executing  whatever 
sentence  the  court  might  decree.  The  same  messenger  who  brought 
Champe's  letter,  returned  with  the  ordered  communication.  Five  days  had 
nearly  elapsed  after  reaching  New  York,  before  Champe  saw  the  confidant 
to  whom  only  the  attempt  against  Arnold  was  to  be  intrusted.  This  per- 
son entered  with  promptitude  into  the  design,  promising  bis  cordial  assist- 
ance.  To  procure  a  proper  associate  for  Champe  was  the  first  object,  and 
this  ho  promised  to  do  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Furnishing  a  conveyance 
to  Major  Lee,  to  whom  Champe  stated  that  he  had  that  morning  (the  last 
of  September)  been  appointed  one  of  Arnold's  recruiting  sergeants,  having 
enlisted  the  day  before  with  Arnold ;  and  that  he  was  induced  to  take  this 
afflicting  step,  ifor  the  purpose  of  securing  uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress 
to  the  house  which  the  general  occupied ;  it  being  indispensable  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  difficult  enterprise  which  the  information  he  had  just  re- 
ceived had  so  forcibly  urged.  He  added,  that  the  difficulties  in  his  way 
were  numerous  and  stubborn,  and  that  his  prospect  of  success  was  by  no 
means  cheering.  With  respect  to  the  additional  treason,  he  asserted  that 
ho  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  groundless  ;  that  the  report  took 
its  rise  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  clear  up  that  mat- 
ter satisfactorily.  The  pleasure  which  the  last  part  of  this  Communication 
.  afforded,  was  damped  by  the  tidings  it  imparted  respecting  Arnold,  as  on 
ills  speedy  delivery  depended  Andre's  relief.  The  interposition  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  was  extremely  anxious  to  save  his  aid-de-camp,  still 
continued ;  and  it  was  expected  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  prisoner,  would  protract  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry, 
now  assembled,  and  give  sufficient  time  for  the  consummation  of  the  project 
committed  to  Champe.  A  complete  disappointment  took  place  from  a 
quarter  unforeseen  and  unexpected.  The  honorable  and  accomplished 
Andre,  knowing  his  guilty  disdained  defense,  and  prevented  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  by  confessing  the  character  in  which  he  stood.     Qn  the 
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next  day  (the  2d  of  October),  the  court  again  assembled ;  when  everj  doubt 
that  could  possibly  arise  in  the  case  having  been  removed  by  the  previous 
confession,  Andr6  was  declared  to  be  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  suffer  accord- 
ingly. The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  subsequent  day  in  the  usual 
fonn,  the  commander-in-chief  deeming  it  improper  to  interpose  any  delay* 
The  fate  of  Andr6,  hastened  by  himself,  deprived  the  enterprise  com- 
mitted to  Champe  of  a  feature  which  had  been  highly  prized  by  its  pro- 
jector, and  which  had  very  much  engaged  the  heart  of  the  individual 
chosen  to  execute  it. 

Champe  deplored  the  sad  necessity  which  had  occurred,  and  candidly  con- 
fessed that  the  hope  of  enabling  Washington  to  save  the  life  of  Andre, 
(who  had  been  the  subject  of  universal  commiseration  in  the  American 
camp),  greatly  contributed  to  remove  the  serious  difficulties  which  opposed 
his  acceding  to  the  proposition  when  first  propounded.  Some  documents 
accompanied  this  communication  tending  to  prove  the  innocence  of  tho 
accused  general ;  they  were  completely  satisfactory,  and  did  credit  to  the 
discrimination,  zeal,  and  diligence  of  the  sergeant  Nothing  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  seizure  and  safe  delivery  of  Arnold.  To  this  subject 
Champe  gave  his  undivided  attention.  Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe 
brought  his  measures  to  a  conclusion,  when  Major  Lee  received  from  him  his 
final  communication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent  night  for  a  party  of 
dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Iloboken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the 
officer.  Champe  had  from  his  eblistment  into  the  American  legion  (Arnold's 
corps)  every  opportunity  he  could  wish,  to  attend  to  the  habits  of  the  general. 
He  discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  return  home  about  twelve  every 
night)  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed  he  always  visited  the  garden.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and  being  prepared  with  a 
gag,  intended  to  have  applied  the  same  instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and  that  in  .which  it  was 
designed  to  seize  and  gag  him,  Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  tho  palings 
and  replaced  them,  so  that  with  care  and  without  noise  he  could  readily 
open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley.  Into  tlbis  alley  he  meant  to  have  con- 
veyed his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two  associates  who  had 
been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whom  Champe  had  been  originally  made 
known  by  letter  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  with  whose  aid  and 
coansel  he  had  so  far  conducted  tho  enterprise.  His  other  associate  was 
with  the  boat  prepared  at  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  River,  to  re- 
ceive the  party.  Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed  them- 
selves each  under  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to  have  thus  borne  him  through 
the  most  unfrequented  alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat ;  representing  Arnold, 
in  case  of  being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier,  whom  they  wore  con- 
veying to  the  guard-house.  When  arrived  at  the  boat  the  difficulties  would 
he  all  surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle  in  passing  to  the 
Jersey  shore.  The  day  arrived,  and  Major  Lee  with  a  party  of  dragoons 
left  camp  late  in  the  evening,  with  three  led  horses ;  one  for  Arnold,  one  for 
the  sergeant,  and  the  third  for  the  associate,  never  doubting  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  from  the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communication.  Tho 
party  reached  Hoboken  about  midnight,  where  they  were  concealed  in  the 
adjoining  woods — Lee,  with  three  dragoons,  stationing  'himself  near  the 
17 
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livar  abore.  Hoor  after  boor  pasBed, — ^no  boat  approacbed.  At  lengtb  tiia 
day  broke  and  tbe  major  retired  to  bis  party,  and  witb  his  led  b<Hie8  ra- 
tnmed  to  camp,  wben  be  proceeded  to  bead^qnarters  to  inform  tbe  general 
of  tbe  diaappointment,  as  mortifying  aa  inexplicable. 

In  a  few  day  a,  Major  Lee  received  an  anonymona  letter  from  Ohampe'a 
patron  and  friend,  informing  bim  tbat  on  tbe  day  preriooa  to  tbe  nigbt  fi'^ed 
for  ibo  execution  of  tbe  plot,  Arnold  bad  removed  bia  qnarten  to  anolber 
part  of  tbe  town,  to  saperintend  tbe  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing  (as 
was  rumored)  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  bimaelf;  and  tbat  the 
American  legion,  oonaiating  obielly  of  deaerters,  bad  been  transferred  from 
tbeir  barracks  to  one  of  tbe  transports ;  it  being  apprebended  tbat  if  left  on 
sbore  until  tbe  expedition  was  ready,  many  of  tbem  migbt  deaerl  Tbns 
it  happened  tbat  Jobn  Cbampe,  instead  of  croeaing  tbe  Hudson  tbat  nigbt, 
was  aafely  deposited  on  board  one  of  tbe  fleet  of  transports,  from  wbenoe 
bo  never  departed  until  tbe  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Yirginia.  Nor 
was  be  able  to  escape  from  tbe  Britisb  army  until  after  tbe  junction  of  Lord 
Cornwall  is  at  Petersburgb,  wben  be  deserted ;  and  proceeding  bigb  up  into 
Virginia,  be  passed  into  Nortb  Carolina  near  tbe  Saura  Toxtus,  and  keep* 
ing  in  tbe  friendly  districts  of  tbat  State,  safely  joined  tbe  army  aoon  after 
it  bad  passed  tbe  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among  bis  former  oomradeii 
wbicb  was  not  a  little  increased  wben  tbey  saw  the  cordial  reception  he 
met  with  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee.  His  whole  story  aoon  bccaaae 
known  to  the  corps,  which  reproduced  the  love  and  respect  of  officer  and 
eoldier,  heightened  by  universal  admiration  of  bis  daring  and  arduous 
attempt. 

Cbampe  was  introduced  to  Greneral  Gkeone,  who  cheerfully  complied  with 
the  promises  made  by  the  commander-in-chief,  as  far  as  in  bis  power;  and 
having  provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse  and  money  for  bia  journey, 
sent  him  to  General  Washington,  who  munificently  anticipated  every  de- 
sire of  the  sergeant,  and  presented  him  with  a  discharge  from  further  ser- 
vice, lest  he  might  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into  tbe  enemy's  bands ; 
when,  if  recognized,  he  was  sure  to  die  on  a  gibbet 

When  General  Washington  was  called  by  Preaident  Adams  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  tbe  army,  prepared  to  defend  the  country  from  French  hostility, 
be  sent  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  to  inquire  for  Cbampe ;  being  determined 
to  bring  him  into  tbe  field  at  tbe  bead  of  a  company  of  infuitry.  Colonel 
Lee  sent  to  Loudon  county,  Virginia  where  Cbampe  settled  after  his  dis- 
obarge  from  the  army,  but  learned  tbat  tbe  gallant  soldier  bad  remored  to 
Kentucky,  where  be  aoon  after  died. 
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ANDREW   SHERBURNE, 

01  THS  warn  or  rax  amieioam  Bsvoumoif,  inoludimo  bis  sorrBiiiras  m  old  mix. 

nUaON,    XNGLAND.    AND    AFTXftWASD    IN    THE     OLD    JXAIBT    PBMON    BWT    AT    TBB 
WALLABODT,     BEOOKLTN,     NEW    TOEK.      WEirTEN     FOE    TBU     WOEK     BT    ANDEBW 


AvDBSW  Shebbusmi  was  born  at  Bye,  once  a  pacrt  of  PortBmoatli,  Kew 
Hampehire,  September  80,  1765.  He  describes  his  childhood  as  dotted 
over  with  misfortunes.  He  was  abont  twelve  years  old,  at  that  period  of 
our  reTolntlonary  history,  when  the  American  spirit  was  fully  developed  by 
the  battles  of  Bonker  Hill  and  Lexington.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
times ;  yet  he  owns  that  he  was  influenced,  at  first,  more  by  a  love  of  ex- 
citement and  heroic  adventare,  than  any  rational  feeling  of  patriotism.  He 
longed  to  be  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  The  discipline  of 
military  drills,  in  those  troublous  times,  was  not  lost  upon  boys  of  even 
seven  or  eight  years.  They  would  form  into  companies,  with  plumes  and 
wooden  guns,  and  their  martial  exercises  were  as  exact  as  those  of  the  men. 
When  two  or  throe  boys  happened  to  meet  in  the  street,  their  military 
powers  were  tasted  by  pitching  into  each  other  with  sticks,  instead  of 
wooden  guns.  Meanwhile  ships  were  building,  privateers  fitting  out,  prizes 
brought  in,  standards  waving  on  forts  and  batteries ;  while  the  exercising  of 
soldiers,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  the  call  for 
volunteers,  completely  infatuated  him.  His  brother  Thomas  had  returned 
from  a  cruise  in  the  Qeneral  Mifflin,  which  had  taken  thirteen  prises :  this 
was  anotlier  temptation.  Our  young  hero  was  so  much  excited,  that  he 
was  often  heard  talking  in  his  sleep  by  his  mother.  Such  are  some  of  the 
dreams  of  giorf  and  riches  that  infatuate  youth,  and,  alas !  too  many 
children  of  a  Im^er  growth.  His  parents  were  in  continual  fear  of  his 
wandering  away  and  getting  on  board  a  vessel  without  their  consent ;  for  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  country  lads  to  step  on  board  of  a  privateer,  and 
sometimes  letam  home  from  a  cruise ;  their  friends  being  ignorant  of  their 
&ta  till  they  heard  it  from  themselves.  Others  would  pack  up  their  clothes^ 
and  with  a  cheese  and  a  loaf,  start  for  the  army,  without  taking  one  look  at 
the  daik  side  of  things ;  indeed  to  them  there  appeared  no  dark  side.  The 
prevalence  of  this  rash  spirit,  however,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  despond* 
ing,  and  helped  the  country  to  make  a  successful  struggle  for  h'berty. 

r26n 
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At  last  bis  father  consented  that  Andrew  should  go  to  sea  in  the  Hanger, 
a  ship-of-war  of  eighteen  guns,  though  he  was  not  yet  fourteen.  Privateer- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  day.  This  resolution  deprived  him  of  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction.  He  had  a  vile  habit  of  sweariug,  in  which  be  then 
allowed  himself ;  an  inexcusable  vice,  which  he  endeavored  to  atone  for  b^ 
praying  very  hard  when  he  turned  in  at  night  He  went  to  sea  in  Jtme, 
1779.  His  associates  being  raw  and  undisciplined  in  sea  life,  and  very  se»* 
sick,  occasioned  much  ridicule  and  merriment  by  the  sailors. 

One  morning  a  man  at  the  foretopmast-head  cried  out,  "A  sail!  a  sail  I 
on  the  lee-bow — ^and  another  there,  and  there  ! "  The  young  officers  ran  up 
the  shrouds,  and,  with  their  spyglasses,  soon  discovered  over  fifty  vessels  of 
war !  many  more  prizes  than  they  could  take.  They  were  now  likely  to 
have  fighting  to  their  heart's  content  These  vessels  were  but  a  part  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  line-of-battle  ships  and  sloops-of- 
war !  The  sight  greatly  alarmed  our  crew,  and  well  it  might  They  could 
distiDctly  see  their  lights,  and  hear  their  bells.  The  fog  was  very  thick,  by 
which  means  they  had  the  good  luck  to  escape.  Up  to  this  time  they  had 
taken  but  two  prizes ;  Sherburne's  share  of  the  spoils  being  about  $100. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  from  this  voyage,  he  and  his  comrades 
had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  ships.  And  though  it  might  seem 
unmanly  to  shed  tears,  yet  the  downcast,  saddened  look  of  a  fond  mother 
and  sisters  proved  too  much  for  Andrew.  We  next  find  him  and  his  little 
squadron  chasing  a  British  ship,  near  the  coast  of  Charleston.  The  Banger 
attacked  a  small  British  battery  on  James'  Island,  and,  after  a  severe  can- 
nonading, the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  Andrew  was  excessively  alarmed;  but,  like  the  redoubtable  Gil 
Bias,  cleverly  managed  to  hide  his  fears  from  his  associates.  In  another 
onset  they  were  defeated. .  Captain  Simpson  and  the  Ranger's  force  were 
much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  British.    Sherburne  relates  : 

"  While  part  of  the  officers  and  myself  occupied  an  elegant  house  of 
Colonel  Qadsden,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  and  burst  in  the  cellar, 
luckily  hurting  no  one.  Another  fell  within  two  feet  of  me ;  but  I  threw 
myself  behind  the  carriage,  and  escaped.  Another  burst  over  my  head,  and 
a  large  piece  buried  itself  in  the  turf  at  my  feet  A  cannon  ball  stnick  the 
house,  passing  within  two  feet  of  me.  Bullets  flew  like  hail  in  every  direc- 
tion. Bricks  and  plaster  fairly  darkened  the  air ;  and  shells  fell  over  the 
city  in  a  perfect  shower :  a  dozen  might  be  seen  falling  at  once.  The 
seige  was  closely  pressed,  and  we  were  in  great  fear  of  our  works  being 
carried  by  storm.  Finally  we  were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1780.  The  day  after  this  battle,  a  dreadful  accident  occurred.  While 
the  British  were  depositing  the  muskets  taken  from  us  in  the  grand  maga- 
zine, which  was  bomb  proof,  the  powder  in  it  exploded.  The  shock  was 
like  an  earthquake,  and  a  great  many  were  instantly  swept  into  eternity.  I 
saw  the  print  of  a  man's  body,  who  had  been  dashed  against  a  brick 
church  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  thirty  rods  from  the  magazine. 
The  cause  of  this  explosion  was  never  known." 

Sherburne  was  now  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  home,  after  his  imprison- 
ment, he  was  worn  down  with  sickness  and  misfortune.  Before  he  reached 
home,  he  heard  of  his  father's  death.    On  his  way,  with  his  little  budget  in 
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liand,  lie  wept  bitterly,  and  till  his  tears  were  exhausted.  His  poor  mother 
was  now  a  widow ;  aiid  his  brother  Thomas,  once  so  flushed  with  success, 
bad  not  returned.  Alas  !  he  never  did  return.  As  Andrew  passed  a  house 
in  Lyme,  he  was  noticed  by  a  woman  standing  at  the  door.  She  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  another  tender-hearted  mother.  Both  had  sons  in  the 
army,  and  might  have  had  some  hope  of  seeing  or  heariog  of  them.  They 
stood  over  him  and  wept  in  silence,  meditating  on  the  fate  of  their  sons. 
It  was  an  hour  of  bitter  sorrow !  The  best  their  houses  afforded,  was  pro* 
vided  for  the  youthful  wanderer.  In  a  week  more  he  reached  Portsmouth, 
where  he  found  his  widowed  and  mourning  mother.  A  scene  like  this^ 
with  its  changes  in  one  year,  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined. 

Sherburne  shall  hereafter  speak  for  himself  in  the  remainder  of  this 
narrative. 

My  mother  was  industriously  employed  in  spinning,  knitting,  and  sewing 
for  others,  as  a  means  of  support  for  her  children.  She  would  sit  at  her 
wheel  for  hours,  diligent  and  pensive,  without  uttering  a  word  ;  and  now 
and  then  tears  would  roll  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  would  break  silence  by 
the  narration  of  some  event  that  took  place  in  her  father's  day  of  prosperity. 

As  the  Ranger  was  built  in  Portsmouth,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  patriotic  merchants  of  that  place  were  anxious  to  retrieve 
their  loss.  They  built  another  beautiful  ship  of  twenty  guns,  called  the 
Alexander,  and  gave  Captain  Simpson  the  command.  A  coosiderablo 
number  of  the  Ranger's  officers  and  men  occupied  the  same  station,  as 
formerly,  in  this  new  ship.  I  was  invited  by  the  captain  to  try  my  fortune 
in  her  again,  and  readily  accepted  the  offer.  We  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in 
December,  1780,  and  during  a  cruise  of  three  months,  took  nothing.  We 
never  gave  chase  without  coming  up  with  an  enemy,  though  we  never  met 
in  battle.  Before  we  reached  home  we  were  reduced  to  half  allowance,  and 
suffered  greatly  for  water.  I  had  left  my  mother  a  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  any  part  of  my  share  she  might  require,  by  which  means  she  was  pro- 
vided Witt  a  cow,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  my  mother  and  sisters  well,  but  there  was  no  news 
from  my  brother  Thomas.  I  now  began  to  feel  as  if  the  care  of  the  family 
ivould  devolve  on  me.  My  neighbors  extolled  me  for  my  attentions,  and 
tills  made  me  more  ambitious. 

The  Alexander  was  the  best  and  fastest  sailing  vessel  I  ever  saw,  and  it 
need  not  be  wondered  at  if  I  should  be  invited  to  make  a  second  voyage. 
However,  while  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  recognized  by  one  of 
Neptune's  fry,  with  the  salutation,  "  Don't  you  want  to  take  a  short  cruise  in 
a  fine  schooner,  and  make  your  fortune  ?  "  Making  one's  "  fortune,"  was  a 
matter  of  course ;  yet  what  kind  of  fortune,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  answered 
that  I  should*' go  in  the  Alexander."  "0,"  said  he,  "we  shall  be  back 
before  the  Alexander  will  get  ready  to  sail!"  This  young  man  was 
Captain  Willis,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine ;  and  his  vessel  was  the  Greyhounc^ 
fitted  out  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  She  mounted  four  pounders,  was  o 
sixty  tuns  burden,  and  made  quite  a  warlike  appearance.  One  Captain 
Arnold  was  tlie  only  person  from  Portsmouth  going  in  her.  He  was  prize- 
master,  and  anxious  to  have  me  join  them.  The  others  were  all  strangers 
to  me.    I  was  then  about  sixteen.    Many  fair  promises,  beside  a  share  of 
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spoilfl,  wers  made.  Privateering  was  a  very  common  thing,  and  was  then 
sanctioned  by  pablic  opinion,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it  now.  Having  got 
on  board,  I  was  introduced  to  my  new  companions  by  Captain  Willis,  with  a 
good  deal  of  ceremony.  He  took  me  into  the  cabin,  and  I  wss  much 
caressed  by  the  officers.  I  was  invited  to  sing  a  song,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evenings  I  entertained  them  with  several.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
management  in  all  this ;  for  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  handsi  and 
they  wished  to  have  me  get  attached  to  them,  so  that  my  influence  co'.  Id 
secure  others.  The  day  after,  we  ran  down  to  York,  as  it  was  needful  for 
Captain  Willis  to  form  some  plan  to  increase  his  numbers ;  for  he  had  poor 
success  in  Portsmouth.  The  plan  was  to  get  up  a  frolic  at  a  public  house, 
and  lads  and  lasses  were  invited  'for  a  country  dance !  Rum,  coffee,  and 
other  attractions^  were  freely  spread  out  to  bait  the  unwary — ^the  devil's 
usual  trap.  Having  but  one  fiddler,  and  the  company  being  large,  it  was 
requisite  to  have  dancing  in  more  than  one  room.  I  was,  therefore,  in  lieu 
of  fiddler  number  two,  selected  by  the  officers  to  sing  for  the  other  dancing 
department  This  suited  me,  as  I  was  no  proficient  in  dancing.  Every  art 
and  insinuation,  however,  only  procured  two  recruits  I  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  I  ever  passed.  The 
gloom,  the  horror,  the  despondency  I  felt,  cannot  be  described  by  mortal 
tongue.  I  resolved  to  return  home ;  but  in  this  resolution  I  could  not 
obtain  the  least  relief.  The  voyage  before  me  looked  as  gloomy  as  death. 
It  was  "  a  horror  of  great  darkness."  Had  I  been  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
on  a  single  plank,  my  situation  would  not  seem  more  hopeless.  In  this 
forlorn  situation,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  go  on  board  of  the  vessel  and 
pray.  The  people  were  mostly  ashore  ;  and,  after  spending  some  time  m 
contemplation,  I  attempted  to  pray.  The  gloom  in  some  measure  subsided. 
I  then  told  the  captain  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return  home.  He 
acknowledged  my  right  to  do  so,  but  being  unwilling  to  part  with  me,  he 
got  Captain  Arnold  and  other  officers  to  persuade  me  to  remain  another 
evening.  I  reluctantly  consented.  The  evening  was  spent  much  like  the 
last.  Only  on^more  hand  was  procured.  The  captain  being  satisfied  that 
he  would  have  no  success  here,  determined  to  push  farther  eastward^ 
having  gained  my  consent  to  make  the  voyage.  At  Kennebunk  and 
Falmouth  our  success  was  equally  indifferent.  I  now  very  much  regreUed 
that  I  had  ever  seen  the  accursed  Greyhound  ;  yet  nobody  was  more  to 
blame  than  myself.  My  melancholy  and  forebodings  came  upon  me  with 
renewed  horror.  Finally,  I  aigued  myself  into  a  kind  of  unwilling  resigna- 
tion to  my  hard  fate. 

We  visited  Cape  Porpoise,  a  place  of  little  resort,  except  by  coasters. 
There  was  by  no  means  a  dense  population  here.  The  visit  of  a  vessel  J 
flo  rakish  an  appearance  as  the  Greyhound,  with  flaming  flag  and  streaming 
pennants,  was  quite  a  novelty.  The  captain's  barge  was  rowed  with  four 
oars  only,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  steersman  of  this  little  craft ;  and 
when  we  put  off  from  alongside,  the  captain  was  honored  with  a  gun  and 
three  cheers  from  the  crew.  This  was  something  unusual ;  but  we  were 
privateersmen. 

With  such  inadequate  recruits  we  went  to  sea.  When  we  were  off 
Halifax  we  were  chased  by  a  topsail  schooner,  laxger  than  ours.    With  a 
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fresh  gale,  and  a  heavy  sea,  and  carrying  sail  so  long,  we  were  in  great 
danger  of  our  masts  being  carried  away.  The  vessel  chasing  us  was  mach 
faster  than  ours,  and,  of  course,  came  up  with  us ;  but,  before  she  camo  up, 
we  were  obliged  to  take  in  topsail.  This  devolved  on  me  alone,  and  I 
narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  off  the  yard,  which  was  only  a  spar,  about 
the  si^e  of  a  man's  leg,  affording  a  feeble  support  The  pitching  and  rolling 
of  the  vessel  rendered  my  situation  perilous  beyond  conception.  Millions 
wonld  not  induce  me  to  run  such  a  risk  again !  The  vessel  in  chase  proved 
to  be  the  Bloodhound,  an  American ! 

After  this  we  ventured  a  peep  into  Halifax  harbor,  where  we  saw  a  ship, 
apparently  in  distress^  trying  to  get  into  port.  The  British  had  found  out 
lome  of  our  Yankee  tricks,  and  so  played  one  themselves.  We  hoped  to 
make  a  prize  of  her,  but  our  suspicions  increased  as  we  approached,  aod  we 
drew  o£  Ko  sooner  had  we^changed  course,  however,  than  she  made 
chase,  which  lasted  several  hours.  By  maneuvering  and  the  fog,  we  happily 
escaped,  but  were  in  great  danger  of  being  completely  outwitted.  We  had 
heard  of  rich  prizes  being  taken  here,  but  the  captain  thought  it  prudent  to 
be  off  this  ground  altogether,  and  try  our  fortune  on  the  eastern  shore,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  had  a  trying  time  amid  the  islands, 
for  we  could  look  in  no  direction  without  seeing  a  saiL  We  soon  found  it 
oeoessary  to  speak  to  one  of  them.  From  their  maneuvering,  we  suspected 
they  were  in  league,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foea.  None  of  them  were  as  large  as  ours,  and  we  thought  we 
need  not  fear  any  one  of  them  singly ;  but  if  they  should  prove  enemies, 
then  the  case  would  be  somewhat  different !  However,  we  finally  ascer- 
taine  1  they  were  all  Americans.  Next  day  we  parted  with  this  squadron, 
except  one  of  them  that  agreed  to  accompany  us,  but  we  soon  parted 
with  her. 

We  visited  a  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Birds'  Island,  and  gathered  half 
a  dozen  bushels  of  the  eggs  of  wild  geese,  gannets,  gulls,  ducks,  etc.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  management  of  the  feathered  race.  Their  nests 
were  as  thick  as  hills  of  com.  There  were  low  bushes,  but  no  trees  on  these 
small  islands.  On  landing,  the  birds  took  a  general  alarm,  and  would  rise 
ilk  masses,  as  in  remonstrance  against  our  intrusion.  The  best  of  these 
eggs,  however,  were  no  very  delicate  morsel.  I  have  seen  a  Newfoundland 
shallop  almost  loaded  with  them. 

Near  Fortune  Bay  we  fell  in  with  a  Newfoundland  shallop.  We  detained 
the  captain  (Charles  Grandy)  some  time,  and  questioned  him  very  closely, 
and  were  informed  that  an  English  brig  had  recently  entered  the  bay,  with 
sapplies.  We  gave  him  some  pork  and  bread,  and  dismissed  him,  to  his 
great  joy :  for  he  fSared  much  better  than  most  of  his  countrymen  did,  when 
thei*  fell  into  the  hands  of  American  privateers.  We  hoped  to  fall  in  with 
this  brig;  and  obtain  a  fine  prize,  and  visited  several  ports  where  fishing  was 
carried  on,  and  found  no  brig ;  but  we  were  informed  one  was  expected. 
Baring  foiled  in  this  enterprise,  the  captain  took  two  of  the  best  shallops 
he  could  find,  belonging  tor  wealthy  merchants,  and  loaded  them  with  oil 
and  dry  fish,  belonging  to  merchants  in  England.  We  then  left  the 
privateer,  near  Fortune  Bay,  and  set  out  for  Salem,  but  the  wind  drove  us 
hack,  and  we  were  compelled  U>  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  the  island. 
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A  dark  cloud  of  adversity  now  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  me.  As  wc 
were  in  a  solig  harbor  where  there  were  no  inhabitants,  we  did  not  keep 
watch  at  night  One  morning  as  I  came  on  deck,  I  perceived  that  Captain 
Arnold  was  very  different  from  what  he  had  been.  He  had  been  exceed- 
ingly low  spirited  since  we  left  the  privateer.  He  now  seemed  somewhat 
deranged — now  he  would  be  quite  sportive — now  he  would  have  a  great 
weight  on  his  mind.  In  the  evening  he  requested  me  to  get  a  light  and 
come  into  the  cabin  to  him.  I  staid  with  him  all  night  He  talked  the 
whole  night  on  every  imaginable  subject — sometimes  he  seemed  rational^ 
sometimes  deranged.  From  all  this,  I  gathered  that  he  had  a  mortal  dread 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  said  by  some  one,  that  be 
ran  away  from  Halifax  with  a  king's  cutter.  In  the  morning  he  appeared 
very  cheerful.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  seemed  to  imagine  he  was  on 
board  the  privateer — would  speak  to  this  and  that  officer,  and  reply  as 
though  they  had  answered  him.  When  nij;ht  came  on,  I  advised  him  to  go 
into  his  cabin.  I  thought  it  fortunate  that  he  complied.  I  made  his  bed, 
and  proposed  that  he  should  lie  down,  which  he  did  without  hesitation,  and 
was  still.  I  was  determined  to  secure  him,  and  shut  the  door,  buttoning  it 
on  the  outside  :  then,  with  a  thick  stick  of  wood  sawn  square  at  each  end,  I 
fastened  the  door  doubly  secure, — one  end  against  a  bulkhead,  the  other 
against  the  door,  pressing  it  down  with  my  whole  weight.  Having  had  no 
sleep  the  night  before,  I  was  now  prepared  to  rest  without  disturbance. 
The  captain  made  no  noise,  and  as  he  slept  none  the  previous  night,  I 
hoped  he  would  rest.  About  daylight,  one  of  the  hands,  Annis,  a  stupid, 
shiftless,  low-spirited  fellow,  came  on  deck,  but  soon  returned,  exclaiming, 
with  surprise,  "Sherburne,  where  is  Captain  Arnold?"  "In  his  cabin," 
said  I.  "  He  is  not  on  board,"  replied  Annis.  Going  on  deck,  I  saw  the 
cabin  door  open.  His  clothes  were  all  on  deck,  except  his  waistcoat  His 
shirt  and  silver  sleeve-buttons  on  the  top.  The  reader  will  judge  of  my 
surprise  and  distress  on  this  awful  occasion.  The  water  was  smooth  and 
clear,  and  being  only  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  white  sandy  bottom  could 
be  plainly  seen.  We  hailed  the  other  shallop,  and  informed  our  comrades. 
We  then  went  round  and  round  in  a  skiff,  enlarging  our  circle,  and  carefully 
viewing  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  distance.  Then  we  went  on  shore 
and  walked  round  the  beach,  but  discovered  no  tracks  of  bare  feet  in  the 
sand.  Thus  our  search  was  fruitless.  My  reader  will  have  to  decide  what 
was  his  fate.    How  he  got  out  of  the  cabin  is  a  m3'stery. 

Our  next  plan  was  to  get  to  Salem.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  one  or  both  of  the  shallops  should  be  taken  with  us.  Ours  was  the 
largest,  and  had  the  best  cargo — the  other  had  the  best  sails.  I  proposed 
that  Annis  and  myself  should  go  on  board  the  other,  and  quit  ours ;  but 
Annis  would  not  consent  My  situation  was  critical :  Annis  knew  not  a 
point  of  the  compass,  could  not  steer,  nor  do  anything  to  work  the  vessel  * 
in  short,  he  knew  nothing.  We  were  yet  in  an  enemy's  country,  had  to 
cross  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  wind  was  against  us.  Everything 
went  wrong.  Next  day  the  wind  was  more  favorable.  Annis  could  assin 
me  in  getting  up  the  anchor,  and  hoisting  the  sails,  but  he  knew  not  how 
to  trim  them  to  the  wind.  An  attempt  to  steer  this  little  craft  all  the  way 
to  the  United  States  would  be  madness.    About  noon  we  discovered  a  shi;^ 
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and  soon  found  she  wished  to  speak  with  ns.  She  chased  us  several  hours, 
hat  the^eind  dying  away,  she  sent  her  hoats.  She  proved  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can privateer  of  about  twenty  guns.  The  men  who  boarded  our  vessel 
plundered  us  of  some  of  our  fishing-tackle,  and  let  us  pass ;  but  weiX)  not 
honorable  enough  to  let  us  know  who  they  were.  Early  in  the  evening  we 
had  a  breoze,  which,  by  midnight,  increased  to  a  gale.  Our  vessel  was  la- 
boring hard.  The  night  was  dark.  No  moon  or  stars  were  seen.  We  as 
earnestly  "  wished  for  the  day,"  as  St  Paul's  company  did  off  the  Island  of 
Malta ;  and  when  the  day  appeared,  it  was  to  make  our  danger  visible.  Our 
consort  was  half  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  We  had  lost  our  boat,  which  was 
towed  at  the  stem.  The  clouds  looked  wild,  and  the  ocean  was  rough.  At 
sunrise  we  split  our  mainsail  from  top  to  bottom,  and  with  great  difiSculty 
got  it  down  and  secured  it  At  that  moment  we  were  obliged  to  put  away 
before  the  wind,  and  sail  under  a  whole  foresail  Our  foremast,  having  so 
much  sail  upon  it,  was  in  great  danger,  for  the  wind  was  not  steady,  but  blew 
in  gusts,  and  the  mast  would  bend  like  a  whip.  Our  vessel  being  heavily 
bden,  labored  hard  in  so  rough  a  sea,  which  caused  her  to  leak  so  badly, 
that  one  was  kept  bailing  all  the  time.  The  gale  increased — the  sea  became 
more  and  more  boisterous,  and  the  leak  also  increased.  We  were  fearful  that 
we  could  not  weather  the  storm,  and  expected  every  monfent  to  see  our 
mast  go  over  the  bow ;  and  if  it  should,  we  would  founder  in  a  few  minutes. 
At  twelve  we  discovered  land  ahead  :  it  was  a  small  island,  and  it  appeared 
impossible  to  avoid  running  directly  on  it,  and  being  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
first  blow.  It  seemed  as  if  our  fate  was  sealed.  The  other  shallop,  half  a 
mile  distant,  could  easily  clear  the  island.  When  we  came  within  a  mile 
of  it,  we  made  out  just  to  clear  it.  There  was,  however,  a  reef  of  rocks 
adjoining,  over  which  we  must  pass,  and  did  pass,  without  striking,  so  that 
wo  cleared  it  about  twenty  yards.  We  all  arrived  about  the  same  time,  and 
came  to  anchor  in, a  small  cove.  Thus,  by  another  merciful  providence,  we 
escaped  inconceivable  perils !  It  was  now  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
since  I  had  tasted  food.  We  threw  over  a  hook  and  line,  and  soon  drew  in 
a  large  hallibnt,  and  could  have  taken  a  hundred  if  we  wished,  but  one 
sufficed.  Cooking  went  rapidly  on,  and  the  fish  disappeared  with  magio 
quickness.  We  congratulated  each  other  on  escaping  destruction,  and  laid 
the  two  shallops  as  near  to  each  other  as  we  dared.  Had  the  wind  shifted 
and  blown  from  the  opposite  point,  nothing  could  have  saved  us.  Two  nights 
passed,  and  I  had  no  sleep.  I  wns  worn  down  with  care  and  anxiety.  The 
gloom  that  so  depressed  me  at  York  Harbor,  now  rushed  through  my  soul  in 
a  black  tempest  of  horrors.  After  a  vigorous  dispute  next  day  with  Lloyd, 
the  captain  of  the  other  shallop,  and  securing  the  friendship  and  co-operation 
of  Willis  (in  case  of  farther  difficulty  with  Lloyd),  we  got  under  way 
again.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  saw  a  small  schooner  making  toward 
ns.  Various  were  our  conjectures.  The  vessel  gained  on  us.  We  were  all 
convinced  she  was  an  enemy  now,  except  old  Mr.  Lloyd.  We  tried  hard  to 
have  him  cut  the  shallop  adrift,  and  try  to  be  off  with  one,  but  he  would 
not  The  enemy  now  began  to  fire  upon  us  with  long  buccaneer  pieces,  into 
which  they  would  put  eight  or  ten  musket  balls  for  a  charge.  The  first  fir« 
did  not  strike  us,  but  we  heard  the  bullets  whistle  over  our  heads.  The 
ieoond  charge  went  through  the  head  of  our  mainsail,  and  the  third  went 
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through  the  middle.  Lloyd  now  thought  it  was  high  time  to  heave  to,  and 
ascertain  who  were  our  visitors.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  alongside,  and 
twenty  men  sprang  on  board  with  those  long  guns  in  their  hands»  loaded, 
primed,  and  cocked,  and  presented  two  or  three  at  each  of  our  breasts  with- 
out ceremony,  bitterly  cursing,  and  threatening  to  kill  us.  We  plead  for 
quarters  :  they  swore  at  us,  and  seemed  determined  to  take  our  Uvea.  After 
they  had  vented  their  bitter  imprecations  like  so  many  demons,  two  or  three 
of  them  interceded  for  us.  One  of  these  was  their  commander,  but  their 
entreaties  seemed  to  increase  the  rage  of  the  others.  They  acted  like  perfect 
fiends.  We  stood  trembling  and  awaiting  their  decisions.  At  length  the 
captain,  and  several  others  more  rational  than  the  rest^  prevailed  on  these 
heady  fellows  to  forbear. 

Their  first  business  was  to  get  their  prizes  under  way  for  Grrand  Bank. 
These  Newfoundlanders  (I  forbear  calling  them  English)  made  it  theii 
business  to  know  every  minute  particular  that  had  transpired  since  we  left 
the  bay.  Captain  Arnold  had  a  privateer's  commission  :  this  paper  I  pre- 
served. We  arrived  at  Grand  Bank  before  night  The  whole  village 
collected  to  see  the  Yankee  prisoners ;  and  we  were  completely  surrounded. 
Among  the  people  was  an  old  English  lady  of  distinction,  who  appeared  to 
have  an  excellent  educatiou,  and  to  whose  opinions  and  instructions  the 
greatest  respect  was  shown.  She  was  the  only  one  who  inquired  for  papers. 
Lloyd  had  none,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  needful  to  have  any.  I  presented 
the  papers.  The  lady  commenced  reading  them  audibly,  and  without  inter- 
ruption, until  she  came  to  the  clause  in  the  privateer's  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  which  authorized  to  "  burn,  sink,  or  destroy,"  etc.  Many  of  the 
people  then  became  excessively  exasperated,  and  swore  we  ought  to  be 
killed  outright  They  were  chiefly  West- countrymen  and  Irish,  rough, 
savage,  and  uncultivated — in  a  complete  state  of  anarchy — without  miuiater 
or  magistrate  among  them.  They  were  very  loyal  to  his  "  most  gracious 
majesty."  The  old  lady  interposed,  and  called  them  to  order,  telling  them 
we  were  prisoners  of  ^ar,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  humanity,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  British  armed  station.  She  then  continued  the  reading  without 
further  interruption.  This  good  woman  gave  directions,  and  they  began  to 
prepare  some  refreshment  for  us  :  they  hung  on  a  pot  and  boiled  some  cod- 
fish and  salt-pork.  They  then  took  the  pot  out  of  doors  and  turned  it 
upside  down  on  a  square  board  with  cleats  at  the  edges,  and  when  the 
board  was  sufficiently  drained,  the  provision  was  set  on  a  table,  or  rather, 
bench,  somewhat  higher  than  a  common  table,  and  the  company  stood  round 
it,  and  without  forks  ate  with  their  fingers.  They  had  fish-knives  to  out 
their  pork,  however.  After  this  refreshment  we  were  conducted  into  a 
cooper's  shop  and  locked  up,  the  windows  secured,  and  a  guard  placed  out- 
side. We  endeavored  to  compose  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could,  but  were 
ignorant  of  our  fate.  Next  morning  we  were  put  on  board  a  shallop  and 
confined.  Everything  that  we  had  except  the  clothes  on  our  backa,  was 
taken  from  us — even  our  shoes.  We  were  taken  up  the  bay  to  a  small 
harbor,  called  Cornish,  the  residence  of  the  man  whom  we  had  captured 
when  we  first  came  on  the  coast  This  man  (Qrandy)  did  not  foiget  oar 
kindness  in  giving  him  his  liberty,  and  would  have  done  more  for  us  had  it 
been  in  his  power.    He  gave  us  a  large  flour  loaf  and  a  plate  of  butter.     Ht 
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aeemed  to  be  generalisaimo  of  this  little  port    This  littlo  incident  is  a  pleas* 
ing  proof  that  generous  deeds  are  not  always  unrewarded.     Having  had  our 
refreshment,  we  were  locked  up  in  a  warehouse.    Next  morning  we  hod  an 
early  breakfast  fumbbed  by  our  good  friend  Grandy,  whose  partiality  was 
evidently  disgusting  to  some  of  our  guard.    We  were  taken  several  miles  up 
a  river  and  landed,  in  order  to  strike  across  the  cape  to  Placentia  Bay. 
We  were  guarded  by  seven  sturdy  fellows  with  long  muskets ;  some  of  them 
were  rude  and  abusive.    The  distance  from  Fortune  Bay  to  Placentia  Bay 
was  twenty  miles  through  a  dreary  wilderness.     The  briars  and  underbrush 
were  very  injurious  to  our  feet  and  legs,  our  shoes  having  been  taken  from 
us.     Poor  old  Mr.  Lloyd  was  most  to  be  pitied,  for  he  began  to  lag  early  in 
the  day,  and  the  soldiers  frequently  gave  him  Mows  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  guns.    In  the  course  of  the  day  we  all  received  a  hard  biscuit  and  a 
small  slice  of  raw  pork.     Though  this  might  not  be  called  hard  fare,  yet 
our  journey  was  exceedingly  fatiguing.    It  was  night  when  we  got  over  to 
the  shore  of  Placentia  Bay,  and  we  were  five  miles  from  the  station,  where 
there  was  a  small  battery  and  a  few  regular  soldiers.     The  post  was  occupied 
by  a  rich  old  man  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  who  had  a  large  number  of  shallops 
and  fishermen  in  his  service,  some  of  whom  had  been  rudely  treated  by 
American  privateers.    He  was  greatly  infuriated  when  he  found  we  were 
Americans,  insisting  that  we  ought  to  be  killed  forthwith.    He  swore  he 
woald  give  us  neither  food  nor  shelter.    But  our  guard  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  good  old  lady  at  Grand  Bank,  and  they  threatened  to  present 
him  to  his  majesty's  officers.     The  old  man  then  abruptly  quit  them,  and 
went  to  his  house.    The  guard  took  possession  of  the  brew-house,  in  which 
he  had  brewed  that  day.     The  floor  was  wet  and  muddy.    I  went  out  and 
broke  off  my  arms  full  of  fir  and  spruce  boughs  for  my  bed,  and  lay  down 
exceedingly  fatigued,  and  soon  fell  asleep.     Some  of  the  guard  had  been 
busy  in  getting  something  ready  to  eat.    One  of  them  came  to  me,  gave  me 
a  shake,  and  bade  me  rise  and  eat  my  supper.     Though  my  dinner  had  been 
scanty  enough,  yet  I  preferred  rest»  and  declined  to  get  up  ;  but  he  gave  me 
a  pretty  heavy  thump,  saying,  with  an  oath,  *'Get  up^  you  Yankee,  and  take 
your  sapper  1 "    I  thought  it  best  to  obey  this  summons.    Our  supper  was 
in  similar  style  to  that  at  Grand  Bank.    We  had  saucers  of  sweet  oil — no 
plates,  knives,  or  forks.    Each  took  fish  in  his  fingers  and  dipped  it  in  oil ! 
I  tried  to  go  through  the  same  manual  exercise,  but  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  such  disgusting  victuals.    This  over,  I  returned  to  my 
bed  of  boughs,  and  slept  soundly  all  night    In  the  moming,  we  had  to 
walk  five  miles  to  the  little  battery,  which  was  performed  with  even  greater 
difficulty  than  the  whole  twenty  miles  the  day  before.     We  passed  a 
promontory  of  tiresome,  difficulty  and  dangerous  ascent  and  descent — some- 
times almost  perpendicular,  and  had  to  catch  fast  hold  of  the  bushes  to  avoid 
falling  headlong  upon  the  rocks  below.    When  we  arrived,  they  fired  one 
of  their  artillery  pieces,  for  joy  that  some  Yankee  privateers  had  fallen  into 
thoir  hands ;  for  some  had  been  muoh  annoyed  by  them,  and  others  had 
been  prisoners,  and  their  stores  and  shallops  had  been  plundered.    I  think 
we  were  the  only  prisoners  captured  on  their  coast    From  this  place  we 
were  taken  to  another  harbor,  and  put  on  board  a  shallop  for  Placentia,  and 
our  guard  of  seven  returned  to  Fortune  Bay.    The  guard  now  was  only 
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three  men,  more  humane  than  the  others ;  they  had  long  muskets  lying 
loaded  hy  them.  Having  ascertained  that  we  had  had  no  breakfast,  they  hove 
to,  and  soon  hauled  in  some  fine  cod,  which  they  boiled  with  pork.  This, 
with  ship-broad,  was  quite  in  contrast  with  our  execrable  and  disgusting 
supper.  We  w^ro  all  kept  forward  and  not  allowed  to  come  near  the 
quarter-deck,  where  la}'  the  loaded  guns.  We  arrived  at  Placentia  at  nighi, 
and  a  government  boat  took  us  to  the  commissary.  He  came  into  his  room 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  examined  us  with  great  scrutiny.  They 
were  deeply  hurt  on  seeing  the  condition  of  our  feet  and  hearing  of  our  ill- 
treatment,  and  gave  us  shoes  and  stockings,  expressing  great  regret  at  the 
unhappy  discord  between  the  mother  countr}"  and  the  colonies.  The  com- 
missary told  us  we  must  fake  up  our  residence  in  his  garrison,  and  sent  us 
some  flour  loaves  and  butter.  After  eating,  we  heard  the  sound  of  bagpipes 
at  the  door,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  call  us  out.  On  going  to  the  door 
we  were  taken  into  custody  by  a  sergeant's  guard  of  Highlanders,  in  their 
Scotch  kilts,  plaids,  bonnets,  and  checkered  stockings,  with  guns,  fixed 
bayonets,  broadswords,  and  all  and  singular  the  accoutrements  and  para- 
phernalia thereunto  belonging.  Annis,  Ball,  Willis  and  I,  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  this  most  singular  novelty.  Sandy  changed  his  tune ;  we 
had  orders  to  march,  and  were  conducted  into  the  guard-room  of  the  fort, 
and  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  the  door. 

The  governor  of  Placentia  was  Colonel  Hawkins,  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
deportment  He  had  but  a  part  of  his  regiment  here.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Highlander,  who  was  a  private.  He  and  a  number  of 
other  soldiers  had  their  wives  and  children  with  them  in  the  garrison.  The 
governor  was  not  over  thirty,  and  his  wife  twenty.  She  was  cheerful  and 
humane.  Wo  had  not  been  long  in  the  garrison  before  Willis  and  I  were 
invited  by  the  governor  to  assist  rowing  his  barge  up  the  river,  where  ho 
had  salmon-nets.  As  we  lads  were  more  expert  in  rowing  than  the  soldiers, 
W^illis  was  taken  for  boatman,  and  I  for  strokesman.  There  were  a  number 
of  islands  in  the  river,  where  grew  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  a  variety  o£ 
other  berries,  which  were  very  good.  The  governor  and  his  wife  generally 
landed  on  one  of  these  islands,  to  amuse  themselves  in  picking  berries,  whilb 
we  attended  to  the  salmon-nets.  The  lady  would  amuse  herself  in  askiop 
questions  about  Yankees,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  regretted  that  we 
boys  were  prisoners,  detained  from  our  parents.  She  had  two  children  0/ 
her  own,  and  had  the  feelings  of  a  parent.  On  our  return  from  our  excur« 
sions  up  the  river,  which  generally  took  us  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  we 
were  sent  into  the  governor's  kitchen  and  furnished  with  a  good  supper 
which  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  our  allowance  was  scanty.  Aft^r  ws 
had  been  several  times  up  the  river,  we  were  all  allowed  to  walk  in  tha 
yard  by  day,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  yard  without  a  guard.  But  we 
never  went  out,  except  to  bring  water  from  a  spring  near  the  garrison. 

It  was  some  time  in  May,  1781,  that  we  came  here,  and  September  came 
without  a  prospect  of  release.  About  the  15th  of  the  month,  there  ctuno  in 
a  twenty-two  gunship,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  She  was  built  in 
Salem,  and  called  the  Congress,  but,  having  been  captured  by  the  British, 
her  name  was  changed.  This  vessel  came  to  convey  a  number  of  English 
merchantmen.    While  in  port^  one  of  her  men  deserted.    Diligent  search 
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having  been  made  without  success,  it  was  suspected  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  concealed  him.  The  officem  retaliated  by  impressing  a  man 
named  Baggs.  Goyemor  Hawkins  put  us  prisoners  on  board  this  ship,  to 
take  us  to  St.  Johns,  where  were  a  prison-ship  and  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  cartel  would  be  sent  thence  to  Boston  that  fall. 
Thus  there  was  a  prospect  of  getting  home  again,  but  our  prospects  were 
blasted  ! 

On  the  second  day  out  we  had  a  gale,  with  rain.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
strange  sail  appeared,  for  which  we  gave  chase ;  but,  as  the  wind  increased 
and  we  were  going  out  of  our  course,  it  was  given  up.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  steer  for  St  Marys.  The  wind  was  furious.  About  three 
o'clock  they  thought  best  to  put  the  ship  away  a  little,  supposing  they  had 
passed  the  cape.  Mr.  Baggs  had  been  skipper  of  a  shallop  for  twenty  years ; 
he  was  therefore  invited  to  take  his  place  on  the  forecastle,  the  station  of 
the  most  accomplished  seamen.  The  forecastlemen  steer  by  turns;  and 
when  the  helm  was  relieved,  Mr.  Baggs  asked  the  helmsman  what  course 
they  were  steering  ?  and  when  he  had  ascertained,  remarked,  "  If  we  run 
that  course  two  hours,  the  ship  will  be  on  shore  P'  The  sailors  were 
alarmed  at  this  information.  Baggs  then  went  aft  and  told  the  other 
officers  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  in  his  ^dgment  the 
ship  and  their  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.  But  those  British  officers 
scorned  to  be  instructed  by  a  Newfoundland  fisherman,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  ofif  the  quarter-deck  or  they  would  kick  him  off.  Baggs  went 
forward,  not  a  little  chagrined  at  their  savage  treatment.  The  sailors  for- 
ward kept  a  good  lookout,  however,  though  the  weather  was  so  thick  that 
they  could  see  only  a  short  distance.  No  pen  can  describe,  no  imagination 
conceive,  the  horrors  that  awaited  us. 

On  the  19th  September,  about  sunset,  lotid  and  repeated  cries  were  heard 
from  the  forecastle,  "  Breakers  on  the  lee- bow  !  Breakers  on  the  lee-bow ! " 
This  doleful  sound  made  overyear  to  tingle.  Immediately  was  heard, 
"  Stand  by  to  about  ship !  Hard  to  lee,  foretop  bowline,  jib  and  staysail 
sheets,  let  go ! "  The  ship  instantly  rounded  to,  head  to  the  wind ;  but 
before  the  foretopsail  could  be  fitted  on  the  other  tack,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  waves  gave  the  ship  sternway,  and  she  was  dashed  furiously 
agadnst  a  rugged  bluff  of  rocks  standing  twenty  feet  out  of  water.  Two  men 
sprang  instantly  from  the  vessel  on  a  shelf  of  the  crags.  Another,  at  the 
helm,  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  sudden  shock;  another  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  reach  the  rock,  and  both  were  drowned.  The  ship  could 
be.  governed  no  longer,  and  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  All  was 
confusion,  consternation,  and  despair  1  The  ship  stuck  fast  upon  a  craggy 
rock,  which  lay  under  water  about  twice  her  length  from  the  shore,  and 
probably  broke  several  of  her  floor-timbers.  All  this  took  place  before  half 
the  people  below  could  scramble  on  deck.  Looking  down  the  hatchway,  I 
could  see  a  stream,  as  big  as  a  man's  body,  violently  gushing  up  from  tlio 
bcttoDL  With  the  greatest  difficulty  I  reached  the  quarter-deck.  The  «hip 
rolled  fearfully ;  the  yardarms  nearly  touched  the  water,  the  sea  breaking 
feather- white  all  round !  Under  the  fog  bank  which  hung  over  the  shore, 
we  could  see  the  mountain,  but  not  the  top  of  it  The  wind  blew  most 
furiously,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.    The  sea  roared  like 
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thunder,  while  night  came  on  apace.    Some  of  the  officers  were  raving  and 
•wearing  like  hedlamltes ;  some  were  crying,  others  praying;  some  inactive 
and  desponding ;  while  others  were  active  and  courageous.     The  long-boat 
was  gotten  out^  hut  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  water,  a  heavy  sea  dashed  it 
against  the  ship's  side,  breaking  it  to  pieces  as  quick  as  yon  would  cnisli  an 
egg-shell  in  your  hand.    The  ship  wss  fast  filling,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  possibility  of  another  person  being  saved ;  while  those  on  shore  saw  nc 
prospect  of  release  for  themselves,  and  expected  to  see  all  their  oompaniona 
perish.    The  masts  were  now  ordered  to  be  cut  away :  after  a  few  blows  the 
main-mast  fell,  and  the  fore-mast  and  mizen-mast  also  fell  without  a  stroke, 
by  the  power  of  the  tempest    On  the  fall  of  the  masts,  the  ship  cleared 
from  the  rock  on  which  she  had  been  for  some  time  hanging,  and  drifted 
toward  the  shore,  thumping  tremendously  on  the  rocks  under  water,  and 
thr9fwing  us  furiously  against  each  other.    The  ship  finally  drifted  into  a 
cove  and  brought  up  on  some  rocks,  which  were  so  near  the  surface  that 
she  could  not  get  over  them.    Every  sea  gave  her  a  tremendous  shock. 
The  decks  opened  in  some  places  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  get  through 
into  the  hold.     The  ship  was  situated  somewhat  like  that  in  which  St. 
Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Malta:  "The  fore-part  stuck  fhst  and 
remained  imibovable,  but  the  hinder-part  was  broken  by  the  violenoe  of  the 
waves."     There  were  five  prisoners  on  board ;  but  I  heard  of  no  council  to 
put  us  to  death,  for  there  was  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  our  escape  by 
swimming;  and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  any  one  to  save  himself  on 
^  boards,  or  broken  pieces  of  the  ship."    By  the  time  the  ship  stuck  fast^ 
the  two  sailors  who  jumped  on  the  rocks,  had,  with  immense  difliculty,  got 
nearly  abreast  of  us.    Nothing  astonished  us  more  than  their  feat  of  getting 
from  the  rocks  to  the  beach.    A  small  spar  and  a  rope  made  fast  to  it; 
were  now  hove  o^er  the  stem,    ^he  waves  cacried  the  spar  on  shore,  but 
the  men  could  not  reach  it ;  so  it  was  drawn  on  board  again.     This  was 
repeated  several  times,  till  at  last  the  men  on  shore  succeeded  in  catching  it, 
and  it  was  made  fast  round  a  rock  as  large  as  a  haystack.    The  sailors  on 
board  drew  it  as  straight  as  they  could,  and  made  it  fast  round  the  stump  of 
the  fore-mast.     Had  the  ship  been  driven  over  the  reef  she  struck,  she  must 
have  gone  to  pieces  in  going  three  times  her  length',  and  not  a  soul  would 
have  been  saved.    When  the  waves  ran,  they  would  bury  the  rope  under 
water,  for  it  was  drawn  so  straight  that  it  could  not  rise  from  the  sea.    A 
man  attempted  to  get  ashore  by  this  rope,  and  succeeded  very  well  till  he 
'  got  a  couple  of  rods  from  the  ship,  when  he  was  washed  off  and  dashed 
against  the  rocks ;  the  next  sea  buried  him,  and  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Several  others  met  the  same  fate.    This  must  have  been  owing  to  too  much 
exertion  at  first ;  for  the  ship  could  not  have  been  in  a  better  position,  beicg 
completely  bound  by  large  craggy  rocks.    The  fate  of  those  who  had  been 
washed  off  from  the  rope  seemed  to  discourage  the  rest    At  length  another, 
and  then  another,  ventured,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore,  and  were 
joyfully  received.    The  next  one,  however,  was  lost     Six  or  seven  *more 
were  then  successful    Night  was  coming  on,  and  our  situation  was  gloomy 
indeed.    Several  midshipmen  made  efforts,  but  drew  back.     Their  cries  of 
distress  were  bitter  and  heartrending.    ,1  now  began  to  think  of  trying  my- 
self, though  the  hope  of  saocess  was  exceedingly  faint    I  buttoned  up  m) 
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«Qiiide  }tcke€,  dnwing  my  shirt  ont  of  1117  trowsen.    I  had  on  an  old- 

Itfhioned  Patch  cap,  which  fitted  yeiy  tight.    I  could  swim  tolerably,  and 

flattered  myself  that  this  would  be  in  my  fa^or ;  but  as  soon  as  I  took  hold 

of  the  rope,  and  fell  into  the  water,  I  found  I  could  make  no  use  of  my 

legs,  as  the  water  was  so  greatly  agitated.     The  first  swell  was  somewhat 

obsUrocted  by  the  ship ;  and  I  was  completely  buried  in  the  sea  for  a  short 

time.    When  the  second  sea  came,  I  was  exposed  to  its  whole  violence,  and 

it  seemed  as  if  I  should  be  pressed  to  death,  and  the  time  seemed  very  long. 

There  I  was  in  the  most  perilous  situation  that  can  possibly  be  conceived, 

hanging  on  by  my  hands  to  the  rope,  stretched  out  horizontally,  suspended 

m  the  air ;  and  before  the  swell  retired,  my  right  hand  gave  way.    0,  the 

horror  of  that  moment  I    I  was  distracted !    Among  my  many  fears,  one 

was,  that  the  left  hand  would  continue  its  hold  until  I  was  drowned.    My 

left  arm  got  weaker  and.  weaker,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  be  in 

eternity  and  appear  before  the  Eternal  Judge.    It  would  be  labor  in  vain  to 

give  the  faintest  idea  of  my  terrors,  and  the  fear  of  death.    The  undertow 

swept  me  under  the  rope ;   I  threw  my  right  arm  over  it,  and  instantly 

grasped  fast  hold  of  the  collar  of  my  jacket  and  other  clothes,  and,  taking 

breath,  made  a  frenzied  e£fort  to  draw  myself  toward  shore,  before  another 

sea  could  sweep  over  me.     The  third  wave  stretched  me,  but^having  my 

arm  over  the  rope,  I  was  better  fortified,  the  sea  being  less  violent  than 

before.    When  the  waves  retired,  I  was  left  suspended  by  the  rope,  and  I 

could  almost  touch  the  hideous,  rugged  rocks  with 'my  feet»  but  I  feared  to 

lot  go  my  hold,  because  the  men  on  shore  could  not  yet  afford  me  any 

assistance.    Another  sea  came,  but  its  force  was  almost  spent  before  it 

reached  me.    When  the  sea  rolled  back,  two  sailors  followed  it,  holding  on 

the  rope  with  one  hand,  and  drew  me  on  the  beach !    They  laid  me  on  my 

back,  and  left  me  more  dead  than  alive.*  After  a  while  I  found  myself 

struggling  to  get  on  my  side,  and  finally  made  out  to  sit  up,  but  I  could  not 

stand.    On  viewing  the  wreck,  I  felt  deeply  thankful  to  the  good  God  for 

my  deliverance,  and  inwardly  vowed  to  serve  him  all  my  days.    One  of 

the  men  being  courageous  and  uncommonly  strong,  made  out  to  get  on 

board  the  wreck.    He  was  an  officer,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  name  or 

rank.    He  and  others  had  now  contrived  a  better  means  of  rescuing  those 

remaining  on  the  wreck.     They  fixed  a  traveler  on  the  rope,  by  which  he 

first  went  on  shore,  so  that  he  could  not  wash  off,  and  the  man  took  with 

him  a  rope,  long  enough  to  reach  the  shore :  the  end  on  the  wreck  was 

made  fast  round  a  man's  body,  and  another  equally  long  fixed  to  it.     The 

man  then  fell  into  the  water,  and  those  on  shore  would  run  with  their 

end,  while  those  on  board  would  pay  out^  taking  care  to  keep  the  ro^e 

tigh^  so  as  to  prevent  the  man  from  dashing  against  the  rocks.    By  the 

time  I  could  walk  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  they  were  hauling  five  or 

six  men  at  once,  on  different  ropes.    More  than  one  hundred  were  saved  in 

this  way ! 

The  wind  and  ndn  continued,  and  we  were  without  shelter.  We  oould  not 
ascend  the  mountain  without  great  difficulty.  Night  came  on.  The  wreck, 
which  might  contain  thirty  penons,  could  not  now  be  seen.  We  finally 
reached  a  hollow  in  the  mountain,  but  there  was  not  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  to  lie  down  without  lying  upon  eac&  other.    But  it  was  better  to  do  this 
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than  be  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  cold  storm.  Sometimes  those  who 
lay  lowest  down  on  the  steep  ground,  would  slip  down,  several  in  a  cluster. 
all  the  way  to  the  beach  among  the  rocks.  When  this  happened,  they  did 
not  forgot  to  swear.  At  two  in  the  mornings  the  wind  shifted,  and  the  sea 
was  less  noisy.  At  daybreak,  our  great  anxiety  was  to  know  whether  the 
wreck  had  gone  to  pieces.  We  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  it  had  noL 
We  were  now  able  to  converse  with  those  remaining  on  the  wreck.  A  boat 
nine  in  the  morning,  a  few  got  on  board,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  nearly 
all  escaped  ;  bringing  the  provisions,  ammunition,  moakets,  tomahawks, 
cutlasses,  and  other  implements,  on  shore.  The  crew  was  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  besides  prisoners.  Every  man  had  secured  a  blanket ; 
and  thus  equipped,  after  our  terrible  misfortunes,  all  hands  prepared  to 
ascend  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Baggs,  whose  counsel  had  been  despised  an  hour  before  the  ship 
struck,  was  now  in  high  feather,  and  looked  up  to  with  respect,  even  by  the 
captain,  whose  name  was  Marsh :  a  man  of  respectability,  lie  was  not  on 
deck  when  Baggs  was  so  illtreated  by  those  conceited,  ruffian  up-starts^  who 
had  threatened  to  kick  him,  for  giving  information  that  would  have  saved 
the  lives  of  every  soul  on  board,  and  incredible  misery.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  ship's  course  was  altered  without  the  captain's  knowledge.  The 
number  of  the  lost  I  do  not  remember.  We  saved  the  only  woman  on 
board,  the  cook's  wife.  Uer  husband,  one  of  the  surgeon's  mates,  with 
several  others,  were  left  in  this  place.  This  woman  was  delivered  of  a  child 
a  day  or  two  after,  and  all  the  party  were  taken  off  in  fishing-shallops. 
About  two  o'clock  we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  In  climbing  a  preci- 
pice twenty  feet  high,  I  could  not  walk  without  holding  on  by  a  rope. 
Some  one  jerked  it  out  of  my  hands,  and  I  fell  on  my  face ;  and  when  I  had 
slip])ed  down  to  the  edge  of  ths  precipice,  a  person  who  had  just  gat  up, 
clapped  his  foot  on  me  till  I  caught  the  rope  again.  Had  I  fallen  over  the 
precipice,  I  should  have  been  killed.  Reaching  the  top,  I  found  roj'self  on 
the  border  of  a  spacious  plain.  Looking  northerly  and  easterly,  a  man 
might  be  seen  a  mile  off:  but  not  a  tree  or  shrub.  A  mile  and  a  half 
southerly  was  a  wilderness  of  evergreens.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  moss,  in  which  your  foot  would  sink  a  foot  at  every  tread.  In  the 
distance,  our  wreck  did  not  look  bigger  than  a  boat  A  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  us  now  took  up  our  journey  for  the  woods,  which  we 
reached  at  sunset.  We  had  no  luck  in  making  a  fire,  for  every  material 
was  wet.  .  We  gathered  green  boughs  for  beds,  and  stowed  closely  together, 
covering  ourselves  with  the  blankets  we  brought  from  the  wreck ;  and  after 
all,  we  were  very  uncomfortable,  as  the  reader  will  believe,  for  our  clothes 
were  wet,  and  the  night  was  frosty. 

In  the  morning,  the  captain  and  some  other  officers  had  a  long  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Baggs,  as  to  the  route  we  should  pursue.  We  were  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Placentia,  but  the  distance  from  St  Johns  I  do  not 
know.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  shape  our  course  for  Placentia.  On  the 
following  morning,  orders  were  given  to  have  all  the  provisions  collected, 
and  everybody  was  to  receive  an  equal  allowance.  It  was  thought  best  to 
remain  where  we  were  one  day,  however,  that  Mr.  Baggs  might  examine 
the  coast^  and  settle  some  question  in  his  own  mind,    fie  and  a  nnmber  of 
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jfficeis  set  off  for  an  exploration  of  the  coast.  In. the  evening  they  re- 
tamed,  bringing  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  the  vessel  which  had 
chased  us  had  gone  entirely  to  pieces,  and,  no  doubt^  every  soul  on  board 
was  lost.  On  the  following  morning,  according  to  arrangement  the  day 
before,  we  took  up  our  pilgrimage,  keeping  along  in  the  woods  till  noon, 
when  we  came  upon  the  shore  at  the  head  of  Distress  Bay.  Mr.  Baggs  told 
OS,  that  for  several  leagues  the  water  was  not  more  than  two  fathoms  deep, 
and  that  this  bay  abounded  with  rooks  under  water.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  vessel  must  have  gone  to  pieces  several  miles  from  the  shore.  We  con- 
jectured that  she  was  a  brig,  and  knew  her  to  have  been  American  built,  for 
toi:  the  foreheads  of  some  of  her  carved  images,  we  saw  the  letters  ''U.  S. 
A."  She  might  have  been  captured  by  the  English,  and  employed  in  their 
service.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her  having  been  to  the  West  Indies,  for  we 
foand  several  hogsheads  of  rum  on  shore.  The  officers,  with  tomahawks, 
cut  holes  in  them,  and  emptied  them,  lest  the  sailors  should  linger  for  the 
cake  of  the  rum.  The  remains  of  the  vessel  were  scattered  for  miles  along 
the  shore.  We  picked  up  fourteen  men  and  a  boy  of  about  fourteen, 
draped  them  on  the  bank,  and,  with  staves,  dug  a  grave  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  and  buried  the  poor  fellows  as  decently  as  we  could.  How  narrowly 
had  we  escaped  the  same  dreadful  fate  !  The  only  provision  we  found  was 
a  lump  of  butter,  from  a  keg  that  had  been  stove  to  pieces  ;  and  the  sand 
was  beat  into  the  butter  several  inches.  We  scraped  off  the  damaged  part, 
and  took  the  rest  along  with  us.  We  spent  several  hours  about  the  wreck. 
The  largest  pieces  of  the  wreck  we  found  were  several  planks  of  the  quarter^ 
deck,  and  some  of  the  timbers. 

Next  day  we  continued  our  pilgrim-progress  through  the  woods,  and  ia 
the  afternoon  reached  Distress  Bay ;  and  never  was  name  more  appropriate, 
80  far  as  we  were  concerned.  We  kept  along  the  shore  for  many  miles  of 
horrid  traveling,  and  were  finally  obliged  to  take  to  the  woods  again,  owing 
to  the  bold  rocky  coast.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  wilderness  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  but  never  found  any  region 
80  difficult  of  travel  as  Newfoundland. 

Three  times  a  day  Captain  Marsh  would  sit  down,  with  the  bread-bag 
between  his  legs,  and  deal  out  a  small  portion,  while  an  officer  would  dis- 
tribute a  little  meat  and  butter  from  the  keg  we  found  on  the  seashore.- 
The  whole  amount  to  each  man,  did  not  exceed  eight  ounces  a  day.  In 
about  ten  days  we  reached  a  little  port,  called  Point  Yar,  greatly  exhausted. 
We  were  in  the  enemy's  country — that  is,  we  who  were  Americans.  Here 
we  were  driven  into  storehouses  as  prisoners,  and  were  furnished  with* a 
drink,  called  ''Labrador  tea,"  well  sweetened  with  molasses.  This  tea, 
with  ship-bread,  made  our  supper.  Before  v/e  were  well  housed  wo  made 
free  with  some  of  the  fish  from  the  beach,  but  this  was  taken  from  us.  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  conceal  one  under  my  jacket,  and  found  the  others 
had  quartered  on  the  enemy  by  doing  the  same.  Here  we  had  a  dry  floor 
and  a  good  night's  rest  The  next  day  we  had  to  walk  five  miles  to 
Placentia,  as  prisoners,  and  were  put  in  our  old  station,  the  guard- house.  A 
Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  the  principal  merchants,  gave  me  and  others  some 
clothing.  Governor  Hawkins  and  his  lady  were  very  friendly,  and  so  were 
many  others' of  the  garrison,  and  congratulated  us  on  our  return,  after  having 
18 
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rafferad  lo  mnefa  in  two  short  weeks— long  weeks  they  were  to  u&    We 
continued  here  about  a  month.    My  comrades  were  variously  disposed  ot 
My  friend  Willis  and  I  were  destined  to  serve  his  most  graeious  majesty, 
King  George  III,  on  board  the  Fairy  sloop-of-war,  under  Captain  Teo^  a 
perfect  tyrant    We  were  all  called  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  this  ccp- 
tain,  after  asking  us  a  few  questions,  turned  to  his  offioen^  ^ying^  "  They 
are  a  couple  of  fine  lads  for  his  majesty's  service.    Mr.  Gray,  see  that  they 
do  their  duty,  one  in  the  fore-top,  the  other  in  the  main-top."    Willis 
replied,  that  he  was  "afraid  to  go  np^  as  he  was  subject  to  fits,  and  might 
fall  and  be  killed."    And  I  replied,  **!  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  will  not 
serve  against  my  country."    After  some  hard  words  and  fiirions  threats,  we 
were  ordered  off  the  quarter-deck,  and  oomnuinded  to  do  duty  in  the  waisL 
We  therefore  left  our  tyrant  in  haste.    In  a  day  or  two,  all  hands  were 
called.    The  usual  ceremony  was  on  this  wise :  the  boatswain's  mate  stood 
at  the  fore-hatchway,  and  called,  or,  with  a  pipe,  blew  a  long  and  load 
blast,  and  then  hallooed,  **  All  hands,  ahoy."     He  performed  this  ceremooy 
also  at  the  main-hatchway,  and  the  after-hatchway.    I  saw  no  necessity  for 
aU  this  parade,  and  always  thought  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  fenet 
out  and  ovemwe  us  two  Yankee  lads.    After  a  suitable  time  for  the  men  to 
get  on  deck,  the  boatswain's  mate  went  down  fore  and  aft  between  decks,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  skulken.    None  disobeyed  the  summons  but  Willis 
and  I,  who  were  snug  in  the  cable  tier.    He  began  to  rave  like  a  bedlsmite, 
hastened  toward  us,  commanding  us  to  go  on  deck.     "  We  are  prisoneis  of 
war — ^American  prisoners."    "Tell  me  nothing  about  prisonerBl    Upon 
deck  immediately."    We  still  kept  our  stations,  and  remonstrated,  while  he 
belched  out  a  stream  of  horrid  oaths,  at  the  same  time  striking  us  furiously 
with  his  rattan.    For  some  time  we  sternly  refused  to  budge,  while  he 
thrashed  us  alternately,  his  rage  increasing  with  every  blow,  and  seemed 
•determined  to  conquer.    We  should  have  continued  our  reaistanoe,  but  saw 
It  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  went  on  deck  with  no  small  reluctaoce^ 
the  mate  close  at  our  heels  repeating  his  blows.     Having  got  on  deck, }  saw 
but  little  to  do.    Fox,  the  carpenter,  observing  me  tearfully  meditating  on 
my  hard  fate,  was  looking  on  while  the  mate  was  whipping  us.    The  reader 
will  judge  of  my  painful  and  foriom  condition,  especially  that  of  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  the  king.    The  carpenter  kindly  called  me  to  him,  and 
asked  me  to  sit  down.    "  I  see,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  you  are  obliged  to  do 
duty."    *<  Yes,  sir,  much  against  my  will,"  said  L    "It  is  wrong,"  said  the 
carpenter,  "  but  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  interfere ;  but  I  was  tkinking  to 
do  you  a  favor.     His  migesty  allows  me  two  boys ;  if  you  will  oome  into 
my  berth  and  take  a  little  care  here,  I  will  excuse  you  from  keepii^  watch, 
and  all  other  duty."    After  some  hesitation,  I  agreed  to  this  proposal,  the 
carpenter  remarking  that  it  would  be  more  favorable,  as  there  would  be 
otherwise  no  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  captain,  who  was  very  arbi- 
trary, and  hated  by  the  crew ;  adding,  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  ship 
when  he  got  home,  but  enjoining  secrecy,  and  promising  jto  be  my  friend. 
In  a  few  days  we  arrived  at  St.  fohns.    Here  we  found  we  were  destined 
to  see  old  England  1    It  was  appalling  to  my  feelings  that  there  was  no 
escape.    While  lying  at  St.  Johni^  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
of  Captain  Yeo*B  detestable  chanoter.    No  lyforitoua  liqaon  were  allowed  t» 
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lie  bronglkt  on  board.  This,  of  ooarae,  was  a  good  regalation.  It  was  the 
custom  to  hoiat  in  tlfe  boat  at  nighty  lest  any  should  elude  the  guards  and 
steal  away  in  the  boat.  One  evening  as  the  boat  was  hoisted  in,  a  bottle  of 
rom  was  discoyeied  in  it !  Not  one  of  the  boat's  crew  would  own  that 
bottle.  Next  morning  the  whole  six  were  seized  at  the  gang-way,  and  their 
shirts  stripped  o£f ;  each  receiving  a  dozen  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  with  a 
oat-o'-nine-tails.  He  had  a  number  of  men  in  irons  during  the  entire 
passage  to  England.  We  arrived  in  Plymouth  the  last  of  November,  1781, 
after  a  short  but  rough  passage ;  and  though  we  had  been  several  times 
called  to  quarters,  through  a  kind  providence^  neither  Willis  nor  myself 
were  stauoned  at  any  quarters.  On  arriving  at  the  land  of  my  forefathers, 
I  confess  to  v«^culiar  sensation  of  reverence  and  solemnity,  not  to  be 
described.  Yet  when  I  remembered  the  haughtiness,  obstinacy,  and  cruelty 
of  her  monarch,  I  felt  an  indignant,  if  not  a  revengeful  spirit  Several  days 
passed  without  a  protpect  of  release.  In  less  than  a  week  three  times  as 
many  women  as  men  came  on  board,  and  the  number  daily  increased.  The 
worthy  earpenter  proposed,  that  in  case  I  could  not  get  released,  to  adopt 
me  as  his  son.  He  had  a  wife,  I  think,  in  Bristol,  but  no  child.  He  could, 
if  he  pleased,  quit  the  ship,  and  work  in  the  navy  yard.  I  felt  duly  grateful 
for  the  offer,  but  signified  my  earnest  desire  to  get  to  America  again.  While 
in  port  we  lived  high,  which  was  very  joyful  to  me,  after  long  famine  and 
hardships.  Captain  Yeo,  the  disgusting  tyrant^  took  leave  of  the  ship,  with* 
out  the  least  mark  of  respect  from  anybody. 

The  ship  was  now  i»eparing  for  another  cruise.  The  new  captain  (whose 
name  I  regret  that  I  cannot  recall),  came  on  board,  and  was  saluted  with 
three  cheers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  my  friend  Willis  and 
myself  might  find  &vor  with  him.  A  day  or  two  after  he  came  on  board, 
Mr.  Fox,  the  carpenter,  said  to  me :  **  Sherburne,  the  captain  is  walking 
alone  on  the  quarter-deck ;  I  think  it  a  good  time  for  you  to  go  and  speak 
to  him :  it  may  be  he  will  consider  you  a  prisoner  of  war.*'  I  trembled  for 
fear  of  being  unsuccessful :  I  felt  a  strange  balnneing  between  hope  and 
despair,  for  it  was  uni  last  chance ;  and  if  we  failed^  our  fate  was  sealed  : 
unless  Mr.  Fox  con  id  ^et  discharged  from  the  ship,  and  take  me  with  him ; 
and  even  then  I  wou^d  be  considered  a  British  subject  I  immediately 
made  known  my  plan  w>  Willis,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  requested 
him  to  accompany  me.  With  our  hats  under  our  arms,  we  addressed  the  cap- 
tain in  a  tremulous  voice.  He  seemed  willing  to  give  us  a  hearing.  "  Wnat 
is  your  wish,  my  lads  ?  "  said  he.  **  We  are  American  prisoners,''  said  I, 
"and  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  imprisoned  all  the  last 
summer  li  Placentia ;  and  in  September,  were  put  on  board  his  •majesty's 
ship,  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  for  St  Johns,  expecting  to  have  been  sent 
from  thence  to  Boston,  and  be  exchanged  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
was  lost  on  Cape  St  Marys,  soon  after  she  sailed.  We  were  again  taken  to 
Placentia,  and  put  on  board  this  ship.  It  is  our  wish,  sir,  to  be  considered 
prisoners  of  war,  and  go  to  prison.''  The'  captain  replied,  ^  You  may  go  for* 
ward,  my  lads,  and  I  will  inquire  into  your  case."  We  bowed,  and  re* 
tired.  Mr.  Fox  anxiously  waited  for  our  return.  In  about  half  an  hour, 
word  came  for  Sherburne  and  WiHis  to  get  ready  to  go  into  the  boat  We 
were  ready  to  leap  with  joy  that  we  were  to  have  the  honor  of  going  to 
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pritoiL  I  saw  tears  in  Mr.  Fox's  eje,  and  they  ran  down  my  cheeks  freely. 
He  gave  me  shirts  and  stockings,  and  we  parted.  A  midshipman  accom- 
panied us  in  the  hoat,  sword  in  hand,  and  a  sergeant  with  several  marines, 
with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  we  left  the  Fairy  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  were 
put  on  hoard  the  Dunkirk,  which  lay  near  Plymouth  Dock.  All  prisoneis 
that  were  bronght  into  port^  were  put  on  hoard  this  guard-ship.  I  had  been 
on  board  but  a  few  minutes  before  I  fell  in  with  an  English  lad,  who  was 
my  former  shipmate.  His  name  was  William  Lamb.  He  was  captured  in 
the  Ranger,  in  which  I  made  my  first  venture.  He  had  been  captured  four 
times  by  the  British,  and  deserted,  assuming  dLflferent  names  each  time. 
This  information  he  gave  me  in  a  whisper,  begging  me,  "  for  God's  sake 
don't  call  me  by  name,  as  I  have  assumed  one.'*  I  was  grieved  for  the  poor 
fellow,  who  wa^much  respected  by  his  comrades.  I  knew  if  he  were  de- 
tected in  all  this  he  would  be  hung  at  the  yardarm. 

There  were  no  American  prisoners  on  board  the  Dunkirk  when  we  went 
on  board  of  her,  but  in  a  few  days  a  dozen  or  more  came  in ;  and  scarcely  a 
night  passed  in  which  additions  were  not  made  by  the  press-gang^  These 
gangs  are  sturdy  villians,  and  sometimes  got  a  severe  drubbing  from  their 
prisoners,  who  often  got  shockingly  bruised.  The  prisoners  first  brought  on 
board,  were  called  for  in  a  day  or  two,  and  sent  ashore  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  previous  to  commitment  to  (M 
Mill  Prison.  I  was  surprised  and  alarmed  that  those  who  came  on  board 
subsequent  to  us,  preceded  us  in  going  to  prison,  having  understood  that  the 
order  would  be  in  rotation,  and  had  reason  to  believe  vengeance  was  in  store 
for  us.  At  length  we  mustered  courage  to  go  to  the  office,  and  ask  why  we 
were  not  sent  ashore  in  turn.  The  clerk  asked  what  vessel  we  were  of,  and 
our  names.  He  knew  nothing  about  us !  Our  very  souls  began  to  sink. 
We  now  feared  that  we  might  be  put  aboard  another  man-of-war.  We 
went  again  to  the  office.  The  clerk  was  a  true  man,  and  a  gentleman,  and 
he  promised  to  make  diligent  search  for  our  names. 

We  had  lost  all  our  clothing  except  what  we  had  on ;  everything  else  had 
been  stolen.  The  ship  was  so  near  the  shore  that  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent spirits  being  brought  aboard,  so  that  it  was  an  indescribable  scene  of 
drinking,  swearing,  fighting,  stealing,  brawling,  scolding,  and  confusion, 
especially  at  night  A  dozen  more  prisoners  were  now  brought  on  board, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  send  the  prisoners  ashore,  we  were  greatly 
rejoiced  to  hear  our  names  called  first.  There  were  thirteen  of  us  ordered 
on  board  a  boat,  and  we  were  landed  at  Plymouth  Dock,  said  to  be  the  best 
in  England.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Royal  George,  the 
largest  ship  in  the  navy.  We  were  escorted  from  the  wharf  to  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  conducted  into  a  room  by  ourselves. 
Here  we  waited  some  time  in  awful  suspense.  It  was  a  trying  scene  to 
endure.  The  judges,  in  their  examinations,  were  careful  to  select  English- 
men and  Irishmen  for  his  majesty's  service ;  but  sometimes  Americans  were 
challenged  and  sent  on  board  ships  of  war,  as  British  subjects.  The  judges 
were  elderly  gentlemen,  with  white  wigs.    My  examination  came  : 

"  Is  your  name  Andrew  Sherburne  ?  "  "  It  is,  sir."  "  Where  were  yoc 
bom?"  "In  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  North  America."  "What  is 
your  age  ? "    "I  was  sixteen  the  last  day  of  September,  sir."    " What  was 
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joar  father's  name?"  "Andrew  Sherburne.'^  "What  was  his  oocupa* 
tion?"  "A  carpenter."  "What  vessel  did  you  sail  in."  "The  privateer 
whooner  Greyhound."  "  How  many  guns  did  she  mount  ?"  "  Eight  five- 
poanders."  "  Who  commanded  her  ?  "  "  Captain  John  Willis."  "  Where 
did  she  belong  ?  "  "  To  Salem,  Massachusetts."  "  When  did  she  leave 
Salem?"  "Some  time  in  the  month  of  April  last"  "What  were  yoa 
taken  in  ? "  "I  was  taken  in  a  Newfoundland  shallop,  a  prize  to  the  Grey* 
hoand."  "  By  what  were  you  taken  ? "  "A  small  armed  schooner  from 
Fortune  Bay,  in  Newfoundland."  "  Where  were  you  taken  to  ?  "  "  We 
were  first  taken  to  a  place  called  Grand  Bank,  in  Fortune  Bay ;  thence  we 
were  sent  to  Placentia,  and  imprisoned  in  the  garrison  till  September.  I 
wsB  then  put  on  board  his  majesty's  ship,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  bound 
to  Sl  Johns,  and  she  having  been  lost  on  Cape  St  Marys,  I  returned  with 
part  of  the  crew  to  Placentia,  where  I  was  put  on  board  his  majesty's  ship, 
Fairy,  and  brought  to  this  port."  "  How  many  are  there  of  you  ? "  "Only 
two,  sir ;  three  were  put  on  board  of  merchantmen,  at  Placentia."  After 
this  catechising,  I  was  conducted  back  to  my  companions,  when  Willis  ivas 
called  in,  who  went  through  a  similar  ordeaL  When  all  had  been  ex- 
amined, I  was  called  the  second  time,  and  most  of  the  questions  repeated. 
This  much  alarmed  me.  One  of  the  judges  asked  a  gentleman  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  whether  my  statement  agreed  with  what  I  said  before  ;  to 
which  he  assented.  I  heard  a  pen  going  during  my  examination,  but  did 
not  know  that  they  were  writing  down  my  answers.  I  felt  fearful  of  a 
mare ;  but  it  proved  more  favorable  than  I  expected.  The  other  twelve 
were  now  called  in,  and  the  judges  pronounced  the  awful  sentence,  that  we 
all  be  committed  to  Old  Mill  Prison,  for  rebellion,  piracy,  and  high  treason, 
on  his  Britannic  majesty's  high-seas,  there  to  remain  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  or  till  he  saw  fit  to  pardon  or  otherwise  dispose  of  us  I 

At  the  door,  a  guard  now  conducted  us  to  prison.  It  was  a  mile  and 
a-half  distant  I  had  not  walked  so  much  on  land  since  my  dreary  march 
through  the  wilderness  of  Newfoimdland.  I  felt  a  high  degree  of  anima- 
tion that  my  prospects  were  so  favorable  as  a  residence  in  Old  Mill  Prison  ! 
The  outer  gate  groaned  on  its  hinges,  and  received  us  in  the  outer  yard, 
where  a  sentinel  always  stood. 

Old  "Aunt  Annie"  was  constantly  here,  with  her  hand-cart,  drawn  by  a 
hoy,  and  supplied  the  prisoners  with  bread,  butter, 'tobacco,  needles,  thread, 
and  such  nick-nacs  as  we  needed.  Several  milkmen  also  took  stations  here. 
Before  the  inner  gate  opened,  we  heard  a  shout  from  within,  "Moro 
prisoners!  more  prisoners!"  The  inner  gate  then  opened,  well  guarded 
by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  We  were  urged  forward  into  the  great 
prison  yard,  while  the  inmates  rushed  from  all  directions  to  see  if  there 
were  any  acquaintance  among  the  new-comers.  One  and  another  would 
seize  us  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  How  are  ye  ?  Where  are  ye  from  7"  No 
one  presumed  to  intrude  on  the  little  groups  collected  from  particular  locali* 
ties.    I  found  a  number  from  my  own  vicinity  in  New  Hampshire. 

It  was  now  near  night  I  had  tasted  nothing  since  morning,  and  found  I 
had  got  to  a  hungry  place.  One  of  my  townsmen  brought  me  a  penny  roll 
snd  a  halfpenny  worth  of  butter,  which  was  very  acceptable.  It  waa 
January,  and  my  clothing  was  in  a  forlorn  condition.    Next  day  my  towns* 
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man  gftre  me  a  few  articles.  Though  in  hk  British  majesty's  dumiLioos, 
the  priaoDers  Tontured  to  foniv  themselves  ioto  a  republic,  framed  a  constita- 
tion  of  wholesome  laws  with  suitable  penaltiea.  My  friends  held  a  codsuI- 
tatioD  oonceming  my  hard  case.  One  spoke  on  this  Caahion,  "  It  will  bo  a 
pity  if  our  young  oountiyman  should  spend  his  time,  as  many  boys  do,  at 
gaming :  he  is  iatherless,  and  needs  education.  Perhaps  he  might  bo  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  to  school."  Another  replied,  **  If  he  will,  I  will  give  him 
aome  papers."  Another,  ^I  will  give  him  quills  and  ink."  Aoother, 
(aftorward  Captain  TibbetlsX  "I  will  undertake  to  iBStmct  him.**  A  com- 
mittee conferred,  and  communicated  to  me  their  conclusion,  and  advised  me 
to  accept  these  oifers.  Grateful  for  such  benevolence,  though  fond  of  cards^ 
I  forthwith  repudiated  them,  and  accepted  their  advice.  I  made  rapid  im- 
provement, and  soon  became  indifferent  to  all  kinds  of  gaming,  finding 
sufficient  amusement  in  my  studies. 

Mill  Prison  took  its  name  from  windmills  originally  occupying  the 
eminence  near  Plymouth  Dock.  According  to  tradition,  one  of  the  three 
buildings  comprised  in  Mill  Prison,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann. 
The  largest  building  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  built  of  stone,  with  no  windows  on  the  north  front.  Between 
this  building  and  the  commissary's  office  (which  had  no  windows  at  the 
east  end),  there  was  a  space  of  some  twenty  feet.  A  wall  on  the  north,  as 
high  as  the  eaves  of  the  prison,  extended  from  »he  prison  to  the  ofBoe. 
A  wall  on  the  south  joined  the  two  buildings.  Through  this  wall  a  gate 
led  to  the  main  yard.  South  of  the  yard  was  the  cook-room,  on  the  ground- 
floor.  A  space  between  the  two  prisons  formed  a  yard  for  both.  Oo  the 
south  of  the  common  yard  was  a  stone  wall  fourteen  feet  high,  with  broken 
glass  bottles  set  in  mortar,  to  prevent  climbing.  A  similar  wall  was  on  the 
east  The  whole  included  half  an  acre.  In  this  yard  was  a  lamp-poet,  and 
near  the  cook-room,  a  good  pnmp.  The  reasons  for  this  minute  description 
will  be  hereafter  apparent  There  were  one  or  two  sentinels  in  the  yard  by 
day— at  nighty  at  least  four ;  as  many  outside,  and  four  in  the  long  prison, 
with  a  proportionate  number  in  the  other  prisons.  The  whole  number  of 
American  prisoners  was  from  eight  ^lundred  to  one  thousand.  There  had 
been  no  release  or  exchange  since  the  war  began,  and  some  had  been  in 
prison  seven  years.  Numbers  had  escaped,  and  some  shipped  on  board  his 
majesty's  ships,  which  absolved  them  from  "rebellion  and  piracy." 

At  an  early  period  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  some  government  for 
the  prisoners.  If  any  one  transgressed,  he  had  a  legal  trial,«aDd  was 
punished.  There  had  been  some  cases  of  tying  to  the  lamp-poet,  and 
administering  a  dozen  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  The  food  was  tolerable,  but 
we  had  not  half  enough.  The  portion  was  about  twelve  ounces  of  bread, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  beef  a  day.  At  eleven  each  day,  we  drew  a  three 
pound  loaf  io  each  mess.  It  was  made  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  peas.  In 
compliment  to  King  Goorge,  it  was  called  "  Brown  George."  One  divided 
the  loaf  in  quarters,  another  would  turn  his  back,  and  another,  in  the 
presence  of  the  rest,  touched  a  piece,  saying  to  him  who  turned  his  back, 
*'  Who  shall  have  that  ?  "  till  the  four  pieces  were  disposed  oL  Many  dis- 
putes took  place  about  the  division  of  beef,  which  was  weighed  out  to  the 
oook  in  the  grosi^  with  an  allowance  to  turn  the  scale  for  each  mesa. 
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Some  were  employed  in  making  punch-paddles,  of  apple-wood,  which 
sold  for  nearly  half  a  guinea ;  wooden  spoons,  busks,  and  knittiDg-sheaths, 
ooriottftly  wrought  One  taught  navigation,  another  made  nets  for  drying 
glue.  Ship-building  was  also  extensively  carried  on ;  I  doubt  not  there  are 
ships  in  fiugland,  built  in  Mill  Prison,  though  not  large  enough  for  priva* 
teering!  One  prisoner,  from  Salem;  exceeded  all  others  in  inventive  skill 
He  built  a  ship  a  foot  long,  which  he  sold  for  four  guineas.  He  built  also  a 
tbree*deoker,  which  he  sold  for  twenty  guineas  1  It  was  some  four  feet 
long,  with  three  tiers  of  guns,  anchors  on  her  bows,  and  cable  bent.  By 
pulling  gently  on  one  cable,  the  ports  on  one  deck  would  all  fly  open  ;  by 
pulling  another,  the  guns  would  all  run  out  of  the  ports.  The  effect  was 
the  same  on  the  other  decks.  This  curious  work  occupied  about  two 
years! 

Dr.  Franklin  was  then  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  France.  Previous  to 
my  aniyal,  he  furnished  each  prisoner  a  shilling  sterling  a  week ;  but  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  funds,  and  this  donation  would  often  be  discon- 
tinued for  weeks.  Various  plans  were  used  to  get  the  news.  Strange  to 
tell,  a  newspaper  would  sometimes  be  obtained  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  News  of 
the  capture  of  Comwallis  was  obtained  in  this  way.  The  prisoners  were 
greatly  animated  on  this  eventful  occasion ;  and  a  number  furnished  them- 
selves with  the  American  ensign,  painted  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  with  the 
British  flag  also  painted  below  the  Union  ;  and  sticking  this  into  their  hat- 
bands, they  paraded  the  prison  yard,  huzzaing  so  boisterously  as  to  alarm 
the  oommissary.  His  name  was  Cowdray,  a  petulant  old  fellow,  whom  the 
prisonersi,  especially  those  from  Marblehead,  took  pleasure  in  affronting. 
The  whole  guard  came  into  the  yard,  and  some  of  the  prisoners  had  the 
hardihood  to  insult  them,  and  dared  them  to  fire  on  them  ;  but  through  the 
interposition  of  some  of  the  American  ofScers,  the        ult  subsided. 

Every  evening  before  sundown  a  guard,  came  into  the  yard  and  ordered 
every  man  into  the  prison.  They  were  counted  as  they  walked  leisurely 
in,  and  the  doors  were  then  locked.  One  evening  a  prisoner  in  the  upper 
story  threw  a  bone,  which  he  had  1)een  picking,  out  of  the  window  through 
the  iron  bars,  and  it  happened  to  fall  on  a  sentinel's  head.  He  immediately 
stepped  up  to  the  lower  window,  and  fired  up  through  the  floor,  the  ball 
entering  a  hammock  in  which  a  sick  man  lay.  The  report  of  the  musket 
brought  the  whole  guard  into  the  yard.  The  prisoners  were  greatly  enraged, 
and  swore  they  would  kill  that  soldier  if  he  ever  appeared  again  on  guard. 

A  doeen  prisoners  made  their  escape  one  night.  They  contrived  to  get 
through  the  grates  of  the  chamber  of  the  long  prison,  by  putting  a  beam 
from  the  window  obliquely,  so  as  to  reach  a  small  out-house  near  the  wall 
of  the  adjacent  yard,  and  then  lashing  hammocks  together,  lowered  them- 
selves from  the  beam  into  the  yard.  They  were  nnver  brought  back  again, 
as  was  often  the  case.  When  deserters  were  caught,  Oipy  were  doomed  to 
suffer  in  the  "dark  hole"  certain  days,  and  were  also  liable  to  be  impressed 
on  board  a  man-of-war. 

In  the  gate  through  the  prison  wall  was  a  hole  large  enough  to  pass  water- 
Cttis  through  it^  but  not  lai^e  enough  for  a  man  to  get  through,  unless  he 
were  very  small.  Every  moruiiig  it  was  necessary  to  number  as  many 
perwus  ont|  as  they  had  the  previous  evening.    A  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
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was  therefore  required  by  the  prisoners  to  conceal  a  fraud.    A  number  of 
boys  were  in  prison,  and  dependence  was  placed  on  those  to  make  up  for  the 
escapades.    A  group  of  prisonera  first  out  stationed  themselves  about  the 
gate,  and  a  lad  was  crowded  through  the  hole  and  received  inside,  and  he 
would  go  in  the  end  door,  and  present  himself  at  the  fore  door,  ai\d  b> 
numbered  the  second  time.    Then  a  second  lad  would  be  crowded  through 
the  hole,  and  a  thiitl,  and  so  on.    He  would  wear  a  cap,  or  go  in  bart^- 
headed.     Sometimes  they  would  borrow  a  boy  or  two  who  had  been  num 
bered  out  of  some  other  part  of  the  prison.    The  poor  fellows  would  oftev 
get  prodigiously  squeezed,  in  passing  through  the  hole,  but  their  squaliiDg 
was  drowned  by  the  boisterous  laugh  and  shout  set  up  for  that  purpose 
This  may  be  oalled  a  "  Tankee  trick,"  and  it  was  played  over  and  over, 
until  many  of  our  friends  had  an  opportunity  to  escape,  or  evade  a  hated 
regiment  that  might  in  turn  be  on  guard.    How  all  these  escapes  could  he 
made,  with  sentries  continually  on  guard,  was  to  me  most  astonishiog.    It 
must  be  set  down  to  Tankee  enterprise.    At  length,  however,  the  aforesaid 
hated  guard  came  on,  and  there  was  no  more  squeezing  through  that  hole ! 
"There  was  no  small  stir."     What  had  become  of  thirteen  prisoneis! 
These  must  have  represented  the  thiriem  States^  never  recovered ! 

"The  British  king 
Lost  States  thiiteen." 

Colonel  Laurens,  of  Charleston,  was  then  our  minister  to  Holland.  On 
his  way  thither  he  was  captured  as  a  rebel,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  o^ 
London.  After  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  he  was  released  on  a  parole  o^ 
honor,  and  he  visited  Mill  Prison.  The  prisoners  considered  this  a  higl 
honor,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect 

I  diligently  pursued  my  studies  in  navigation,  but  in  the  spring  it  becami 
very  sickly  among  the  prisoners.  At  length  I  was  taken  ill  myself.  M) 
distress  was  so  great  I  could  not  assist  others,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  tc 
do.  My  sight  left  me.  One  morning,  surrounded  by  neighbors,  I  remember 
hearing  some  one  say,  "  Sherburne  is  out  of  his  head  1 "  I  was  ordered  to 
the  hospital,  where  I  was  partially  deranged  several  weeks.  I  was  fearful 
I  should  not  recover,  and  great  was  my  horror  of  mind.  My  numerous 
deliverances  from  shipwreck  and  so  many  other  perils,  all  came  up  before 
me,  with  all  my  forgotten  vows  to  become  religious— my  solemn  promises 
to  Ood,  my  deliverer  1    I  was  weighed  and  "  found  wanting ! " 

There  was  a  person  called  '*  Uncle  **  Laurence,  in  the  hospital.  He  went 
in  at  an  early  period,  and  while  there,  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  physicians  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  he  had  the 
respect  of  all.  However  tyrannical  and  inhuman  the  British  goyecnment 
was  in  some  respects,  they  are  to  be  praised  for  the  provision  they  made  for 
the  sick  in  Mill  Prison. 

When  it  pleased  God  to  restore  my  reason,  I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable 
to  raise  myself  in  bed,  and  mended  slowly.  One  day  two  friends  said,  '*  Sher- 
burne, why  do  you  lie  here  ?  Come,  you  must  get  up  1 "  I  told  them  I 
could  not  "  We  will  help  you,"  said  they ;  "  The  doctor  has  directed  ra 
to  help  you."  They  got  my  clothes  on,  and  made  out  to  get  me  into  the 
ard,  holding  me  by  the  arms,  but  I  fainted*  and  was  carried  back  to  mv 
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Gcuch.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  out  again,  and  was  able  to  stand,  with 
the  help  of  a  staff. 

About  this  time  news  had  been  received,  that  the  ship  *'  Lady's  Adven 
tare  "  had  got  into  Plymouth  Sound  to  take  home  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
Tho  joy  among  the  prisoners  was  indescribable.  To  raise  my  spirits,  the 
good  doctor  told  me  the  ship  would  take  us  to  our  country,  and  wou.d  sail 
in  three  weeks,  and  that  I  must  take  the  best  possible  care  of  myself  that  I 
might  go  in  her.  This  ship  was  bound  to  Boston ;  and  in  a  week  or  two, 
another  was  going  to  Philadelphia ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  another  would  take 
the  remaining  prisoners  to  some  United  States  port.  The  time  finally 
arrived  for  the  doctor  to  discharge  all  who  had  sufficiently  recovered. 
Everyone  went  to  his  own  bed,  and  sat  till  the  doctor  passed  by  him.  He 
passed  me  pleasantly,  but  did  not  take  down  my  name !  My  heart  sank 
within  me.  I  rose  and  followed  him,  and  as  he  was  about  leaving  the 
hospital,  said,  **  Doctor,  I  believe  you  have  not  got  my  name."  He 
replied,  "  God  bless  you,  my  aon,  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  think  of  leav- 
ing the  hospital  in  your  situation  !  You  are  more  fit  to  enter  than  leave  it." 
**Sir,"  said  I,  deeply  grieved,  "you  promised  that  I  should  go  in  this  ship !" 
He  replied,  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  be  able,  but  you  are  so  sick  that  it 
will  never  do :  you  would  not  live  to  get  outside  of  the  Eddystone  :  four 
hnndred  are  going ;  you  will  be  crowded,  and  will  die.  I  would  be  happy 
to  discharge  you,  but  we  have  had  a  hard  time  in  rabing  you,  and  would  be 
aorry  to  lose  you  now,  through  your  own  imprudence.  You  would  never 
liTe  to  see  America,  and  your  blood  would  be  on  my  I\|Bad.  Ther^  is 
another  ship  going  in  a  week  or  two,  and  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  go— have  patience."  "But,  sir,"  said  I,  "that  ship  is  going  to 
Philadelphia,  and  I  should  be  a  great  way  from  home."  "No  matter  for 
that,  you  will  be  in  your  own  country,"  said  the  doctor.  "But  all  my 
acquaintance  and  townsmen  are  going  in  this  ship,  and  she  is  going  near  my 
home,  and  if  I  do  not  go  in  her  I  shall  never  get  home."  "  Uncle  Laurence," 
and  twenty  others,  were  listening  to  our  conversation,  and  tears  ran  down 
his  manly  face ;  and  the  reader  can  judge  how  it  was  with  me.  Uncle 
Laurence  then  said,  "  Doctor,  I  don 't  know  but  you  may  as  well  discharge 
him  ;  and  as  I  go  in  the  same  ship,  I  give  my  word  that  I  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  him."  "  0  well,  then,"  said  the  good  doctor,  "  I  will 
-venture  to  discharge  him  ;  I  can  trust  him  in  your  care,  and  hope  he  will  do 
well  :  but  if  he  dies,  his  blood  must  be  upon  his  own  head."  "  0,  sir,"  said 
I,  **  The  sea  always  agrees  with  me,  and  I  believe  I  should  gain  faster  on 
shipboard  than  here."  That  same  day,  we  were  guarded  from  the  hospital 
to  the  prison ! 

When  our  company  entered  the  prison  yard,  the  first  townsman  who 

spoke  to  me  was  John  B r,  a  '^respeddbU*'  young  man,  but  would  have 

been  considerably  more  so  if  less  intemperate  and  profane.  "  Why.  d — ^n 
ye,  Sherburne,  are  you  alive  ?    We  heard  you  were  dead.     Why,  I  thought 

the  d 1  had  got  you  before  this  time !    We  did  n't  know  but  you  might 

go  to  heaven  !    Why,  they  said  Sherburne  was  as  crazy  as  the  d 1  down 

there  in  the  hospital,  and  that  he  prayed  like  a  minister.  I  did  n't  know 
tmt  that  you  might  have  gone  to  heaven."  I  knew  not  that  a  creature  in 
existence  ever  heard  me  pray  ;  and  if  I  had  been  detected  in  the  grosses 
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villainy  I  oonld  not  have  been  more  mortified.  Alai !  that  such  should  be 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  as  to  thiuk  it  shame  to  show  reyereuce  for 
God,  or  any  regard  as  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  immortal  soul  t  I  iianied 
out  of  his  sight  as  quick  aa  possible. 

The  time  now  came  to  embark  for  our  natiTe  land.  All  was  life  and  joy 
on  this  happy  occasion.  Some  had  been  absent  six  years.  I  felt  quite 
revived  at  my  prospects,  aad  mad  A  out  to  walk  a  little  with  two  canes,  and 
had  to  be  put  on  board.  My  Portsmouth  friends  released  my  good  friend 
Laurenoe  from  his  charge.  The  ahip'a  crew  had  but  little  to  do,  for  there 
were  many  smart  sailors  among  the  prisonersy  and  it  was  more  diversion  for 
them  to  work  the  ship. 

We  had  not  been  out  many  days  before  there  was  a  revolution.  His 
majesty  allowed  us  only  two-thirda  of  our  provision,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  plenty  on  board.  We  Yankees  were  determined  to  have  enough  to 
eat ;  and  as  we  had  a  number  of  native  American  officers,  a  plan  wsa  con- 
cocted, and  at  a  certain  signal,  all  were  to  rush  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
seize  the  helm  ;  and  our  officen  were  to  inform  the  captain  we  had  com- 
mand of  his  ship.  Their  number  being  less  than  fifty,  no  resistance  was 
made  to  four  hundred  men.  All  we  wanted  was  a  full  allowance;  and 
having  obtained  it,  the  bhip  was  given  up  to  Captain  Humble.  We  had  a 
long,  though  pleasant  voyage.  The  ship  was  ordered  to  Boston ;  but,  as 
there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of  prisoners  belonging  to  Marblehead,  it 
was  insisted  by  our  friends  that  we  should  land  at  that  place,  Willis  and 
myself  among  Uie  reatb 

Thus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  after  an  eventful  absence  of  fifteen  montha, 
we  set  foot  once  more  on  our  dear  native  land.  To  me  it  was  a  theme  of 
unceasing  astonishment  to  call  up  in  review  the  various  changing  scenes 
through  which  I  had  passed,,  since  I  first  went  on  board  the  Greyhound. 
No  high  coloring  has  been  attempted  in  these  simple  sketches  :  Simplicity 
and  truth  need  not  "  the  foreign  aid  of  ornaments."  Many  were  the  shocks 
I  have  received  in  my  wayward  pilgrimage,  but  every  shock  has  eventuallj 
tended  to  settle  me. 

It  was  now  two  years  since  I  landed  at  Rhode  Island  from  Charleston. 
I  then  had  a  guardian  :  now  I  had  none ;  and  what  was  worse,  I  was  penniless. 
However,  I  remembered  that  the  adventurers  of  the  Greyhound  had 
appointed  an  agont^  a  Mr.  Foster,  of  Salem,  where  I  found  him.  But  he 
knew  nothing  about  us  personally,  though  our  names  had  been  sent  to  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  very  inquisitive,  for  Willis  and  I  had  entered  the  priva- 
teer, after  she  left  Salem.  During  the  conversation,  who  should  enter  the 
room  but  Lieutenant  Tucker,  of  the  Greyhound  I  It  was  some  time  before 
we  recognised  him,  for  his  appearance  was  much  more  genteel  now  than 
formerly.  From  him  we  ascertained  that  nothing  was  known  of  our  fate : 
it  was  supposed  we  were  all  lost  at  sea,  a  most  natural  conclusion.  The 
Greyhound  had  taken  a  valuable  prize,  an  English  brig  with  a  fine  cargo, 
bound  to  Quebec,  which  was  taken  to  Salem.  The  Greyhound  was  after- 
ward captured,  and  taken  to  Halifax,  but  her  prisoners,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, were  exchanged,  and  all  got  home  safely.  Our  share  of  the  prize  was 
£63  sterling,  each.  Mine  had  been  drawn  by  a  power  of  attorney  which  I 
left  with  my  mother.    Willis'  father  had  drawn  his^  so  that  nothing  was 
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coming.    Lieatenaiit  Tucker  and  Mr.  Foster,  however,  had  the  kindnea  to 
give  08  each  two  or  three  dollars  to  bear  our  expenses  home. 

We  then  took  leaye  of  our  generous  friends,  and  betook  to  our  journey 
with  pleasure  indescribable.  For  a  year  and  a  quarter  we  had  been  com* 
panions  in  travel  and  suffering,  and  we  nev^r  fell  out  by  the  way.  With  no 
company  but  ouneWes,  we  took  a  full  view  of  the  eventful  and  sorrowful 
past.  The  gloomy  scenes  we  had  escaped  afforded  a  pleasing  offset  to  our 
anticipated  joys  of  seeing  kindred  and  friends  onoe  more.  The  light  and 
shade  of  this  picture  were  in  striking  and  most  delightful  contrast 

To  my  mother,  sisters,  and  brethren,  I  was  as  one  rose  from  the  dead ; 
for,  till  recently,  they  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing  me  more.  Some  of  my 
associates  who  were  ahead  of  me,  gave  them  information  of  my  being  on 
the  way.  This  might  be  for  the  best ;  for  though  I  did  not  reach  my  home 
to  them  unexpectedly,  my  poor  mother  was  almost  frantic  with  joy,  and 
Hterally  cried  out,  '*  This  my  son  that  was  dead  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost 
and  is  found  I "  And  so  they  all  **  began  to  be  menry."  It  was  a  joyous 
time  of  smiles  and  tears !  Tears  I  for  my  mother  was  yet  a  mourner  for 
her  firet  bom  son,  Thomas.  Alas !  his  fate  was  never  known  I  Smiles ! 
for  her  other  son  had  returned,  and  my  mother  had  ''received  him  safe  and 
sound.*' 

My  friend  Willis  tarried  with  me  one  night  In  the  morning  I  accom- 
panied him  to  the  wharf,  where  he  found  a  coaster  for  Saco,  four  miles  from 
Gape  Porpoise,  where  he  lived.    We  parted  ;  and  never  again  met ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  entertaining  to  my  friends  and  brethren,  than  to 
hear  Andrew  tell  his  stories  of  his  checkered  life.  In  all  this  there  may 
have  been  ambition  and  vanity.  But  men  who  have  patience  to  read  these 
pages,  will  remember  that  they^were  onoe  boys. 

But  however  interesting  it  might  be  to  narrate  my  "  hair-fareadth  'scapes 
in  the  imminent,  deadly  breach,"  and  of  being  ^  taken  by  the  insolent  foe," 
this  business  would  not  do  to  live  by.  My  health  was  now  good.  I  had 
ambition,  and  was  still  in  the  prime  of  youth.  It  became  a  question  with 
me  what  I  should  do.  To  beg  I  was  ashamed ;  to  dig  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten. It  was  two  years  since  I  had  landed  at  Rhode  Island,  from  Charles- 
ton. After  a  full  deliberation,  it  was  decided  that  I  must  needs  try  the 
sea  again. 

A  brig  named  the  Scorpion,  was  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  commanded 
by  my  good  friend  and  tutor  in  Mill  Prison,  R.  S.  Tibbitts.  This  brig  was 
soon  ready  for  sea,  and  I  left  my  mother  and  sisters  again  in  tears.  When 
out  five  days,  we  were  descried  by  one  of  his  most  gracious  majesty's 
frigflites,  the  Bee,  of  sixteen  guns,  which  came  Within  a  mile  of  us.  '  We 
managed  our  yessel  in  a  most  masterly  style,  and  finally  escaped.  This 
extraordinary  chase  and  mane-ivering  must  have  been  deeply  interesting  to 
a  i3oker-on.  It  was  my  first  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  We  touched  at 
Gaudaloupe  and  Montserrat.  It  was  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  see  the 
hungry  and  almost  naked  slaves  sinking  under  their  burdens,  and  suffering 
from  the  cruel  scourges  of  their  drivers.  Some  had  iron  collars  round  their 
necks,  with  four  hooks,  each  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long— one  over  each 
shoulder,  one  before,  and  one  behind.  Others  had  a  heavy  chain  fastened 
to  the  leg ;  and  sometimes  two  persons  were  cnained  together.    Childreu 
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were  entirely  naked.  If  en  had  no  clothing  but  a  coane  apron,  reaching  a 
little  above  the  knees ;  and  females  had  nothing  but  an  apology  for  a  petti- 
coat of  coarse  atufif.  The  women  could  balance  a  tub  of  water,  or  a  large 
oasket  of  fruit,  or  of  bottles,  without  putting  their  hands  to  them.  Having 
dischaiged  our  cargo,  and  taken  the  proceeds  in  West  India  produce,  we 
sailed  for  Alexandria,  Virginia.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  Virginia,  we 
had  a  terrific  gale.  In  the  morning  we  saw  three  large  ships  within  a  few 
miles  of  us,  and  we  soon  perceived  they  had  experienced  hard  times  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  had  no  doubt  they  were  British  men-of-war.  They 
made  chase,  and  gained  on  us  fast  We  got  out  our  long  oars,  and  rowed 
all  day,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  way,  flying  for  dear 
life,  not  taking  time  even  to  eat  Night  coming  on,  and  the  wind  increas- 
ing, we  could  not  use  the  oars  to  advantage.  We  made  all  sail  we  could, 
however.  At  midnight  we  hove  about,  hoping  to  escape  our  pursuers.  We 
did,  indeed  ;  but  alas  !  they  were  not  our  only  enemies ;  for  at  two  o'clock 
we  fell  in  with  another  of  his  most  gracious  majesty's  ships,  the  Amphion,  of 
forty  guns.  We  were  now  standing  directly  for  each  other.  As  soon  as  we 
discovered  her,  we  hove  about ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  we  were  within  musket- 
shot  I  It  was  said  of  the  ancient  Amphion,  that  by  the  music  of  his  harp 
he  built  Thebes,  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates.  The  music  of  the  modern 
Amphion  was  not  so  charming,  but  it  was  certainly  powerfully  telling ;  for 
though  she  failed  to  bring  us  to  by  firing  muskets,  her  heavy  cannon  did  the 
work  up  most  musically.  To  be  within  two  days'  sail  of  port,  after  all  our 
hardships  and  imprisonment  1  and  to  find  all  our  hopes  so  nearly  accom- 
plished !  In  a  word,  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  third 
time,  in  addition  to  numerous  shipwrecks !  I  had  barely  escaped  with  my 
life  from  two  imprisonments,  and  now  my  prospects  were  darker  than  ever ! 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  November,  1782,  and  about  a  year  since  my 
release  from  the  Fairy,  in  Plymouth  Sound.  Thirteen  of  us  (a  representa- 
tive number),  were  put  on  board  the  Amphion,  and  stowed  in  the  cable  tiers 
under  two  decks,  where  we  found  a  hundred  more  of  our  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  into  their  dutches.  There  we  were,  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, with  nothing  to  lie  down  on  but  cables.  We  might  as  well  hope  to 
sleep  on  a  pile  of  split-wood.  We  remained  in  this  select  apartment  for 
two  misterable  weeks,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  no  small  tempest,  but 
finally  reached  New  York.  But,  0  horror  of  horrors  I  it  was  only  to  be 
put  on  board  the  floating  Bastile — that  thrice-accursed  contrivance  of  fiends 
incarnate — the  Old  Jersey  P^ieon^Ship  1  The  very  name  is  enough  to  send 
a  chill  of  terror  through  the  soul  It  is  one  of  the  fittest  types  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  on  a  medium  scale  that  Satan  could  invent^  if  that  which  I 
call  a  type  be  not  a  branch  of  the  same  business  in  which  devils  are 
employed. 

When  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  Old  Jeney,  it  was  toward  the  last  of 
November,  1782,  and  I  had  just  entered  my  eighteenth  year.  I  now  com- 
menced a  scene  of  sufferiiig  almost  without  a  parallel.  The  ship  was 
extremely  filthy,  and  abounded  with  vermin.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  robbed  of  their  clothes.  The  ship  was  much  crowded ; 
the  prisoners  were  low-spirited ;  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  otherwise , 
and  our  provisions  were  horribly  bad,  and  scanty.    The  beef  was  very  saU. 
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tbe  bread  wonn-eaten,  and  had  been  condemned  in  the  British  Kavy.  The 
bread  (so-called  for  want  of  a  name),  had  been  so  eaten  by  weevils,  that  one 
might  crush  it  in  his  hand  and  blow  it  away.  The  prisoners  were  divided 
into  messes,  and  each  mess  made  a  division  among  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions that  fell  to  them.  The  beef,  as  it  was  caHed,  was  all  put  into  a 
copper  five  feet  square  and  four  deep,  and  would  fill  it  within  a  few  inches^ 
Tbe  copper  was  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  cover  put  on.  Our  fuel  was 
gceen  chesnut.  The  cook  would  light  his  fire  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  morn* 
ing.  Sometimes  he  could  not  make  the  cauldron  boil  till  twelve  o'clock, 
and  in  stormy  weather,  it  would  take  till  three  o'clock  t  I  have  known  it 
not  to  boil  during  the  whole  day.    It  was 

"Doable,  doable,  toil  and  trouble. 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble." 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  "flesh  of  dog  obscene,"  and  Gipsey  cookery, 
ooa&d  out-do  the  meat  in  our  celebrated  "cauldron."  It  was  like  the 
kitchen  of  the  infernal  regions — if  such  a  thing  may  be  imagined.  Tet  bad 
as  our  food  was,  we  could  not  have  it  without  infinite  trouble  and  vexation. 
This  might  be  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  cooks,  who  were  superseded  by 
others  in  such  cases.  These  unfortunate  delays  caused  bitter  complaints 
and  heavy  curses  by  the  miserable,  half-starved,  emaciated,  and  imperious 
prisoners.  Maddened  with  hunger  each  mess  would  take  its  meat^  and 
dlride  it  as  it  was.  A  murmur  would  be  heard  in  every  mess,  and  from 
every  tongue.  The  cook  was  denounced  ;  and  perhaps  declined  any  further 
service  ;  another  would  volunteer,  and  in  a  few  days,  meet  the  same  fate. 
There  was  a  company  of  prisoners  called  "the  working  party,"  who  brought 
water,  fuel,  provisions,  etc  They,  like  the  cooks,  served  a  certain  time, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  being  first  exchanged  as  prisoners. 

There  were  several  hospital  or  prison-ships  lying  at  the  Wallabout  during 
the  Bevolution — the  Whitby,  the  Scorpion,  the  Strombolo,  the  Hunter,  and 
the  Frederick ;  but  the  Old  Jersey  has  acquired  the  most  satanic  renown 
in  history.  These  Ships  of  Death  were  anchored  about  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  beach.  On  both  sides  of 
Wallabout  Bay,  many  human  bones  have  been  found.  The  late  General 
Johnson,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  all  his  lifetime,  has  often  passed  along 
the  shore  after  a  northeasterly  storm,  and  "  seen  human  skulls  as  thick  as 
pumpkins  in  a  field."  He  "  examined  the  teeth,  and  found  them  those  of 
young  men."  Nearly  twelve  thousand  prisoners  were  poisoned,  starved,  or 
died  of  fevers  on  boud  of  those  prison-ships.  It  is  probable  that  ^ve  or  six 
thousand  more  died  from  ill-treatment  and  famine  in  the  churches  and  sugar 
houses  of  New  York,  and  at  various  naval  stations.  Those  who  were  buried 
at  the  Wallabout,  were  sewed  in  their  blankets.  Those  who  died  in  the 
prisons  of  New  York,  were  cast  into  the  dead- carts  at  the  prison  doors,  as 
they  died,  and  were  often  stripped  before  they  were  buried  in  the  pits  pre* 
pared  for  that  purpose.  Many  prisoners  were  barbarously  exiled  to  the  East 
Indies  for  life. 

When  I  had  been  about  a  month  on  board,  to  my  astonishment,  my  uncle, 
James  We3rmoath,  who  was  captured  with  me  at  Charleston,  S.  G.,  was 
brought  on  board  !    He  also  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies^  and 
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wftf  captured  on  his  w%j  home.  It  was  with  minglad  aorrow  and  joj  that 
we  met  on  board  thii  dismal  ship.  The  Old  Jersey  wm  dismantled,  and 
had  no  radder  or  saUs.  The  British  ensign  wared  from  a  flag-staff  at  her 
steRL  At  ebb-tide  tiie  bottom  of  this  infernal  hulk  oould  be  seen ;  and  a 
most  dreary  and  revolting  spectacle  of  honor  it  was.  Mr.  Weymouth  was 
one  of  my  best  friends.  I  desired  to  place  him  on  the  list  with  Bowersi 
Fox,  Tibbitts,  and  othen,  who  bestowed  so  mnch  care  on  me  in  Mill 
Prison,  and  on  boaid  the  Ladies^  Adventure.  The  British  were  at  this  time 
so  strong  in  New  York,  and  their  vessels  were  so  nnmerons^  that  they 
Bcoared  our  whole  coast,  and  exceedingly  annoyed  our  commerce.  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  winter,  they  captured  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  of  about 
thirty  guns,  with  about  three  hundred  prisoners.  About  the  time  they 
were  brought  on  board,  the  prison-ships  were  all  excessively  crowded.  The 
prisoners  from  the  Chesapeake^  being  fresh  hands,  and  only  a  few  hours  at 
sea  before  they  wer^  captured,  died  very  rapidly.  The  contrast  between  a 
healthful  mode  of  living  on  land,  and  the  horrors  of  the  prison-ship,  would, 
of  course,  be  the  more  speedily  fatal  to  those  who  had  suffered  hardships 
for  the  shortest  time.  I  have  described  the  bread  and  meat  we  had,  which 
a  dog  would  refuse  to  eat  in  good  times.  In  addition  to  this  salt  meat  and 
wormy  bread,  we  had  a  mess  of  what  was  called  bungoo,  or  mush,  made  ox 
oat-meal  and  water,  something  like  Yankee  hasty-pudding,  only  it  was  not. 
This  oat-meal  was  musty  and  bitter,  and  none  who  did  not  suffer  from 
hunger  as  we  did,  could  make  out  to  eat  it  at  all.  Most  of  the  prisoners, 
however,  had  some  money  when  captured,  and  as  there  were  boats  alongside 
every  day  from  the  city,  when  the  weather  permitted,  by  this  means  soul 
and  body  were  kept  together  a  little  longer,  in  the  case  of  those  who  lived 
at  all.  As  long  as  one's  money  lasted,  he  could  have  better  fare  than  his 
most  gracious  majesty  would  allow.  I  had  five  or  six  dollars  when 
captured,  and  used  this  pittance  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Among  the 
lar^e  quantities  of  provisions  brought  from  the  city,  were  livers  of  cattle, 
well  boiled,  chopped  fine,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt^  and  filled  into 
the  small  intestines  of  animals :  a  piece  seven  to  nine  inches  long  was  sold 
for  six  cents.  The  most  of  my  limited  exchequer  went  for  these  meat 
puddings,  and  for  bread. 

In  January,  1783,  I  was  taken  sick  and  sent  from  the  Old  Jersey  on 
board  of  the  Frederick  hospital-ship.  It  was  a  most  distressing  time  for  my- 
self and  uncle,  who  had  but  a  few  dollars,  and  my  money  was  now  all  gone. 
We  were  so  much  crowded  that  two  sick  persons  had  to  lie  in  one  bunk.  I 
was  put  in  with  a  young  man  named  Wills,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  The 
bunk  was  set  fore  and  aft,  directly  under  the  ballast-port,  opposite  the  main 
hatchway.  Wills  was  of  a  pleasant  yet  serious  turn,  and  was  persuaded  he 
should  die.  My  mind  was  confused  and  agitated,  and  occasionally  de- 
ranged. My  bed-fellow  was  running  down  very  fast,  though  I  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  of  it  For  want  of  room,  we  were  often  obliged  to  lie 
athwart  each  other.  I  found  the  poor  fellow  very  accommodating.  He  had 
his  reason  till  he  became  speechless,  and  finally  died,  stretched  over  me  I 
A  death  in  that  place  excited  little  attention.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
one  or  more  deaths.  I  have  seen  seven  who  died  in  one  night,  drawn  out 
and  piled  together  on  Che  lower  hatchway  of  the  Frederick.    There  were 
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about  ft  dosen  nnnes  for  Uxis  ship  for  an  average  of  one  hundred  sick. 
Whateyer  property  the  prieonerB  left,  fell  into  their  handa  If  the  deceased 
had  a  good  head  of  hair,  it  was  cut  off  and  sold.  The  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  was  as  fully  exhiUted  in  these  nurses  as  any  other  class  of  men. 
Some,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  prisoners,  and  I  believe  Uiey  had  some  com- 
pon^atioa  from  the  British  Government  for  their  services.  They  would 
^dttlge  in  playing  cards  and  drinking,  while  their  fellows  were  thirsting  for 
water  and  dying.  Many  of  them  were  among  the  sick  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day ;  bat  at  nighty  the  hatches  were  shut  down  and  looked ;  and 
not  the  least  attention  was  then  paid  to  them,  except  by  the  convalescent, 
who  were  so  frequently  called  upon,  that  they  often  relapsed  and  died, 
irom  over-exertion.  After  If  r.  Wills,  my  bedfellow,  was  dead,  I  called  the 
nurses  to  remove  him,  as  hia  body  lay  aoroes  me,  so  that  I  could  not  relieve 
myself :  but  they  gave  me  only  hard  words,  and  curses,  and  let  him  re- 
main nearly  an  hour.  It  was  a  great  mercy  they  did  not  take  away  the  two 
blankets  we  had  under  us,  a  great-coat,  and  a  little  straw  in  a  sack  ;  yet  even 
with  these  I  suffered  extremely  from  cold.  The  reader  will  form  some  idea 
of  my  dreadful  sufferings  when  I  state,  that  I  frequently  toiled  nearly  all 
night  by  rubbing  my  hands  and  legs  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  Some- 
times I  would  almost  give  up  In  despair,  but  again  feel  excited  to  renew  my 
exertions.  In  consequence  of  these  severe  chills,  I  have  worn  a  laced  stock- 
ing for  nearly  thirty  years.  My  bunk  was  directly  against  the  ballast-port, 
which  ¥788  not  caulked ;  and  when  there  was  a  snow-storm,  the  snow  blew 
through  on  my  bed  three  or  four  inches  deep.  This  was  one  advantage,  as 
I  could  otherwise  get  no  water  to  quenoh  my  thirst  A  gill  of  very  poor 
wine  and  twelve  ounces  of  sour,  musty  bread,  was  the  dally  allowance  for 
the  siok.  There  was  a  small  sheet-iron  stove  between  decks,  but  the  fuel 
was  green  and  scarce ;  but  as  there  were  always  a  number  of  peevish,  surly 
fellows  around  it,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  by  it;  though  I  was 
generally  lucky  enough  to  get  some  one  to  lay  a  slice  of  bread  on  it  for 
toasting;  to  put  into  my  wine  and  water.  We  sometimes  failed  to  get  our 
wine  for  several  successive  days ;  and  though  we  had  the  promise  of  its 
being  made  up  to  us,  the  promise  was  seldom  kept,  as  might  be  expected. 
With  the  little  money  my  uncle  gave  me,  I  sent  ashore  by  one  of  the 
nurses  and  bought  a  tin  pint-cup^  a  spoon,  a  few  orapges,  and  a  pound  or 
two  of  sugar ;  but  I  question  if  I  got  the  worth  of  my  money.  The  cup, 
however,  was  of  infinite  service.  We  were  always  careful  to  get  our  cups 
full  of  water  before  the  hatches  were  shut  down  for  the  nighty  though  we 
often  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  even  this  small  favor,  as  the  water  was 
not  easily  got  out  of  the  casks  which  were  frosen  up.  At  the  close  of  the 
day,  a  dozen  would  apply  for  water  at  one  time,  and  I  was  frequently 
obligsd  to  plead  hard  to  get  my  cup  filled.  My  bread  I  could  not  eat,  and 
gave  it  to  those  who  brought  me  water.  I  have  given  them  three  days' 
allowance  for  one  cup.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  strictest  economy, 
i«8tricting  myself  to  a  certain  number  of  swallows,  and  make  them  very 
small;  but  my  thirst  was  so  extreme,  that  I  sometimes  overrun  my 
number.  This  finally  became  a  fixed  habit  for  many  years ;  and  to  this 
day  I  find  myself  counting  my  swallows. 

For  the  honor  of  the  good  citizens  of  New  Tork,  I  must  not  omit  to  ieD 
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tho  reader  how  they  supplied  all  the  eick  with  a  pint  a-day  of  good  Bohea 
tea,  well  sweetened  with  molasses.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  saved  the  lives 
of  huudreds.  I  knew  no  person  on  board  of  this  hospital-ship,  and  owing 
to  the  severity  of  my  illness,  and  occasional  derangement,  cannot  give  full 
details,  which,  indeed,  would  be  revolting,  on  account  of  its  almost  in- 
credible filthineas.  My  prevailing  fear  was  that  I  should  die ;  and  that  ia 
consequence  of  my  ingratitade  and  wickedness,  hell  would  be  my  portion. 
I  had  frequently,  in  times  of  great  distress,  promised  an  amendment  of  life ; 
and  I  now  again  prayed  that  God  would  spare  me,  and  renewed  my  broken 
promises.  It  was  God's  good  pleasure  to  raise  me  up  again,  so  as  to  walk 
with  difficulty,  and  I  was  retumed  to  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  As  I  went 
below  into  this  abode  of  despur,  language  would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of 
its  melancholy  aspect  My  first  object  was  to  find  my  nncle.  Alas !  he 
was  sick,  and  was  required  to  return  in  the  same  boat  in  which  I  just  came ; 
and  I  could  only  be  indulged  in  an  interview  of  five  minutes.  Yet  even 
this  was  an  unspeakable  treat  to  me.  He  seemed  discouraged,  and  with 
tears  bade  me  adieu,  with  little  hope  of  ever  meeting  again.  I  shall  let  the 
reader  judge  my  feelings.  I  found  a  lad,  named  Stephe^  Nichqls^yeiy 
sick  and  low-spirited.  We  had  known,  and  were  much  attacfaf^  to  each 
other.  He  informed  me  of  the  fate  of  MV.  Davis,  our  gpnner,  and  this 
added  to  our  melancholy;  and  we  stalked  about  the  dec^  lamenting  our 
forlorn  condition.  In  a  few  days  orders  came  to  remOv^e  all  the  prisoners 
from  the  Jersey  to  transport-shipo,  that  the  ship  might«be  cleansed.  As 
soon  as  we  were  removed,  a  heavy  storm  came  on,  an;d^  the  ship  being  ex- 
cessively crowded  and  wet,  our  plight  "was  absolutely  distressing.  There 
was  not  room  for  each  one  lo  lie  down  on  deck,  and  many  took  violent 
colds,  myself  among  the  rest  In  a  few  da3rs  after  we  were  all  again  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Old  Jersey,  I  was  sent  off  again  to  a  hospital-ship ;  and  on 
doscendiog  the  hatchway,  I  met  my  uncle  Weymouth  1  Our  joy  at  meeting 
again  was  equal  to  our  despair  when  we  parted  some  time  before,  yet  it  may 
well  be  believed  there  was  bitterness  enough  in  our  cup  of  momentary  pleasure. 
My  uncle  was  depressed  in  spirit,  but  had  his  reason  in  his  distressing  ill- 
ness, and  it  pleased  God  to  continue  my  own  reason. '  He  slowly  recovered. 
It  cannot  be  pleasing  to  the  reader  nor  myself,  to  give  these  doleful 
details ;  yet  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  the  present  generation  to  know 
the,  fearful  sacrifices  our  fathers  endured  for  our  .benefit  Nay,  it  is  a 
'duty  to  study  all  their  sufferings,  in  these  days  of  luxurious  ease,  and  vain- 
glorious boasting.  The  trying  scenes  passed  by  these  prisoners,  were  various 
and  heart-rending.  Here,  for  instance,  near  me,  is  one  wuh  his  legs  frozen  ; 
I  have  seen  the  toes  and  bottom  of  the  feet  fall  off,  and  han^  down  by  th^ 
heel!  Two  brothers,  John  and  Abraham  Hall,  of  the  Scorpion's  crew, 
wore  dying,  as  one  lay  across  the  other ;  yet  this  was  tuiavoidable.  The 
men  who  were  near  swore  hard  at  John,  while  Abraham  cried  out  for  him 
to  get  off.  John  made  no  reply.  In  the  morning  he  was  dead,  and  hia 
brother  died  the  same  day.  Finally,  there  were  but  five  out  of  our  crew  of 
thirteen ;  the  rest  left  their  bones  here.  Yet  a  lai^er  portion  of  other  crewa 
died.  I  know  of  none  belonging  to  the  Scorpion  now  living,  except  myself, 
John  Stone,  of  Limington,  Maine,  was  one  of  them,  but  he  has  probably 
been  dead  many  years. 
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While  I  was  confined  with  my  uncle  on  the  second  hospital- ship,  we 
received  the  joyful  news  of'peace  !  It  would  have  been  still  more  joyful 
for  us  if  we  were  all  prepared  to  leave  this  dreadful  place.  Large  numbers 
were  released  from  the  Jereey  some  weeks  before,  on  what  terms,  I  never 
knew.  It  was  exceedingly  trying  to  our  feelings  to  see  our  companions  in 
suffering  daily  leaving  us,  till  the  ship  was  almo:»t  deserted,  without  know- 
ing our  own  fate.  However,  we  gained  strength  slowly.  A  cartel  was  soon 
sent  from  Rhode  Island,  to  take  homo  some  from  that  State,  and  the  com- 
mander of  our  hospital-^hip  had  the  humanity  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
us  taken  with  them,  and,  to  our  unspeakable  joy,  he  consented.  When  we 
lefi  the  hospital-ship,  only  seven  or  eight  remained,  and  most  of  them  were 
convalescent  * 

On  our  departure  we  had  to  sign  some  kind  of  agreement,  with  a  promise 
to  report  ourselves  at  the  commissary's  office  in  Rhode  Island.  We  now 
most  willingly  bade  adieu  to  the  villainous  Old  Jersey,  and  all  her  hospital- 
ships.  Considering  the  time  of  the  year,  our  passage  through  the  Sound 
was  favorable ;  and  one  morning  before  sunrise,  we  joyfully  set  our  feet  once 
more  upon  the  land  of  liberty.  According  to  promise,  we  gave  our  names  at 
the  cominissarj^'s  office  as  prisoners  from  the  Old  Jersey.  A  trifling  circum- 
stance happened  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression nti  my  mind.  As  we  passed  a  bake-house,  we  saw  a  fine  heap  of 
burning  coals  just  drawn  from  the  oven.  We  were  much  chilled,  and  went 
in  to  warn,  onnselves :  we  had  not  had  such  a  favor  for  the  whole  winter. 
The  baker,  who  saw  us  warming,  came  running  down  the  stairs  in  haste ; 
but  noticing  two  siieh  odd  figures,  he  suddenly  halted  on  the  stairs.  Then 
he  approached  u^  slowly,  and  inquired  if  we  were  from  the  prison-ship. 
We  told  him  we  were.  '* Really,"  said  he,  "you  look  as  if  you  wai]t  some 
friend  !  Are  you  not  hungry  ?  Come,  go  with  me.''  So  saying,  he  led  us 
up  stairs,  where  his  family  resided.  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  get 
up  stairs,  supporting  myself  like  a  child,  by  putting  my  hands  on  the  steps. 
On  entering  the  room  we  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  with  a  child  on  her 
lap.  The  room  was  handsomely  furnished,  and  a  nice  looking  woman  was 
in  attendance.  "My  dear,"  said  the  baker,  ''can't  you  give  these  men 
some  break  fust  ?  They  have  come  from  the  prison-ship."  "0  yes,",  said 
the  lady,  with  a  very* sympathetic  and  modest  air;  and  immediately  gave 
directioTis  to  the  girl  to  make  ready.  The  contrast  between  our  present 
and  former  situation  was  so  striking  that  I  felt  extreme  embarrassment,  and. 
therefore  had  great  reluctance  in  accepting  the  hospitality.  "Come,  sit 
down,  sit  down,"  said  the  gentleman,  "and  make  yourselves  as  comfortable 
ss  yon  can  :  you  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  I  You  have  been  sick, 
but  you  have  now  got  among  your  friends  again  ! "  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  we  are 
not  fit  to  be  where  clean  people  are  ;  we  are  troubled  with  vermin."  "  0 ! 
never  mind,  sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  he.  The  modest  and  friendly  de- 
portment of  his  charming  lady  deeply  affected  me,  and  my  tears  freely 
flowed.  In:(tead  of  a  haughty,  disdainful  air,  which  too  many  would  have 
shown,  on  the  introduction  to  a  drawing-n»om  of  a  couple  of  dirty  fellows, 
she  was  in  p(*rfect  contrast  to  all  this  prevalent  pride.  If  I  had  not  seen 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  shed  any  myself. 
I  scarcely  know  of  an  event  in  all  my  checkered  life  that  has  made  so  in- 
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delible  an  impression.  A  thousand  times  I  have  said  within  my  hearty  "A 
thousand  blessings  rest  upon  thee !"  I  much  regret  that  I  du  ifbt  know  the 
name  of  our  kind  entertainera.  I  have  never  been  in  Rhode  Inland  since ; 
but  if  I  were  in  the  same  street  again,  I  believe  I  ooul  i  point  out  the  boose, 
if  it  is  still  standing.  Our  breakfast  was  of  chocolate,  ham,  eggs^  apd  warm 
bread  j'lst  from  the  oven.  It  was  consoling  that  none  were  present  at  the 
table  but  ourselves,  as  it  would  have  been  verj  mortifying  to  persons  in  oor 
situation.  For  months  we  had  not  made  a  comfortable  meal :  oor  appetitss 
were  k^en  :  we  were  well  nigh  famished,  and  consequently,  we  were  in 
great  danger  from  over-eating.  My  uncle  gave  me  a  gentle  jog  to  forbear; 
but  as  he  continued  eating,  I  had  the  politeness  to  keep  him  ccmpaoy. 
When  he  left  off,  I  also  quit  We  could  only  say  to  our  kind  host  And 
hostess,  "We  are  quite  obliged  to  you,'*  without  in  the  least  doubting  that 
we  were  as  welcome  as  we  were  thankful. 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  to  Providence.  We  were  moneyless ;  bat  the 
master  of  a  packet  agreed  to  take  oor  hammocks  which  we  brought  from 
the  hospital-ship.  It  was  nearly  night  when  we  reached  Providence.  We 
had  but  little  clothing,  and  rolling  up  our  blankets  for  packs,  and  striogiog 
them  to  our  backs,  we  stepped  on  shore.  In  our  forlorn  condition,  we  bad 
no  thought  of  sleeping  in  a  bed ;  and  we  wersba  hundred  miles  from  home. 
We  stalked  up  the  street  in  Providence,  wondering  where  we  should  find  a 
lodging.  Yet  this  anxiety  was  but  trifling,  compared  to  our  exaltation  at 
the  thought  of  being  in  the  land  of  liberty,  and  boyond  the  reach  of  Britiab 
tyranny.  We  had  not  vralked  twenty  rods  from  the  wharf,  when  a  gentle- 
man standing  in  the  door  of  a  drugstore  hailed  us.  '*  Where  are  you  from, 
friends  ? — from  New  York  ?  "  **  Yes,  sir."  **  Don't  you  want  some  refresh* 
ment  ?  Stop  in  that  gate,  and  go  into  the  house."  The  gentlemsn  met 
us  in  the  kitchen  with  a  bottle  and  a  glass,  and  gave  us  a  cordial  He  tben 
ordered  some  victuals  on  the  table,  and  requested  us  to  eat ;  which  offer 
we  were  not  slow  to  accept  We  thanked  our  benefactor,  and  went  on  onr 
journey.  We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods,  when  a  gentleman  met  my  ancle, 
who  was  a  little  ahead  of  me,  and  viewed  him  closely.  He  then  cast  bis 
eye  on  me,  and  having  Ipoked  steadily  for  a  moment^  passed  me.  After 
going  several  rods,  he  turned  quickly  round,  and  followed  me,  putting  a 
dollar  in  my  hand,  saying,  ''You  are  from  New  York — here,  divide  this 
between  you."  He  turned  in  haste,  and  would  hardly  hear  me  say,  "I 
thank  you."  I  thought  he  seemed  half  inclined  to  give  something  to  roy 
uncle,  when  he  met  him,  for  he  had  his  hands  in  his  small  olothes'  pocketSj 
but  he  did  not  We  walked  on  for  half  a  mile :  it  was  now  sunset,  and  we 
thought  of  trying  for  a  lodging,  but  did  not  expect  more  than  to  lie  on  the 
floor  by  a  fire.  I  therefore  knocked  at  a  door,  when  a  young  woman 
appeared,  looking  quite  astonished.  "Madam,  can  we  lie  by  your  fire 
to-night?"  inquired  L  Without  answering,  she  cried  out,  "Mother,  I 
really  believe  these  men  came  from  the  same  place  Jack  ICobinson  did !  *' 
The  old  lady  then  came  rushing  into  the  entry  with  one  or  two  well-grown 
girls,  and  began  rapidly  questioning  us.  After  answering  some  of  her  qaes- 
dons,  I  began  to  urge  some  of  my  own ;  and  the  first  was  to  know  where 
this  Jack  Robinson  lived ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  girl  mentioned  his  name,  I  had 
an   impression  that  we  should  have  good  quarters  for  the  night;  and  I 
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recollected  e  prieoner  of  that  name,  though  I  had  no  acqua!iitanoe  with  him. 
They  then  pointed  to  the  house  hard  by.    We  almost  broke  away  from  the 
good  woman  and  her  g:irls,  and  called  at  Mr.  Robtnson'e  shop  door.    The 
good  man  came  to  the  door  himself,  and  as  soon  as  we  inquired  if  Jack 
RolHnson  lived  there,  the  good  old  gentleman 'exclaimed,  "Qod  bless  yon! 
Why  here  is  some  more  of  them !    Why,  ho  is  my  dear  son ;  come  in, 
eon^e  in  i    Why,  Jaek  has  just  got  home  :  we  thought  he  was  dead,  and 
never  expected  to  see  him  agun  !    Gome  in,  you  dear  souls,  come  inl'* 
The  tears  ran  freely  down  his  cheeks ;  his  house  was  open  to  receive  us,  and 
hia  wife  and  daughters  were  equally  friendly.    Jack  was  as  lively  as  a  bird ; 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  he  had  not  been  sick.    When  we  were  about  to 
retire  for  the  night,  we  requested  that  the  carpet  might  be  removed,  that  we 
might  lie  before  the  fire  in  our  blankets.     "  0  no,  you  must  go  to  bed." 
We  objected  that  we  were  not  in  a  fit  condition ;  and  finally,  the  old  gentle- 
man consented  that  we  should  lie  on  tile  floor,  but  would  not  agree  to  have 
the  carpet  removed,  as  we  desired.    After  breakfast  next  morning,  m'o  took 
Seave  of  this  happy  family.    Our  progress  was  only  about  four  miles  that 
day.  and  on  the  next,  but  one ;  for  tha  weather  was  cold,  and  we  very 
senaibly  felt  the  consequences  of  eating  too  freely.    At  Br.  Mann's  tavern, 
hta  sons  gave  us  some  money.    When  we  were  within  ten  miles  of  Provi- 
dence, we  called  at  a  red  house  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.    Here  we  were 
allowed  to  stay  all  nighty  but  were  expected  to  pajf  for  our  entertainment 
We   found  we  could  get  horses  at  this  place.     The  landlord,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  had  two  sons,  rather  stupid,  but  fond  of  money.    There  were  also 
one  or  two  maiden  ladies  in  the  family,  and  a  family  of  negroes.     Wo 
plainly  told  them  our  situation,  and  that  we  only  wished  to  lie  by  their 
kitchen  fire.    The  landlady  furnished  us  an  economical  supper :  her  gene- 
roeity  was  quite  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  baker,  the  apothecary,  and  the 
Robinson  family.    We  bargained  with  the  close  old  man  and  his  sons,  to 
take  us  to  a  certain  village  about  twelve  miles  distant ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
say  whether  it  was  Walpole,  Dedham,  or  Attleborough.     The  money  we 
got  from  Dr.  Mann's  sonti,  went  as  part  payment  for  our  horse  fare  and 
scanty  supper.    After  all  the  family  had  retired,  however,  the  negroes 
began,  in  whispers,  to  be  very  inquisitive,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  have 
their  liberty,  with  others,  at  the  close  of  the  war.     The  old  black  woman 
went  on  to  say  how  faithfully  she  had  served  her  masser  and  missey,  and  how 
deblish  covetous^  they  were :   **  Dey  would  starve  poor  negro.     Dey  old 
masser  and  missey  had  money  enough,  but  dey  am  too  stingy  to  lay  out  a 
copper ;  and  poor  negro  hab  to  steal  bittles,  or  else  dey  would  starve.''     The 
old  wroman  granted  herself  the  liberty  to  lay  aside  some  provisions  for  her- 
self and  children's  supper.    When  the  family  were  asleep,  she  made  us 
welcome  to  take  supper  with  them,  and  we  did  not  need  urging. 

The  next  day  we  mounted  our  horses  and  pursued  our  journey.  I  rode 
a  small,  gentle  beast,  but  could  not  bear  Uf  have  the  animal  go  out  of  a 
walk.  The  old  bachelor  who  went  with  us  was  in  a  hurry  to  return,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  gave  my  horse  a  clap,  which  started  him  into  a  brisk 
trot,  which  caused  me  to  double  down  upon  tho  saddle,  and  check  the 
reins  as  quick  as  possible,  for  the  severe  jolting  almost  took  my  life.  As 
soon  as  I  recovered  breath,  I  assailed  the  old  fellow  with  such  an  avalanche 
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of  hard  words  that  he  turned  pale,  and  attempted  no  more  to  driTe 
my  horse. 

It  was  lata  io  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  village.  There  had 
heen  a'  town«meeting  that  day,  and  as  there  were  many  in  the  town  who 
did  not  live  on  the  public  road,  there  was  no  small  curiosity  manifested  at 
fleeing  such  queer  objects  as  ourselyes,  pass  through  the  street  Nod« 
were  intoxicated,  yet  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of  them  were  not 
merry,  especially  as  this  was  the  first.town-meeting  since  the  jo;  ful  news  of 
peace.  Among  the  crowd  were  many  old  men,  who,  for  the  last  seven 
years,  had  assembled  to  talk  of  their  country's  adversity.  They  soon  formed 
a  circle  round  us,  and  were  extremely  inquisitive  to  know  all  about  us,  and 
how  we  had  fared.  Wo. gratified  their  patriotic  curiosity,  while  the  bowl 
went  round ;  but  we  cautiously  avoided  drinking,  having  already  suffered  sp 
much  from  over-eating,  after  the  long  famine  we  endured  while  prisoners. 
At  length  an  old  patriot  made  a  motion  that  a  little  contribution  be  made 
to  assist  us  on  our  way  home.  A  handful  of  silver  change,  amounting  to 
about  three  doilara,  was  collected,  and  the  landlord  agreed  to  give  us 
supper,  i^nd  lodging  in  his  bar-room. 

On  our  way  next  day,  we  called  at  an  elegant  house  in  Roxbnry,  to 
warm  and  rest  ourselves.  The  lady  had  a  dinner-party  from  Boston,  but  she 
oarae  out  into  the  kitchen  richly  dressed,  exclaiming,  "  Bless  me  !  where  did 
these  poor  creatures  come  from  1 "  Then  turning  to  us,  "  Why,  you  must  be 
in  a  suffering  condition  !  Don 't  you  want  something  to  eat  ?"  Saying  to 
the  servant,  "  Do  get  some  wine  for  them — get  roe  some  eggs ;  let  theoi 
take  an  egg  with  a  little  wine :  it  will  be  comforting  to  their  stomachs 
They  must  have  some  victuals — girls  do  set  the  table."  My  uncle  had  a 
violent  {Miin  in  one  eye,  and  lost  the  sight  of  it  for  awhile.  The  good  lady 
pitied  him  much,  prescribed  for  him,  and  had  it  bound  up.  We  feasted  on 
roust-turkey,  and  other  bounties,  with  which  her  table  was  loaded,  and  with 
many  kind  winhes,  went  on  our  way.  At  Boston,  we  received  many  atten- 
tionB  from  Mr.  Drown,  a  gentleman  of  about  seventy-five,  and  a  high  whig. 
His  estate  had  suffered  much  while  the  British  were  in  Boston.  The  old 
gentleman  said  he  "  was  born  fifty  years  too  soon,  to  see  the  glory  of  Amer- 
ica." He  did  not  suffer  us  to  go  |.^nnilesiS,  and  called  on  some  of  his 
friends  to  assist  us,  though  we  still  bad  most  of  the  money  collected  for  us 
at  the  town-meeting. 

We  hired  homes  to  take  us  on  by  short  stages  to  Hampton  Falls.  Here 
I  had  to  psrt  with  my  uncle.  He  had  a  journey  of  twenty  miles  to  Epping, 
and  I  had  about  fifteen  miles  to  travel.  My  younger  brother,  SHmuel, 
hearing  that  I  was  on  the  road,  met  me  several  mile«i  fi\>m  home,  and 
brought  me  a  hor^e ;  but  I  was  still  so  weak  that  I  could  not  bear  to  let 
him  go  faMter  than  a  walk. 

Tims  it  pleased  a  merciful  Providence  to  return  me  to  my  afflicted 
mother.  She  wept  bitterly  to  see  ht-r  {xxtr  emaciated  son.  She  was  still  a 
mourner  for  Thomas.  My  dear  listen)  were  all  affection.  When  roy 
bn^ther,  who  t(M)k  me  into  another  room  to  divest  me  of  my  chithing,  shw 
my  bones  projecting  here  and  there,  he  fainted.  1  was  now  taken  very  ill, 
but  had  every  attention.  -  It  wh.s  most  surprising  how  1  could  have  |>ur- 
formed  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles,  so  feeble  and  ill-clad  as  I  wais, 
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and  in  the  depth  of  witter.  But  a  reaction  now  took  place,  and  I  had  a 
long  and  severe  illness.  In  the  spring,  however,  I  began  to  amend  veiy 
slowly. 

In  the  spring  of  1785, 1  made  another  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
sloop  Randolph.  We  discharged  our  cargo  nt  Trinidad,  and  on  our  return, 
touched  at  Barbadoes  and  St.  Eustatia  to  purchase  provisions,  ours  having 
been  exhausted  in  our  long  passage,  and  we  arrived  in  Portsmouth  in 
November. 

In  the  following  spring,  I  made  yet  another  voyage,  in  the  ship  Lydia, 
oommanded  by  my  old  friend  Captain  Tibbits,  to  Lisbon,  by  way  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  where  we  took  a  aargo  of  lumber  and  turpentine.  Nothing 
uncommon  occurred  till  we  reached  the  coast  of  Portugal  We  stood  along 
the  coast  under  easy  sail,  not  wishing  to  approach  near  the  land.  The 
Algerines,  at  this  period,  were  committing  depredations  on  our  commerce. 
Kot  long  before  this.  Captain  O'Brien  was  taken  by  these  pirates,  with  all 
his  orew,  and  kept  in  slavery  many  years.  We  had  good  reason  to  be  in 
fear  of  them,  and  kept  a  bright  look  out 

One  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  lay  in  my  berth,  I  heard  what 
seemed  the  distant  sound  of  a  human  voice.  At  this  time  the  captain  was 
on  deck  talking.  Listening  again,  I  heard  the  voice  again ;  and  now  felt 
greatly  alarmed ;  and  soon  discovered  that  the  watch  on  deck  heard  the 
same  sound.  The  sound  became  more  and  more  distinct,  and  neared  us 
raftidly.  We  were  greatly  alarmed.  It  was  now  time  to  be  up  and  doing. 
All  hands  were  immediately  on  deck.  There  was  no  question  that  the 
sound  came  from  an  Algerine  galley,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  us.  She  soon  hailed  us  in  different  languages.  Captain  Tibbitts,  who 
had  the  helm,  gave  them  evasive  answers.  Never  were  people  more 
alarmed  than  we;  never  did  a  crew  make  sail  quicker.  Wo  set  our  top- 
gallants, hauled  our  wind  a  little,  and  got  out  our  studding-sails.  By  the 
time  we  could  do  this,  our  pursuer  was  within  twenty  yards  of  us !  She 
feigned  to  be  in  distress,  and  designed  to  decoy  us ;  for,  having  lain  under 
the  land  without  any  sails  set,  she  was  not  discovered  by  us  in  the  daylight^ 
while  all  our  movements  had  been  closely  watched  :  and  the  maneuver  was, 
in  sea  phrase,  to  run  athwart  of  our  fore-foot.  Being  to  the  leeward,  how- 
ever, she  had  to  depend  on  oars.  The  original  design  was  tloubtless  to 
hoani  us,  but  when  we  were  likely  to  shoot  by,  to  decoy  us.  Not  a  rag  of 
sail^lid  she  show  till  she  had  completely  gained  our  wake,  and  the  chase 
was  made  with  a  full  press  of  sail.  But  our  ship  was  an  excellent  sailer, 
and  soon  b^an  to  leave  her ;  and  ^fter  a  brief  chase,  finding  she  was  no 
match  for  us,  she  took^in  sails,  and  the  Algerine  pirate  was  soon  lost  sight 
ot  Thus  by  the  mercy  of  Gotl,  we  escaped  murder  or  slavery.  The  next 
day  we  got  into  Lisbon,  and  reported  the  particulars.  A  government  brig 
immediately  went  in  pursuit ;  with  what  success,  I  never  learned. 

Among  the  numerous  objectB  of  interest^  was  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  by 
earthquakes.  Our  ship  lay  near  a  large  castle  surrounded  by  water,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake ;  and  our  boat  often  passed 
over  other  sunken  places.  I  also  noticed  tokens  of  those  awful  calamities 
on  shore.  What  greatly  astonished  me,  was  the  hundreds  of  wagon  loads 
of  fmits  of  all  kinds  piled  up  in  the  market  square— grapes  of  manf 
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Turieties,  6gs,  oranges,  lemons,  everything,  in  incredible  ftbandanoe.  Hun* 
dreds  of  females  in  companies  were  riding  on  jacks,  with  large  hampers  of 
fruit  slung  on  each  side,  going  to  market  It  was  carious  to  walk  throngU 
the  market  and  see  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fish.  Fishermen 
had  their  families  in  boats,  and' I  doubted  whether  many  of  them  had  any 
other  habitation.  In  their  boats  they  kept  a  small  tub^  with  some  gravel  !n 
it,  and  a  small  iron  grate,  on  which  they  pnt  coal,  and  cooked  their  fish  in 
earthen  pots.  When  they  came  from  selling  fish  in  the  market^  they  would 
bring  large  water-melons  in  their  arms,  and  eat  them  with  stewed  fish. 
1'hey  made  free  use  of  raw  onions,  some  of  which  were  as  laige  as  a  com- 
mon saucer,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  I  did  not  notice  that  thej 
had  any  other  vegetable,  bread,  or  meat. 

In  one  street,  called  "  Rag  Fair,"  all  the  shops  were  occupied  by  Jews 
who  sold  clothing.  The  moment  one  enters  this  odd-looking  vicinage,  hia 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  vociferations  of  these  Israelites,  standing  in  their 
shop-doors.  They  beckoned  from  both  sides  of  the  street^  to  inveigle  a 
l>assenger  inside.  To  effect  this  object^  so  dear  to  their  hearts*  all  sorts  of 
gestures  and  maneuvers  are  brought  into  play.  When  the  door  of  any  one 
of  them  is  approached,  he  is  beset  and  surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  these 
shysters,  all  fully  determined  to  drive  a  bargain.  When  any  one  succeeds 
in  getting  a  persoi^  inside,  he  is  shown  articles  in  great  variety ;  this,  that^ 
and  the  other,  is  urged  on  him  :  the  goods  are  cheapened  again  and  again. 
**  Here,  take  this  for  so  much,''  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  out  of 
their  clutches  without  buying  something ;  and  whatever  it  is,  the  bnyer  is 
done  for.  On  leaving  the  shop  he  is  sure  to  be  seized  by  a  dozen  more,  and 
happy  is  he,  if  he  escapes  their  importunities,  and  gets  into  the  street  again 
with  a  whole  skin.  We  often  passed  through  this  street,  for  no  other  object 
but  to  see  those  unmitigated  sharpers  display  their  peculiar  cunning,  and 
tricks  of  trade. 

One  evening  about  sunset,  as  I  was  going  on  board  the  ship,  I  saw  about 
fifty  men  carrying  a  cable  on  their  shoulders;  and  when  a  certain  bell 
began  to  ring,  a  laige  number  of  them  left  their  burdens  to  others,  and  for 
the  space  of  a  minute  attended  to  their  devotions,  crossing  themselves*  and 
tolling  their  beads.  It  was  curious  to  notice  how  patiently  the  others  stood 
under  their  heavy  burden,  until  their  fellows  returned. 

The  streets  were  very  narrow,  but  there  was  here  and  there  an  open 
square.  At  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  in  one  comer,  a  wax  statue  of  the 
Virgin  was  placed,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  inclosed  in  glass^  and 
with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms.  All  the  Portuguese,  gentle  or  simple, 
were  careful  to  take  off  their  hats  when  they  passed  on  that  side  of  the 
street  where  the  image  stood.  As  for  me,  having  no  proclivities  of  that 
sort,  I  took  care  to  keep  on  the  other  side.  One  day  a  funeral  procession 
came  along,  and  having  the  curiosity  to  examine  it*  I  stepped  into  a  shoe* 
maker's  shop.  Suddenly  I  found  a  fellow  fumbling  about  my  head  with  a 
long  pole,  with  which  he  nearly  uncapt  me,  and  would  have  succeeded 
if  I  had  not  held  it  on,  might  and  main.  This  caused  the  fellow  to  be 
more  resolute,  and  I  got  some  pretty  hard  thumps  on  my  head.  The  man 
of  the  shop  then  gave  me  the  hint  to  take  off  my  hat,  which  I  was  not  alow 
to  do,  when  I  knew  the  cause  of  his  holy  rage.    I  afterward  asoeitaiaed 
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that  it  gavo  them  great  offonse  to  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  tbett 
sacred  imagea,  pictures,  and  what  not     We  live  and  learn,  thought  I. 

On  another  occasion  I  noticed  a  large  collection  of  people  near  a  31  ark et- 
sqnare.  Drawing  near,  I  observed  a  corpse  on  a  bier,  and  a  bald-headed 
ffiar  standing  at  the  head,  in  a  tone  of  mock-solemnity,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  a  long  sentence  in  .some  unknown  tongue.  On  the  stomach  of 
the  oorpae,  which  was  a  female,  was  a  large  earthen  basin.  The  bosom 
was  bare,  and  just  above  the  left  breast^  a  deep  wound  had  been  inflicted 
with  a  laige  dagger.  The  priest  and  the  Portuguese  spectators  looked  sad, 
and  a  sad  sight  it  was.  One  and  another  would  drop  some  change  into  the 
basin,  which  contained  about  three  dollars,  which  the  priest  appeared 
anxious  to  increase.  We  were  informed  that  the  husband  of  this  woman 
committed  the  horrid  deed,  having  suspected  his  wife's  chastity ;  for  she 
had  been  walking  in  the  evening  with  another  man.  The  husband  had 
followed,  and  killed  her  with  the  dagger  he  had  concealed  in  his  coat- 
deeve.  The  murderer  then  fled  to  the  church,  and  put  his  finger  in  the 
key-bole,  which  act  protected  him !  The  use  made  of  the  money  is  for 
any  intelligent  reader  to  imagine. 

But  it  is  time  to  think  of  returning  to  my  native  land.  We  took  part  of 
a  cargo  at  Lisbon,  and  sailed  to  St.  Ubes  for  the  remainder,  and  were  con- 
veyed off  the  coast  with  a  number  of  other  vessels,  by  a  Portuguese  frigate. 
On  our  passage  homeward  we  had  tempestuous  weather.  It  was  November. 
We  were  several  times  driven  back  by  fierce  winds ;  our  sails  were  split, 
and  we  were  out  of  fuel  and  provisions.  Our  caboose  was  carried  over- 
board, whence  we  were  in  great  danger  of  following.  My  boxes  of  chocolate 
and  some  other  merchandise,  which  I  took  as  an  adventure  at  Lisbon,  I 
could  not  sell  to  advantage,  and  so  I  had  to  keep  it  for  a  home  market 
This  bad  luck,  however,  saved  us  from  absolute  starvation^  having  become 
reduced  to  a  quarter  allowance ;  and  we  had  a  pint  of  chocolate  twice  a  day, 
in  consequence  of  my  untoward  luck  in  not  being  able  to  sell  it  I  In  bad 
weather  we  had  to  pump  all  the  time,  as  the  ship  was  heavily  laden.  Once 
she  leaked  so  much  that  we  despaired  of  freeing  her,  and  soon  expected 
to  find  ocean  graves ;  but  the  same  good,  and  gracious,  and  ever-watchful 
Providence,  whose  mercies  had  followed  me  all  my  days,  in  all  my 
wanderings,  and  ingratitude,  and  forgetfulness  of  Him,  had  better  things 
in  store  for  me,  and  designed  me  for  some  useful  purposes  then  to  me 
unknown. 

We  reached  the  desired  haven  of  Portsmouth,  my  native  home,  in  safety, 
to  the  great  joy  of  my  surviving  friends.  My  uncle  Weymouth  soon  paid 
mo  a  visit  He  had  not  been  at  sea  since  his  deliverance  from  the  Old 
Jersey.  To  me  it  seemed  a  merciful  Providence  that  I  had  been  induced 
by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  my  uncle  to  abandon  all  thought  of  any  future 
voyage,  and  settle  down  with  him  in  the  country  on  a  farm,  in  New 
Hampshire. 


The  preceding  narrative  n  not  without  a  wholesome  moral)  while  it 
•ffofds  many  viyid  pictures  of  an  age  of  heroic  suffering,  in  the  cause  of 
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liberty.  We  may  well  wonder  at  our  hero's  strong  propensity  for 
roving.  While  nearly  all  his  early  associates  passed  away  **  like  the  swift 
ships"  on  a  tempestuous  nea,  he  was  spared  to  more  useful  ends.  His  tala 
of  hardship  and  almost  incredible  suffering,  is  left  not  so  much  for  imita- 
tion, as  instruction  and  admonition.  Not  till  he  became  weary  in  his  lor^; 
and  vain  chase  of  phantoms,  did  he  give  them  up.  His  experience  was  of 
much  value  in  after  life,  when  he  became  a  successful  minister  of  tbt 
gospel    He  died  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


NARRATIVE 


OV  TUB 


CRUISE    OF    THE    ESSEX, 


A  DNITSD  ITATn  nUGATB,  UNDBft  TUB  OOMMANO  Or  CAPTAIN  DAVID  FORTKR,  MAOB 
TO  THE  rAOUlO  OGKA^T,  IN  THX  TXAU  1813,  1813,  AND  1814,  THE  PEEIOO  OF  THE   • 

LAST  WAR  WITH   GREAT   BRITAIN. 


Ths  three  years'  cruise  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Essex  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
snterprises  in  the  history  of  the  naral  marine  of  this  or  any  other  nation. 
She  was  the  first  American  man-of-war  that  ever  weathered  the  storms  of 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  firat  that  ever  unfurled  the  star-spangled 
banner  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

The  journal  of  this  cruise,  by  Captain  Porter,  the  bold  and  skillful  com- 
mander of  the  Essex,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  the  year  1815,  and 
is  repaete  with  novel  and  fascinating  adventures.  From  it  this  narrative  is 
mainly  derived. 

The  Essex  was  a  ship  of  considerable  note  in  our  navy.  She  was  a  small 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1799.  She  was  em* 
ployed  in  the  war  with  Tripoli ;  and  in  that  with  Great  Britain,  bad  the 
first  successful  combat  with  the  enemy.  This  event  occurred '  in  the  sum- 
mer Of  1812)  when,  after  an  engagement  of  eight  minutes,  off  our  Atlantic 
coast,  his  majesty's  ship  Alert  struck  her  flag  to  the  Essex,  then  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Porter.  It  is  true  that  she  was  far  inferior  to  the 
American  ;  but  so  exaggerated  had  become  the  opinion  of  the  British  prow- 
en,  that  impossibilities  were  sometimes  looked  for,  and  hence  the  feebleness 
of  her  resistance  excited  surprise. 

In  the  succeeding  autumn,  the  Essex,  Constitution,  and  Hornet  were 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Commodore  Bainhridge.  The  last  two  were 
lying  in  the  port  of  Boston,  and  the  Essex  in  the  Delaware.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  the  last  two  got  to  sea ;  orders  having  been  sent  previously  to 
Captain  Porter,  to  rendezvous  at  Port  Praya,  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago ;  and 
secondly  at  Fernando  Noronha.  Other  places  were  also  pointed  out  to  him» 
until  a  time  mentioned,  when,  if  he  failed  to  fall  in  with  the  other  vessels, 
ho  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  discretion.  As  he  did  fail  in  his 
tttetrpts,  his  independent  action  resulted  in  the  memorable  cruise  which 
we  here  outline. 

In  obedience  to  instructions,  Captain  Porter  left  the  capos  of  Delaware  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1812.    He  had  a  very  full  crew,  319  officers  and  men, 
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and  from  thu  muster  roll  before  us,  it  seems  that  they  must  nearly  all  ha^e 
been  natives  of  the  United  States,  as  is  indicated  by  the  names.  Anothet 
fact  is  worthy  of  mentioning  in  this  oonnection,  as  showing  a  cuslom  of  that 
day  :  out  of  the  whole  number,  two  hundred  and  eighty-oight  bad  not  any 
middle  names,  and  of  the  thirty-one  who  had,  eighteen  were  officers. 

The  yessel  was  well  supplied  with  stores,  and  put  in  the  best  possible 
state  for  service.  A  double  supply  of  clothing  was  provided,  and  fnii^ 
Tegetables,  and  lime  juice,  as  anti-scorbutics.  *'  We  left  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,*'  says  Porter,  "with  the  wind  from  the  northward,  which 
gradually  hauled  around  to  the  westward,  blowing  fresh,  with  thick 
weather,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  were  enabled  to  weather  the 
dangerous  shoals  of  Chinooteague.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  wind 
hauled  around  to  the  westward,  and  increased  to  a  gale.  Got  the  ship 
under  snug  sail,  and  secured  our  masts  by  setting  up  the  rigging,  which, 
being  new,  had  stretched  considerably.  The  ship  being  very  deep,  we 
found  her  unusually  laborsome  and  uncomfortable  :  her  straining,  occasioned 
by  her  deep  rolling,  opened  her  water-ways,  and  kept  the  berth-deck  full  of 
water,  damaged  a  great  deal  of  our  provisions  stowed  on  it^  and  wet  all  the 
bedding  and  clothes  of  the  crew ;  found  also  the  coal-hole  full  of  water ; 
found  a  leak  somewhere  between  the  cutwater  and  stem,  but  in  other 
respects  found  the  ship  tight ;  for,  after  scuttling  the  birth-deck  and  bulk- 
head of  the  coal-hole,  found  we  could  easily  keep  her  free  by  pumping  a 
few  minutes  every  two  hours. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  river,  the  crew  had  been  put  on  allowanoe  of 
half  a  gallon  of  water  each  man  per  day  ;  and  being  desirous  of  making  oar 
provisions  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  having  views,  at  the  same  time, 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  crew,  I  caused  the  allowance  of  the  bread 
to  be  reduced  one  half,  and  issued  in  lieu  of  the  remainder  half  a  pound  of 
potatoes,  or  the  same  quantity  of  apples.  Every  other  article  of  provisions 
was  reduced  one  third,  excepting  rum,  of  which  the  full  allowance  was 
served  out  raw  to  the  cook  of  each  mess  (the  crew  being  divided  into  messes 
of  eight,  and  a  cook  being  allowed  to  each),  who  were  accountable  for  the 
faithful  distribution  of  it  For  the  undrawn  provisions  the  purser's  steward 
was  directed  to  issue  due-bills,  with  assurances  on  my  part  that  they  shoold 
be  paid  the  amount  on  our  arrival  in  porL  Orders  were  given  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  catching  rain-water  for  the  stock,  of  which  we  had  a  lai^ge 
quantity  on  board,  every  mess  in  the  ship  being  supplied  with  pigs  and 
poultry.  The  allowanoe  of  candles  was  reduced  one  half,  and  economy 
established  respecting  the  consumption  of  wood  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
ship's  stores.  Habits  of  cleanliness  and  care  with  respect  to  clothing  were 
strongly  recommended  to  the  officers  and  crew.  I  now  gave  a  general 
pardon  for  all  offenses  committed  on  board ;  recommended  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship ;  held  out  prospects  of  reward  to  those 
who  should  be  vigilant  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  gave  assur* 
ances  that  the  first  mau  I  should  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  punish* 
ing  should  receive  three  dozen  lashes,  expressing,  however,  a  hope  that 
punishment  during  the  cruise  would  bo  altogether  unnecessary.  I  directed, 
as  a  standing  regulation,  that  the  ship  should  be  fumigated  in  every  pert 
each  morning,  by  pouring  vinegar  on  a  red-hot  shot,  and  confided  to  Lieuten* 
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ant  Fincb  tbe  snperintendance  of  the  berth-deck,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
cleanly  and  wholesome  state.  Lime  being  provided  in  tight  casks,  for  the 
purpose  ofwhite- washing,  and  sand  for  dry-rubbing  it,  and  orders  given  not 
to  wet  it  if  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  avoiding  it,  a  comfortable  place 
was  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  on  the  berth-deck  ;  cleats 
were  put  up  for  the  slinging  as  many  hammocks  as  possible  on  the  gun- 
deck  ;  and  orders  given  that  no  wet  clothes  or  wet  provisions  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  berth-deck,  or  that  the  crew  should  be  per- 
mitted to  eat  anywhere  but  on  the  gun-deck,  except  in  bad  weather. 
Having  established  the  above  and  other  regulations,  as  regarded  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crew,  I  exhorted  the  officers  to  keep  them  occupied  con- 
stantly during  working  honra,  in  some  useful  employment,  and  directed 
that  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  should  be 
allowed  to  them  for  amusement,  when  the  duties  of  the  ship  would  admit. 

Prior  to  the  pilot*s  leaving  us,  I  caused  him  to  deliver  into  my  possession 
all  letters  which  might  have  been  given  him  by  the  crew,  apprehensive 
that,  from  some  accidental  cause,  they  might  have  become  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  otir  destination  ;  they  all  however  contained  only  conjectures,* 
except  one,  the  writer  of  which  asserted,  as  he  stated  from  good  authority, 
that  we  were  bound  on  the  coast  of  Africa :  as  some  of  their  conjectures 
were  not  far  from  being  correct^  I  thought  it  best  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
them,  and  forbid  the  pilot's  taking  any  more  without  my  consent.  To  the 
officers  who  were  desirous  of  writing  to  their  friends,  I  enjoined  particularly 
not  to  mention  the  movements  of  the  ship  in  any  way." 

On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Essex  crossed  the  equator.  The  ceremony 
of  crossing  the  line  was  duly  performed.  *'  We  were  honored,"  says  Porter, 
"^  by  a  visit  from  the  gods  of  the  ocean,  accompanied  by  Amphitrite  and  a 
numerous  retinue  of  imps,  barbers,  etc.,  in  his  usual  style  of  visiting,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  aflemoon  all  the  novices  of  the  ship's  company  were  in- 
itiated into  his  mysteries.  Neptune,  however,  and  most  of  his  suite,  paid 
their  devotions  so  frequently  to  Bacchus,  that  before  the  ceremony  of 
christening  was  half  gone  through,  their  godships  were  unable  to  stand ; 
the  business  was  therefore  intnisted  to  the  subordinate  agents,  who 'per- 
formed both  the  shaving  and  washing  with  as  little  regard  to  tenderaess  as 
bis  majesty  would  have  done.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  got  through 
the  business  with  less  disorder  and  more  good  humor  than  I  expected  ;  and 
although  some  were  most  unmercifully  scraped,  the  only  satisfaction  sought 
was  that  of  shaving  others  in  their  turn  with  new  invented  tortures." 

On  the  27th,  the  Essex  entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Praya,  in  the  Portu- 
guese island  of  St.  Jago.  The  town  contained  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  whom  not  over  thirty  were  whites,  the  rest  being  negroes, 
slave  and  free.  The  soldiers  numbered  some  400  men ;  the  officers  were 
principally  mulatoes,  and  their  priest  was  an  oily  mannered  gentleman  of  the 
negro  race.  The  soldiers  were  generally  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and 
in  the  whole  place  there'  were  not  five  serviceable  muskets.  Most  all 
of  them  were  without  any  locks,  their  stocks  broken  off  at  the  breech,  their 
liarrels  tied  into  the  stocks  with  a  leather  thong,  or  a  cord  made  of  the 
fibers  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  naked  negro 
mounting  guard  shouldering  a  musket  barrel  only.    Their  cavalry  were  in 
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a  corresponding  style,  mounted  on   jackiissesi  and  armed   with   broken 
swords. 

The  Essex  remained  several  days  getting  on  board  refreshments  and 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  there  had  been  collected  on  board  not  less  thaii 
one  hundred  thousand  oranges,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cocoa-nutj^ 
plantains,  lemons,  limes,  casada,  etc.  Every  mess  on  board  were  aUo  6U|>- 
plied  with  pigs,  sheep,  fowls,  turkeys,  goats,  etc.,  which  were  purchaised 
very  cheap;  fowls  at  three  dollars  per  dozen,  and  fine  turkeys  at  one  dollar 
each;  many  of  the  seamen  also  furnished  themselves  with  monkeys 
and  young  goats  as  pets,  and  when  tliey  sailed  from  thence,  the  ship  bore 
no  slight  resemblance,  as  respected  the  different  kiud  on  board  her,  to 
Noah's  ark. 

On  leaving  the  port  they  shaped  their  course  to  the  southeast,  with  a 
view  of  deceiving  the  people  of  Praya,  and  impressing  a  belief  that  they 
were  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  when  however  they  had  got  out  uf  sight 
of  the  town,  the  siiip's  course  was  altered  to  a  southwesterly  direction. 

*'  My  chief  care,"  says  Porter,  *'  whs  now  the  health  of  my  people,  aud 
every  means  that  could  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind  to  effect  this  great 
object  were  adopted.  The  utmost  cleanliness  was  required  from  every 
person  on  board,  directions  were  given  for  mustering  the  crew  every  morning 
at  their  quarters,  where  they  were  strictly  examined  by  their  officers.  It 
was  recommended  to  them  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  officers 
were  requested  to  show  them  the  example  in  so  doing  themselves ;  they 
were  required,  also,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  provide  constant 
empKiyment  for  the  men  under  their  control  during  working  houn,  and 
amusement  for  them  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  and  to  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  harass  them  by  disturbing  them  unnecessarily  during  their 
watch  below,  and  also  to  guard  against  any  improper  or  unnecessary  ex- 
posure to  the  weather ;  economy  whr  recommended  to  the  crew  in  the  use 
of  iheir  supply  of  fruit,  aiid  permission  was  given  to  suspend  it  in  the 
rigging  and  other  airy  parts  of  the  shi|>^  in.  nets  made  for  the  pnrjxise,  with 
a  pmmise  of  the  severest  punishment  to  such  as  should  be  detected  in  steal- 
ing fpom  othem  :  with  those  precautions  to  procure  exercise  and  clean linesEa. 
with  proper  ventilations  and  fumigations,  a  young,  active,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented  crew,  a  ship  in  good  order  Utr  the  service  we  were  engaged  in,  well  round 
with  the  best  provisions,  and  the  purest  water,  perfectly  free  from  aK  bad 
taste  and  smell,  I  do  not  conceive  why  wo  should  be  in  greater  apprehen- 
sion of  disease  originating  on  board  now,  than  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  The  clouds  which  overhung  the  atmosphere  during  the  day,  and 
nearly  obscured  the  sun,  served  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  its  ra\-s  ; 
a  pleasant  and  steady  breeze  from  the  east  contributed  greatly  to  refresh  the 
air ;  and  sailing  could  not  be  more  pleasant  than  was  our  passage  towanl  the 
line.  The  landsmen  on  board  were  delighted  with  it,  and  the  seamen 
felicitated  themselves  that  it  was  not  always  the  case  at  sea,  'or  all  the  ol4 
women  in  the  country-^as  they  expressed  themselves*- would  have  bo^A 
tailors.' " 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Essex  took  her  first  prize.     This  was  t  «« 
British  government  packet  Nocton,  mounting   ten  guns,  with  a  crew    J[  ' 
thirty-one  men.     On  board  was  found  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  in  spiv    ^ 
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Taking  ibis  ont  of  her,  Porter  put  a  crevir  of  seventeen  men  on  beard,  under 
Lieutenant  Finch,  and  dispatched  her  for  the  United  States ;  but  she  Avas 
re-captured  on  the  route. 

Two  days  after  they  made  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where 
Captain  Porter  obtained  a  letter  from  Commodore  Bainhridge,  who  had 
touched  there,  informing  him  that  he  would  find  the  other  vessels  off  Cape 
Frio,  near  the  City  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Fernando  de  Noronha  was  found  to  be  well  fortified,  and  its  population 
ocnaisted  of  a  few  miserable,  naked  Portuguese  exiles,  and  as  miserable  a 
guard.  No  females  were  permitted  to  be  on  the  island,  as  if  to  render  this 
place  of  exile  more  horrible.  Ten  days  later  the  Essex  was  off  Cape  Frio, 
on  the  Brazil  coast ;  but  no  signs  were  seen  of  the  Constitution  or  Hornet 
Three  days  afterward,  in  fact,  the  Constitution  gained  her  victory  over  the 
Java,  off  St.  Sabrador,  some  nine  hundred  miles  north  of  Cape  Frio.  On 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  Essex  made  another  prize — it  was  the  Eliza- 
beib,  an  English  merchant- vessel.  Captain  Porter,  after  some  farther  cruis- 
ing on  this  coast,  decided  to  run  into  the  island  of  Sl  Catherines  fur  water. 
They  came  to  anchor  on  the  20th  of  January,  1813.  This  island  is  near 
the  South  American  coast,  some  five  hundred  miles  southerly  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  belongs  to  Portugal.  "  When  the  ship  was  anchored,  I  went 
on  shore  to  fix  on  the  watering  place.  We,  in  two  days  and  a  half,  com- 
pleted watering  our  ship.  The  officers  and  men,  in  the  meantime,  pro- 
vided themselves  with  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  yamn,  and  onions,  in  consider- 
able quantities,  from  the  boats  alongside ;  but  their  anxiety  to  procure  them, 
caused  the  Portuguese  to  take  advantage  of  their  necessities,  and  ask  the 
most  extravagant  prices  for  everything,  which  some  of  our  people  had  the 
folly  to  give,  as  if  their  stock  of  money  was  inexhaustible.  This  made  my 
interference  necessary,  as  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  squander  their 
money  were  likely  to  go  without  refreshments.  I  first  began  by  punishing 
a  man  for  paying  a  dollar  for  a  dozen  of  h)tten  eggs ;  and  next  would  not 
permit  the  boats  to  sell,  after  they  had  come  alongside,  until  the  price  of 
every 'article  was  established  as  follows  :  three  fowls  one  dollar;  nine  water- 
melons for  the  same  sum ;  one  dollar  for  a  turkey  ;  and  everything  eUe  in 
the  same  ratio.  After  this,  I  kept  persons  to  observe  and  report  to  me  such 
as  paid  improper  prices ;  and  by  these  means  brought  the  market  down  to 
tolerably  fair  rates. 

On  the  21st,  I  dispatched  Lieutenant  Wilmer  to  the  town  of  St.  Catherines, 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Gamble,  Mr.  Rhiiw, 
purser.  Doctor  Hoffman,  and  Midshipman  Feltus.  I  directed  Lieutenant 
"^  ilmer  to  wait  on  the  governor,  Don  Luis  Mauricio  da  Silvia,  with  my 
respects,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  civilities  I  had  met  with,  and  gave  hun 
orders  to  return  if  possible  the  same  day.  I  gave  ordera  to  Mr.  Sliaw  to 
endeavor  to  procure  a  supply  of  beef,  flour,  bread,  and  rum  ;  to  remain  in 
town  until  it  was  ready,  hire  a  vessel,  and  bring  it  down.  The  weather  was 
8qualW,  with  heavy  rains,  when  they  started,  as  indeed  was  the  case  the 
whole  time  we  lay  here.  I  felt  uneasy  that  the  boat  did  not  return  in  the 
evening,  but  hojied,  as  the  weather  had  grown  much  worse,  that  they  had 
detennined  on  remaining  that  nij^ht ;  however,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Lieutenants  Wilmer  and  Gamble  came  into  my  cabin  almost  naked. 
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and  shivering  with  the  wet  and  cold,  and  infonned  me  that  the  boat  hmd 
been  npaet  in  a  eqiiaU ;  but  that  all  handa  had  saved  themselves,  after  bav- 
iDg  been  foar  hoars  on  her  bottom.  They  foitnnatelj  were  to  windward  of 
an  island  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  where  they  drifted  on  shore 
and  righted  the  boat  They  lost  all  thoir  clothes,  as  well  as  everythicg 
they  had  purchased  in  town,  to  the  amount  of  ux  or  seven  hundred  doUan^ 
but  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  next  day,  among  the  rocks  of  the  island^ 
every  article  that  would  float  Lieutenant  Wilmcr  informed  me,  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  in  procuring  the  articles  required. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Shaw  came  down  with  five  puncheons  of  mm,  fresh 
beef  for  two  days,  a  quantity  of  onions,  and  a  few  bags  of  flour,  which  were 
all  that  could  be  procured.  The  beef  was  ^wiled  before  it  came  on  board, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  throw  it  overboard;  and  shortly  afterward,  an 
enormous  shark,  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  rose  alongside,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  bullock  in  his  mouth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
horror  that  this  voracious  animal  excited.  Several  of  our  seamen,  and  most 
of  the  officers,  had  been  swimming  alongside  the  evening  previous.  A  man 
would  scarcely  have  been  a  mouthful  for  him.  When  he  first  made  his 
appearance,  every  one  was  impressed  with  a  belief  that  it  was  a  young 
whale. 

During  our  stay  here,  we  were  constantly  attended  by  an  officer  from  the 
fort,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  toward  us.  His  name  was 
Sabine,  and  his  rank  was  that  of  sergeant-major.  I  waited  on  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  the  day  after  I  anchored.  He  was  a  very  old  man ;  his 
name  was  Don  Alexander  Jose  de  Asedido.  He  received  me  with  great 
civility,  and,  as  has  been  generally  the  case  with  the  Portuguese,  expressed 
great  desire  that  our  cruise  might  be  successful.  The  fort  has  been  erected 
about  seventy  years;  there  are  mounted  on  it  fifteen  or  twenty  honey- 
combed guns  of  diff'erent  calibera.  Vegetation  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  are  nearly  hid  by  the  trees  that  have  shot  up  in  every 
part  The  gun-carriages  are  in  a  very  rotten  state,  and  the  garrison  consists 
of  about  twenty  half-naked  soldiers.  There  is  a  church  within  the  fortress ; 
and,  as  a  substitute  for  a  bell,  is  suspended  at  the  door,  part  of  a  broken 
crow-bar ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  commandant's  apartments  is  the  stocks 
(for  the  punishment  of  the  soldiers),  which,  from  their  greasy,  polished  ap- 
pearance, I  have  reason  to  believe  are  kept  in  constant  use 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1813,  I  got  under  weigh  and  proceeded  to  sea. 
We  were  clear  of  all  the  islands  about  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  It  wss  then  necessary  to  decide  promptly  on  my  future  proceedings, 
as  our  provisions  were  getting  short ;  I  called  on  the  purser  for  a  report  cf 
thero,  and  found  that  we  had  but  three  months'  bread  at  half  allowance ; 
there  was  no  port  on  this  coast  where  we  could  procure  a  supply,  without 
the  cerUinty  of  capture,  or  blockade  (which  I  considered  as  bad);  to  attempt 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  our  coast  would 
be  swarming  with  the  enemy's  cruisers,  would  be  running  too  much  risk, 
and  would  be  going  diametrically  opposite  to  my  instructions.  I  was  per*> 
feotly  at  a  loss  now  where  to  find  the  commodore,  as  he  had  departed  from 
his  original  intentions,  and  had  already  disappointed  me  at  three  rendesvons  i 
the  state  of  my  provisions  would  not  admit  of  going  off  St  Helena's  to  inter- 
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eept  the  returning  Indiainen,  nor  woukl  my  force  justify  the  proceeding ;  to 
rcmaiD,  however,  longer  here,  where  I  could  get  no  supplies,  would  be  a 
folly,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  my  in* 
stmctioDS ;  I  therefore  determined  to  pursue  that  course  which  seemed  to 
mc  beat  calculated  to  injure  the  enemy,  and  would  enable  me  to  prolong  my 
3uise  :  this  could  only^be  done  by  going  into  a  friendly  port,  where  I  could 
•Dcrease  my  supplies  without  the  danger  of  blockade,  and  the  first  place  that 
presented  itself  to  my  mind,  was  the  port  of  Conception,  on  the  coast  of 
Cliili.  The  season,  to  be  sure,  was  far  advanced  for  doubling  Cape  Horn  ;  our 
stock  of  provisions  was  short,  and  the  ship  in  other  respects  not  well  sup- 
plied with  stores  for  so  long  a  cruise ;  but  there  appeared  no  other  choice 
left  for  me,  except  capture,  starvation,  or  blockade ;  this  course,  of  all  others, 
appeared  to  me  also  the  most  justifiable,  as  it  accorded  with  the  views  of 
the  honorable  secretary  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  those  of  my  immediate  com- 
maoder.  Before  the  declaration  of  war,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  foimer,  con- 
taining a  plan  for  annoying  the  enemy's  commerce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  was  approved  of  by  him  ;  and  prior  to  my  sailing,  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  requested  my  opinion,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
I  laid  before  him  the  same  plan,  and  received  his  answer  approving  of  the 
same,  and  signifying  his  intentions  to  pursue  it,  pravided  we  could  get  sup- 
plies of  provisions. 

I  calculated  that  it  would  not  take  me  more  than  two  months  and  a  half 
to  get  round  to  Conception,  where  I  was  confident  of  procuring  an  abundant 
supply  of  jerked  beef,  fish,  flour,  and  wine.  I  calculated,  that  the  prizes 
we  should  make  in  the  Pacific,  would  supply  us  with  such  articles  of  naval 
stores  as  we  should  require ;  and  although  there  was  considerable  responsi- 
bility attached  to  the  proceeding,  and  the  undertaking  was  greater  than  had 
yet  been  engaged  in  by  any  single  ship  on  similar  pursuits,  time  did  not 
admit  of  delay,  and,  immediately  on  getting  to  sea,  I  directed  my  course  to 
the  southward. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing of  St.  Catharines. 

This  island  has  been  settled  by  the  Portuguese  about  seventy  years :  the 
town  which  appean  to  be  in  rather  a  thriving  state,  is  situated  on  that  point 
of  the  island  nearest  the  continent,  and  may  contain  about  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  here  the  captain-general  resides.  The  houses  are  generally  neatly 
built,  and  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  town  is  in  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement.  But  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  great  bay  to  the 
north,  formed  by  the  island  of  St.  Catharines  and  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent :  there  is  every  variety  to  give  beauty  to  the  scene ;  handsome  vil- 
lages and  houses  built  around,  shores  which  gradually  ascend  in  mountains, 
covered  to  their  summit  with  trees,  which  remain  in  constant  verdure ;  a 
citmate  always  temperate  and  healthy ;  small  islands  scattered  here  and  there, 
equally  covered  with  verdure ;  the  soil  extremely  productive ;  all  combine 
to  render  it  in  appearance,  the  most  delightful  country  in  the  world.  The 
people  of  this  place  appear  to  be  the  most  happy  of  those  who  live  under 
the  Portuguese  government,  probably  because  the  more  they  are  distant  from 
it»  the  less  they  are  subject  to  its  impositions  and  oppressions ;  still,  how- 
ever, they  complain.    There  are  two  regiments  of  troops  at  St.  Catharines  * 
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if  provisions  are  wanted  for  tbcm,  an  officer  goes  to  the  bouaea  of  the  pea* 
santrj,  seizes  on  their  cattle  or  grain,  and.  gives  them  a  bill  on  the  govern- 
ment, for  which  they  never  receive  payment  The  peasantry  are  well  clad, 
comfortable  and  cheerful  in  their  appearance;  the  women  are  handsome 
and  graceful  in  their  manners;  the  men  have  the  character  of  being  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  them,  and  I  believe  they  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  so. 

As  we  proceeded  southerly  the  cold  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  and  woollen 
clothing  to  be  more  esteemed  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past;  the  old 
jackets  and  trowsers  that  had  been  lying  about  the  ship  were  carefully  ct»l- 
lected  as  some  suspicions  of  my  doabling  Cape  Horn  had  got  among  the 
crew. 

I  determined  to, make  the  best  of  my  way  round  Cape  Horn,  and  appre- 
hensive of  some  difficulties  in  going  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  eastward  of  Staten  Land. 

On  the  13th  February  at  noon,  I  calculated  that  Cape  St  Johns,  the  eastern 
port  of  Staten  Land,  bore  South  half  West  distant  thirty  five  miles ;  and 
although  the  thickness  of  the  weather  prevented  our  seeing  more  than  a 
mile  ahead,  a  confidence  of  being  able  to  see  the  land  iu  sufficient  time 
to  haul -off  to  clear  it,  induced  me  to  continue  my  run ;  breakers  were  dis- 
covered, bearing  E.S.E.  and  S.E.,  distant  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  the  land  appeared  in  the  same  direction ;  we 
consequently  hauled  on  a  wind  to  the  eastward,  and  sounded  in  forty-five 
fathoms  water.  We  had  now  approached  so  close  to  the  breakers,  with  the 
hope  of  weathering  them,  that  we  had  not  room  to  wear;  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous sea  running,  the  ship  driving  forecastle  under ;  do  chance  of 
weathering  the  land,  which  could  now  be  seen  ahead,  bearing  £.  by  N., 
running  out  in  small  lumps,  and  surrounded  with  dreadful  breakers.  Our 
only  hope  of  safety  was  in  getting  the  ship  in  stays ;  the  mainsail  was  set 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  :  after 
getting  the  ship  about,  the  jib  and  spanker  were  set,  and  the  top-gallant- 
yards  Kent  down  ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the  jib  was  blown  to  pieces.  My 
first  impruMsion  was  tliat  wo  ha.l  been  set  by  the  currents  to  the  westward, 
into  the  buy  formed  by  the  Cape  St  Vincent  and  the  coast  of  Terra  del 
Fuego  ;  and,  as  the  gale  was  incretising,  and  night  fast  approaching,  the  thick 
weather  continuing,  the  wind  directly  on  shure,  with  a  tremendous  sea,  I  saw 
no  pro8])ect  of  saving  the  ship,  but  by  carrying  a  heavy  press  uf  sail  to'keep 
off  the  lee  shore,  until  the  wind  chiinge<l.  We  kept  the  lead  constantly 
going,  and  fuuiid  our  soundings  ver\  regular  at  forty-five  fathoms,  rocky  and 
coral  btituim.  After  standing  to  the  VV.N.W.  about  an  hour,  the  water 
began  Ui  grow  very  smwith,  which  could  onl}  be  occasioned  by  a  suddea 
change  of  the  current;  and  whales  appeared  ulongiide  the  ship:  this  gave 
m«  hopes  of  being  to  the  ea^^twAni  of  St  Vincent,  and  in  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire ;  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  the  land,  and  at  half  past  seven,  to 
our  unspeakable  joy,  the  land  was  discovered  ahead,  and  on  both  bows, 
distant  alnnit  a  mile.  No  iloubts  now  remained,  as  to  our  being  in  the  straits ; 
I  therefore  directed  the  helm  to  be  put  a*  weather,  and  made  all  sail  to  the 
80uth^^a^d,  ket^ping  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  close  al)oard,  ard  as  we 
undoubuidiy  had  the  first  of  the  tide,  we  were  swept  through  with  {;reat 
rapidity,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  were  clear  of  the  straits. 
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TIm  land  we  finl  mtde  «bd  ttfttomptea  to  wiMitli«r,  wu  Cape  San  Biego, 
on  liie  coast  of  Btaten  Land :  the  appearance  was  dteorjr  beyond  descrip- 
tSon ;  perbape,  lioweTer,  tlie  oritioal  situation  of  tha  sMp,  tke  foaming  of  the 
iKvakeiSi  tke  Yiolenoe  of  the  wind,  md  the  extiNBme  haainess  ni  the  weather, 
maj  (all  combined)  have  served  to  render  the  appearamee  mcMre  dreadful ; 
bat  from  the  impression  made  hy  its  appearance  then,  and  from  the  description 
givNi  by  others,  I  am  indnoed  to  believe,  that  no  part  of  the  world  presents  a 
uoro  horrible  aspeot  ihan  Staten  Land.  The  breakers  appeared  to  lie  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore;  while  we  were  standing  off,  the  whole  sea,  from 
the  violence  of  the  current,  appeared  in  a  foam  of  brsakeis,  aad  nothing  but 
the  appsehensioo  of  immediate  destmotlon  could  have  induced  me  to  have 
vflBtiffed  through  it ;  but,  thanks  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  ship^  we 
'noeived  no  material  injury,  although  we  were  pitching  our  forecastle  under 
with  a  heavy  press  of  sail,  and  the  violence  of  the  sea  was  such,  tfait  it  waa 
imposaible  for  any  man  to  stand  without  grasping  something  to  support  him- 
self. Thoie  only  ean  have  an  idea  of  our  tormenting  anxiety  and  dread, 
from  the  time  we  discovered  the  breakers,  until  we  made  the  land  of  Tenra 
del  Fuego,  who  have,  like  t»,  supposed  themselves- in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
on  a  dreary,  iahoipitable,  and  iron-boond  ooaet,  inhabited  only  by  savages, 
where  there  was  searoely  a  hope,  that  one  of  the  craw  would  survive  the 
lory  of  tke  storm  and  waves,  or,  even  if  he  sujoeeeded  in  getting  on  shore 
alive,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Qierciless  inhabitants  ci  this  gloomy  region ; 
nor  can  he  conceive  the  exoen  of  our  joy  in  discovering  the  land,  unless  he, 
in  an  instant^  has  been  snatched  from  the  danger  of  destruction  which 
seemed  pending  over  him.  Our  fescs  and  subsequent  joys  may,  however,  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Had  we  been,  as  we  supposed,  to  the 
Doithwaid  of  Ospe  8t.  Vincent,  it  would  have  required  our  utmost  exertions, 
uttdw  the  heaviest  press  of  canvas,  to  have  kept  the  ship  from  going  on 
shore ;  and  the  loss  of  a  single  spar,  or  the  splitting  of  a  top-sail,  would 
have  sealed  our  destruction.  Our  making  the  breakeis  in  the  manner  we 
did,  proved  most  fortunate,  for  had  We  passed  through  the  straits  without 
discovering  the  land  (which  would  have  been  the  esse,  had  we  been  one 
mile  &rther  north),  I  should  have  supposed  myself  to  the  east  of  Staten 
Land,  and  after  runiung  the  distance  which  I  believed  necessary  to  clear 
Gape  St.  Johns,  I  should  have  steered  a  course  that  would  have  entangled 
us  in  the  night  with  the  rocks  and  breakem  about  Gape  Horn ;  and  had  this 
happened,  thick  and  hazy  as  the  weather  continued,  our  destruction  would 
have  been  inevitable,  as  we  could  not  have  seen  the  danger  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  ship,  even  should  we  have  been  apprehensive,  and  on  the 
look-out  for  it,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case. 

At  nine  o^cloek  we  were  clear  of  the  Stnnts  of  Le  M i^re,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  ooeac  so  celebrated  and  dreaded  for  tha  violent  gah»  and  tremendous 
and  irrsgularseas  which  prevail.  On  the  meridian  of  the  14th,  the  horieon 
was  somewhat  clear ;  the  wind  moderate,  from  the  westward ;  the  sun  shin- 
ing out  bright ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
to'  the  northward,  we  had  every  prospect  of  plessant  weather.  The  cape 
waa  now  in  sight,  bearing  north;  and  Diego  Ramiries- bearing  northwest; 
and  the  black  oloods  beforo  mentioned,  served  well  to  give  additional  honoi 
to  their  dreary  and  inhospitable  aspect.    But  so  different  was  the  tempera- 
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tore  of  the  ur,  the  appearance  of  the  heavena,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
•ea,  to  eTeiythfn;;;  we  had  expected,  and  pictured  to  otiraelTeB,  that  we 
could  not  but  smile  at  our  own  credulity  and  folly,  in  giving  credit  to  (what 
we  supposed)  the  exaggerated  and  miraculous  accounts  of  former  Toyagea. 
But,  while  we  were  indulging  ourselves  in  these  pleasing  specolatioDs,  the 
black  clouds,  hanging  over  Gape  Horn,  bunt  upon  us  with  a  fniy  we  little 
expected,  and  reduced  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  reefed  fore-sail,  and  doae* 
reefed  main-top-sail,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterward  to  our  storm  stay-sails. 
Nor  was  the  violence  of  the  winds  the  only  danger  we  had  to  encomiter ; 
for  it  produced  an  irregular  and  dangerous  sea,  that  threatened  to  jerk  away 
our  masts,  at  every  roll  of  the  ship.  With  this  wind  we  steered  to  the 
southward,  with  a  view  of  getting  an  offing  from  this  land,  in  expectation  of 
avoiding,  in  future,  the  sudden  gusts,  and  the  irregular  seas,  which  we  sup- 
posed were  owing  to  violent  cuirents,  and  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coast ;  but  in  this  expectation  we  were  much  disappointed ;  for,  as  we  re- 
ceded from  the  coast,  the  unpleasantness  of  the  weather,  and  the  freshneaa 
of  the  gale,  increased ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  hoped  for  that  moderate 
and  pleasant  weather,  w^ich  former  navigators  have  generally  experienced 
in  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees  south,  which  we  reached  on  the  18th.  From 
the  time  wo  lost  sight  of  the  land,  until  this  period,  the  ^es  blew  hard 
from  the  northwest,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  cold  ^isi^reeable  wea- 
ther, and  a  dangerous  sea. 

On  the  24th,  after  experiencing  a  heavy  gale  from  the  N.W.,  I  had  the 
extreme  satisfaction  to  find  ourselves  as  far  to  the  westward  as  eighty  de- 
grees ;  and  as  the  wind  shifted  and  blew  from  the  S.W.,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  effect  our  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  I  took  an  op* 
portunity  of  thanking  my  crew  for  their  good  conduct,  during  our  boisteroai 
and  unpleasant  passage  around  the  cape ;  encouraged  them  to  a  oontinqance 
of  it,  by  holding  out  prospeotB  of  indulgenoo  to  those  who  should  so  dis- 
tinguish themselves ;  and,  as  some  thefts  had  been  committed,  for  which, 
the  perpetrators  were  then  under  the  punishment  of  wearing  a  yoke,  I  gave 
a  general  pardon,  on  condition  that  the  first  offender  brought  to  the  gang- 
way should  receive  three  dosen  lashes. 

It  was  with  no  little  joy,  we  now  saw  ooTBelves  fairly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  calculating  on  a  speedy  end  to  all  oUr  sufferings ;  every  hour  seemed  to 
brighten  our  prospects  and  give  us  fresh  spirits ;  and  on  the  last  of  February, 
being  in  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  south,  the  wind  became  moderate  and 
shifted  to  the  northward,  the  sea  smooth,  and  every  prospect  of  mild  and 
pleasant  weather.  I  consequently  determined  to  replace  the  guns,  and  get 
the  spars  on  the  spar-deck ;  but  before  we  had  effected  this,  the  wind  had 
freshened  up  to  a  gale,  and  by  noon  had  reduced  us  to  our  storm  stay-sail 
and  close-reefed  main-top-sail;  it,  in  the  afternoon,  hauled  around  to  the 
westward,  and  blew  with  a  fury  far  exceeding  anything  we  had  yet  experi- 
enced, bringing  with  it  such  a  tremendous  sea,  as  to  threaten  us  every  mo- 
ment with  destruction,  and  appalled  the  stoutest  heart  on  board.  To  attempt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  fury  of  this  gale  by  description,  would  be  fruitless ; 
lot  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  was  rarely  equaled,  and  I  am  sure  never  was  ex- 
ceeded. From  the  excessive  violence  with  which  the  wind  blew,  we  had 
•trong  hopes  that  it  would  be  of  short  continuance ;  until,  worn  out  with 
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fatigae  and  anxiety,  greatly  alarmed  ^vith  the  terrors  of  a^lee-shore  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  the  loss  of  oar  masts  and  bowsprit^  we  almost 
considered  our  situation  hopeless ;  and  to  add  to  our  distress,  our  pumps  had 
hecome  choaked  by  the  shingle  ballast,  which,  from  the  violept  rolling  of 
the  ship,  had  got  into  them ;  the  ship  made  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  the 
sea  had  increased  to  such  a  height,  as  to  threaten  to  swallow  us  at  erery  in« 
Btant ;  the  whole  ocean  was  one  continued  foam  of  breakers,  and  the  heaviest 
squall  that  I  ever  before  experienced,  had  not  equaled  in  violence  the  most 
moderate  intervals  of  this  tremendous  hurricane. 

The  whole  of  the  Ist  and  2d  of  March,  we  anxiously  hoped  for  a  change, 
but  in  vain ;  our  fatigues  had  been  constant  and  excessive ;  many  had  been 
severely  bruised,  by  being  thrown,  by  the  violent  jerks  of  the  ship,  down  the 
hatchways,  and  I  was  particularly  unfortunate,  in  receiving  three  severe 
falls,  which  at  length  disabled  mo  from  going  on  deck ;  the  oldest  seaman 
in  the  ship  had  never  experienced  anything  to  equal  the  gale.  We  had 
done  all  in  our  power  to  save  the  ship  (except  throwing  her  guns  overboard* 
which  I  reserved  for  the  last  extremity),  and  now  patiently  waited  for  the 
tempest  to  lull  It  had  already  blown  three  days  without  abating;  the 
ship  had  resisted  its  violence  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  without  having  re- 
ceived any  considerable  injury ;  and  we  began  to  hope,  from  her  buoyancy, 
and  other  good  qualities,  we  should  be  enabled  to  weather  the  gale.  We 
had  shipped  several  heavy  seas,  that  would  have  proved  destructive  to 
almost  any  other  ship  ;  but,  to  us,  they  were  attended  with  no  other  incon- 
veniences, than  the  moinentary  alarm  they  excited,  and  that  arising  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  water,  which  forced  its  way  into  every  part  of  the 
ship,  and  kept  everything  afloat  between  decks.  However,  about  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  watch  only  being  on  deck,  an  enor- 
mous sea  broke  over  the  ship,  and  for  an  instant  destroyed  every  hope.  Our 
gun-deck  ports  were  burst  in ;  both  boats  on  the  quarters  stove ;  our  spare 
span  washed  from  the  chains  ;  our  head-rails  washed  away,  and  hammock 
stanchions  burst  in ;  and  the  ship  perfectly  deluged  and  water  logged,  imme- 
diately after  this  tremendous  shock,  which  threw  the  crew  into  conster- 
nation. The  gale  began  to  abate,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  enabled  to 
set  our  reefed  fore-sail.  In  the  height  of  the  gale,  Lewis  Price,  a  marine, 
who  had  long  been  confined  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  departed  this  life, 
and  was  this  morning  committed  to  the  deep ;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea 
was  such,  that  the  crew  could  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  deck,  to  attend 
the  ceremony  of  his  burial,  as  their  weight  would  have  strained  and  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  ship. 

When  this  last  sea  broke  on  board  us,  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  boatswain 
of  the  Nocton,  through  excess  of  alarm,  exclaimed,  thj^t  the  ship's  broadside 
was  stove  in,  and  that  she  was  sinking ;  this  alarm  was  gre|tly  calculated 
to  increase  the  fears  of  those  below,  who,  from  the  immense  torrent  of  water 
that  was  rushing  down  the  hatchways,  had  reason  to  believe  the  truth  of  his 
assertion ;  many  who  were  washed  from  the  spar  to  the  gun- deck,  and  from 
their  hammocks,  and  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  injury,  were  also  greatly 
alarmed ;  but  the  men  at  the  wheel,  and  some  othere,  wno  .vere  enabled  by 
a  good  grasp  to  keep  their  stations,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oool- 
i  and  activity  after  the  shock ;  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  advancin|| 
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them  Otoe  grade,  by  filling  up  the  Tacancies  occasioned  by  tboae  sent  in 
prizes,  and  those  who  were  left  at  St  Catharines ;  rebuking,  at  the  same 
time,  the  others  for  their  timidity. 

On  the  6th  of  the  month,  having  passed  the  parallel  of  Chili,  our  suffer- 
ings appeared  at  an  end,  for  we  enjoyed  pleasant  and  temperate  weath«r, 
with  fine  breezes  from  the  southward ;  apd  we  had  a  distant  7107  of  put 
of  the  Andes^  which  appeared  covered  with  snow." 

They  were  all  in  high  spirits  and  in  momentary  expectation  of  filling  in 
with  some  of  the  enemy's  ships.  Ofi  the  6th  she  anchored  at  Mocha  a  small 
uninhabited  land  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  some  wild  hones  were  shot 
for  fresh  meat 

"  I  now  considered  myself  in  a  good  position  to  meet  vessels  plying  between 
Conception  and  Valparaiso ;  and  as  the  health  of  the  orew,  and  state  of  my 
provisions,  or  the  distresses  of  the  ship,  did  not  yet  render  my' going  into 
port  absolutely  necessary,  I  determined  to  keep  the  sea  awhile  longer,  in 
hopes  of  DEieeting  some  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  thereby  obtain  such  sup- 
plies as  would  render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  make  ourselves  known  oo 
the  coast,  until  we  were  about  quitting  it  From  the  8th  until  the  llth^ 
the  weather  continued  foggy,  and  the  winds  light  and  baffling  from  the 
northward,  which  prevented  us  from  making  any  headway,  and  during  their 
continuation  deprived  us  of  all  hope  of  disqovering  vessels.  Nothing  could 
DOW  exceed  our  impatienoe.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  12th,  light  airs  sprang 
up  from  the  S.W.,  and  the  weather  began  to  clear  off  slowly,  and  every  eye 
was  engaged  in  searching  for  a  sail,  as  the  fog  moved  to  leeward.  Nothing, 
however,  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  dreary,  barren,  and  iron-bound  coast  of  Chili,  at  the  back  of  which 
the  eternally  snow-capt  mountains  of  the  Andes  reared  their  lofty  heads, 
and  altogether  presented  to  us  a  scene  of  gloomy  solitude,  far  exceeding 
anything  I  ever  before  experienced." 

The  wind  freshening  up  enabled  the  Essex  to  make  sail  to  the  northward 
for  Valparaiso.  They  were  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  coast 
which  had  a  wild  desolate  aspect,  with  no  signs  of  inhabitants.  It  was 
skirted  with  a  black  gloomy  rock  against  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which 
the  sea  beat  with  fury.  On  the  13th  the  E^ex  rounded  the  point  of  Angels, 
when  in  an  instant  the  whole  town  of  Valparaiso,  shipping  with  their  colors 
flying,  and  the  forts  burst  out  as  it  were  from  behind  the  rocks.  *^  The  scene 
presented  to  us,"  says  Porter,  "was  as  animated  and  cheerful  as  it  was  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  and  had  I  not  hoisted  English  colors,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  run  in  and  anchor.  A  moment's  reflection  induced  me  to  believe, 
that,  under  existing  cireumstances,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  do  so,  as 
several  large  Spanish  ships,  with  their  sails  bent,  and  in  readiness  for  sea, 
were  lying  in  the  port ;  and  as  those  vessels  were,  beyond  doubt,  bound  to 
the  northward,  and  in  all  probability  to  Lima,  I  concluded  on  keeping  the 
sea  a  few  days  longer;  to  give  them  time  to  get  out,  in  order  that  intelligence 
might  not  be  g^ven  by  them  of  an  American  frigate  being  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

The  ship's  head  consequently  was  turned  to  the  northward  and  she  rim 
the  town  out  of  sight  in  an  hour  or  so.  Two  days  after  she  returned,  went 
in  and  anchored*  To  the  astonishment  of  Captain  Porter,  he  now  ascertained 
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that  Chili  had  declared  herself  independent  of  Spain.  He  also  learned  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Pern,  had  sent  out  cruisers  against  American  shippings  and 
that  his  appearance  in  the  Pacific  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Ameritfan  trade,  which  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  letters  of  marque, 
aiid  of  these  PeruTian  ooxsairs.  This  was  cheering  intelligence  after  the 
fatigues  and  disappointments  of  so  many  months.  Gapt  Porter  waited  upon 
the  governor,  Don  Francisco  Lastre,  who  welcomed  him  in  the  most  friendly 
reeepti^m,  and  retomed  bis  visit  ¥dth  a  numerous  suite  of  officers.  Many 
of  these  had  never  before  seen  a  frigate,  it  being  the  first  that  since  their 
raoolleotion  had  entered  their  port  They  were  much  pleased  and  aston- 
Lhed  that  ''iVnglo-Amerioans"  could  build,  equip  and  manage  ships  of  so 
large  aeize» 

Agreeably  to  invitation,  the  ofllcers  of  the  Essex  attended  a  party  given 
by  the  governor,  **  where  we  found,"  says  Porter,  **  a  much  latter  and  more 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies,  than  we  could  have  expected  in  Valparaiso. 
We  found  much  fancy  and  considerable  taste  displayed  in  their  dress,  and 
many  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  teeth,  very  handsome,  both  in  person 
and  in  lace ;  their  complexion  remarkably  fine,  and  their  manners  modest 
and  attracting.  This  was  our  first  impression  on  entering  a  room,  containitag 
perhaps  two  hundred  ladies,  to  whom  we  were  perfect  strangers.  Minuets 
were  introduced;  country  dances  followed;  and  the  ladies  had  the  com- 
plaisance and  patience  to  attempt  with  my  officers,  what  they  had  never 
before  seen  in  the  country,  a  cotillion.  The  intricacies  of  their  country 
danoe  were  too  great  for  us  to  attempt ;  they  were  greatly  delighted  in  by 
those  who  knew  them,  and  admitted  a  display  of  much  grace.  With  their 
grace,  their  beauty  of  person  and  complexion^ and  with  their  modesty,  we 
were  delighted,  and  could  almost  fancy  we  had  gotten  amongst  our  own 
fair  country-women ;  but  in  one  moment  the  illusion  vanished.  The  liallas 
de  tieiyoj  as  they  are  all  called,  commenced :  they  consisted  of  the  most 
graceless,  and  at  tk^  same  time  fatiguing  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
aooompanied  by  the  most  indelicate  and  lascivious  motions,  gradually  in« 
creasing  in  energy  and  violence,  until  the  fair  one,  apparently  overcome 
with  passion,  and  evidently  exhausted  with  fatigue,  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  her  seat ;  her  rosy  cheeks  and  fair  complexion  disappeared  in  the  large 
drops  of  sweat  which  ran  trickling  down  her  neck  and  breast,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sallow  tinge  which  nature  had  bountifully  bestowed. 

They  daub  themselves  most  lavishly  with  paint ;  but  their  features  are 
agreeable,  and  their  large  dark  eyes  are  remarkably  brilliant  and  expressive  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  their  bad  teeth,  occasioned  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  the 
matd,  would,  notwithstanding  the  Chilian  tinge,  be  thought  handsome, 
particularly  by  those  who  had  been  so  long  as  we  out  of  the  way  of  seeing 
many  women. 

The  matH  is  a  decoction  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  sweetened  with  sugar, 
and  sucked  hot  through  a  long  silver  tube ;  to  the  use  of  this  beverage  the 
Chilians  are  perfect  slaves.  The  taste  is  agreeable,  but  it  occasions  tf  nriblt 
havoc  tniong  the  teeth.  We  tetumed  on  board  our  ship,  pleased  with  the 
novelties  of  a  Chilian  ball,  and  much  gratified  by  the  solicitude  shown  by 
every  one  to  m%ke  our  stay  among  them  agreeable. 

The  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  differ  so  materially  from  ouf 
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own  (and  porhaps  from  those  of  every  other  people),  that  I  cannot  help 
noticing  a  few  particulars  that  Btruck  me  as  the  most  singular.  At  all  their 
entertainments,  the  principal  guest  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
host  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  hostess  on  the  other';  and  their  principal 
business  appears  to  be  to  cram  him  with  a  part  of  everything  before  him. 
This  duty  they  are  apt  to  perform  most  effectually,  if  he  happens,  like  mc^ 
to  be  a  stranger,  and  not  aware  of  the  variety  of  changes  that  are  to  be 
brought  on,  each  one  more  and  more  inviting  in  their  appearanoe  and  taste. 

There  is  another  practice  at  their  balls  or  evening  parties,  which  at  first 
gave  me  some  embarrassment  A  very  lai^  silver  dish,  filkd  with  sweet 
jelly,  was  presented  to  me  by  a  servant,  as  well  aa  a  ailver  plate  and  fork ; 
believing  that  the  whole  dish  could  not  be  intended  for  me,  I  attempted  to 
take  the  plate ;  this  the  servant  objected  to ;  I  then  attempted  to  take  the 
dish,  but  to  this  she  also  objected ;  I  felt,  however,  certain  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  me  to  eat  in  some  way  or  other,  and  was  determined  to  do  it 
in  that  way  which  appeared  the  most  patural  and  convenient ;  I  therefore 
took  from  her  the  plate  and  fork,  and  helped  myself  to  as  much  as  I  thought 
I  should  want  The  eyes  of  all  the  company,  however,  were  on  me,  and  I 
perceived  that  I  had  made  some  mistake,  w^MPwaa  soon  convinced  of, 
for  the  servant  brought  another  plate  y^ttttlfBi,  which  was  handed  with 
the  sweetmeats  around  to  the  company,  and  each  one  made  use  of  the  same 
fork  to  take  a  mouthful,  holding  their  heads  carefully  over  the  dish  in  order 
that  nothing  might  fall  from  their  mouths  to  the  floor ;  the  fork  was  then 
laid  on  the  plate,  and  passed  to  the  next  The  matti  is  taken  with  as  little 
regard  to  the  delicacy  or  cleanliness.  When  the  cup  containing  it  is  brought 
in,  one  of  the  company  blowt  into  it,  through  the  silver  tube,  until  a  high 
froth  is  produced  ;  it  is  then  considered  properly  prepared.  The  same  maUi 
and  tube  is  then  passed  around  the  room,  and  each  one  takes  in  turn  a  suck 
of  it,  with  much  apparent  relish  and  delight ;  but^  considering  the  rotten 
teeth  and  unsavoury  breaths  of  the  Chilians,  there  could  not  be  a  dose  of* 
fered  more  repulsive  to  a  delicate  stomach,  than  this  same  frothy  muUti, 
served  up  in  their  style.  It  is  also  a  practice  for  one  glasa  of  water,  one 
spoon,  or  one  oigar,  to  be  served  to  the  whole  company,  and  one  would 
almost  be  led  to  believe  that  they  had  a  particular  relish  for  the  taste  of  each 
other's  dirty  mouths.  A  Ohilian  lady  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking 
arm  «and  arm  with  a  gentleman ;  and  their  refinement  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
thought  indelicate  even  to  accept  his  hand  in  any  way,  except  in  dancings 
when,  to  be  sure,  everything  like  delicacy  is  laid  aside.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  hospitable  and  attentive  to  strangers;  and  if  they  have  their 
peculiar  customs,  which  seem  strange  to  us,  we  no^oubt  have  our  own, 
equally  deserving  their  animadversion.'* 

'*  For  more  than  a  week  the  Essex  was  employed  in  victualing,  and  during 
this  time  an  American  whaler  came  in  from  the  islands.  Aooordiog  to  the 
accounts  of  the  mast^  of  this  vessel,  the  American  whalers,  which  had 
left  home  during  a  time  of  peace,  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  of  the 
enemy,  several  of  which  had  sailed  as  regular  letters  of  marque,  and  all  of 
which  were  more  or  less  armed.  Many  of  the  American  vessels,  as  they 
often  kept  the  sea  six  months  at  a  time,  were  probably  still  ignorant  of  the 
war:  and  it  was  known  that  one  of  them,  at  least  had  already  fallen  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Englisk  As  soon  as  imperfectly  yi(aualed,  the  ship  went 
to  sea,  to  profit  by  this  intelligence^  . 

On  the  25tb,  the  Essex  fell  in  with  the  American  whale  ship  Charles,  and 
learned  that  two  other  vessels,  the  Walker  and  Barclay,  had  been  captured, 
a  few  days  previously,  off  Coquimbo,  by  a  Peruvian,  with  an  English  ship 
in  company.  Sail  was  made,  in  consequence,  in  the  direction  of  Coquimbo, 
and,  a  few  hours  later,  a  stranger  was  seen  to  the  northward.  This  vessel 
was  soon  ascertained  .to  be  a  cruising  ship,  disguised  as  a  whaler.  She 
showed  Spanish  colors,  when  the  Essex  set  an  English  ensign,  fired  a  gun 
to  leeward,  and  the  Charles  which  remained  in  company,  hoisted  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  beneath  an  English  jack.  The  Spaniard  now  ran  down,  and,  when 
about  a  mile  distant,  he  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Essex,  which  that  ship 
answered  by  throwing  a  few  shot  over  him,  to  bring  him  nearer.  When 
dose  enough,  the  Spanish  ship  sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex,  and 
it  was  directed  to  go  back  with  an  order  for  the  cruiser  to  run  under  the 
frigate's  lee,  and  to  send  an  officer  to  apologiae  for  the  shots  he  had  fired  at 
an  English  man-of-war.  This  command  was  complied  with,  and  the  ship 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  Peruvian  privateer  Nereyda,  armed  with  fifteen  guns, 
and  with  a  full  crew.  The  lieutenant,  who  now  came  on  board,  believing 
that  he  was  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war  informed  Captain  Porter 
that  they  were  cruising  for  Americans;  that  they  had  already  taken  the 
Walker  and  Barclay ;  that  the  English  letter  of  marque  Nimrod  had  driven 
their  prize-crew  from  on  board  the  Walker ;  that  they  were  then  cruising 
expressly  to  look  for  the  Kftnrpd,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  redress  ; 
and  that  they  had  mistaken  the  Essex  for  the  latter  ship.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Peruvians  cruised  against  the  Americana,  under  the  impression  that 
Spain,  then  so  dependent  on  England  for  her  existence,  would  declare  war 
speedily  against  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  war  declared  by 
the  latter  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which  ipight  legalize  their 
captures. 

An  interview  with  the  master  of  the  Walker  satisfied  Captain  Porter  that 
the  captured  ships  had  been  illegally  seised ;  and  h<Nsting  American  colon,  he 
fired  two  shots  over  the  Nereyda,  when  that  vessel  struck.  Her  crew  were 
all  sent  on  board  the  Essex,  and  the  three  ships  stood  in-shore  to  look  into 
Coquimbo,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  Nimrod  and  the  prizes,  but  without 
success.  The  next  morning  the  entire  armament  of  the  Nereyda,  with  all 
her  ammunition,  shot,  small  arms,  and  light  sails,  were  thrown  overboard, 
and  she  was  otherwise  put  in  a  condition  to  do  no  harm,  when  she  was  re- 
leased. It  fs  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  guns  of  this  vessel  were  of  iron, 
while  her  shot  of  all  descriptions  were  of  copper;  the  abundance  of  the 
latter  in  that  part  of  the  world,  rendering  it  cheaper  than  the  metal  usuall./ 
employed  for  such  purposes. 

From  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Barclay,  Captain  Porter  obtained  a  list 
of  such  of  the  whaling  vessels  as  they  knew  to  be  ifl  the  Pacifia  It  con- 
tained the  names  of  twenty-three  Americans,  and  of  ten  English  ships. 
The  former  was  probably  the  most  correct,  as  his  informants  added  that 
quite  twenty  Englishmen  were  thought  to  be  in  that  sea.  The  lat^r  were, 
in  general,  fine  vessels  of  near  four  hundred  tuns  burden,  and,  as  has  been 
■aid  already,  they  were  all  more  or  less  armed. 
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CSapttin  Porter  had  now  a  doable  object ;  to  proteet  his  oountrymen  and 
to  G^kture  the  enemy.  The  latter  were  known  to  retort  to  the  Ghallipagot 
Islands^  bat  he  hesitated  aboat  striking  a  blow  in  that  quarter,  ontil  heoould 
be  aaanred  that  the  Standard  sixty-four,  had  left  Lima  for  Ei^land ;  and,  as 
he  thought  the  prises  of  the  Kimrod  and  Nereyda  woald  endeavor  to  go 
into  that  port^  he  determined  to  make  ihe  best  of  his  way  thither,  in  order 
to  cut  them  o£^  as  well  as  to  reconnoiter. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gi^ytain  Porter  disguised  his  ship,  which  was  done  in 
srch  a  manner  as  to  conceal  her  real  force  and  exhibiting  in  its-atead  tbe 
appeaeaaoe  of  painted  gonsi  eta,  also  by  giving  her  the  appearance  of  having 
a  poop  and  otherwise  so  altering  her,  as  to  make  her  seem  to  be  a  Spanish 
merchant  vessel. 

"On  the  28th  of  April,  the  ship  was  «p  with  the  island  of  San  Gallan, 
when  she  hauled  off  to  the  northwaid  and  westward,  with  a  view  to  cross 
the  track  of  inward-bound  voasels.  The  next  day,  three  sail  were  made, 
standing  for  Callao.  Everything  was  set  to  out  the  strangeis  o%  particularly 
the  one  nearest  in,  who  had  the  i4)pearance  of  the  Barclay.  The  chaae, 
however,  would  have  escaped,  had  she  not  been  becalmed  when  she  doubled 
the  point  of  San  Lorenao.  At  this  moment  the  frigate  was  near  a  league 
difltanti  but,  fortunately,  she  kept  the  breeze  until  she  had  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  she  lowered  her  boats,  and  took  posMS- 
sion.  The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Barclay,  as  had  been  expected.  Theie 
was  now  a  good  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  harbor,  and  finding  that 
nothing  had  arrived  from  Valparaiso  to  disclose  his  presence  in  the  Pacifi^^ 
Captain  Porter  showed  English  colon,  while  the  Barclay  hoiated  the  Ameri- 
can under  the  enemy's  ensign.  In  this  manner  both  vessels  went  into  the 
offing,  where  the  Barclay  was  given  up  to  her  proper  (^cers^  though  most 
of  her  crew  having  entered  in  the  Essex,  and  declining  to  rejoin  the  ship^ 
hor  master  prefeire^  keeping  in  oompanf  with  the  frigate,  offering  to  act  as 
a  pilot  in  searching  for  the  enemy.  With  this  understanding,  the  two  ves- 
sels stretched  off  the  coast,  to  the  northward  and  westward.  From  the  end 
of  March  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  Essex,  with  the  Barclay  in  company, 
was  standing  across  from  the  main  toward  the  islands,  and  on  the  17^ 
she  made  Chatham  Island ;  but  no  ship  was  found  there.  From  this  place 
the  frigate  went  to  Charles'  Island,  where  she  had  the  same  want  of  sue- 


Both  of  these  islands  belong  to  the  Gk^lapagos  group.  lieutenant  Downea 
went  ashore  at  CharW  Island  and  returned  with  several  papers  taken  from 
a  box  which  he  found  nailed  to  a  post^  over  which  waa  a  black  sign  on 
which  was  painted  ffathaway's  post-office.  They  contained  thcinformarion 
already  received  of  the  practice  of  whaling  vessels  touching  there  and  cruis- 
ing among  the  other  islands  for  whales.  From  these  papers  information  was 
obtained  that  in  the  June  previous,  six  English  whale  ships  had  put  in  there 
on  their  w^  to  the  island  of  Albermarle,  where  they  generally  cruised  for  a 
year  at  a  time.  There  were  also  letters  from  the  commanders  of  three 
American  whalersi  showing  that  they  had  touched  in  there.  Lieutenant 
Downes  found  near  the  post-office  on  this  island  several  articles  for  such 
persons  as  might  be  left  there  in  distress,  and,  besides  a  suit  of  clothe^ 
tinder-box,  and  a  barrel  of  bread,  waa  left  a  cask  of  water.    '*  This  island  is 
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aoiiDtainoiis  (as  are  the  whole  groap),  and  is  covered  with  trees  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  seattered  with  considerable  regularity,  as  to  distance 
tnd  ^pearance,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  M  have  evident  marks  of 
Tokanid  origin ;  but  what  seems  ronarkaUe  is,  that  every  tree  on  the  island, 
At  least  all  that  could  be  approached  by  the  boat^s  erew  on  shore,  and  such 
as  we  Gonld  perceive  by  means  of  our  perspectives,  were  dead  and  withered. 
These  islands  are  all  evidently  of  volcanic  production  ;  every  mountain  and 
hill  is  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano ;  and  thousands  of  smaller  fis- 
•mea^  which  have  burst  from  their  sides,  give  them  the  most  dreary,  desolate, 
and  inhospitable  appearance  imaginable.  The  description  of  one  island  will 
answer  for  all  I  have  yet  seen ;  tbey  appear  unsuited  for  the  residence  of 
man,  or  any  other  animal  that  cannot,  like  the  tortoise,  live  without  food, 
or  cannot  draw  its  subsistence  entirely  from  the  sea. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  landing  called  Pat^s  Landing ;  and 
thii  place  will  probably  immortalize  an  Irishman,  named  Patrick  WatkinSi 
who  some  yean  since  left  an  English  ship,  and  took  up  his  abode  on  this 
island,  built  himself  a  miserable  hut»  about  a  mile  from  the  landing  called 
after  him,  in  a  valley  containing  about  two  acres  of  ground  capable  of  culti- 
vation, and  perhaps  the  only  spot  on  the  island  which  affords  sufficient 
moisture  for  the  purpose.  Here  he  succeeded  in  raising  potatoes  and  pump- 
kins in  considerable  quantities,  which  he  generally  exchanged  for  rum,  or 
sold  for  cash.  The  appearance  of  this  man,  from  the  accounts  I  have  re- 
ceived of -him,  was  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  imagined ;  ragged  clothes, 
Bcsree  sufficient  to  cover  his  nakedness,  and  covered  with  vermin ;  his  red 
haii(  and  beard  matted,  his  skin  much  burnt,  from  constant  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  so  wild  and  savage  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  that  he  struck 
every  one  with  horror.  For  several  years  this  wretched  being  lived  by 
himself  on  this  desolate  spot»  without  any  apparent  desire  than  that  of  prp- 
cnring  rum  in  suffident  quantities  to  keep  himself  intoxicated,  and  at  such 
times,  after  an  absence  from  his  hut  of  several  days,  he  would  be  found  in 
a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  rolling  among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains. 
He  appeared  to  be  reduced  to  the.  lowest  grade  to  which  human  nature  ia 
capable. 

We  were  litUe  prepared  to  meet  our  second  disappointment^  in  not  find- 
ing vessels  at  OharW  Island,  but  consoled  ounelves  with  the  refleotien,  that 
we  should  now  soon  arrive  at  Albermarle,  and  that  in  Banks'  Bay,  the  gen- 
eral rendeivous,  we  should  find  ui  ample  reward  for  all  our  loss  of  time, 
sufferingiB,  and  disappointments ;  and  as  we  had  a  fine  breeae  from  the  east, 
I  made  all  sail,  steering  west  from  Charles'  Island,  to  make  the  south  head 
of  the  island  of  Albermarle,  which  was  distant  from  us  about  forty-five 
miles,  and  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  nearly  up  with  it  When  we 
had  arrived  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  a  point,  which  I  have  named 
Point  Bssex,  the  wind  died  away,  and  I  took  my  boat  and  proceeded  for  the 
aforesaid  point,  where  I  arrived  in  about  two  hours  after  leaving  the  ship^ 
and  found  in  a  small  bay,  behind  some  rocks  which  terminate  the  pointy 
very  good  landing,  where  we  went  en  shore,  and  to  our  great  surprise,  and  no 
little  alarm,  on  entering  the  bushes,  found  myriads  of  guanas,  of  an  enormous 
size  and  the  most  hideous  appearance  imaginable.  In  some  spots  a  half  acre 
ef  ground  would  be  so  completely  covered  with  them,  as  to  appear  as  though 
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it  was  impossible  for  another  to  get  in  the  space ;  they  would  all  keep  tbeix 
eyes  fixed  constantly  on  us,  and  we  at  first  supposed  them  prepared  to  attack 
us.  We  soon  however  discovered  them  to  be  the  most  timid  of  animals,  and 
in  a  few  moments  knocked  down  hundreds  of  them  with  our  clubs,  some 
of  which  we  brought  on  board,  and  foond  to  be  excellent  eating,  and  many 
preferred  them  greatly  to  the  turtle. 

We  found  on  the  beach  a  few  seals,  and  one  &n^  large  green  turtle.  Sev- 
eral of  the  seals  were  killed  by  our  men,  and  proved  of  that  kind  which  do 
not  produce  the  fur.  Nothing  can  be  more  sluggish  or  more  inactive  than 
this  animal  while  on  the  sand ;  it  appears  incapable  of  making  any  exertioDi 
whatever  to  escape  those  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  quietly  wadts  the  blow  which 
terminates  its  existence.  A  small  blow  on  the  nose  will  kill  them  in  an  in- 
stant,  but  when  they  are  in  water,  or  even  on  the  rocks,  nothing  can  exceed 
their  activity :  they  seem  then  to  be  a  different  animal  altogether ;  shy, 
cunning,  and  very  alert  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  and  in  avoiding  pursuit, 
they  are  then  very  difficult  to  take.  After  trying  in  vain  to  catch  some  fish, 
we  left  the  oove,  and  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  another  landing-place,  but  were  much  disappointed ; 
for,  after  rowing  as  far  as  Point  Christopher,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  we 
found  the  shore  everywhere  bound  with  craggy  rocks,  against  which  the  sea 
broke  with  inconceivable  violence.  Multitudes  of  enormous  sharks  were 
swimming  about  us,  and  from  time  to  time  caused  us  no  little  uueadDess, 
from  the  ferocious  manner  in  which  they  came  at  the.boat  and  snapped  at  our 
oars ;  for  she  was  of  the  lightest  construction,  with  remarkably  thin  plank, 
and  a  gripe  from  one  of  these  would  have  torn  them  from  her  timbers; 
but  we  guarded  as  much  as  lay  in  our  power  against  the  evil,  by  thrust- 
ing boarding  pikes  into  them  as  they  came  np  to  us. 

Perceiving  a  breeze  springing  up,  I  hastened  on  board  where,  on  my  arrival, 
I  caused  all  sail  to  be  made,  and  shaped  my  course  for  Narborough  Island, 
which  now  began  to  show  itself  open  with  Point  Christopher.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  breexe  would  carry  us  clear  of  the  northern  point  of  that 
island  before  day-light,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  for  securing  our  prizes  in  Banks'  Bay,  which  lies  between  Narborough 
and  the  south  head  of  Albermarle.  To  Banks'  Bay  the  fishermen  resort 
every  year,  between  Maroh  and  July,  to  take  the  whale,  which  como  in 
there  in  great  numbers  at  that  season." 

My  anxiety  was  such  that  I  was  induced  to  di^atch  Lieutenant  Downes 
to  take  a  look  around  the  point  of  Narborough  and  reconnoiter  the  bay ;  for 
the  ship  had  been  swept  by  the  current  during  the  night,  into  Eltzaboth 
B»y. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lieutenant  Downes  returned  to  the  ship, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  find  by  means  of  fiaahes  made  from  time  to  time 
by  us,  and  reported  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  the  north  point  of  Naborough 
or  Turtle's  Nose,  until  near  sundown,  and  that  he  could  perceive  no  vet»- 
sels  in  the  bay ;  but  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  weather  was  hazy, 
and  as  the  bay  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  side  to  side,  and  about  the 
•ame  depth,  it  was  possible  for  vessels  to  have  been  there  without  his  being 
able  to  observe  them. 

The  winds  continued  Ught  and  a-head«  and  the  current  strong  against  us, 
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md  ife  was  not  til)  the  afternoon  of  23d  that  we  were  enahled  to  weather 
Narborough.  On  doubling  the  point  of  Narborough,  our  yards  were  oom* 
pleteljr  manned  by  seamen  and  officers,  whose  anxiety  hajd  taken  them  aloft, 
all  examining  striotly  every  part  of  the  bay,  but  could  disoover  no  vessels ; 
at  length  the  cry  of  sail  ho  !  and  shortly  afterward  another,  seemed  to  elec- 
trify every  man  on  board,  and  it  seemed  now  as  if  all  our  hopes  and  expec- 
tations were  to  be  realised ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  those  illusory  prospects 
vanished,  and  as  sudden  dejection,  proceeding  from  disi^ppointment,  took 
place ;  ibr  the  supposed  sails  proved  to  be  only  white  appearances  on  the 
shore.  Still,  however,  w«  did  not  despair.  lieutenant  Downes  was  dis- 
patched to  reoonnoiter,  and  returned  to  the  ship  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and,  to  complete  our  disappointment,  reported  that  he  had  seen  no  vessels. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  took  a  boat  and  explored  the  basin  which  I 
found  of  surpassing  beauty,  with  everything  that  could  be  desired  to  afford 
perfect  security  for  a  ship  of  the  largest  size.  From  the  basin  we  proceeded 
to  the  watering  place  about  half  a  mile  distant  On  the  side  of  a  rock  at 
this  place  we  found  the  names  of  several  English  and  American  ships  cut, 
whose  crews  had  been  there ;  and  but  a  short  distance  from  thence  was 
erected  a  hut,  built  of  loose  atones^  but  destitute  of  a  roof ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  it  were  scattered  in  considerable  quantities  the  bones  sad  shells 
of  land  and  sea  tortoises.  This  I  afterward  understood  was  the  work  of  a 
wretched  English  sailor,  who  had  been  landed  there  by  his  captain,  destitute 
of  everything,  for  having  used  some  insulting  language  to  him.  Here  ha 
existed  near  a  year  on  land  tortoises  and  guanas,  and  his  sole  dependence 
for  water  was  on  the  precarious  supply  he  could  get  from  the  drippings  oi 
the  rocks ;  at  length,  finding  that  no  one  was  likely  to  come  to  take  him 
from  thence,  and  fearful  of  perishing  for  the  want  of  water,  he  formed  a 
determination  to  attempt  at  all  hazards  getting  into  Banks'  Bay,  where  the 
ships  cruise  for  whales,  and  with  this  view  provided  himself  with  two  seal 
skins,  with  which,  blown  up,  he  formed  a  float;  and,  after  hazarding  de- 
struction from  the  sharks,  which  frequeotly  attacked  his  vessel,  and  which 
he  kept  off  with  the  stick  that  served  him  as  a  paddle,  he  succeeded  at 
length  m  getting  alongside  an  American  ship  early  in  the  morning,  where 
his  unexpected  arrival  not  only  surprised  but  alarmed  the  crew ;  for  his  ap- 
pearance was  scarcely  human ;  clothed  in  the  skins  of  seals,  his  countenance 
haggard,  thin,  and  emaciated,  his  beard  and  hair  long  and  matted,  they  snp- 
pOBed  him  a  being  from  another  world.  The  commander  of  the  vessel 
where  he  arrived  felt  a  great  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  and  determined 
for  the  moment  to  bring  to  punishment  the  villain  who  had,  by  thus  cruelly 
exposing  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  violated  every  principle  of  humanity ; 
bat  from  some  cause  or  other  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  into  effect  his 
laudable  intentions,  and  to  this  day  the  poor  sailor  has  not  had  justice  done 
him."  * 

The  Essex  continued  passing  from  island  to  island,  without  meeting  with 
anything;  until  her  crew  was  aroused  by  the  cheering  cry  of  "sail  ho !''  on 
the  morning  of  the  29tlL  A  ship  was  made  to  the  westward,  and,  soon 
after,  two  more  a  little  further  south.  Chase  was  given  to  the  first  vessel, 
which  was  spoke  under  English  colors,  about  nine  A.  M.    She  proved  to  be 

he  British  whale  ship  .Montezuma,  with  one  thousand  four  hundred  barrels 
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of  oil  on  board.  Thiowing  a  crew  into  tke  jMrise,  ihe  Essex  next  made  tm* 
after  the  two  other  ahipe,  which  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  endeavored  to 
eecape.  At  eleven  a.  m.,  when  the  frigate  waa  aboAt  eight  miles  from  the 
two  strangers,  it  fell  calm,  and  the  boats  were  hoisted 'out  and  sent  agaiost 
the  enemy,  tinder  Mr.  Downes,  the  first  lieutenant  About  two  p.  IL,  the 
party  got  within  a  mile  of  the  nearest  ship,  when  the  two  strangen,  who 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart^  hoisted  Engliah  oolors^  and  fired  several  guniL 
The  boats  now  formed,  and  pulled  for  the  largest  ship,  which  kept  training 
her  guns  on  them  as  they  approached,  but  struck  without -firing  a  shot,  just 
as  the  boarders  were  oloeiag.  The  second  vessel  imitated  her  example, 
when  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

The  prices  were  the  Geoi^ana  and  th«  Policy,  both  whalen ;  and  the 
three  ships,  together,  furnished  the  Essex  with  many  important  supplies. 
They  had  bread,  beef,  pork,  cordage,  water,  and  among  other  usefal  tUngs, 
a  great  number  of  Galapagos  tortoises." 

"  Those  extraordinary  animals,  the  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos  properly 
deserve  the  name  of  the  elephant  tortoise.  If  any  of  them  were  of  a  size 
to  weigh  upward  of  three  hundred  weight ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be 
more  disagreeable  or  clumsy  than  they  are  in  their  external  appearance. 
Their  motion  resembles  strongly  that  of  the  elephant;  their  steps  slow, 
regular,  and  heavy  ;  they  carry  their  body  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
their  legs  and  feet  bear  no  slight  rosemblanoe  to  the  animal  to  which  I  have 
likened  them  ;  their  neck  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  and 
very  slender ;  their  head  u  proportioned  to  it,  and  strongly  resembles  tbst 
of  a  serpent ;  but,  hideous  and  disgusting  as  is  their  appearance,  no  animal 
can  possibly  afford  a  more  wholesome,  luscious,  and  delicate  food  than  they 
do ;  the  finest  green  turtle  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  them,  in  point  of 
excellence,  than  the  coarsest  beef  is  to  the  finest  veal ;  and  after  once  tast- 
ing the  Galapagos  tortoises,  every  other  animal  food  fell  greatly  in  our  es- 
timation. Theee  animais  aie  so  fat  as  to  require  neither  butter  nor  lard  ta 
eook  them,  and  this  fat  doea  not  possess  that  cloying  quality,  oqpkmon  to 
that  of  most  other  animals ;  and  when  tried  out,  it  famishes  an  oil  superior 
in  taste  to  that  of  the  olive.  The  meat  of  this  animal  is  the  easiest  of  di- 
gestien,  and  a  quantity  of  it,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  food,  can  be  eaten 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  inconvenience.  But  what  seems  the  most 
extraordinary  in  this  animal,  ia  the  length  of  time  that  it  can  exist  without 
food ;  for  I  have  been  well  assured,  that  they  have  boon  piled  away  among 
the  canks  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  where  they  have  been  kept  eighteen  months 
and,  when  killed  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  were  found  U>  have  sufiered 
no  diminution  in  fatness  or  excellence.  They  carry  with  them  a  ooBStant 
supply  of  water,  in  a  bag  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  which  contains  about 
two  gallons ;  and  on  tasting  that  found  in  those  we  killed  on  board,  it  proved 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  They  are  very  restless  when  exposed  to  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  but  will  lie  in  the  dark  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  without  moving;  in  the  day-time,  they  appear  remarkably  quick- 
sighted  and  timid,  drawing  their  head  into  their  shell  on  the  slightest  mo- 
tion of  any  object ;  but  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  hearing,  ae  the  loodest 
noise,  even  the  firing  of  a  gun,  does  not  seem  to  alarm  them  in  the  shghlest 
degree,  and  at  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  appear  perfectly  blind. 
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^Tlie  GeoigiaDa  bad  been  built  for  tbe  service  of  ihe  Englisb  East  India 
Oompany,  and  having  tbe  reputation  of  being  a  fast  vesBel,  Captain  Porter 
determined  to  equip  her  as  a  cruiser,  with  tbe  double  purpose  of  having  an 
assistant  in  looking  for  the  enemy,  and  possessing  a  consort  to  veceive  his 
own  crew  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occurring  to  the  Essex.  This  ship 
was  placed  for  eighteen  guns,  and  had  six  mounted  when  taken.'  The 
Policy  was  also  pierced  for  the  same  number,  aad  had  ten  guns  mounted. 
The  latter  were  now  added  to  the  armament  of  the  Geoi^ana,  which  gave 
her  sixteen  light  guns.  All  the  small  arms  were  collected  from  the  prizes 
aod  put  in  her,  her  try-works  were  taken  down,  and  other  alterations  made, 
when  Mr.  Downes  was  placed  in  command  with  a  crew  pf  forty*one  men. 
By  this  arrangement)  it  was  believed  that  the  G^iglana  would  be  fully  able 
to  capture  any  of  the  English  letters  of  marque,  known  to  be  cruising  among 
the  islands.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  and  the  manning  the  two 
other  prizes^  notwithstanding  several  enlistments^  the  crew  of  the  Essex  was 
reduced  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  souls,  officers  included.  On  the  8th 
of  May,  the  Qeorgiana  sixteen,  Lieutenant  Ck>mmandant  Downes,  hoisted 
the  American  pennant^  and  fired  a  salute  of -seventeen  guns. 

It  being  uncommonly  fine  weather.  Captain  Porter  seized  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  his  own  ship,  by  means  of  the  stores  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
The  rigging  was  overhauled  and  tarred  down,  many  new  spars  were  fitted, 
and  the  ship  was  painted  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  the  enemy  furnishing 
the  means." 

A  few  trials,  as  soon  as  the  ships  made  sail,  proved  that  the  Greorgiana 
could  not  hold  way  with  the  Essto,  and  that  her  reputation,  as  a  fast  vessel, 
was  unmerited.  Still,  as  she  had  been  relieved  from  much  of  her  lumber, 
she  outsailed  the  other  ships  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  being  made 
cseful.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th,  she  parted  company,  with  orders  to  cruise 
against  the  enemy,  and  to  rendezvous  at  different  places  on  the  coast^  as  well 
as  at  various  islands,  in  a  regular  succession  as  to  time.  The  separation  was 
not  long,  however,  the  Georgiana  looking  into  Charles'  Island,  in  quest  of 
English  vessels,  at  a  moment  when  the  Essex  happened  to  be  there  on  the 
same  errand. 

The  Geoigiana  was  now  sent  to  Albermarle  Island,  Captain  Porter  having 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  particular  ship  of  the  enemy  was  in  that  quarter. 
The  chaplain,  having  been  allowed  to  make  a  short  scientific  exeunion  in 
boats,  fell  in  with  a  strange  sail  on  returning,  and'^the  Essex  Immediately 
went  to  sea  in  quest  of  her.  But  a  cruiso  of  several  days  was  fruitless ; 
and  the  ship  continued  passing  among  the  islands,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in 
with  something.  An  attempt  to  get  across  to  the  continent  was  defeated  by 
tbe  lightness  of  the  winds  and  the  strength  of  the  westerly  currents ;  and 
oo  the  251&  of  May,  the  Essex  was  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles' 
Island. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  however,  a  sail  was  made  ahead,  and  a 
general  chase  was  given,  the  Policy,  Montezuma,  and  Barclay  being  all  in 
company.  At  sunset,  the  stranger  was  visible  from  the  frigate's  deck.  By 
distributing  the  vessels  in  a  proper  manner,  the  ohase  was  in  sight  next 
morning ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  maneuvering,  the  Essex  got  alongside  of 
her,  and  captured  the  British  whaler  Atlantic,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
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five  tuDs,  twenty-four  men,  and  eight  eigliteen>pound  carronades.    This 
ship,  however,  was  pierced  for  twenty  guns. 

Another  strange  sail  had  been  made  while  in  chase  of  the  Atlantic,  sad 
she  was  ^irsued  and  overtaken  in  the  course  of  the  night  This  ship  was 
the  Greenwich,  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  tuns,  ten  guns,  and  twenty- 
five  men.  Both  the  Atlantic  and  Greenwich  had  letters  of  marque,  and 
being  fhst  ships,  were  extremely  dangerous  to  the  American  tiade  in  the 
Pacific.  When  the  Essex  took  these  vessels,  every  officer  but  the  captuii, 
the  chaplain,  captain's  clerk,  and  boat-swain,  were  out  of  her,  either  in 
boats,  or  in  prizes  '^  the  first  having  been  lowered  in  a  calm  to  chase,  a(^d 
left  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Montezuma,  when  a  breeze  struck  the  frigate." 

The  captain  of  the  Greenwich  had  taken  a  good  stock  of  Dutch  courage^ 
and  had  made  preparations  to  fire  into  the  Essex,  when  a  shot  from  the 
latter  so  intimidated  him  that  he  hove  to  and  surrendered.  The  captain  of 
the  Atlantic  was  an  American  from  Nantucket  where  he  had  a  wife  and 
family.  ''On  his  first  coming  on  board  the  JBssex,  he  expressed  his  extreme 
pleasure  in  finding  as  he  snp<x)sed  we  were  an  English  frigate  in  those  seat. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  sailed  from  England  under  convoy  to  the  Java 
frigate,  and  had  put  into  Port  Pray  a  a  few  days  after  the  Essex,  an  American 
frigate,  had  left  there  ;  and  that  the  Java  had  sailed  immediately  in  puTsuit 
of  her,  and  that  it  was  the  general  belief  the  Essex  had  gone  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  parted  with  the  Java  after  crossing  the  line,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Conception  heard  she  had  been  sank  off  Bahia  by  the 
American  frigate  Constitution.  On  inquiry  respecting  the  American  vessels 
in  the  South  Seas,  he  informed  me  that  about  Conception  was  the  best  place 
to  cruize  [  A  them,  for  he  had  left  at  that  place  nine  of  them  in  an  unpro- 
tected and  defenseless  state,  and  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves ;  that  they  were  almost  daily  arriving  there,  and  that  he  had  no  donbt^ 
by  going  off  there,  we  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  most  of  them.  I  asked 
him  how  he  reconciled  it  to  himself  to  sail  from  England  under  the  British 
flag,  and  in  an  armed  ship,  after  hostilities  had  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries.  He  said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  to  himself,  for, 
although  he  was  bom  in  America,  he  was  an  Englishman  at  heart.  This 
man  appeared  the  polished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  but  evidently  possessed 
a  corrupt  heart,  and,  like  all  other  renagades,  was  desirous  of  doing  his  no- 
tive  country  all  the  injury  in  his  power,  with  the  hope  of  thereby  ingratiating 
himself  with  his  new  friends.  I  permitted  him  to  remain  in  his  error  some 
time,  but  at  length  introduced  to  him  the  captains  of  the  Montezuma  and 
the  Georgiana,  who  soon  undeceived  him  with  respect  to  our  being  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  I  had  felt  great  pity  for  the  last  two  gentlemen,  and  had  made 
the  evils  of  war  bear  as  light  on  them  as  possible,  by  purchasing  of  them, 
for  the  use  of  the  crew,  their  private  adventures,  consisting  of  slop-clothing, 
tobacco,  and  spirits,  for  which  they  were  sincerely  gniteful ;  but  to  this  man  • 
I  oould  not  feel  the  same  favorable  disposition,  nor  could  I  conceal  ray  in- 
dignation at  his  conduct :  he  endeavored  to  apologize  away  the  impressiob 
hia  conduct  had  made,  by  artfully  putting  the  case  to  myself ;  and,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  him  easy,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  triumph  over  the 
wretch,  I  informed  him  that  I  was  willing  to  make  some  allowances  for  hi> 
oonduoth 
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After  the  capture  of  the  Greenwich,  I  informed  her  commander,  John 
Shnttleworth,  as  well  as  Obediah  Wier,  of  the  Atlantic,  that  I  felt  everj 
disposition  to  act  most  generously  toward  them.  Shuttleworth  was  however 
80  much  intoxicated,  and  his  language  so  insulting,  that  it  was  withdiffidtilty 
I  could  refrain  from  turning  him  out  of  my  cabin.  Wier  was  more  reserved 
during  my  presence  there ;  but,  duty  requiring  me  on  deck,  he,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  of  the  ofiScers,  used  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Shuttleworth,  oon- 
loled  themselves  with  the  pldasing  hope,  that  British  frigates  would  soon 
be  sent  to  chastise  us  for  our  temerity  in  venturing  so  far  from  home. 

The  next  day  I  let  them  feel  that  they  were  dependent  entirely  on  my 
generosity,  which  was  greater  than  they  either  deserved  or  expected,  and 
this  haughty  Englishman,  who  would  wish  to  have  terrified  us  with  the 
name  of  a  Briton,  and  this  renegade,  who  would  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  his  country,  were  now  so  humbled  hy  a  sense  of  their  own  conduct,  and 
of  what  they  merited,  that  they  would  have  licked  the  dust  from  my  feet 
had  it  been  required  of  them  to  do  so. 

Our  fleet  now  consisted  of  six  sail  of  vessels,  without  including  the 
Georgiana.  On  board  of  the  last  captured  vessels  I  put  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  fight  their  guns,  giving  lieutenant  M' Knight  charge  of  the  At- 
lantic, and,  for  want  of  sea-officers,  I  put  lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  marines 
in  charge  of  the  Greenwich.  Volunteers  continued  to  offer  from  the  cap- 
tured vessels,  and  my  whole  effective  force  in  those  seas  now  consisted  of. 
the  Essex,  mounting  forty-six  guns,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  men ; 
Georgiana,  sixteen  guns,  and  forty-two  men ;  Atlantic,  six  guns,  and  twelve 
men  ;  Greenwich  ten  guns,  and  fourteen  men ;  Montezuma,  two  guns,  and  ten 
men ;  Policy,  ten  men — ^making  in  all,  eighty  guns,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  men ;  together  with  one  midshipman  and  six  men  on  board  the 
Barclay.  My  prisoners  amounted  in  number  to  eighty ;  but  as  I  had  di- 
vided them  among  the  different  ships,  giving  them  full  allowance  of  pro- 
visions, on  condition  of  their  giving  their  sasistance  in  working,  we  found 
them  as  useful  as  our  own  men  in  navigating  the  prises ;  so  that  our  whole 
number,  including  the  prisonera,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
all  in  good  health,  with  the  excei)tion  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
slightly  affected  with  the  scurvy. 

It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  British  seamen  should  carry  with 
them  this  propensity  to  desert  even  into  merchant  vessels,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  their  nation,  and  under  drcumstanoes  so  terrifying ;  but  yet  I  am  in- 
formed, that  their  desertion  while  at  Charles'  Island  has  beOn  tery  common, 
even  when  there  was  no  prospect  whatever  of  obtaining  water  but  from  the 
bowels  of  the  tortoises.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  tyranny  so 
prevalent  on  board  their  ships-of-war,  which  has  crept  into  their  merchant 
vessels,  and  is  there  aped  by  their  commanders.  Now,  mark  the  difference. 
While  the  Essex  lay  at  Charles*  Island,  one-fourth  of  her  crew  was  every 
day  on  shore,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  chose  to  go  ;  and  I  even  lent  the 
latter  boats,  whenever  they  wished  it,  to  go  for  their  amusement  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  No  one  attempted  to  desert,  or  to  make  their  es- 
cape ;  whenever  a  gun  was  fired,  every  mau  repaired  to  the  beach,  and  no 
one  was  ever  missing  when,  the  signal  was  mado.'^ 
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Gaptetn  Porter  saw  sb^^ad  his  emcie  fortba  Biondi  of  Ai  Tnmbes  cr. 
th«  nortlum  ooaat  of  Chili  y1iw«  ha  aiMhoMd  on  the  19th  4»f  June. 

'*  Ae  eoon  u  they  had  90^  within  tuo  leigtM^  the  leM^ng  vefloel  hove  to 
wad  sent  in  $k  boat,  oft  boenl  of  which  vae  It^.  DQWBes^  By  thi«  amval  an 
aeoottnt  of-  the  mo^^fiOMiit  9f  the  Oeoigieaa  w#0  oUciAed^ 

While  oruieiog  &ear  Jamee^  IsUDd,  Mr.  Domiei  had'^eaptarad  the  Brillah 
whale  Bhi|ia»  the  Cath«rixie^«of  two  hoodBed  aod  mwUj  taa%  4ghi  gujie  aad 
(weoty-nlae JAei^  and  the  Boee,  of  two  hnadfed  and  iwenlgr  taaa^  «iigbfegiini^ 
aod  twenty-oae  ^en.  Theie  two  Tepvek  were  takmi  with  no  leuataDo^  their 
masters  having  coiae  on  hoafrd  the  Qeoigiaiia,  without  ewpeeting  her  cbatr- 
aeter.  After  ■Aannliif  hia  priaea^  Mr«  Dowoea  had  hitt  twen^  man  and  hoja 
left  in  the  Geoigiaaa^  when  he  ohaa^  ^nd  eloaed  with  a  tfaSni  whaler,  oalled 
the  Heotor,  n  ship  of  two  hoodrod  and  seventy  tno^,  twenly*ftF«jDaeii.  and 
eleven  gone,  though  pSerped  for  twenty*  At  Ihia  time»  Mr.  Bownea  had  abo 
fifty  prifloneoy  mmi  of  wdom  he  was  eo^ipelled  to  pyA  in  iran^.  before  he 
hmught  the  Heotor  to  action^  When  within  hail,  the  latter  ship  was  ordered 
to  haul  down  her  oolors,  hot  refnaed,  and  the  QeoiigiaDa  opened  a  fire  upon 
her.  A  sharp  ^mhat  followed,  when  the  Hector  sttnek,  widi  the  loss  of 
her  main-iopBiiast^  having  had  moat  of  her  standing  and  lunniDg^riggiqg  ahot 
away.    8ho  had  also  two  men  killed^  and  six  wonndad* 

After  manning  the  Heetor,  Mr.  Downes  had  but  ton  men  left  w  the  3eor- 
giana ;  and,  inelading  the  wonndad,  he  had  seveD^-three  priaoneB.  The 
Hose  being  a  dull  ahip^  he  threw  overboard  her  guno^  and  most  of  her  cai^go, 
and  parolling  his  .priaonen»  he  gave  her  up  to  them^  on  oondition  that  they 
should  sail  direct  fot  6t  Helena.  As  soon  fu  this  arrangement  was  made^  he 
made  sail  for  Tumhea,  to  join  the  Essex* 

The  litUe  fleet  nctw  amonnted  to  nine  aail,  and -there  was  an  opportunity 
to  make  new  arrangementa.  The  Atlantic  being  nearly  one  hindred  tana 
larger  than  the  Qeoigia^a,  as  well  as  a  aanch  fasler  ship^  besides  possessing, 
in  a  greater  degree,  every  material  quality  for  a  Groieer^  Mr.  Downes  and  hia 
crew  were  transferred  to  her.  Twenty  guns  were  moonted  in  thia  new  sloop* 
of- war ;  she  waa  named  the  Aaex  Jtmior,  and  manned  with  sixty  men.  The 
Qreenwioh  waa  alao  eonverted  into  n  store-ship,  and  all  tiio^pare  atorea 
of  the  other  vessels  were  sent  on  board  her,  8he  was  also  aimed  with 
twenty  guns,  though  her  crew  was  merely  strong  enough  to  work  her.** 

On  fint  anchoring  at  Tumhea  the  governor  caaM  aboard  to  pay  hia  re* 
apects.  "  Although  their  appearance  was  as  wretched  m  can  well  be  imag- 
ined, policy  induced  me  to  show  them  every  attention;  and,  to  impreaa 
them  with  a  belief  of  my  friendly  disposition  and  rsspeot,  I  gave  Ihem  a 
salute  of  nine  guns  on  their  coming  on  board ;  and  while  they  remained, 
with  me,  which  was  until  the  next  day,  I  paid  every  attention  to  them  in 
my  power,  although  their  contemptible  appearance,  which  fre(|nently  excited 
the  risibility  of  my  crew,  made  me  sometimes  blush  for  my  guests.  They 
left  me  with  assurances  of  the  most  friendly  disposition  on  their  part^  and 
he  most  pressing  invitation  for  me  to  go  to  Tombex,  which  I  promised  to 
do  in  the^eoarse  of  a  day  or  two.  The  next  day  I  visited  the  town  or  hamlet. 
It  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  on  Xht  lef^  bank  of  the 
first  rising  ground  you  meet  with ;  from  Uienee  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  land  is  all  low,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mississij^,  covered  with  rushes 
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reeds,  and  mangroves,  and  hero  and  there,  on  the  most  elevated  parts,  are  to 
be  fonnd  the  huts  where  the  natives  have  settled  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  soil,  which  produces,  in  great  abundance,  cocoa,  com, 
plantains,  melons,  oranges,  pumpkins,  sugar-cane,  sweet  potatoes,  etc 
Their  houses  are  formed  pf  reeds,  covered  with  rushes,  open  at  all  sides,  and 
having  the  floor  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  earth,  to  protect  them 
from  the  alligators,  which  are  here  numerous  and  of  enormous  size.  One  of 
them  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  most  hideous  appearance,  I  killed 
with  a  musket  ball. 

The  inhahitants  of  Tumhe£  gave  me  the  most  friendly  reception,  every 
where  invited  me  into  their  huts,  where  hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  jackasses,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  grouped  together,  and  from  whence,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  was  always  glad  to  mate  my  escape,  from  the  innumorahle  swarms 
of  fleas  with  which  they  were  infested  ;  and  the  house  of  the  governor  was 
no  more  exempt  from  this  plague  than  those  of  the  plebeians,  of  which 
his  wife  and  naked  children  bore  innumerable  testimonies,  in  the  large  red 
blotches  on  their  necks  and  bodies.  The  men  of  this  place  seem  to  be  of  the 
lowest  class  of  those  who  call  themselves  civilized  ;  and  the  women,  although 
of  flne  forms,  animated,  cheerful,  and  handsome  countenances,  are  destitute 
of  all  that  delicacy,  the  possession  of  which  only  can  render  the  female 
lovely  in  our  eyes." 

"  On  the  30th,  the  fleet  sailed,  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  keeping  in 
company,  with  all  the  cari)enters  at  work  at  the  latter.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
a  general  salute  was  fired,  principally  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  9th,  the  Essex  Junior  parted  company,  bound  to  Valparaiso, 
with  the  Hector,  Catharine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prizes,  and  the  Barclay, 
recaptured  ship,  under  convoy. 

As  soon  as  out  of  sight  of  the  other  ships,  the  Essex,  Greenwich  and 
Georgiana  steered  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention  of  going  among  the 
Galapagos.  On  the  13th,  three  sail  were  made  off  Banks'  Bay,  all  on  a  wind, 
and  a  good  deal  separated.  The  Essex  gave  chase  to  the  one  in  the  center, 
which  led  her  down  to  leeward,  leaving  the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana  a  long 
distance  astern  and  to  windward.  While  the  frigate  was  thus  separated  from 
her  pn&AS,  one  of  the  strangers  tacked,  and  endeavored  to  cut  the  latter  off, 
hut  the  (jTreenwich  hove-to,  got  a  portion  of  the  people  out  of  the  Georgiana, 
and  bore  dowa  holdly  on  her  adversary ;  while  the  Essex  continued  aCter 
the  vessel  she  was  chasing,  which  she  soon  captured.  The  ship  was  the 
English  whaler  Charlton,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  tuns,  ten  guns, 
and  twenty-one  men.  Throwing  a  crew  into  her,  the  frigate  immediately 
hauled  her  wind. 

It  was  now  ascertained  from  the  prisoners,  that  the  largest  of  the  strange 
ships  was  the  Seringapatam,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tuns,  fourteen 
guns,  and  near  forty  men ;  and  the  smallest,  the  New  Zealander,  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  tuns,  eight  guns,  and  twenty-three  men.  The  Ser- 
ingapatam had  been  built  for  a  craiser,  and  she  was  probably  the  most  dan- 
gerous vessel  to  the  American  trade  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn.  Captain 
Porter  felt  a  corresponding  desire  to  get  possession  of  her,  and  was  much 
gratified  with  the  bold  manner  in  which  the  Greenwich  had  home  down  on 
her.  This  ship  was  un^er  the  command  of  a  very  young  officer,  hut  he  had 
21 
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tbe  Advice  of  one  of  the  sea-lieuteDants,  who  was  under  snspaDsioD,  and  vbo 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  spirit  on  this  occasion.  Closing  with  tha 
Seringapatam,  the  Essex  being  a  long  distance  to  leeward,  the  Greenwich 
brought  her  to  action,  and  after  a  few  broad-sides,  the  English  ship  struck. 
Soon  after,  however,  and  before  possession  oould  be  taken,  she  made  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  passing  to  windward,  in  which  she  was  J^fostiated  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  Greenwich,  which  vessel  kept  close  on  the  enemy*s 
quarter,  maintaining  a  spirited  fire,  for  the  number  of  men  on  board.  Ai 
the  Essex  was  coming  up  fsst,  the  Seringapatam  finally  gave  up  the  attemr<^ 
and  running  down  to  the  frigate,  again  submitted. 

In  this  afiair,  as  in  that  of  the  boats,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  Hector  bf 
the  Georgiana,  the  officers  and  men  engaged  merited  high  enoofniums  for 
their  intrepidity  and  coolness.  The  Greenwich,  after  obtaining  the  hands 
from  the  Geoigiana,  did  not  probably  muster  five-and- twenty  men  at  quarters, 
and  the  Seringapatam  was  much  the  better  ship.  The  New  Zealander  was 
taken  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Seringapatam  had  made  one  prise,  her  master  having  turned  his  at- 
tention more  to  cruising  than  to  whaling.  On  inquiry,  notvrithstanding,  it 
waH  found  that  he  had  adopted  this  course  in  anticipation  of  a  commission, 
having  actually  suled  without  one.  When  this  fact  was  ascertained,  Cap> 
tain  Porter  put  the  master  in  irons,  and  he  subsequently  sent  him  to  America 
to  be  tried.  Finding  himself  embarrassed  with  his  prisoners,  Captain  Porter 
gave  them  up  the  Charlton,  and  suffered  them  to  proceed  to  Rio  de  JaneirOi 
under  their  parole.  Ue  then  took  the  guns  out  of  the  New  Zealander,  and 
mounted  them  in  tbe  Seringapatam,  by  which  means  he  gave  the  latter  ship 
an  armament  of  twenty-two  guns,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greenwich, 
her  people  wore  barely  sufficient  to  work  her. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Georgiana  was  dispatched  to  the  United  StateSi 
with  a  full  caigo  of  oil.  In  making  up  a  crew  for  her,  an. opportunity  was' 
found  of  sounding  the  feelings  of  the  men  whose  times  were  nearly  expired, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  few  wished  to  profit  by  the  circumstance.  As 
soon  as  the  vessels  separated,  the  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich,  Seringapatam, 
and  New  Zealander  in  company,  shaped  her  course  for  Albermarle  Island. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  another  strange  sail  was  discovered ;  but  as 
she  had  a  fresh,  breeze,  and  the  frigate  was  becalmed,  she  was  soon  out  of 
sight  When  the  wind  came,  however,  the  Essex  ran  in  a  direction  to  in- 
tercept the  stranger;  and  the  next  morning  he  was  again  seen,  from  the 
mast-head,  standing  across  the  Essex's  bow,  on  a  bowline.  As  the  wind 
was  light,  recourse  was  now  had  to  the  drags,  and  the  ship  got  within  four 
miles  of  the  chase,  which  was  evidently  an  enemy's  whaler.  The  stranger 
becoming  alarmed,  got  his  boats  ahead  to  tow,  when  Captain  Porter  sent  a 
gig  and  whale-boat,  with  a  few  good  marksmen  in  them,  under  Acting  Lieu* 
tenant  M' Knight,  with  ordenf  to  take  a  position  ahead  of  the  chase,  and  to 
drive  in  her  boats,  but  on  no  account  to  attempt  to  board.  This  duty  was 
handsomely  executed,  though  the  boats  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  position  within  musket-shot,  as  the  enemy  got  two  guns  on  the  foio- 
castle,  and  kept  up  a  warm  discbarge  of  grape. 

At  4  P.  M ,  the  ships  were  little  more  than  a  league  apart,  perfectly  bo 
calmed,  ao^   7/    ain  Porter  ordered  the  boats  into  the  water,  to  carry  tba 
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■Innger  by  boarding.  As  the  party  drew  near,  the  enemy  commenced  firings 
bot  intimidated  by  their  steady  and  orderly  approach,  he  soon  lowered  hiii 
ensign.  The  boats  were  about  to  take  possession,  when  a  breeze  from  the 
eastward  suddenly  striking  the  Bnglish  ship,  she  hauled  np  close  on  a  wind; 
hoisted  her  colors  again,  fired  at  the  gig  and  whale-boat  as  she  passed  quite 
near  them,  and  went  off,  at  a  rapid  rate,  to  the  northward.  The  party  at* 
tempted  to  follow,  but  it  was  sunset  before  the  Essex  got  the  wind,  and,  dis- 
liking to  leave  her  boats  out  in  the  darkness,  she  was  compelled  to  heave  to, 
at  cine,  in  order  to  hoist  them  in.  The  next  morning  the  chase  was  out  of 
sight 

This  was  the  first  Instance,  since  her  arrival  in  the  Pacific,  in  which  the 
Basex  had  failed  in  getting  alongside  of  a  chase  that  she  did  not  voluntarily 
abandon.  It  produced  much  mortification,  though  the  escape  of  the  enemy 
was  owing  to  one  of  those  occurrences,  so  common  in  summer,  that  leave 
one  ship  without  a  breath  of  air,  while  another,  quite  near  her,  has  a  good 
breeze. 

On  the  4th  of  August^  the  ships  went  into  James'  Island  and  anchored. 
Here  Gaptun  Porter  made  the  important  discovery  that  a  large  portion  of 
his  powder  had  been  damaged  in  doubling  Gape  Horn.  Fortunately,  the 
Seringapatam  could  supply  the  deficiency,  though,  in  doing  so,  that  ship  was 
rendered  nearly  defenseless.** 

On  this  island  Captain  Porter  lost  a  most  promising  young  officer  by  a  dis- 
grrnceful  practice.  Without  his  knowledge  two  of  his  officers  met  on  shore 
at  daylight  to  engage  in  a  duel  and  at  the  third  fire  Mr.  Cowan  fell  dead. 
His  remains  were  buried  the  same  day  in  the  spot  where  he  felt,  and  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  over  his  tomb : 

Sacred  to  the  memory 

OF  LIEUT.  JOUN  8.  COWAN. 

Of  the  U.  8.  Frigate  Essex, 

Who  died  here  anno  1813, 

Aged  21  years. 

His  loss  is  ever  to  be  regretted 

By  his  country ; 

And  mourned  by  his  friends 

And  brother  officers. 

''On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August,  got  under  way ;  but,  prior  to  my 
leaving  the  place,  I  buried  a  letter  for  Lieutenant  Downes,  in  a  bottle  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Cowan's  grave,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  same  at  the  foot  of  a 
finger-post,  erected  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  such  as  may 
hereafter  visit  the  island  the  grave  of  Mr.  Cowan ;  and,  with  a  design  of 
miiilcading  the  enemy,  I  left  in  a  bottle  suspended  at  the  finger-^x^st,  the 
following  note : 

The  United  States  frigate  Essex  arrived  here  on  the  21st  July,  1813,  her 
crew  much  afflicted  with  the  scurvy  and  ship- fever,  which  attacked  them 
suddenly,  out  of  which  she  lost  the  first  lieutenant,  surgeon,  sailing-master, 
two  midshipmen,  gunner,  carpenter^  and  thiity-six  seamen  and  marines. 
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She  captured  in  this  sea  the  following  British  ships,  to- wit :  Montezuma 
Policy,  Atlantic^  Catharine,  Bose,  Hector,  Charlton,  Georgiana,  Greenwich, 
Seringapatam,  and  New  Zealander ;  but,  for  want  of  officers  and  men  to  man 
them,  the  four  last  were  burnt ;  the  Bose  and  Charlton  were  given  up  to  th« 
prisoners. 

The  Essex  leaves  this  in  a  leakj  state,  her  foremsst  very  rotten  in  th* 
partners,  and  her  mainmast  sprung.  Her  crew  have,  however,  received  great 
benefit  from  the  tortoises  and  other  refreshments  which  the  island  affords^ 
Should  any  American  vessel,  or  indeed  a  vessel  of  any  nation,  put  in  here^ 
and  meet  with  this  note,  they  would  be  doing  an  act  of  great  humanity 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  America,  in  order  that  our  friends  may  know  of 
our  distressed  and  hopeless  situation,  and  be  prepared  for  worse  tidings,  if 
they  should  ever  again  hear  from  us,*'  etc.  ^ 

Two  days  later,  the  vessels  reached  Banks'  Bay,  where  the  prizes  were 
moored  and  the  Essex  sailed  in  a  short  cruise  alone  on  the  24th. 

''After  passing  among  the  islands,  without  meeting  anything,  a  sail  w|a 
discovered  ou'the  morning  of  16th  of  September,  apparently  lying  to,  a  long 
distance  to  the  southward  and  to  windward.  The  Essex  was  immediately 
disguised,  by  sending  down  some  of  the  light  yards,  and  the  ship  kept 
turning  to  windward,  under  easy  sail.  At  meridian,  the  vessels  were  so  near 
each  other,  that  the  stranger  was  ascertained  to  be  a  whaler,  in  the  act  of 
cutting  in«  He  was  evidently  drifting  down  fast  on  the  frigate.  At  1  p.  M* 
when  the  ships  were  about  four  miles  apart^  the  stranger  cast  o£f  from  the 
whales,  and  made  all  sail  to  windward.  As  it  was  now  evident  that  he  had 
taken  the- alarm,  the  Essex  threw  aside  all  attempts  at  disguise,  and  pursued 
him,  under  everything  that  would  draw.  By  4  p.  x.  the  frigate  had  the 
stranger  within  reach  of  her  guns,  and  a  few  shot  well  thrown,  brought  him 
down  under  her  lee.  This  ship  was  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  of  three 
hundred  and  one  tuns,  twelve  guns,  and  thirty-one  men  ;  and  she  proved  to 
be  the  vessel  that  had  escaped,  in  the  manner  previously  related.  Fortu- 
nately, the  prize  had  a  large  supply  of  excellent  beef,  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water,  and  the  Essex  got  out  of  her  an  ample  stock  of  those  great 
necessaries.  On  returning  to  Banks'  Bay  with  her  prize,  the  ship  shortly 
after  was  Joined  by  the  Essex  Junior,  on  her  return  from  Valparaiso.  By 
this  arrival,  Captain  Porter  discovered  that  several  enemy's  vessels  of  foroe 
had  sailed  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  having  by  this  time  captured  nearly  all 
the  English  whalers  of  which  he  could  obtain  intelligence,  ho  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  Marquesas,  in  order  to  refit,  and  to  make  his  preparations 
for  returning  to  America.  He  was  urged  to  adopt  this  resolution,  also,  by 
understanding  from  Mr.  Downes,  that  the  government  of  Chili  no  longer 
preserved  the  appearance  of  amity  toward  the  IFnited  States,  but  was  getting 
to  be  English  in  its  predilections." 

In  summing  up  the  important  services  rendered  by  the  Essex  in  coming 
into  the  Pacific,  Captain  Porter  says :  *'  In  the  first  place,  by  our  capture^ 
we  have  completely  broken  up  that  important  bmnch  of  British  navigatiou, 
the  whale-fishery  of  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  we  have  captured  all 
their  vessels  engaged  in  that  pursuit  except  the  aforesaid  ship  Cometh  By 
these  captures  we  have  deprived  the  enemy  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  the  services  of  three  hundred 
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ftnd  sixty  fieamen  that  I  liberated  on  parole,  not  to  serve  against  the  United 
8ute8  until  regularly  exchanged.  We  have  efifectually  prevented  them 
from  doing  any  injury  to  our  own  whale-ships,  only  two  of  which  have 
been  captured,  and  their  captures  took  place  before  our  arrival.  Shortly 
after  my  appearance  in  those  seas,  our  whale-ships,  which  had  taken  refuge 
at  Conception  and  Valparaiso,  boldly  ventured  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  whales, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Essex  Junior  at  Valparaiso,  four  of  them  had  returned 
there  with  full  cargoes.  The  expense  also  of  employing  the  frigate  Fbosbe, 
the  sloops  of  war  Raccoon  and  Cherub,  and  their  store-ship,  should  also  be 
taken  into  the  estimate  of  the  injury  we  have  done  them ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  nob*  have  been  sent  into  the  Pacific  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Essex  there,  as  for  many  years  past  they  have  employed 
no  ships  of  war  in  this  part  of  tho  world,  nor  were  those  sent  until  they  had 
beard  of  our  arrival  at  Valparaiso. 

It  appears  by  my  estimate,  that  the  balance  against  the  British,  occasioned 
by  our  coming  into  this  sea,  is  five  million  'one  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all  our  whale-ships  would  have 
been  captured,  had  we  not  eflfectually  prevented  it  by  the  capture  of  all  of 
theirs. 

We  have  also  taken  ten  prize-ships.  Those  now  in  company  are  as  follows : 
Elssex  Junior,  twenty  guns ;  Gkeenwich,  twenty  guns ;  Seringapatam,  twenty- 
two  guns ;  New  Zealander,  ten  guns ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  ten  guns. 
We  have  dispatched  two  ships  for  America  to-wit :  Georgiana  and  Policy* 
and  have  three,  the  Montezuma,  Catharine,  and  Hector  safelv  moored  under 
the  batteries  of  Valparaiso.  All  these  vessels  are  copper  sneeted  and  fast- 
ened and  in  a  stat«  to  proceed  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world,  some 
of  the  remarkably  fast  sailors  and  all  superior  ships." 

On  the  24th  of  October  they  discovered  the  island  of  Rooahooga,  one  of 
the  Washington  group  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.  This  group  consists  of  three 
Lilands,  viz :  Rooahooga,  or  Jefferson  Island  ;  Rooapooah,  or  Adams'  IsUnd, 
and  Novaheevah,  or  Madison  Island. 

**  Its  aspect,  on  first  making  it,  was  little  better  than  the  barren  and  des- 
olate islands  we  had  been  so  long  among;  but  on  our  nearer  approach 
the  fertile  valleys,  whose  beauties  were  heightened  by  the  pleasant  streams 
and  clusters  of  houses,  and  intervened  by  groups  of  the  natives  on  the  hills 
inviting  us  to  land,  produced  a  contrast  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  islands 
we  were  now  about  visiting — indeed  the  extreine  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  it 
appeared  to  up  after  rounding  the  southeast  point  of  the  island,  produced 
sensations  we  had  been  little  accustomed  to,  and  made  us  long  foir  the  fruits 
with  which  the  trees  appeared  everywhere  loaded. 

On  rounding  the  southeast  part  of  the  island  we  saw  a  canoe  coming  off  to 
the  ship  with  eight  of  the  natives,  one  of  whom  Wfifi  seated  in  the  bow  with  his 
h'sad  ornamented  with  some  yellow  leaves,  which  at  a  distance  we  supposed 
to  be  feathers.  They  approached  us  very  cautiously,  and  would  not  venture 
alongside  until  we  had  run  very  dose  in.  We  had  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Otaheite  on  board,  who  enabled  them,  but  with  apparent  difficulty,  trj 
comprehend  our  wishes,  and  who  gave  them  repeated  assurances  of  our 
friendly  disposition.  They  frequently  repeated  to  us  the  word  iaya,  which 
aignifies  friend,  and  invited  us  to  the  ishore.     Their  bodies  were  entirely 
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Hiked,  and  their  chief  ornemoDt  oonsitted  in  the  duk  and  fancifbl  liiiea 
lonned  by  tattooing,  which  ooyered  them.  On  their  leaving  us  I  bore 
away  for  seyeral  other  canoee  which  were  hinc^hed  from  the  different  ooTes 
with  tihich  the  coaet  was  indented,  but  nothing *oould  induM  them  to  cono 
near  the  ship.  I  was  anxious  to  procure  some  refreshments,  hut  more  so  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  a  people  with  whom  the  world  is  so  little  acquainted. 
One  of  the  canoes  displayed  a  white  flag :  I  caused  a  similar  emblem  of 
peace  to  be  exhibited,  and  after  waiting  some  time,  perceiving  that  they  were 
fearful  of  coming  alongside,  I  caused  two  boats  to  be  manned  and  anned, 
and  proceeded  toward  them.  I  soon  approached  them,  and  directed  thft 
Otaheitan  to  inform  them  that  we  were  friendly  disposed,  and  were  willing 
to  purchase  of  them  the  articles  they  had  to  sell,  which  consisted  of  hogs^ 
plantains,  bread-fruity  cocoa-nuts^  etc.,  and  through  the  same  medium 
informed  them  that  I  should  proceed  to  the  shore,  and  there  remain  as  a 
hostage  for  their  safety.  Some  of  them  went  off  to  the  ship,  but  the  greater 
number  followed  me  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  collected  in  groups,  armed 
with  their  spears  and  war-clubs,  to  receive  me,  and  collecting  in  considerable 
BumberB  from  every  quarter.  I  went  cloae  in  with  my  boat»  where  I  made 
an  exchange  of  pieces  of  iron  hoops  and  other  articles  for  their  ornaments 
aiul  fruits.  In  a  few  minutes  the  spears  and  war-clubs  were  laid  aside, 
and  swarms  of  natives  swam  off  to  me  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  ia- 
land :  all  seemed  greatly  to  rejoice  that  we  had  so  precious  an  article  to 
offer  them  as  pieces  of  old  iron  hoops,  which  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation that  good  sized  pigs  were  purchased  for  a  few  inches.  Some,  to  ex- 
press their  joy*  were  seen  dancing  on  the  beach  with  the  most  extravagant 
gestures,  while  others  expressed  the  pleasure  they  felt  by  shouting  and 
clapping  their  hands.  But  notwithstanding  this  friendly  intercourse,  it  was 
very  evident  that  they  had  strong  suspicions  of  us.  They  always  approaehod 
the  boat  with  the  greatest  awe  and  agitation,  and  in  every  instance,  where 
articles  were  presented  to  them,  they  shrank  back  with  terror,  and  retreated 
to  the  shore  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  One  among  them,  however,  ven- 
tured to  raise  himself  by  the  side  of  the  boat^  and  perceiving  a  pistol  lying 
in  the  stem  sheets,  showed  an  evident  desire  to  possess  it  It  wa^  with 
some  difficulty  I  could  make  him  let  go  his  hold  of  the  boat ;  and  to  inti- 
midate him  I  presented  the  pistol  at  him ;  but  it  produced  no  other  effect 
than  joy,  as  he  immediately  held  out  both  his  hands  to  receive  it,  from 
which  I  concluded  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

After  leaving  these  friendly  people  I  proceeded  for  the  frigate,  where  I 
found  the  traffic  with  the  canoes  that  had  gone  off,  had  been  conducted  with 
much  harmony.  Some  of  them  I  passed  very  close  to  on  their  return,  and 
the  natives  on  board  them  expressed  their  extreme  satisfaction  by  expres- 
sions of  the  meet  extravagant  joy.  One  of  them  in  the  fullness  of  hear^ 
■aid  he  was  so  glad  he  longed  to  get  on  shore  to  dance.  On  rejoining  the 
ship,  I  was  informed 'by  the  officers  that  the  natives  who  had  been  on  board, 
had  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  goats,  sheep^  dogs^  and 
ether  animals,  but  what  seemed  most  to  astonish  them,  was  one  of  the  laig« 
Galapagos  tortoises  :  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  not  sufficiently  feaai 
their  eyes  on  it ;  and  to  view  it  more  at  their  ease  they  stretched  themselvea 
at  full  length  on  the  deck  aroiuid  ft  *  and  this  appeared  to  be  their  geneial 
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practice  when  they  wished  to  view  leisurely  anj  object  that  excited  their 
atceDtion,  a  practice  which  seems  to  bespeak  the  natural  indolence  of  thif 
people. 

The  men  of  this  island  are  remarkably  handsome ;  of  large  stattire  and 
veil  proportioned :  they  possess  every  variety  of  countenance  and  feature, 
and  L  great  difference  is  observable  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  which  for  the 
moet  part  is  that  of  a  copper  color :  but  some  are  as  fair  as  the  generality  of 
working  people  much  exposed  to  the  sun  of  a  warm  climate.  The  old  men 
(but  particularly  the  chiefs)  are  entirely  black ;  but  this  is  owing  entirety  to 
the  practice  of  tattooing  with  which  they  are  covered  all  over,  and  it  re- 
quires a  close  inspection  to  perceive  that  the  blackness  of  their  skin  is  owing 
to  this  cause ;  and  when  the  eye  is  once  familiarized  with  men  ornamented 
after  this  manner,  we  perceive  a  richness  in  the  skin  of  an  old  man  highly 
tattooed  comparable  to  that  which  we  perceive  in  a  highly  wrought  piece  of 
old  mahogany  :  for,  on  a  minute  examination,  may  be  discovered  innumer- 
able lines  curved,  straight,  and  irregular,  drawn  with  the  utmost  correctness, 
tast«  and  symmetry,  and  yet  apparently  without  order  or  any  determined 
plan.  The  young  men,  the  fairness  of  whose  skin  is  contrasted  by  the  or- 
naments of  tattooing,  certainly  have,  at  first  sight,  a  more  handsome  appear- 
ance than  those  entirely  covered  with  it ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  are  induced 
to  think  that  tattooing  is  as  necessary  an  ornament  for  a  native  of  those  is- 
lands as  clothing  is  for  a  European.  The  neatness  and  beauty  with  which 
this  species  of  ornament  is  finished,  served  greatly  to  surprize  us,  and  we 
could  not  help  believing  that  they  had  among  them  tattooers  by  profession, 
some  of  them  no  doubt,  equal  in  celebrity  to  M'Alpin  and  other  renowned 
tailors  of  America,  for  we  afterward  discovered  that  the  most  wealthy  and  high 
class  was  more  fully  and  handsomely  tattooed  than  tliose  of  an  inferior 
station,  which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  tattooing  has  its  price. 

The  young  girls,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  were  as  I  before 
observed,  handsome  and  well  formed  ;  their  skins  were  remarkably  soft  and 
smooth,  and  their  complexions  no  darker  than  many  brunettes  in  America 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Their  modesty  was  more  evident  than  that  of 
the  women  of  any  place  we  have  visited  since  leaving  our  cm-n  country. 
Nakedness  they  cannot  consider  offensive  to  modesty ;  they  are  accustomed 
to  it  from  their  infancy.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  an  American 
lady,  who  exposes  to  view  her  face,  her  bosom,  and  her  arms,  is  as  modest 
and  virtuous  as  the  wife  of  a  Turk,  who  is  seen  only  by  her  husband  ;  or 
that  a  female  of  Washington's  Group,  who  is  seen  in  a  state  of  nature,  may 
be  as  modest  and  virtuous  as  either.  That  they  have  a  high  sense  of  shame 
and  pride,  I  had  afterward  many  opportunities  of  observing.'* 

At  daylight  next  morning  they  bore  up  for  Noaheevah  or  Madison's  Is- 
lind,  where  they  put  into  a  beautiful  bay  and  came  to  an  anchor.  This 
harbor  was  named  by  Captain  Porter,  Massachusetts  Bay.  Here  be  was 
soon  Joined  by  the  Essex  Junior,  which  vessel  had  parted  company  to 
cruise,  when  he  believed  himself  sufficiently  secure  to  commence  a  regular 
CTerbanling  of  the  ships. 

'  Cooper,  in  his  Kaval  History,  Siiys,  "the  situation  of  the  Essex  was  suffi* 
ciently  remarkable,  at  thh  moment,  to  merit  a  brief  notice.  She  had  been 
the  Ibst  Ameiican  to  carry  the  pennant  of  a  man-of-war  round  the  Cape  of 
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€k>od  Hope,  aod  now  she  had  been  the  first  to  luring  it  ioto  this  distant  ooeaiu 
More  than  ten  thousand  miles  from  home,  without  colonies,  stations,  or  even 
A  really  friendly  port  to  repair  to,  short  of  stores,  without  a  consort,  and 
otherwise  in  possession  of  none  of  the  required  means  of  subsistence  and 
efficiency,  she  had  boldly  steered  into  this  distant  region,  where  she  had 
found  all  that  she  required,  through  her  own  activity  and  having  swept 
the  seas  of  her  enemies,  she  had  now  retired  to  those  little-frequented  islanda 
to  refit,  with  the  security  of  a  ship  at  home.  It  is  due  to  the  officer,  who 
so  promptly  adopted,  and  so  successfully  executed  this  plan,  to  add,  that 
his  enterprize,  self-reliance  and  bkill,  indicated  a  man  of  bold  and  masculisa 
conception,  of  great  resources,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage ;  qual- 
iticit  that  are  indispensable  in  forming  a  naval  captain." 

When  the  Essex  stood  into  the  land  a  boat  come  off  from  the  shore  with 
three  white  men  in  her,  one  of  whom  to  Captain  Porter's  great  astonishment 
proved  to  be  John  M.  Maury  an  American  midshipman,  who  had  left  th« 
United  Skates  on  furlough  in  a  merchant  ship.  He  had  been  left  here  by 
the  moHter  of  the  vessel  to  gather  sandal  wood  while  the  ship  was  gone  to 
China.  As  it  was  supposed  the  war  would  prevent  the  return  of  the  ship, 
Mr.  Maury  and  his  party  were  received  on  board  the  frigate.  Wilson,  one  of 
them,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  had  been  many  years  in  these  is- 
lands and  with  the  exception  of  a  cloth  around  his  loins  was  completely 
naked.  His  body  was  all  over  tattooed  aud  in  every  respect  except  color  h« 
had  become  an  Indian.  He  assisted  Captain  Porter  as  interpreter,  and  with- 
out his  aid  he  would  have  succeeded  badly  on  the  island. 

Captain  Porter  landed  with  a  party  of  marines  and  sailon.  "The  dram 
appeared  to  give  them  much  pleasure ;  and  the  regular  movements  of  th« 
mariues  occasidned  much  astonishment  They  said  they  were  spirits  or  be- 
ings of  a  class  difibrent  from  other  men.  I  directed  them  to  be  put  through 
their  exercise ;  and  the  firing  of  the  musketi  occasioned  but  little  terror, 
except  among  the  women,  who  generally  turned  away  their  faces  and  covere<l 
their  ears  with  their  hands.  I'he  men  and  boys  were  all  attention  to  the 
skipping  of  the  balls  in  the  water ;  but  at  every  fire  all  haUtually  inclined 
their  bodies,  as  if  to  avoid  the  shot^  althdugh  behind  the  men  who  were 
firing.  After  remaining  a  short  time  with  them,  I  distributed  among  them 
some  knives,  fish-hooks,  etc.,  which  they  received  with  much  apparent  plea- 
sure ;  but  no  one  offered,  like  the  natives  of  the  other  island,  anything  in 
return. 

Observing  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valleys  to  be  covered  with  nu- 
merous groups  of  natives,  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  informed  that  a 
warlike  tribe  residing  beyond  the  mountains  had  been  for  several  weeks  at 
war  with  the  natives  of  the  valley,  into  which  they  had  made  several  in* 
cursions,  and  hod  destroyed  many  houses  and  plantations,  and  hsid  killed, 
by  cutting  around  the  bark,  a  great  number  of  bread-fruit  trees. 

I  inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  message  to  them ;  and  was  informed 
that  notwithstanding  they  were  at  war  and  showed  no  quarter  to  each  cthe^ 
there  were  certain  persons  of  both  tribes,  who  were  permitted  to  piM  and 
repass  freely  and  uninterrupted  from  one  tribe  to  another :  such  for  ezamplo 
as  a  man  belonging  to  one  tribe  who  had  married  a  woman  betonging  to  th« 
otlier.     I  inquired  if  any  such  were  present ;  and  one  being  pointed  out  t» 
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me,  I  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  Happahs  and  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
oome  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  them  from  the  island  :  and  i( 
thej  presumed  to  enter  into  the  valley  while  I  remained  there,  I  should 
Kend  a  hody  of  men  to  chastise  them  ;  to  tell  them  to  cease  all  hostilities  so 
long  as  I  remained  among  them ;  that  if  they  had  hogs  or  fruit  to  dispose 
of,  they  might  come  and  trade  freely  with  us,  as  I  should  not  permit  the 
natives  of  the  valley  to  injure  or  molest  them.  To  the  natives  of  the 
▼alley — ^who  listened  attentively  and  with  apparent  pleasure  to  the  message 
sent  to  the  Happahs — ^I  then  addressed  myself^  and  assured  them  that  I  had 
oome  with  the  most  friendly  disposition ;  that  I  wanted  nothing  from,  them 
bot  what  I  paid  for :  that  they  must  )ook  on  us  as  brethren :  and  that  I 
ftliould  protect  them  against  the  Happahs  should  they  again  venture  to  de- 
scend from  the  mountains.  I  directed  them  to  leave  at  home  their  8i)earB^ 
slings,  and  clubs — their  only  weapons  of  war — ^in  order  that  we  might  know 
tbem  from  the  Happahs ;  and  told  them  that  I  should  consider  all  as  my 
onemies  who  should  appear  armed  in  my  presence.  All  listened  with  much 
attention :  their  spears  and  clubs  were  thrown  on  one  side.  My  attention 
firas  soon  drawn  to  an  object,  which  at  the  moment  had  presented  itself.  A 
handsome  young  woman,  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  her  complexion 
fairer  than  common,  her  carriage  majestic,  and  her  dress  better  and  some- 
what different  from  the  other  females,  approached.  Her  glossy  black  hair, 
and  her  skin  were  highly  anointed  with  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  her  whole 
person  and  appearance  neat»  sleek,  and  comely  ;  on  inquiry  who  this  digni- 
fied personage  might  be,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Piteenee,  a  grand- 
daughter to  the  chief,  or  greatest  man  iu  the  valley,  whose  name  was  QaUO' 
fBSwa.  This  lady,  on  whose  countenance  was  not  to  be  perceived  any  of 
those  playful  smiles  which  enliven  the  countenances  of  the  others,  1  was  in- 
formed was  hold  in  great  estimation,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  pay  some  atten- 
fcions  to  a  personage  so  exalted.  She  received  my  advances  with  a  coldness 
And  hauteur  which  would  have  suited  a  princess,  and  repelled  everything 
like  familiarity  with  a  sternness  that  astonished  roe. 

Gattanewa,  the  chief  of  the  Tayehs,  the  tribe  who  inhabited  this  valley^ 
I  was  informed  at  the  time  of  my  landing,  was  at  a  fortified  village,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains.  The 
manner  of  fortifying  those  places,  is  to  plant  closely  on  end,  the  bodies  of 
laige  trees,  of  forty  feet  in  length,  and  securing  them  together  by  pieces  of 
timber  strongly  lashed  across,  presenting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  difficult  of 
access,  a  breast-work  of  considerable  extent,  which  would  require  European 
artillery  to  destroy.  At  the  back  of  this  a  scaffolding  is  raised,  on  wiiich  is 
placed  a  platform  for  the  warriors,  who  ascend  by  the  means  of  ladders,  and 
thence  shower  down  on  their  assailants  spears  and  stones. 

When  the  ship  was  moored,  the  shore  was  lined  with  the  natives  of  both 
sexes;  but  the  females  were  most  numerous,  waving  their  white  cloaks  or 
eahoea  for  us  to  come  on  shore.  The  boats  were  got  out,  and  proceeded  to 
the  shore,  where  on  landing,  they  were  taken  complete  possession  of  by  the 
women,  who. insisted  on  going  to  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  com* 
pletely  filled  by  them,  of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  from  the  age  of  sixty 
jmn  to  that  of  ten ;  some  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  as  others  for  theii 
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ugUneM.  The  ship  was  a  perfect  Bedlam  from  tbe  time  of  their  arrival 
until  their  departure,  which  was  not  until  morning,  when  thej  were  pat  on 
shore,  no*^  onlj  with  whatever  was  given  them,  bat  with  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on. 

The  object  of  the  greatest  value  at  this  as  well  as  all  the  other  islands  of 
this  group,  is  whales'  teeth.  No  jewel,  however  valuable,  is  half  so  much 
esteemed  in  Europe  or  America,  as  is  a  whale's  tooth  here :  I  have  seen 
them  by  fits  laugh  and  cry  for  joy,  at  the  possession  of  one  of  these  dariing 
treasures.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  in  which  they  are  held 
by  the  natives,  when  it  is  known  that  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tuns  burdeDi 
may  be  loaded  with  sandal- wood  at  this  island,  and  lhe  only  object  of  trade 
necessary  to  procure  it,  is  ten  whales'  teeth  of  a  large  size ;  and  for  these  the 
natives  will  cut  it,  bring  it  fiom  the  distant  mountains,  and  take  it  on  hoard 
the  ship ;  and  this  cargo  in  China,  would  be  worth  near  a  million  of  dollan. 
I  have  seen  this  sandal- wood,  that  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  ;— 
indeed  their  infittuation  for  it,  falls  little  short  of  that  of  the  natives  for 
whales'  teeth — it  does  not  appear  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  nor  is 
its  color  agreeable ;  the  odor  arising  from  it  is  pleasant,  and  the  principal 
uses  to  which  the  Chinese  are  said  to  apply  it,  is  to  bum  it  in  their  temples, 
and  to  extract  from  it  an  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  value." 

In  a  short  time  Gattanewa,  the  chief,  came  on  board  of  the  Essex.  Most 
of  the  warriors  they  had  seen  were  highly  ornamented  with  plumes  and 
were  attired  in  all  the  gew-gaws  of  sayage  splendor.  They  generally  carried 
a  black  and  highly  polished  spear  or  a  club  richly  carved  and  their  bodies 
were  elegantly  tattooed.  **  What  was  my  astonishment  then, "  says  Porter, 
^when  Gattanewa  presented  himself;  an  infirm  old  man  of  seventy  yean 
of  age,  destitute  of  every  covering  or  ornament  except  a  clout  about  his 
loins,  and  a  piece  of  palm  leaf  tied  about  his  head  :  a  long  stick  seemed  to 
assist  him  in  walking ;  his  face  and  body  were  as  black  as  a  negro's,  from 
the  quantity  of  tattooing,  which  entirely  covered  them,  and  his  skin  was 
rough,  and  appeared  to  be  peeling  off  in  scales,  from  the  quantity  of  kava 
(an  intoxicating  root)  with  which  he  had  indulged  himself.  Such  was  the 
figure  that  Gattanewa  presented ;  and  as  he  had  drank  freely  of  the  kava 
before  he  made  his  visit,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  stupid.  AiVer  he  had 
been  a  short  time  on  deck,  I  endeavored  to  impress  him  with  a  high  opinion 
of  our  force ;  and  for  this  purpose  assembled  all  my  crew  :  it  scarcely  seemed 
to  excite  his  attention.  I  then  caused  a  gun  to  be  fired,  which  seemed  to 
produce  no  other  effect  on  him,  than  that  of  pain ;  he  complained  that  it 
hurt  his  ears ;  I  then  invited  him  below,  where  nothing  whatever  excited 
his  attentions,  until  I  showed  him  some  whales'  teeth :  this  ronsed  the  old 
man  from  his  lethargy,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  until  I  had  permitted 
him  to  handle,  to  measure  and  count  them  over  and  over,  which  seemed  to 
afford  him  infinite  pleasure.  After  he  had  done  this  repeatedly,  I  pat  them 
away ;  and  shortly  afterward  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  in  the 
ship  that  pleased  him ;  if  he  did  to  name  it  and  it  should  be  his:  he  told 
me  he  had  seen  nothing  which  had  pleased  him  so  much  as  one  of  the  small 
whales*  teeth ;  which  on  his  describing,  I  took  out  and  gave  to  .him  :  this  be 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  one  of  the  tarns  of  his  clout ;  begging  me  not  to 
Inform  any  person  that  he  had  about  him  an  article  of  so  much  valae :  I 
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nwmwl  him  I  should  not ;  and  the  old  man  throw  himself  on  the  settee  and 
W6ii#  to  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes  he  awoke,  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
stnpiditj,  and  requested  to  he  put  on  shore :  he,  however,  previous  to  his 
departure,  wished  me  to  exchange  names  with  him,  and  requested  me  to 
assist  him  in  his  war  with  the  Happahs :  to  the  firstt  I  immediately  consented. 
lie  told  me  they  bad  cursed  the  hones  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  but  a 
•hort  time  since  :  that  as  we  had  exchanged  names,  she  was  now  my  mother, 
«od  I  was  bound  to  espouse  her  cause.  I  told  him  I  would  think  of  the 
■ahfect^  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  farther  reply  to  the  old 
mac's  sophistry. 

Captain  Porter  bow  unbent  the  sails  of  the  Essex  and  sent  them  on  shore  ; 
Iwided  his  water  casks  with  which  he  formed  a  complete  inclosure :  the  ship 
was  hauled  dose  within  the  beach  and  they  began  to  make  their  repairs.  A 
tent  was  erected  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  guard  of  marines.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Happahs  descended  in  a  large  body  into  the  valley  and  dis- 
troyed  an  immense  number  of  the  bread-fruit  trees.  They  sent  word  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Americans  had  not  opposed  them  they  believed  they  ware 
cowards  and  that  they  should  visit  their  camp  and  carry  off  their  sails. 
Before  proceeding  to  extremities.  Captain  Porter  thought  he  could  try  and 
frighten  them  out  of  their  hostile  notions.  As  Gattenewa  made  daily  ap- 
plications for  assistance,  Captain  Porter  at  length  told  him  that  if  his  people 
would  carry  a  heavy  gun,  a  six  pounder  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
which  he  pointed  out  to  him  he  would  send  men  up  to  work  it  and  drive 
away  the  Happahs  who  still  kept  possession  of  the  surrounding  bills.  This 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  every  man  in  the  valley.  On  the  gun  being 
landed  he  caused  a  few  shot  to  be  fired  over  the  water  first  with  ball  and 
then  with  grape  shot,  which  last  particularly  so  delighted  those  simple  folks 
that  they  hugged  and  kissed  the  gun  and  layed  down  beside  it  and  caressed  it 
with  the  utmost  fondness. 

*'  While  the  natives  were  employed  with  their  darling  gun,  I  occupied  my- 
self in  forwarding  as  much  as  poasible  the  ship's  duty.  No  work  was  ex- 
acted from  any  person  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  to  repose  and  amusement  One  fourth  of  the  crew  being 
allowed  after  that  hour  to  go  on  shore,  there  to  remain  until  daylight  next 
morning.  Everything  went  on  as  well  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  much 
better  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected.  The  day  after  the  gun  was 
moTed  for  the  mountains,  the  chief  warrior  of  the  Tayehs  named  Mouinaf 
was  introduced  to  me.  He  was  a  tall,  well  shaped  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  remarkably  active,  of  an  intelligent  and  open  countenance,  and 
his  whole  appearance  was  prepossessing.  He  had  just  left  the  other  warriors 
in  the  fortified  village,  and  had  come  down  to  request  me  to  cause  a  musket 
'  to  be  fired — which  he  called  a  houht-^hat  he  might  witness  its  effects. 
Several  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  the  Happahs  were  at  that  moment  about 
the  camp,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  opportunity ^which  was  afforded  me  to 
eonvinoe  them  of  the  folly  of  resisting  our  fire-arms  with  sKngs  and  spears. 
I  fired  several  times  myself  at  a  mark  to  show  them  that  I  never  failed  of 
hitting  an  bbjeot  the  size  of  a.  man.  I  then  directed  the  marines  to  fire  I7 
volleys  at  a  cask,  which  was  soon  Vike  a  riddle. 

Mooina  appeared  ihuch  pleased  with  the  effect  of  our  musketry ;  aad 
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frequently  exclaimed,  maUee,  mattee !  killed,  kill«d !  The  Happuhfi,  who 
were  present  however,  replied  that  nothing  could  persuade  their  tribeHthal 
hauhies  could  do  them  the  injury  that  we  pretended :  that  they  were  de* 
termined  to  try  the  efiects  of  a  battle,  and  if  they  should  be  beaten,  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace;  but  not  before.  I  informed  them 
that  they  would  not  find  me  so  ready  to  make  peace  after  beating  them,  as 
at  present ;  and  that  I  should  insist  on  being  paid  for  the  trouble  they  migh| 
put  me  to.  Seeing  that  these  strange  people  were  resolutely  bent  pn  trying 
the  e£fect  of  their  arms  against  oura,  I  thought  that  the  sooner  they  were  conr 
vinoed  of  their  folly  the  better.  Indeed  it  became  absolutely  oeoeflsary  to  do 
something ;  for  the  Uappahs  present  informed  me  that  their  tribe  believed 
that  we  were  afraid  to  attack  thom,  as  we  had  threatened  so  much,  without 
attempting  anything ;  and  this  idea,  I  found,  began  to  prevail  among  those 
of  our  valley,  which  is  called  the  valley  of  Tieuhoy^  and  the  people  J5a*> 
ouh$^  Parquea,  £battaa,  etc,  for  the  valley  is  subdivided  into  other  valleys 
by  the  hills,  and  each  small  vaHey  is  inhabited  by  distinct  tribes,  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  and  having  their  own  chiefs  and  priests. 

On  the  28th  October,  Gattauewa,  with  several  of  the  warriors,  came  to  in- 
form me  that  the  gun  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  I  had  direeted 
it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  would  have  reached  the  summit  by  the  time  out 
people  could  get  up  there.  I  informed  them  that,  on  the  next  morning;  si 
day  lights  forty  men,  with  their  muskets,  would  be  on  shore  and  in  r«fadinees 
to  march ;  and  as  I  supposed  it  would  be  impSasible  for  our  people  to  scale 
the  mountains,  when  incumbered  with  their  arms,  I  desired  them  to  send 
me  forty  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  muskets,  and  an  equal 
number  to  carry  provisions  as  well  as  ammunition  for  the  six  pounder,  which 
they  promised  me  should  be  done,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  accord- 
ingly, and  the  commend  of  the  expedition  given  to  Lieutenant  Downes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  party  being  on  shore,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  crew  of  the  Essex  Junior  and  the  detachment  of  marines,  each  man 
being  furnished  with  an  Indian  to  carry  his  arms,  and  spare  Indians  to  carry 
provisions  and  other  articles,  I  gave  the  order  to  march.  About  eleven 
o'clock  I  perceived  that  oOr  people  had  gained  the  mountains  and  were  driving 
the  Uappahs  from  height  to  height,  who  fought  as  they  retreated,  and  daring 
our  men  to  follow  them  with  threatening  gesticulations.  A  native,  who  bore 
the  American  flsg,  waved  it  in  triumph  as  he  skipped  along  the  moun- 
tains— they  were  attended  by  a  laige  concourse  of  friendly  natives,  armed 
as  usual,  who  generally  kept  in  the  rear  of  our  men.  Monina  alone  waa 
seen  in  the  advance  of  the  whole,  and  was  well  known  by  his  scarlet  cloak 
and  waving  plumes.  In  about  an  hour  we  lost  eight  of  the  combatants  and 
saw  no  more  of  them  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  they  were  discovered 
descending  the  mountains  on  their  return,  the  natives  bearing  6ve  dead  ' 
bodies  slung  on  pol^ 

Mr.  Do  woes  and  his  men  soon  afterward  arrived  at  the  campy  ovoroomo 
with  the  fatigue  of  an  exercise  to  which  they  had  been  so  little  accustomed* 
Uo  informed  me  that  on  his  arrival  near  the  tops  of  the  mountains^  the  Hap- 
pahs,  stationed  on  the  summit^  had  assailed  him  and  his  men'withstoneo 
and  ipears ;  that  ho  had  driven  them  from  place  to  place  until  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  fortress,  erected  in  a  manned  before  describedi  on  the  bio« 
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of  a  steep  hilL  Here  they  all  made  a  stand,  to  the  number  of  between  tliren 
and  four  thousand.  They  dared  our  people  to  ascend  this  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  they  had  made  a  halt  to  take  breatb.  The  word  was  given  by 
If  r.  Downes  to  rush  up  the  hill ;  at  that  instant  a  stone  stniok  him  on  the 
belly  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground,  and  at  tbe  same  instant  one  of 
oar  people  was  pierced  with  a  spear  through  his  neck.  This  occasioned  a 
halt,  and  they  were  about  abandoning  any  farther  attempt  on  the  place  :  but 
Mr.  Downes  soon  recovered,  and  finding  himself  able  to  walk  gave  orders 
ior  a  charge.  Hitherto  our  party  had  done  nothing.  Not  one  of  the  enemy 
had,  to  their  knowledge,  been  wounded.  They  scoffed  at  our  men,  and  ex- 
posed their  posteriors  to  them,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt 
and  derision.  The  friendly  natives  also  began  to  think  we  were  not  so 
formidable  as  we  pretended :  it  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  fort  should  be  taken  at  all  hazards.  Our  people  gave  three  cheers,  and 
mshed  on  through  a  shower  of  spears  and  stones,  which  the  natives  threw 
from  behind  their  strong  barrier,  and  it  was  not  until  our  people  entered  the 
fort  that  they  thought  of  retreating.  Five  were  at  this  instant  shot  dead  ; 
and  one  in  particular,  fought  until  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  was  presented  to 
his  forehead,  when  the  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  blown  off.  As  soon  as 
this  place  was  taken  all  further  resistance  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  shocking  to  see  the  manner  the  friendly  natives  treated  such  as 
were  knocked  over  with  a  shot ;  they  rushed  on  them  with  tbeir  war  clubs 
and  soon  dispatched  them  :  then  each  seemed  anxious  to  dip  his  spear  into 
the  blood,  which  nothing  could  induce  them  to  wipe  off — the  spear,  from 
that  time,  bore  the  name  of  the  deAd  warrior,  and  its  value,  in  consequence 
of  that  trophy,  was  greatly  enchanced.       * 

Ghittanewa  was  astonished  at  our  victory  which,  to  him,  seemed  incredible  ; 
and  the  number  of  dead  which  they  had  borne  off  as  trophies  had  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  former  battle  within  his  recollection  :  as  they  fight  for 
weeks,  nay  for  months  sometimes,  without  killing  any  on  either  side,  though 
many  are,  in  all  their  engagements,  severely  wounded.  The  Tayehs  had, 
however,  a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  lost  one  of  their  priests  of  the 
greatest  note,  who  had  been  killed  by  an  ambuscade  of  the  Happahs ;  and 
this  circumstance  had  occasioned  a  tabboo  of  the  strictest  nature  to  be  es- 
tablished, which  was  now  in  full  force  and  continued  as  long  as  we  remained 
oo  the  island. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  these  tabbooes,  which 
are  so  much  respected  by  the  natives.  They  are,  however,  laid  by  the  priests, 
from  some  religious  motive.  Sometimes  they  are  general,  and  affect  a  whole 
valley,  as  the  present ;  sometimes  they  are  confined  to  a  single  tribe ;  at 
others  to  a  family,  and  frequently  to  a  single  per»on.  The  word  tabhoo  sig- 
nifies an  interdiction,  an  embargo,  or  restraint;  and  the  restrictions  during 
the  period  of  their  existence  may  be  compared  to  the  lent  of  Catholics. 
They  have  tabbooed  places,  where  they  feast  and  drink  kava — tabbooed 
houses  where  dead  bodies  are  deposited,  and  many  of  their  trees,  and  even 
•ome  of  their  walks  are  tabbooed. 

But»  to  proceed  in  my  narrative :  the  Tayehs  had  brought  in  the  bodies 
of  the  five  men  killed  in  storming  the  fort  We  met  with  no  loss  on  our 
tide  or  on  that  of  our  allies.   We  had  two  wounded,  and  one  of  the  Indians 
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had  hii  jaw  broke  with  a  stone.  The  dead  Happahs  I  was  informed  wcrt 
lying  in  the  public  sqnare,  where  the  natives  were  rejoicing  over  th*em.  I 
had  been  informed  by  the  whites^  on  my  arriyal,  and  even  by  Wilson,  that 
the  natives  of  this  island  were  cannibals :  but,  on  the  strictest  inquiry,  I 
could  not  learn  that  either  of  them  had  seen  them  in  the  act  of  eating 
human  flesh.  In  oonverstng  with  GatCanewa  on  the  subject^  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  sometimes  practiced.  He  said  they 
sometimes  eat  their  enemies.  I  found  it  difficult  to  reconeile  this  practice 
with  the  generosity  and  benevolence  which  wore  leading  traits  in  their 
character.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  persons,  washing  three  or  four  times  a 
dny :  and  also  in  their  mode  of  cooking  and  manner  of  eating ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  no  islander  was  known  to  taste  of  anything  whatever, 
until  he  had  first  applied  it  to  his  nose,  and  if  it  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
tainted  or  o£fensive  to  the  smell,  it  was  always  rejected.  Uow  then  can 
it  be  possible  that  a  peoplle  so  delicate,  living  in  a  country  abounding 
with  hogs,  fruity  and  a  considerable  variety  of  vegetables,  should  prefer  a 
bathsome  putrid  human  carcass,  to  the  numerous  delicacies  their  valleys 
afford? 

I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Ghittanewa,  which  I  found  filled  with  women 
making  the  most  dreadful  lamentations,  and  surrounded  by  a  laige  concourse 
of  male  natives.  On  my  appearance  there  was  a  general  shout  of  terror ; 
all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me  with  looks  of  fear  and  apprehension.  I  approadied 
the  wife  of  Gkittanewa,  and  required  to  know  the  cause  of  this  alarm.  She 
said  now  that  we  had  destroyed  the  Happahs  they  were  fearful  we  should 
turn  on  them  :  she  took  hold  of  my  hand,  which  she  kissed,  and  moistened 
with  her  tears :  then  placing  it  oif  her  head,  knelt  to  kiss  my  feet  She  told 
me  they  were  willing  to  be  our  slaves,  to  serve  us,  that  their  houses,  their 
lands,  their  hogs,  and  eveiything  belonging  to  them  were  ours ;  but  begged 
that  I  would  have  mercy  on  her,  her  children,  and  her  family,  and  not  put 
them  to  death.  It  seemed  that  they  bad  worked  themselves  up  to  the 
'  highest  pitoh  of  fear,  and  on  my  appearance  with  a  sentinel  accompanying 
me,  they  could  see  in  me  nothing  but  the  demon  of  destruction.  I  ndsed 
the  poor  old  woman  from  her  humble  posture,  and  begged  her  to  banish  her 
groundless  fears,  that  I  had  no  intention  of  injuring  any  person  residing  in 
the  valley  of  Tieuhoy :  that  if  the  Happahs  had  drawn  on  themselves  our 
vengeance,  and  felt  our  resentment,  they  had  none  to  blame  but  themselves. 
I  had  offered  them  peace;  but  they  had  preferred  war;  I  had  proffered 
them  my  friendship,  and  they  had  spnmed  at  it  That  there  was  no  altema^ 
tive  left  nre.  I  had  ehastiried  them,  and  was  appeased.  I  then  exhorted 
the  wife  of  Ghittanewa  to  endeavor  to  impress  -on  the  minds  of  eveiy  person 
the  necessity  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  us ;  that  we  were  disposed  to 
consider  them  as  brothers;  that  we  had  come  with  no  hostile  intentions 
toward  them,  and  so  long  as  they  treated  us  as  friends  we  would  protect 
them  against  all  their  enemies.  The  old  woman  was  all  attention  to  my  dis* 
course  as  delivered  through  Wilson  the  interpreter ;  and  I  was  about  pro* 
ceeding  when  she  requested  me  to  stop.  She  now  rose  and  commanded 
silence  among  the  multitude,  which  had  considerably  augmented  since  my 
arrival,  and  addressed  them  with  much  grace  and  energy  in  n  speech  :»f 
about  half  an  hour ;  exhorting  them,  as  I  understood,  to  conduct  themselvei 
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with  propriety,  and  explainiDg  to  them  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
a  good  undentanding  with  us.  After  she  had  finished,  she  took  me  affec- 
rionatoly  hj  the  hand,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  her  hushand. 

All  alarms  now  were  suhsided.  I  inquired  for  Oattanewa,  and  was  in- 
formod  that  he  was  at  the  public  square  rejoicing  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  but  had  been  sent  for.  I  proceeded  for  the  place  and  met  the  old  man 
battening  home.  He  had  been  out  from  the  earliest  dawn,  and  had  not 
broken  his  fast.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  sour  preparation  of  the  bread-frait,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  acd  in  the  other  a  raw  fish,  which  he  occasionally  dipped  into  it  as 
he  ate  it  As  soon  however  as  Wilson  gave  him  tP  understand  that  the 
practice  of  eating  raw  fish  was  disagreeable  to  me,  he  wrapped  the  re- 
mainder in  a  palm  leaf,  and  handed  it  to  a  youth  to  keep  for  him  until  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  offered  for  indulging  himself.  On  my  way  to 
the  square  I  observed  several  young-  warriors  hastening  along  toward  the 
place  armed  with  their  spears,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  hung  plantains^ 
bread-fruit,  or  cocoa-nuts,  intended  as  offerings  to  their  gods;  and  on  my 
approach  to  the  square,  I  could  hear  them  beating  their  drums  and  chanting 
their  war-songs.  I  s^on  discovered  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  assembled 
about  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  lying  on  the  ground. 

We  had  but  little  opportunity  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
these  people  whilis  we  remained  among  them ;  but  from  the  little  we  became 
acquainted  with,  we  ure  satisfied  that  it  is  not  copious ;  few  words  serve  to 
express  all  they  wish  to  say ;  and  one  word  has  oftentimes  many  significa- 
tions ;  as  for  example,  the  word  motee  signifies  I  thank  you,  Iltave  enough,  I 
do  not  %DQint  it,  I  do  not  like  it,  keep  it  youreeif,  take  it  away,  etc.  Mattee  ex- 
presses every  degree  of  injury  which  can  happen  to  a  person  or  thing  from 
the  slightest  harm  to  the  most  cruel  death.  Thus  a  prick  of  the  finger  if 
mattee,  to  have  a  pain  in  any  part  is  mattee;  mattee  is  to  be  sick,  to  be  badly 
wounded  is  mattee,  and  mattee  is  to  kill  or  be  killed,  to  be  broke  (when 
speaking  of  inanimate  objects),  to  be  injured  in  any  way,  even  to  bo  dirtied 
or  soiled  is  expressed  by  the  word  mattee,  Motakee,  with  slight  variation  of 
the  voice,  signifies  every  degree  of  good,  from  a  thing  merely  tolerable,  to 
an  object  of  the  greatest  excellence ;  thus  it  \a,  so,  so  good,  very  good,  excellent : 
it  signifies  the  qualities  and  dbposition  of  persons ;  thus  they  are  tolerable, 
Ukely,  handeome,  or  heauti/ul, — good,  kind,  benevolent,  generous,  humane,  Ke- 
heva,  which  signifies  bad,  is  as  extensive  in  its  use  as  motakee,  and,  by  suita- 
ble modulations  of  the  voice,  has  meanings  directly  opposite.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  other  words  in  their  language  ;  indeed,  with  all  we  became 
aoqoainted  with.   Kie-kie  signifies  to  eat,  it  also  signifies  a  troMesome  feUow, 

The  hogs  of  this  island  are  generally  of  a  small  and  inferior  breed,  but 
there  are  many  as  large  and  as  fine  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  many  generations  ago,  a  god  named 
Haii  visited  all  the  islands  of  the  group,  and  brought  with  him  hogs  and  fowls, 
which  he  left  among  them.  Haii  was,  no  doubt,  some  navigator,  who,  near 
four  centuries  ago,  by  their  reckoning  left  the  aforesaid  animals  among  the 
natives.  Our  accounts  of  voyages  made  into  this  sea  do  not  extend  so  far 
back,  and  even  if  they  did,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  him  from  the 
I  given  to  him  by  the  natives.  We  found  it  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
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Dounce  our  names  distinctly,  even  after  the  utmost  pains  to  teach  them,  an4 
the  most  repeated  trials  on  their  part  They  gave  me  the  name  of  Opaiee, 
which  was  the  nearest  they  could  come  to  Porter.  Mr.  Downes  was  called 
Onou;  Lieutenant  Wilmer,  Woortmi;  Lieutenant  M* Knight,  Mw^ieOie^  and 
the  name  of  every  one  else  underwent  an  equal  change.  These  names  we 
were  called  by  and  answered  to  so  long  as  we  remained  with  them ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  we  shall  be  so  called  in  their  traditionary  accounts.  If 
there  should  be  no  other  means  of  handing  our  names  down  to  poster  ty  it 
is  likely  we  shall  be  as  little  known  to  future  navigators  as  Eaii  is  to  us. 
The  natives  call  a  hog  AotioHko,  or  rather  Pouarha ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
still  retain  the  name  nearly  by  which  they  were  first  known  to  them.  The 
Spaniards  call  a  hog  porca,  giving  it  a  sound  very  little  different  from  that 
given  by  the  natives  of  these  islands ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  were  the  earliest 
navigators  in  these  seas,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  are  indebted  to 
one  of  that  cation  for  so  precious  a  gift. 

The  cocoa-nuts  grow  in  great  abundance  in  every  valley  of  the  island,  and 
are  cultivated  Mrith  much  care.  This  tree  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
scription ;  yet  the  mode  used  to  propagate  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  As 
the  cocoa-nuts  become  ripe,  they  are  carefully  collected  from  the  tree,  which 
Ss  ascended  by  means  of  a  slip  of  strong  bark,  with  which  they  make  their 
feet  fast  a  little  above  the  ankles,  leaving  them  about  a  foot  asunder ;  they 
then  grasp  the  tree  with  their  arms,  feet»  and  knees,  and  the  strip  of  bark 
resting  on  the  rough  projections  of  the  hark  of  the  tree,  prevents  them  from 
•lipping  down :  in  this  manner,  by  alternately  shifting  their  feet  and  hands^ 
they  ascend  with  great  apparent  ease  and  rapidity  the  highest  tree. 

The  tarra  is  a  root  much  resembling  a  yam,  of  a  pungent  taste,  and  ex- 
cellent when  boiled  or  roasted.  The  sugar-cane  grows  to  an  uncommon 
siso  here.     The  only  use  they  make  of  it  is  to  chew  and  swallow  the  juice. 

The  hava  is  a  root  possessing  an  intoxicating  quality,  with  which  the 
ohiefs  are  very  fond  of  indulging  themselves.  They  employ  persons  of  a 
lower  class  to  chew  it  for  them  and  spit  it  into  a  wooden  bowl ;  after  which  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  it,  when  the  juice  is  strained  into  a 
neatly  polished  cup,  made  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  passed  round  among 
them  :  it  renders  them  very  stupid  and  averse  to  hearing  any  noiite :  it  de- 
prives them  of  their  appetite,  and  reduces  them  almost  to  a  state  of  torpor : 
it  has  the  effect  of  making  their  skin  fall  off  in  white  scales  ;  affects  their 
nerves,  and  no  doubt  brings  on  a  premature  old  age.  They  npplied  the 
word  kava  to  everything  we  eat  or  drank  of  a  heating  or  pungent  nature  as 
rum  or  wine  ;  pepper,  mustard,  and  even  salt 

The  bread-fruit  tree  of  this  island  grows  with  great  luxuriance,  in  exten- 
sive  groves,  scattered  through  every  valley.  It  is  of  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  branching  out  in  a  large  and  spreading  top,  which  affords  a  beau* 
tiful  appearance  and  an  extensive  shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  trunk 
is  about  six  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  lower  branches  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  the  bark  soft,  and  on  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
wounded  exudes  a  milky  juice,  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  which,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  sun,  forms  an  excellent  bird-lime,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  such,  not  only  for  catching  birds,  but  a  small  kind  of  rat  with  which  this 
island  is  much  infested.     The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  sixteen  inches  long  and 
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nine  inches  wide,  deeply  notched,  somewhat  like  the  fig  leaf.  The  frait| 
when  ripe,  is  ahout  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  green,  and  divided  by  slight 
traces  into  innumerable  six  sided  figures.  This  fruit  is  somewhat  eliptical 
in  its  shape,  has  a  thin  and  delicate  skin,  a  large  and  tough  core,  with  re- 
markably small  seeds  situated  in  a  spongy  substance  between  the  core  and 
the  eatable  part,  which  is  next  the  rind.  It  is  eaten  baked,  boiled  or 
roasted ;  whole,  quartered,  or  cut  in  slices,  and  cooked ;  either  way  was 
found  exceedingly  palatable,  was  greatly  preferred  by  many  to  our  soft 
bread,  which  it  somewhat  resembled  in  taste,  but  was  much  sweeter ;  it  was 
found  also  very  fine,  when  cut  into  slices  and  fried  in  butter  or  lard.  It 
keeps  only  three  or  four  days,  when  gathered  and  hung  up ;  but  the  natives 
have  a  method  of  preserving  it  for  several  years,  by  baking,  wrapping  it  up 
in  leaves,  and  burying  it  in  the  earth  :  in  that  state  it  becomes  very  sour, 
and  is  then  more  highly  esteemed  by  them  than  any  other  food.  The 
bread-fruit  tree  is  everything  to  the  natives  of  these  islands.  The  fruit 
serves  them  and  their  hogs  for  food  throughout  the  year,  and  affords  large  sup- 
plies to  be  laid  up  for  a  season  of  scarcity.  The  trees  afford  them  an  agreeable 
and  refreshing  shade ;  the  leaves  are  an  excellent  covering  for  their  houses ; 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  small  branches  they  make  cloth  ;  the  juice,  which 
exudes,  enables  them  to  destroy  the  rats  which  infest  them ;  and  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  they  form  .their  canoes,  many  parts  of  their  houses,  and 
even  their  gods.  Describe  to  one  of  the  natives  of  Madison's  Island  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  everything  tbat  we  consider  desirable,  and  after  you  are 
done  he  will  ask  you'  if  it  produces  bread-fruit.  A  country  is  nothing  to 
them  without  that  blessing,  and  the  season  for  bread-fruit  is  the  time  of  joy 
and  festivity :  the  season  commences  in  December,  and  lasts  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  greatest  abundance  reigns  among  them. 

On  the  first  of  November,  Mawattaeehf  a  chief  of  the  Eappdhs^  and  son-in- 
law  to  Gattcaiewat  came,  accompanied  by  several  others  of  his  tribe  with  the 
white  handkerchief  which  I  had  sent  them,  to  treat  with  me  for  a  peace.  I 
received  him  with  mildness,  and  gently  expostulated  with  them  on  their  im- 
prudence, in  having  insisted  on  hostilities  with  me.  They  expressed  the  ut- 
most regret  for  their  past  folly,  and  hoped  that  I  would  allow  them  in 
future  to  live  on  the  same  friendly  terms  with  me  as  Qattanewa  and  his 
people,  stating  their  willingness  to  comply  with  everything  I  should  exact 
irom  them  in  reason.  I  infonned  them  that  as  I  had  offered  them  peace, 
and  they  had  rejected  it,  and  had  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  chastising  them, 
it  was  proper  tbat  we  should  receive  some  compensation.  We  were  in  want 
of  hogs  and  fruity  and  they  had  an  abundance  of  them,  and  I  wished  them 
to  give  me  a  supply,  once  a  week,  for  my  people,  for  which  they  should  be 
compensated  in  iron  and  such  other  articles  as  would  be  most  useful  to  them. 
OaUanewa  and  many  of  his  tribe  were  present,  and  appeared  charmed  with 
the  terms  offered  to  the  Haippdhs;  said  they  would  henceforth  be  brothers, 
and  observing  that  I  had  not  yet  presented  my  hand,  took  it  affectionately 
and  placed  in  that  of  Mowattaeeh,  After  a  short  silence  Mowattaeeh  observed 
that  wo  must  suffer  much  from  the  rain  in  our  tents,  as  they  did  not  appear 
capable  of  securing  us  from  the  wet.  Yes,  said  Gattanewa,  and  we  are 
bound  to  make  the  Hckai — a  title  which  they  all  gave  me~-and  his  people 
comfortable  while  they  remain  with  us.  Let  every  tribe  at  peace  with  him, 
22 
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Imild  a  house  for  their  accommodatioii,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  of 
IXeukoy  will  show  them  the  example  by  buildiDg  one  for  the  reudeoce  of 
OpoUe — Porter.  This  proposal  met  with  general  applause,  and  the  people 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  the  fabric  next 
day,  at  which  time  the  Happahs  promised  to  bring  in  their  supply,  and  the 
day  after  to  construct  their  house.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  Happahs  came  in  with  their  flags  and  subscribed  to  the  terms 
proposed,  and  in  less  than  two  days  I  received  envoys  from  every  tribe  io 
the  island,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Typee8^  of  the 
valley  of  Vieehee^  and  the  ffaiecaahcoUwohos,  in  the  distant  valley  of  Hofmo' 
how;  the  first  confiding  in  their  strength,  valor,  and  position ;  the  others  in 
their  distance  and  numbers  for  their  protection.  The  first  had  always  been  vic- 
torious in  all  their  wars  and  the  terror  of  their  enemies ;  the  others  were  their 
firm  allies ;  neither  had  they  ever  been  driven ;  they  had  been  taught  by  their 
priests  to  believe  that  they  never  would  be,  and  it  was  their  constant  bosst 
that  they  had  ever  kept  their  valley  free  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy. 

All  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed ;  supplies  were  brought  in  by  the  tribes 
in  great  abundance,  and  from  this  time  for  several  weeks,  we  rioted  in  lux- 
uries which  the  island  a£forded.  To  the  principal  persons  of  the  tribes  I 
always  presented  a  harpoon,  it  being  to  them  the  most  valuable  article  of 
iron,  and  to  the  rest  scraps  of  iron  hoops  were  thrown,  in  which  they  took 
much  delight 

Agreeable  to  the  request  of  the  chiefs  I  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  villsge 
about  to  bo  built ;  the  line  on  which  the  houses  were  to  be  placed  was  al- 
ready traced  by  our  barrier  of  water  casks ;  they  were  to  take  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  were  to  be  built  on  the  outside  of  the  inclosure,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
height ;  the  houses  were  to  be  fifty  feet  in  length,  built  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  country,  and  of  a  proportioned  width  and  height 

On  the  dd  November,  upward  of  four  thousand  natives,  from  the  different 
tribes,  assembled  at  the  camp  with  materials  for  building,  and  before  night 
they  bad  completed  a  dwelling  house  for  myself  and  another  for  the 
officers,  a  sail  loft,  a  coopers'  shop,  and  a  place  for  our  sick,  a  bake  house,  a 
guard  house,  and  a  shed  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  under ;  the  whole  were 
connected  by  the  walls  as  above  described.  We  removed  our  barrier  of  water 
casks,  and  took  possession  of  our  delightful  village,  which  had  been  built  as 
if  by  enchantment. 

It  seems  strange  how  a  people  living  under  no  form  of  government  that 
we  could  ever  perceive,  having  no  chiefs  over  them  who  appear  to  possess 
any  authority,  having  neither  rewards  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion  nor 
dread  of  punishment  before  them,  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  exe- 
cuting, with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  works  which  astonished  us;. they  ap- 
pear to  act  with  one  mind,  to  have  the  same  thought,  and  to  be  operated  oi 
by  the  same  impulse ;  they  can  be  compared  only  to  the  beaver,  whose  in* 
stinct  teaches  them  to  design  and  execute  works  which  claim  our  admiri* 
tion. 

Some  time  after  this  I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Typees  to  know  if  thoj 
wished  to  bo  at  peace  with  us.  In  two  dajrs  ho  returned  and  was  desired 
by  the  Typees  to  tell  Gattanewa  and  all  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Tieu- 
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^oj  that  they  were  cowards — ^that  we  had  beat  the  Happahs  becaase  the 
Happahs  were  cowards ;  that  as  to  myself  and  my  people,  we  were  white 
(izai^  mere  dirt.  We  were,  said  they,  incapable,  of  standing  fatigue,  over- 
come by  the  slightest  heat  and  want  of  water,  and  could  not  climB  the 
mountains  without  Indians  to  assist  us  and  carry  our  arms ;  and  yet  we 
talked  of  chastising  the  Typees,  a  tribe  which  had  never  been  driven  by  an 
enemy,  and  as  their  gods  informed  them  were  never  to  be  driven. 

I  now  inquired  of  Gattanewa  the  number  of  war  canoes  which  he  could 
equip  and  man ;  he  informed  me  ten,  and  that  each  would  carry  about  thirty 
men,  and  that  the  Happahs  could  equip  an  equal  number  of  equal  size ;  he 
told  me  it  would  be  six  days  before  they  could  be  put  together  and  got  in 
readiness ;  but  if  I  wished  it  his  people  should  set  about  it  immediately.  I 
directed  them  to  do  so,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Happahs  directing 
them  to  prepare  their  war  canoes  to  be  in  readiness  to  go  to  war  with  the 
Typees,  and  await  my  further  orders.  I  gave  them  as  well  as  the  Tayehs  to 
understand  that  it  was  my  intention  to  attack  them  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  that  I  should  send  a  large  body  of  men  in  boats  and  a  ship  to  protect 
the  landing  of  them  and  the  war  canoes,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
warriors  of  both  tribes  must  proceed  by  land  to  attack  them  in  the  part 
where  they  were  most  assailable.  I  now  conceived  the  design  of  construct- 
ing a  fort,  not  only  as  a  protection  to  our  village  and  the  harbor,  but  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  Tayehs  against  further  incursions.  I  had  for  some  time  past 
intended  leaving  my  prizes  here  as  the  most  suitable  place  to  lay  them  up, 
and  this  fort  would  give  them  additional  security. 

Assisted  by  the  Indians  I  began  the  construction  of  a  fort  which  was  com- 
pleted on  the  14th ;  all  worked  with  zeal,  and  as  the  friendly  tribes  were  daily 
coming  in  with  presents,  all  joined  in  the  labor.  The  chiefs  requested  that 
they  might  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Tayehs,  and  everything 
promised  harmony  between  us;  they  would  frequently  speak  ;{  the  war 
with  the  Typees,  and  I  informed  them  I  only  waited  foi  their  war  canoes  to 
be  put  together  and  launched. 

On  the  19th  November,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  in  our  fort,  a 
salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired  from  the  artillery  mounted  there,  and 
returned  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  The  island  was  taken  possession  of 
for  the  United  States,  and  called  Madison's  Island,  the  fort,  Fort  Madison, 
the  village,  Madison's  Yille,  and  the  bay,  Massachusetts  Bay. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  took  a  party  of  sailors  and  marines  in  some  boats 
and  went  some  eight  miles  from  our  anchorage  to  ezamiqe  a  fine  bay.  Wo 
landed  near  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  beautiful  rivulet.  On  landing,  many 
of  the  natives  came  to  the  beach,  who  seemed  disposed  to  treat  us  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  but  apprehensive  of  being  troubled  by  their  num- 
bers I  drew  a  line  in  the  sand  at  some  distance  about  the  boats,  and  informed 
them  they  were  tahbooed,  and  as  an  additional  security  to  us,  I  caused  all  the 
arms  to  be  loaded  and  ready  for  service  on  the  first  alarm,  and  sentinels 
placed  over  them.  Shortly  after  this  the  chief  came  down  to  invite  me  to 
the  public  square,  the  general  place  in  all  their  villages  for  the  reception  of 
strangers.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  women  and  girls  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  dressed  out  in  all  their  finery  to  meet  us ;  they  were 
here  free  from  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  tabboos  and  were  abundantly 
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anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut»  and  their  skins  well  bedaubed  with 
red  and  yellow  painty  as  was  their  clothing ;  some  were  also  smeared  with 
greenish  painty  the  object  of  which  I  found  on  inquiry,  wss  to  preserve  the 
fairness  and  beauty  of  the  skin,  and  indeed  of  this  they  seemed  to  take 
particular  pains,  every  one  of  them  being  furnished  with  a  kind  of  umbrella, 
formed  of  a  bunch  of  palm  leaves,  to  shield  them  from  the  effects  cf  the 
sun :  their  care  and  attention  in  this  particular  had  rendered  them  far  sLpe- 
rior  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  females  of  our  valley,  and  the  difference  was 
so  striking  as  to  make  them  appear  a  distinct  people.  Some  of  the  girls, 
probably  in  compliment  to  us,  or  to  render  themselves  more  attractive  in  our 
eyes,  cleansed  themselves  (by  washing  in  the  stream)  of  their  oil  and  paint, 
threw  aside  their  bedaubed  clothing,  and  soon  appeared  neatly  clad  in  cloth 
of  the  purest  white ;  and  I  can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  never  have 
seen  women  more  perfectly  beautiful  in  form,  features,  and  complexion,  or 
that  had  playful  innocence  more  strongly  marked  on  their  countenances  or 
in  their  manners ;  all  seemed  perfectly  easy  and  even  graceful,  and  all  strove 
by  their  winning  attentions,  who  should  render  themselves  most  pleasing  to 
us.  The  girls  formed  a  circle  round  us,  and  those  of  a  more  advanced  age  were 
seated  outside  of  them ;  the  men  showed  us  every  kind  attention,  and  strove 
to  convince  us  of  their  friendship  by  bringing  us  cocoa-nuts,  and  cooking  for 
us  hogs  and  bread-fruit  after  their  manner,  which  were  found  excellent 

A  daughter  of  (Httanewa  was  among  them ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
chief  who  had  met  us  on  our  arrival ;  she  seemed  no  less  friendly  disposed 
than  her  husband,  and  embraced  me  as  her  father,  reminding  me  frequently 
that  from  the  exchange  of  names  I  had  become  such ;  from  her  filial  affeo* 
tion  she  bestowed  on  me  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  rod  and  yellow  paint 
with  which  she  wss  covered,  and  insisted  on  my  sending  away  my  boats  and 
people  and  remaining  with  them  until  the  next  day,  and  no  excuse  that  I 
oould  offer  for  my  return  to  the  ship  would  satisfy  her ;  they  all  joined  in 
her  solicitations,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  me  to  remain,  promised  me  the 
choicest  mats  to  sleep  on  and  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  village  to  sing  me 
to  sleep.  After  our  repast  all  the  women  Joined  in  a  song,  which  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  clapping  of  hands ;  it  lasted  near  half  an  hour,  and  was 
not  unmusical.  I  inquired  the  subject  of  it,  and  was  informed  by  Wilson 
that  it  wss  the  history  of  the  loves  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  of 
their  valley  :  they  sung  their  mutual  attachment  and  the  praises  of  their 
beauty ;  described  with  raptures  the  handsome  beads  and  whales'  teeth  ear 
rings  with  which  she  was  bedecked,  and  the  laige  whale's  tooth  which  hung 
from  his  neck.  They  afterward  Joined  in  a  short  soug  which  they  appeared 
to  compose  as  they  sung,  in  which  I  could  plainly  distinguish  the  words 
Opotee,  Ue  tieSfpeepeeSf  etc.  (Porter  presents  beads,  etc.),  after  which  they  strove 
in  various  ways  who  should  most  amuse  us,  the  men  in  dancing,  the  girls  in 
playing  scratch  cradle  (an  amusement  well  known  in  America),  at  which 
they  are  more  dextrous  than  any  other  I  ever  met  with. 

Our  time  passed  rapidly  with  these  kind  people,  and  the  evening  ap» 
proached  before  we  were  aware  of  it  It  became  necessary  to  hasten  to  the 
•hip,  and  we  bade  them  farewell,  with  a  promise  that  we  should  shortly 
return  and  bring  with  us  a  larger  supply  of  jpe^teet  and  other  tie  ties,  so 
much  desired  by  them. 
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On  the  27th  November  I  informed  the  Tayehs  and  Happahs  that  I  shonld 
next  day  go  to  war  with  the  Typecs,  agreeable  to  my  original  plan.  The 
Essex  Junior  sailed  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  proceeded  next  moroiDg,  at  three 
o'clock,  with  five  boats,  accompanied  by  ten  war  canoes,  blowing  their 
conclies  as  a  signal  by  which  they  could  keep  together.  We  arrived  at  the 
Typee  landing  at  sunrise,  and  were  joined  by  ten  war  canoes  from  the  Uap- 
paUs ;  the  Essex  J  anior  soon  after  arrived  and  anchored.  The  tops  of  all 
the  neighboring  mountains  were  covered  with  the  Tayeh  and  Happah  war- 
riors, anued  with  their  speais,  clubs,  and  slings ;  the  beach  was  covered  with 
the  warriors  who  came  with  the  canoes,  and  who  joined  us  from  the  hills ; 
our  force  did  not  amount  to  a  less  number  than  five  thousand  men.  I  had 
brought  with  me  one  of  those  whom  I  had  intended  to  employ  as  ambas- 
sadois ;  he  had  intermarried  with  the  Typees  and  was  privileged  to  go  among 
them  ;  I  furnished  him  with  a  white  flag  and  sent  him  to  inform  the  Tyjiees 
that  I  had  come  to  offer  them  peace,  but  was  prepared  for  war ;  that  I  only 
required  that  they  should  submit  to  the  same  terms  as  those  entered  into  by 
the  other  tribes,  and  that  terms  of  friendship  would  be  much  more  pleasing 
to  me  than  any  satisfaction  which  I  expected  to  derive  from  chastising  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  my  messenger  he  came  running 
back,  the  picture  of  terror,  and  informed  me  he  had  met  in  the  bushes  an 
ambuscade  of  Typees,  who,  regardless  of  his  flag  of  truce,  which  he  dis- 
played to  them,  had  driven  him  back  with  blows,  and  had  threatened  to  put 
hiBi  to  death  if  he  again  ventured  among  them ;  and  in  an  instant  afterward 
we  had  a  confirmation  of  his  statement  in  a  shower  of  stones  which  came 
from  the  bushes.  To  remain  still  would  have  proved  fatal  to  us ;  to  have 
retreated  would  have  convinced  them  of  our  feara  and  our  incapacity  to  in- 
injure  them ;  our  only  safety  was  in  advancing  and  endeavoring  to  clear  the 
thicket^  which  I  had  been  informed  was  of  no  great  extent 

We  advanced  a  mile  or  more  when  we  came  to  a  small  opening  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  from  the  thicket  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  we  were 
assailed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  when  Lieutenant  Downes  received  a  blow 
which  shattered  the  bone  of  his  left  leg,  and  he  fell.  We  had  left  parties 
in  ambush  in  our  rear,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge,  and  to  trust 
him  to  the  Indians  albne  to  take  back  was  hazarding  too  much.  The  In- 
dians began  to  leave  us ;  all  depended  on  our  own  exertions,  and  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  in  deliberation.  I  therefore  directed  Mr.  Shaw  with  four  men  to 
escort  Lieutenant  Downes  to  the  beach ;  this  with  the  party  I  had  left  for 
the  protection  of  the  boats  reduced  my  number  to  twenty-four  men.  Aa 
we  oon^nued  our  march  the  number  of  our  allies  became  reduced,  and  even 
the  bravo  Mouina,  the  first  to  expose  himself,  began  to  hang  back ;  while  he 
kept  in  advance,  he  had,  by  the  quickness  of  his  sight,  which  was  astonish- 
ing, put  OS  on  our  guard  as  the  stones  and  spears  came,  tfnd  enabled  us  to 
elude  them,  but  now  they  came  too  thick  even  for  him  to  withstand. 

We  soon  came  to  the  place  for  fording  the  river ;  in  the  thick  bushes  of 
the  opposite  banks  of  which  the  Typees,  who  were  here  very  numerous^ 
made  a  bold  stand,  and  showered  on  us  their  spean  and  other  missiles.  We 
endeavored  in  vain  to  clear  the  bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  with  our 
nosketry.  The  stones  and  spears  flew  with  augmented  numbers.  Finding 
that  we  could  not  disloge  them,  I  directed  a  volley  to  be  fired,  three  cheeii 
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to  be  giTeOy  and  to  dash  acrosB  the  river.  We  soon  gained  the  oppo«to  bank 
and  continued  our  march,  rendered  8till  more  difficult  by  the  underwood, 
which  was  here  interlaced  to  that  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  to  get  along.  We  were  harassed  as  usual 
by  tlie  Typees  for  about  a  quartor  of  a  mile  through  a  thicket  which,  at 
almuift  any  other  time,  I  should  have  considered  impassable.  On  emeiging 
from  the  swamp  we  felt  new  life  and  spirits ;  but  this  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  on  casting  up  our  eyes,  we  perceived  a  strong  and  extensive'  wall 
of  seven  feet  in  height,  raised  on  an  eminence  crossing  our  road,  and  flanked 
on  each  side  by  an  impenetrable  thicket,  and  in  an  instant  afterward  were 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones,  accompanied  by  the  most  horrid  yells. 

Finding  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I  gave  orders  for  pushing  on  and  en- 
deavoring to  take  it  by  storm  :  but  some  of  my  men  had  by  this  time  ex- 
pended all  their  cartridges,  and  there  were  few  who  had  more 'than  three 
or  four  remaining.  This  discouraging  news  threw  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  party  ;  without  ammunition  our  muskets  were  rendered  inferior 
to  the  weapons  of  the  Typees,  and  if  we  could  not  advance,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  we  sbould  be  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  our  way  back ;  and 
to  nitempt  this  with  our  few  remaining  cartf^dges,  would  be  hazarding  too 
much.  Our  only  safety  now  depended  on  holding  our  ground  until  we 
oould  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  and  in  reserving  the  few 
charges  on  hand  until  it  could  be  brought  to  us.  I  mentioned  my  inten- 
tions to  my  people,  exhorted  them  to  save  their  ammunition  as  much  as 
possible,  and  dispatohed  lieutenant  Gamble  with  a  detechraent  of  four  men 
to  the  beach,  there  to  make  a  boat  and  proceed  to  the  Essex  Junior  for  a 
fresh  stipply.  My  number  was  now  reduced  to  nineteen  men ;  there  was 
no  officer  but  myself;  the  Indians  had  all  deserted  me  except  Mouina;  and 
to  add  to  our  critical  and  dangerous  situation,  three  of  the  men  remaining 
with  me  were  knocked  down  with  stones.  Mouina  begged  n^e  to  retreat, 
crying  mattee  I  mattee  I  The  wounded  entreated  me  to  permit  the  others 
to  carry  them  to  the  beach,  but  I  had  none  to  spare  to  accompany  them.  I 
saw  no  hopes  of  succeeding  against  the  natives,  so  long  as  they  kept  their 
stronghold ;  and  determined  to  endeavor  to  draw  them  out  by  a  feint  re- 
treat, and  by  this  means  to  gain  some  advantage.  For  to  return  without 
gaining  some  advantage  would,  I  believed,  have  rendered  an  attack  from 
the  Uappahs  certain.  I  communicated  my  intentions ;  directed  the  wounded 
to  be  teken  care  of ;  gave  orders  for  all  to  ran  until  we  were  concealed  by 
the  bushes,  and  then  halt  We  retreated  for  a  few  paces,  and  in  an  instant 
the  Indians  rushed  on  us  with  hideous  yells.  The  first  and  second  which 
advanced  were  killed  at  the  distence  of  a  few  paces,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  cany  them  off  were  wounded.  This  checked  them,  they  aban- 
doned their  dead  and  precipitetely  retreated  to  their  fort  Not  a  moment 
was  now  to  be  lost  in  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  they  were  thrown  into,  we  marched  off  with  our  wounded. 
Scarcely  had  we  crossed  the  river  before  we  were  attocked  with  stones ;  but 
here  they  halted,  and  we  returned  to  the  beach  much  fatigued  and  harassed 
with  marching  and  fighting,  and  with  no  contemptible  opinion  of  the  enemy 
we  had  encountered  or  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to  surmount  in  con 
quering  them. 
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On  my  arriTal  I  found  the  boat  which  had  been  missing,  together  with  a 
reinforcement  of  men  from  the  Essex  Junior,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition. 
I  was  desirous  of  sounding  the  Typees  before  I  proceeded  to  further  ex- 
tremities, as  also  to  impress  our  allies  with  the  idea  that  we  could  carry  all 
before  us.  They  told  my  messenger  to  tell  me  that  they  had  killed  my 
chief  warrior — ^for  such  they  supposed  Mr.  Downes  to  be — that  they  had 
wounded  several  of  my  people,  and  compelled  us  to  retreat  They  knew 
their  strength  and  the  numbers  they  could  oppose ;  and  held  our  bouhies  in 
more  contempt  than  ever,  they  frequently  missed  fire,  rarely  killed,  and  the 
wounds  they  occabioned  were  not  as  painful  as  those  of  a  spear  or  stone ; 
and,  they  added,  they  knew  they  would  prove  perfectly  useless  to  us  should 
it  come  on  to  rain.  They  dared  us  to  renew  the  contest ;  and  assured  ua 
they  would  not  retreat  beyond  where  we  had  left  them. 

Overcome  with  fatigue  and  discouraged  by  the  formidable  appearance  of 
their  fortress,  my  men  also  fatigued  and  disheartened  from  the  number  of 
wounded,  I  determined  to  leave  them  for  the  present,  but  meditated  a  severe 
punishment  for  them.  The  Happabs  had  now  descended  the  hills  with 
their  arms;  the  Shouemes  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  "the  Typees 
have  driven  the  white  men,''  was  the  constant  topic  of  conversation.  We 
were  still  bat  a  handful  and  were  surrounded  by  several  thousand  Indians ; 
and  although  they  professed  friendship,  I  did  not  feel  safe.  I  therefore  di« 
rected  everybody  to  embark  and  proceed  to  the  Essex  Junior,  anxious  to 
know  the  state  of  Lieutenant  Downes. 

The  next  day  I  determined  to  proceed  with  a  force  which  I  believed  they 
tould  nol  resist^  and  selected  two  hundred  men  from  the  Essex,  the  Essex 
Junior,  and  from  the  prizes. 

In  the  evening  I  caused  the  party  to  be  sent  on  shore  and  determined  to 
go  bj  land.  We  had  a  fine  moonlight  nighty  and  I  hojied  to  be  down  in 
the  Typee  valley  long  before  daylight,  and  to  tak^  them  by  surprise.  I  di- 
rected the  party  sent  in  advance  to  halt  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  top 
of  the  mountiun  until  I  came  up  with  the  main  body.  There  I  intended 
encamping  for  the  night,  should  our  men  not  be  able  to  stand  (he  fatigue  ol 
a  longer  march.  Several  gave  out  before  we  reached  the  summit,  which  wc 
did  in  about  three  hours,  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  after  resting  a  short  time, 
and  finding  ourselves  refreshed,  the  moon  shining  out  bright,  and  our  guides 
informing  us  (though  very  incorrectly)  that  we  were  not  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  enemy,  we  again  marched.  Several  Indians  had  joined  us,  but  I 
had  imposed  silence  on  them,  as  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  passing  a 
Happah  village,  and  was  fearful  of  t}ieir  discovering  us,  and  giving  intelli- 
gence to  the  Typees.  Not  a  whisper  was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other;  our  guides  marched  in  fronts  and  we  followed  in  silence  up  and 
down  the  steep  sides  of  rocks  and  mountains,  through  rivulets,  thickets,  and 
leed  breaks,  and  by  the  sides  of  precipices  which  sometimes  caused  us  to 
shudder.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  could  hear  the  drums  beating  in  the  Typee 
valley  accompanied  by  loud  singing,  and  the  number  of  lights  in  difierent 
parts  of  it  induced  me  to  believe  they  were  rejoicing.  I  inquired  the  cause, 
and  was  informed  by  the  Indians  they  were  celebrating  the  victory  they 
had  obtained  over  us,  and  calling  on  their  gods  to  give  them  rain  in  ordef 
that  it  might  render  our  bouhies  useless.    We  soon  arrived  at  the  pathway 
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leading  fitom  the  top  of  the  mountaia  into  the  valley;  but  the  Indiana 
told  us  that  it  would  be  impoBsible  to  deecend  it  without  daj-light ;  that  the 
oaountain  was  almost  perpendicular,  and  that  in  many  places  we  should  bt 
under  the  necessity  of  lowering  ounwlves  down  with  great  caution,  and  thai 
it  would  be  oven  necessary  for  thera  to  assist  us  in  the  day-time  to  enable  us 
to  get  dowu  with  safety.  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  moat  advisable  to 
wait  for  day-light  before  we  attempted  to  descend.  We  were  in  possession 
of  the  pathway  to  the  valley,  and  could  prevent  Che  Happahs  from  givii]^ 
them  any  intelligence  of  us ;  we  were  on  a  narrow  ridge  running  between 
the  valleys  of  the  two  tribes  and  well  situated  to  guard  against  surprise  and 
defend  ourselves  from  an  attack  from  either;  and  what  added  to  the  con- 
venience of  our  situation,  we  had  a  stream  of  water  not  far  distant. 

After  placing  guards  we  laid  down  on  our  arms.  I  had  fallen  into  a  dose 
when  an  Indian  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  coming  on  to  rain  very 
heavy,  and  as  he  expressed  himself  would  mattee !  mattee  !  bouhie.  This 
appearance  of  rain  caused  loud  shouts  of  joy  in  the  Typee  valley  and 
drums  were  beating  in  every  quarter.  I  cautioned  my  men  about  taking 
care  of  their  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  from  the  violence  of  the  rain, 
which  soon  poured  down  in  torrents,'  I  had  little  hopes  that  a  musket  would 
be  kept  dry  or  a  cartridge  saved.  Never,  in  the  coune  of  my  life,  did  I 
spend  a  more  anxious  or  disagreeable  night,  and  I  believe  there  were  few 
with  me  who  had  ever  seen  its  equaL  A  cold  and  piercing  wind  accompanied 
the  deluge,  for  1  can  call  it  nothing  else,  and  chilled  us  to  the  very  heart ; 
without  room  to  keep  ourselves  warm  by  moving  aboat|  fearful  of  atirfing^ 
lest  we  might  be  percipitated  into  eternity  down  the  steep  sides- of  the 
mountains,  for  the  ridge  had  now  become  so  slippery  we  could  scarcely 
keep  our  feet — we  all  anxiously  looked  for  morning,  and  the  first  dawn  of 
da}',  although  the  wind  and  rain  still  continued,  was  a  cheering  sight  to  vn, 
notwithstanding  our  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  ammunition  and  the 
conditions  of  our  muskets.  We  were  all  as  perfectly  wet  as  though  we 
had  been  under  water  the  whole  time,  and  we  scarcely  entertuned  a  hope 
that  a  single  cartridge  or  musket  had  escaped.  The  Indians  kept  exclaim- 
ing that  our  muskets  were  spoilt,  and  anxiously  wished  us  to  retreat  in  time ; 
but  notwithstanding  my  fears  on  the  subject,  I  endeavored  to  impresa  them 
with  a  belief  that  water  could  do  them  no  injury.  As  soon  as  it  waa  light 
enough  I  went  among  my  men  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  first  had  escaped  better  than  I  had  any  reason  to 
hope ;  but  of  the  latter  more  than  one  half  was  wet  and  unfit  for  service. 

The  Uappah  village  lay  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  Typee  on  the  other,  and  when  it  was  light  enough  to  see  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  latter  we  were  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the  height  we 
were  elevated  above  them,  and  the  steepness  of  the  mountain  by  which  we 
should  have  to  descend  to  get  to  them.  A  narrow  pathway  pointed  oat  the 
track,  but  it  was  soon  lost  among  the  cliSs.  The  Indians  informed  me  that 
in  the  present  slippery  state  of  the  mountain  no  one  could  desoend,  aad  ae 
our  men  were  much  harassed  with  fatigue,  overcome  with  hunger,  shivec^ 
ing  and  unoomfortable,  I  determined  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  Haf^pah 
valley  until  next  day  to  enable  us  to  refresh,  and  I  hoped  by  that  time  the 
weather  would  prove  more  favoraUe.    The  chief  toon  arrived,  and  1  < 
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muuieatad  to  him  ray  inteDtions,  directing  him  to  send  down  and  hav« 
houMS  provided  for  us,  an  alM>  hogs  and  fruit,  all  of  which  he  promised 
should  be  done.  Before  I  left  the  hill  I  determined  by  firing  a  voile/  to 
show  the  natives  that  our  muskets  had  not  received  as  much  injury  as  thoy 
had  expected ;  as  I  believed,  under  their  impressions,  at  that  moment,  the 
Happahs  would  not  have  hesitated  in  making  au  attack  on  us,  and  to  avoid 
any  difficulties  with  them  I  thought  it  best  to  convince  them  we  were  still 
formidable.  I  had  other  motives  also  for  firing,  the  Tayehs  and  Happahs, 
I  knew,  would  accompany  us  into  the  Typee  valley;  and  as  I  had  put  off 
our  descent  until  the  next  day,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  give 
them  timely  notice  of  our  approach,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  remove 
their  women  and  children,  their  hogs,  and  most  valuable  effects ;  for  although 
I  felt  desirous  of  chastising  them  for  their  conduct,  I  wished  to  prevent  the 
innocent  from  suffering,  or  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  their  property  by 
the  Indians  who  accompanied  us.  I  accordingly  directed  my  men  to  as- 
semble on  the  ridge  and  to  fire  a  volley ;  the  Typees  had  not  until  then  seen 
us,  nor  had  they  the  least  suspicion  of  our  being  there.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  the  report  of  our  muskets,  and  discovered  our  numbers,  which,  with 
the  multitude  of  Indians  of  both  tribes  who  had  now  assembled,  was  very 
numerous,  they  shouted,  beat  their  drums,  and  blew  their  war  conches  from 
one  end  of  the  valley  to  the  other :  and  what  with  the  squealing  of  the 
hogs,  which  they  now  began  to  catch,  the  screaming  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  yelling  of  the  men,  the  din  was  horrible. 

After  firing  our  volley,  which  went  off  better  than  I  expected,  we  de- 
scended, with  great  difficulty,  into  the  village  of  the  Happahs,  and  were 
shown  into  the  public  square.  Around  this  place  were  several  vacant  houses 
which  had,  in  all  appearance,  been  vacated  on  our  account :  in  these  I  quar- 
tered my  officers  and  men,  assigning  to  each  ship's  crew  their  abode.  The 
Happahs  assembled  about  us,  armed  with  their  clubs  and  spears ;  and  the 
women,  who  had  at  first  crowded  round  us,  now  began  to  abandon  us.  Every- 
thing bore  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Hap- 
pahs :  our  friends  the  Tayehs  cautioned  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  I  directed 
everyone  to  keep  their  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  assemble  at  a  moment's 
warning.  I  now  sent  for  their  chief  and  required  to  know  if  they  were 
hostilely  disposed.  I  told  him  it  was  necessary  we  should  have  something 
to  eat,  and  that  I  expected  his  people  to  bring  us  hogs  and  fruit,  and  if  they 
did  not  do  so  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  out  parties  to  shoot 
them  and  cut  down  their  fruit  trees,  as  our  people  were  too  much  fatigued 
to  climb  them.  I  also  directed  that  they  should  lay  by  their  spears  and 
clubs.  No  notice  being  taken  of  these  deniands,  I  caused  many  of  their 
spears  and  clubs  to  be  taken  from  them  and  broken,  and  sent  parties  out  to 
shoot  hogs,  while  others  were  employed  in  cutting  down  cocoa-nut  and  ba- 
nana trees  until  we  had  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  chiefii  and  the  people  of  the  Happah  tribe  now  became  intimidated 
snd  brought  the  baked  hogs  in  .greater  abundance  than  were  required ;  friend- 
ship was  re-established,  and  the  women  returned.  When  night  approached, 
proper  lookouts  were  placed,  fires  made  before  each  house :  those  of  the 
tribe  of  Tayehs  remiuned  with  us,  the  Happahs  retired.  All  not  on  guard 
devoted  themselves  to  sleeps  and  at  daylight,  next  morning,  we  equally 
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divided  onr  ammunition,  and  the  line  of  march  was  formed.  All  had  iml 
their  arms  in  a  good  state  for  service,  and  all  were  fresh  and  Tigoroos ;  each 
being  supplied  with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  day. 

On  ascending  the  ridge,  where  we  had  passed  such  a  disagreeable  nlghti 
we  halted  to  take  breath,  and  view,  for  a  few  minutes,  this  delightful  valley, 
which  was  soon  to  become  a  scene  of  desolation.  From  the  hill  we  bad  a 
distant  view  of  every  part,  and  all  appeared  equally  delightful.  The  Tallej 
was  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  surrounded  on 
every  part,  except  the  beach,  where  we  formerly  landed,  by  lofty  mountains ; 
the  upper  part  was  bounded  by  a  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet  in  height, 
from  the  top  of  which  a  handsome  sheet  of  water  was  precipitated,  and 
formed  a  beautiful  river,  which  ran  meandering  through  the  valley  and  dis- 
charged itself  at  the  beach.  Villages  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  the 
bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees  flourished  luxuriantly  and  in  abundance; 
plantations  laid  out  in  good  order,  inclosed  with  stone  walls,  were  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  everything  bespoke  industry,  abundance,  and  hap- 
piness— never  in  my  life  did  I  witness  a  more  delightful  scene,  or  experience 
more  repugnance  than  I  now  felt  for  the  necessity  which  compelled  me  to 
punish  a  happy  and  heroic  people. 

A  lai^e  assemblage  of  Typee  warriors  were  posted  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  river  (which  glided  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain)  and  dared  us  to 
descend.  In  their  rear  was  a  fortified  village,  secured  by  strong  stone  walls; 
drums  were  beating  and  war  conches  were  sounding  in  several  parts,  and  wc 
soon  found  they  were  disposed  to  make  every  effort  to  oppose  us.  I  gave 
orders  to  deacend ;  Mouina  offered  himself  as  our  guide,  and  I  directed  him 
to  lead  us  to  their  principal  village  :  but  finding  the  fatigue  of  going  down 
the  mountain  greater  than  I  expected,  I  gave  orders  to  halt  before  crossing 
the  river,  to  give  time  for  the  rear  to  close,  which  had  become  much  scat- 
tered, and  that  all  might  rest.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain we  were  annoyed  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  bushes,  and  from  be- 
hind the  stone  walls ;  but  as  we  were  also  enabled  to  shelter  ourselves  behind 
others,  and  being  short  of  ammunition  I  would  not  permit  any  penon  to 
fire. — After  resting  a  few  minutes  I  directed  the  scouting  parties  to  gain  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  followed  with  the  main  body. 

We  were  greatly  annoyed  with  stones,  and  before  all  bad  crossed,  the 
fortified  village  was  taken  without  any  loss  on  our  side.  Their  chief  warrior 
and  another  were  killed,  and  several  wounded — they  retreated  only  tc 
stone  walls  situated  on  higher  grounds,  where  they  continued  to  sling  their 
stones  and  throw  their  spears.  Three  of  my  men  were  wounded,  and  many 
of  the  Typees  killed  before  we  dislodged  them ;  parties  were  sent  out  in 
different  directions  to  scour  the  woods,  and  another  fort  was  taken  afiet 
some  resistance ;  but  the  party,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  to  the  main  body  after  keeping  possession  of  it  half  an  hour.  Wo 
were  waiting  in  the  fort  first  taken  for  the  return  of  our  scouting  parties — a 
multitude  of  Tayehs  and  Happahs  were  with  us,  and  many  were  on  tho 
outskirts  of  the  village  seeking  for  plunder:  Lieutenant  M'Knight  had 
driven  a  party  from  a  strong  wall  on  the  high  ground,  and  had  possession 
of  it,  when  a  lai^e  party  of  Typees,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  rushed 
by  his  fire,  and  darted  into  the  fort  with  their  spears :  the  Tayehs  and  Hap- 
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pahs  all  ran,  the  Typees  approached  within  pistol  shot,  but  on  the  first  fir6 
retreated  precipitately,  crossing  the  fire  of  Mr.  M' Knight's  party,  and 
although  none  fell,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  wounded.  The 
spears  and  stones  were  flying  from  the  bushes  in  every  direction,  and 
although  we  killed  and  wounded  in  this  place  great  numbers  of  them,  wo 
were  satisfied,  from  the  opposition  made,  that  we  should  have  to  fight  our 
whole  way  through  the  valley. 

It  became  now  necessary  to  guard  against  a  useless  consumption  of  am- 
munition the  scouting  parties  had  returned,  and  some  had  expended  all 
their  cartridges;  I  exhorted  them  to  be  more  careful  of  them,  and  after 
having  given  tliem  a  fresh  supply,  forbid  any  firing  from  the  main  body, 
unless  we  should  be  attacked  by  great  numbers.  I  now  left  a  party  in  this 
place,  posted  in  •house,  with  the  wounded,  and  another  party  in  ambush 
behind  a  wall,  and  directed  ^ouina  to  lead  us  to  the  next  village ;  but  before 
marching  I  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Typees  that  we  should  cease  hos- 
tilities when  they  no  longer  made  resistance,  but  so  long  as  stones  were 
thrown  I  should  destroy  their  villages.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  message. 
We  continued  our  march  up  the  valley,  and  met  In  our  way  several  beau- 
tiful villages,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  at  length  arrived  at  their  capital, 
for  it  deserves  the  name  of  one.  We  had  been  compelled  to  fight  every 
inch  of  ground,  as  we  advanced,  and  here  they  made  considerable  oppo- 
sition ;  the  place  was  however,  soon  carried,  and  I  very  reluctantly  set  fire 
to  it 

The  beauty  and  regularity  of  this  place  was  such,  as  to  strike  every  spec- 
tator with  astonishment,  and  their  grand  site,  or  public  square,  was  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  we  had  met  with ;  numbers  of  their  gods  were  here  de- 
stroyed, several  large  and  elegant  new  war  canoes,  which  had  never  been 
used  were  burnt  in  the  houses  that  sheltered  them  ;  many  of  their  drums, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  were  thrown  into  the  flames, 
and  our  Indians  loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  after  destroying  bread- 
fhiit  and  other  trees,  and  all  the  young  plants  they  could  flnd  ;  we  had  now 
arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  about  nine  miles  from  the  beach,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  water-fall  above  mentioned ;  the  day  was  advancing ;  we 
had  yet  much  to  do,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  our  return  to  the  fort 
first  taken,  where  we  arrived  after  being  about  four  hours  absent,  leaving  be- 
hind us  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Typees  had 
now  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  resistance ;  but  on  my  return  to  the 
fort  I  found  the  parties  left  there  had  been  annoyed  the  whole  time  of  my 
absence ;  but  being  sheltered  from  the  stones  and  short  of  ammunition,  they 
had  not  fired  on  the  enemy. 

This  fort  was  situated  exactly  half-way  up  the  valley ;  to  return  by  the 
foad  we  descended  the  hill  would  have  been  impossible,  it  became  therefore 
necessary  to  go  to  the  beach,  where  I  was  informed  that  the  difficulty  of 
ascending  the  mountains  would  not  be  so  great ;  many  were  exhausted  with 
&tijrne,  and  began  to  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  I  directed  a  halt, 
that  all  might  rest  and  refresh  themselves.  After  resting  about  half  an  hour 
I  directed  the  Indians  to  take  care  of  our  wounded  :  we  formed  the  line  of 
marsh  and  proceeded  down  the  valley,  and  in  our  route  destroyed  several 
other  villages,  at  all  of  which  we  had  some  skirmishing  with  the  enemy* 
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At  one  of  those  places,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  they  rolled  enor- 
mous stoues  down,  with'  a  view  of  crushing  us  to  death,  but  they  did  us  no 
injury.  The  number  of  villages  destroyed  amounted  to  ten,  and  the  de- 
struction of  trees  and  plants  and  the  plunder  carried  off  by  the  Indians  it 
almdst  incredible.  The  Typees  fought  us  to  the  last,  and  even  at  flmt  ha« 
raased  our  rear  on  our  return ;  but  parties  left  in  ambush  soon  put  a  stop  to 
any  further  annoyance.  Wo  at  length  came  to  tho  formidable  fort  which 
checked  our  career  on  our  first  day's  enterprise,  and  although  I  had  witnessed 
many  instances  of  the  great  exertion  and  ingenuity  of  these  islanders,  I 
never  had  supposed  them  capable  of  contriving  and  erecting  a  work  like 
this,  so  well  calculated  for  strength  and  defense. 

There  are  but  three  entrances  into  this  valley,  one  on  the  west,  which  we 
descended,  ono  on  the  east,  and  one  from  the  beach.  ¥o  force  whatever 
had  before  dared  to  attack  them  on  the  west,  on  account  of  the  impossitnlity 
of  retreating,  in  case  of  a  repulse,  which  they  calculated  on  as  certain.  The 
passage  on  the  east  led  from  the  valley  of  their  friends,  and  that  from  the 
beach  was  guarded  by  fortresses  deemed  impregnable,  and  justly  so  against 
any  force  which  could  be  brought  against  them  unassisted  by  artillery.  On 
viewing  the  strength  of  this  place  I  could  not  help  felicitating  myself  on 
the  lucky  circumstance  which  had  induced  me  to  attack  them  by  land,  for  I 
believed  we  should  have  failed  in  an  attempt  on  this  place. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  beach  I  met  Tavee  and  many  of  his,  the  Shoueme 
tribe,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Uappahs.  Tavee  was  tho  bearer  of  a 
white  flag  and  several  of  the  same  emblems  of  peace  were  flying  on  the 
different  hills  around  his«valley ;  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  I  in- 
tended going  to  their  valley,  and  wished  to  be  informed  when  he  should 
again  bring  presents,  and  what  articles  he  should  bring :  he  inquired  if  I 
would  still  be  his  friend  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  Temaa  Typee,  the 
chief  of  the  valley  of  Shoueme,  and  that  his  was  Tavee.  I  gave  him  as- 
surances of  my  friendship,  requested  him  to  return  and  allay  the  fears  of 
the  women,  who,  he  informed  me,  were  in  the  utmost  terror,  apprehensive 
of  an  attack  from  me.  The  chiefs  of  the  Happahs  invited  me  to  return  to 
their  valley,  assuring  me  that  an  abundance  of  everything  was  already  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  the  girlS|  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  dressed  out 
in  their  best  attire  welcomed  our  return  with  smiles,  and  notwithstanding 
our  wet  and  dirty  situation — for  it  had  been  raining  the  greater  part  of  the 
day— convinced  us  by  their  looks  and  vestures  that  they  were  disposed  to 
give  us  the  most  friendly  reception. 

Gattanewa  met  me  on  the  side  of  the  hill  as  I  was  ascending :  the  old 
man's  heart  was  full,  he  could  not  speak ;  he  placed  both  my  hands  on  his 
head,  rested  his  forehead  on  my  knees,  and  after  a  short  pause,  raiKing  him- 
self, placed  his  hands  on  my  breast,  exclaiming,  Gattanewa!  and  then  on  his 
own  said,  Apotee,  to  remind  me  we  had  exchanged  names. 

When  I  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I  stopped  to  contem- 
plate that  valley  which,  in  the  morning,  we  had  viewed  in  all  its  beauty, 
the  scene  of  abundance  and  happiness — ^a  long  line  of  smoking  ruins  now 
marked  our  traces  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  the  opposite  hills  were  cov- 
ered with  the  unhappy  fugitives,  and  the  whole  presented  a  scone  of  des- 
olation and  horror.    Unhappy  and  heroic  people  I  the  victims  of  your  own 
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courage  and  mistaken  pride,  while  the  instnimonts  of  joar  own  fate,  shed 
the  tear9  of  pity  over  your  roisfortunes,  thousands  of  your  countrymen^ 
nay,  brethren  of  the  same  family — triumphed  in  your  distresses  1 

I  shall  not  fatigue  myself  or  the  reader  by  a  longer  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition; we  spent  the  night  with  the  Happahs,  who  supplied  us. most 
abundantly,  and  next  morning,  at  daylight,  started  for  Madison's  Yille, 
where  we  arrived  about  eight  o'clock,  after  an  absence  of  three  nights  and 
two  days,  during  which  time  we  marched  upward  of  sixty  miles,  by  paths 
which  had  never  before  been  trodden  but  by  the  natives.  Several  of  my 
stoutest  men  were  fov  a  long  time  laid  up  by  sickness  occasioned  by  their 
excessive  fatigue,  and  one  (Corporal  Mahan  of  the  marines)  died  two  days 
after  his  return. 

The  day  of  our  return  was  devoted  to  rest ;  a  messenger  was,  however, 
dispatched  to  the  Typees  informing  them  I  was  still  willing  to  make  peace, 
and  that  I  should  not  allow  them  to  return  to  their  valley  until  they  had 
oome  on  terms  of  friendship  with  us.  The  messenger  on  his  return  informed 
me  that  the  Typees  on  his  arrival,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  but 
that  my  message  had  diffused  the  most  lively  joy  among  them  :  there  was 
nothing  they  desired  more  than  peace,  and  they  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase my  friendship  on  any  terms:  He  informed  me  that  a  flag  of  truce 
would  be  sent  in  next  day  to  know  my  conditions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Typee  flag,  which  was  borne  by  a  chief  accompanied 
by  a  priest,  I  informed  them  that  I  still  insisted  on  a  compliance  with  the 
conditions  formerly  offered  them,  to-wit,  an  exchange  of  presents  and  peace : 
with  myself  and  the  tribes  who  had  allied  themselves  to  me.  They  readily 
cons  anted  to  these  terms,  and  requested  to  know  the  number  of  hogs  I  should 
require,  stating  that  they  had  lost  but  few,  and  should  be  enabled  to  supply 
us  abundantly ;  I  told  them  I  should  expect  from  them  four  hundred,  which 
they  assured  me  should  be  delivered  without  delay.  Flags  were  now  sent 
to  me  again  from  all  the  tribes  in  the  island,  even  the  most  remote  and  in- 
considerable, with  large  presents  of  hogs  and  fruit,  and  we  had  never  at  any 
time  since  we  had  been  on  the  island  experienced  such  abundance. 

Peace  now  being  established  throughout  the  island,  and  the  utmost  har- 
mony reigning,  not  only  between  us  and  the  Indians,  but  between  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  they  mixed  with  one  another  about  our  village  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  the  different  chiefs  with  the  priests  came  daily  to  visit 
me.  They  were  all  much  delighted  that  a  general  peace  had  been  brought 
about,  that  they  might  now  all  visit  the  different  parts  of  the  island  in 
safety  ;  and  many  of  the  oldest  men  assured  me  that  they  had  never  before 
been  out  of  the  valley  in  which  they  were  bom.  They  repeatedly  expressed 
their  astonishment  and  admiration  that  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  effect 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  extend  my 
influence  so  far  as  to  give  them  such  complete  protection,  not  only  in  the 
valley  of  Tieuhoy,  but  among  the  tribes  with  which  they  had  been  at  war 
from  the  earliest  periods,  and  had  heretofore  been  considered  their  natural 
enemies.  I  informed  them  that  I  should  shortly  leave  them  and  should 
return  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  year.  I  exhorted  them  to  remain  at  peace 
with  one  another,  and  assured  them  that  if  they  should  be  at  war  on  my 
retam,  I  should  punish  the  tribes  most  in  fault.     They  all  gave  me  the 
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•tiongett  aMnnmees  of  •  disposition  to  remain  on  good  tenns,  not  only  with 
mo  and  my  people,  bat  with  one  another. 

I  now  was  enabled  to  make  little  excnrsions  occasionally  into  different 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  visit  the  natives  at  their  houses,  which  was  what  I 
had  not  been  enabled  to  do  heretofore,  as  my  various  occupations  had  kepi 
me  much  confined  to  our  village.  On  these  occasions  I  always  met  tha 
most  hospitable  and  friendly  reception  from  the  natives  of  both  sexea. 
Cocoa-nuts  and  whatever  else  they  had  were  offered  me,  and  I  rarely  re- 
turned home  without  several  little  tie-ties  as  a  token  of  their  regard.  I 
generally  took  with  me  seeds  of  different  descriptions,  with  which  I  was  pro- 
vide<^  such  as  melons,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  oranges,  limes,  etc,  together 
with  peach  stones,  wheat  and  Indian  com,  which  were  planted  within  the 
inclosures,  in  the  most  suitable  places  for  them,  the  natives  always  assisting 
in  pulling  up  the  weeds  and  clearing  the  ground  for  planting  them.  The 
nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruit  that  each  kind  of  grain 
would  produce  was  explained  to  them,  and  they  all  promised  to  take  the 
utmost  care  of  them  and  prevent  the  hogs  from  doing  them  any  injury.  I 
directed  them  not  to  pull  any  of  the  fruit  until  they  had  consulted  Wildon 
to  know  if  they  were  ripe.  Among  all  the  seeds  that  were  sown  there  was 
none  which  gave  them  so  much  pleasure  as  the  wheat,  which  they  called 
mai^,  which  is  the  name  they  gave  the  bread-fruit ;  they  would  not  believe, 
however,  at  first  that  it  was  from  this  grain  we  made  our  bread  (which  they 
also  called  maie,  but  sometimes  potato)  until  I  had  ground  some  of  the 
grain  between  two  stones,  and  showed  them  the  flour,  which  produced  from 
them  the  most  joyous  exclamations  of  male  !  maie !  male !  and  all  began  to 
dear  away  spots  for  sowing  the  grain,  and  bringing  me  leaves  and  cocoa-nut 
shells,  begging  that  I  would  give  them  some  to  take  home  to  plant 

I  endeavored  to  impress  them  with  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  seeds  I 
was  planting,  and  explained  to  them  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  they  would 
produce,  assuring  them  of  their  excellence,  and  as  a  farther  inducement  to 
them  to  attend  their  cultivation,  I  promised  tbem  that,  on  ray  return,  I 
would  give  them  a  whale's  tooth  for  every  ripe  pumpkin  and  melon  they 
would  bring  me ;  and  to  the  chiefs  of  the  distant  tribes,  to  whom  I  distri- 
buted the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  I  made  the  same  promise.  I  also  gave 
them  several  English  hogs  of  a  superior  breed,  which  they  were  very  anx- 
ious to  procure.  I  left  in  charge  of  Wilson  some  male  and  female  goats, 
and  as  I  had  a  number  of  young  Galapagos  tortoises,  I  distributed  several 
among  the  chiefs,  and  permitted  a  groat  many  to  escape  into  the  bushes  and 
among  the  grass. 

In  one  of  those  excursions,  I  was  led  to  the  chief  place  of  religious  cere- 
mony of  the  valley.  It  is  situated  high  up  the  valley  of  the  Havvous,  in  a 
fine  grove,  and  I  regret  extremely  that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  a 
correct  drawing  of  it  on  the  spot,  as  it  far  exceeds  in  splendor  everything  of 
the  kind  described  by  Captain  Cook,  or  represented  in  the  plates  which  ac- 
company his  voyage. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  I  had  been  tabbooed  at  my  request  by  Gatta- 
newa ;  this  gave  me  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  examining  all  their  placet 
of  religious  worship,  and  I  now  took  advantage  of  my  right  in  going  into 
the  grove  among  the  gods,  accompanied  by  the  attendants  on  the  plaoe 
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Wilson  oonid  not  accompany  me  there,  and  I  was  not  enabled  to  make  in- 
quiry on  many  subjects ;  but  observing  that  they  treated  all  their  gods  with 
little  respect,  frequently  catching  them  by  their  large  earB,  drawing  my  at- 
tention to  their  wide  mouths,  their  flat  noses,  and  large  eyes,  and  pointing 
out  to  me,  by  signs,  all  their  other  deformities,  I  told  Wi^on  to  inform 
them  I  thought  they  treated  their  gods  very  disrespectfully — they  told  mo 
that  those  were  like  themselves,  mere  attendants  on  their  divinity,  as  they 
were  on  the  priest ;  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  their  greatest  of  all  gods,  that 
he  was  in  a  small  house,  which  they  pointed  out,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
the  grove  ;  and  on  my  expressing  a  desire  to  see  him,  after  a  short  consul- 
tation among  themselves,  they  brought  him  out  on  the  branch. of  a  co- 
coa-nut tree,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  only  a  parcel  of  paper  cloth 
secured  to  a  piece  of  a  spear  about  four  feet  long ;  it  in  some  measure  re- 
sembled a  child  in  swaddling  cloths,  and  the  part  intended  to  represent  the 
head  had  a  number  of  strips  of  cloth  hanging  from  it  about  a  foot  in  length ; 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  appearance  of  the  god  they  wor- 
shiped, in  which  they  all  joined  me  with  a  great  deal  of  good  humor, 
some  of  them  dandling  and  nureing  the  god,  as  a  child  would  her  doll. 

I  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  an  idea  of  a  future  state,  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  the  nature  of  their  heaven.  As  respects  the 
latter  they  believed  it  to  be  an  island,  somewhere  in  the  sky,  abound- 
ing with  everything  desirable ;  that  those  killed  in  war  and  carried  off  by 
their  friends  go  there,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  a  canoe  and  pro- 
visions, but  that  those  who  are  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  never  reach  it  un- 
less a  sufficient  number  of  the  enemy  can  be  obtained  to  paddle  his  canoe 
there,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  so  anxious  to  procure  a  crew  for  their 
priest,  who  was  killed  and  carried  off  by  the  Happahs.  They  have  neither 
rewards  nor  punishments  in  this  world,  and  I  could  not  learn  that  they  ex- 
pected any  in  the  next — their  religion,  however,  is  like  a  plaything,  an 
amusement  to  them,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they,  at  any  moment, 
give  it  a  serious  thought;  their  priests  and  jugglers  manage  those  matters 
for  them  ;  what  they  tell  them  they  believe,  and  do  not  put  themselves  to 
the  trouble  of  considering  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  They  are  very 
credulous,  and  will  as  readily  believe  in  one  religion  as  another.  I  have  ex- 
plAined  to  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  manner  to  suit 
their  ideas ;  they  listened  with  much  attention,  appeared  pleased  with  the 
novelty  of  it,  and  agreed  that  our  God  must  be  greater  than  theirs.  Our 
chaplain  Mr.  Adams  endeavored  to  collect  from  one  of  their  priests  some 
notions  of  his  religion,  and  among  other  things  inquired  of  him  whether, 
according  to  their  belief,  the  body  was  translated  to  the  other  world  or  only 
the  spirit;  the  priest,  after  a  considrable  pause,  at  length  replied,  that  the 
flesh  and  bones  went  to  the  earth,  but  that  all  within  went  to  the  sky  :  from 
bi'4  manner,  however,  the  question  seemed  greatly  to  embarrass  him,  and  it 
a)  peared  as  though  a  new  field  was  opened  to  his  view. 

Besides  the  gods  at  the  burying- place,  or  morat,  for  so  it  is  called  by  them, 
they  have  their  household  gods,  which  are  hung  round  their  necks,  generally 
made  of  human  bones,  and  others,  which  are  carved  on  the  handles  of  theii 
fans,  on  their  stilts,  their  canes,  and  more  particularly  on  their  war  clubs ; 
but  those  gods  are  not  held  in  any  estimation,  they  are  sold,  exchanged,  and 
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giren  away  with  the  same  indifference  as  any  other  object,  and  indeed  the 
most  precious  relics,  the  sknlls  and  other  bones  of  their  relations,  are  disposed 
of  with  equal  indifference. 

When  we  were  at  war  with  the  TypeeSy  the  Happahs  and  Tayehs  made 
a  strict  search  in  th^  houses  of  the  enemy  for  the  s\  alls  of  their  ancestors, 
who  had  been  slain  in  battle  (knowing  where  they  were  deposited); 
many  were  found,  and  the  possessors  seemed  rejoiced  that  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  enemy  so  inestimable  a  relia  Dr.  Hoffman  seeing  a.man 
with  three  or  four  skulls  strung  round  his  waist,  asked  him  for  them,  and 
they  were  given  up  immediately,  although  they  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
brother,  or  some  near,  relation.  Next  day  several  appeared  at  the  village 
withlhe  skulls  to  traffic  for  harpoons.  A  very  old  man  came  to  the  village 
as  a  representative  from  one  of  the  tribes,  and  wishing  to  make  me  a  present 
and  having  nothing  else  to  give  me,  took  from  his  neck  a  string  of  bones 
cut  in  the  form  of  their  gods,  and  assured  me  they  were  the  bones  of  his 
grandmother. 

In  religion  these  people  are  mere  children ;  their  morais  are  their  baby- 
houses,  and  their  gods  are  their  dolls.  I  have  seen  Gattanewa  with  all  his 
sons,  and  many  others  sitting  for  hours  together  clapping  tbeir  hands  and 
singing  before  a  number  of  little  wooden  gods  laid  out  in  small  houses  erec- 
ted fur  the  occasion,  and  ornamented  with  strips  of  cloth ;  they  were  such 
houses  as  a  child  would  have  made,  of  about  two  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  of  them  in  a  cluster  like  a  small 
village ;  by  the  side  of  this  were  several  canoes,  furnished  with  their  pad- 
dles, seines,  harpoons,  and  other  fishing  apparatus,  and  round  the  whole  a 
line  was  drawn  to  show  that  the  place  was  tabooed ;  within  this  line  wss 
Gattanewa  and  others,  like  overgrown  babies,  singing  and  clapping  their 
hands,  sometimes  laughing  and  talking,  and  appeared  to  give  their  ceremony 
no  attention ;  he  asked  me  if  the  place  was  not  very  fine ;  and  it  was  oc 
this  occasion  that  he  tabooed  me,  in  order  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
approaching  the  gods  and  examining  them  more  closely.  The  whole  cere- 
mony of  tabooing  me  consisted  in  taking  a  piece  of  white  cloth  from  the 
hole  through  his  ear,  and  tying  it  around  my  hat  as  a  band :  I  wore  this 
badge  for  several  days,  and  simple  as  it  was,  every  one  I  passed  would  call 
oui  taboOf  and  avoid  touching  me.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  this  ceremony  of 
Gattanewa,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  catch  tortoise  for  the  gods,  and 
that  he  should  have  to  pray  to  them  several  days  and  nights  Ibr  success 
during  which  time  he  should  be  tabooed  and  dare  not  enter  a  house  fre- 
quented by  women; 

Tattooing  among  these  people  is  performed  by  means  of  a  machine  made 
of  bone  something  like  a  comb  with  the  teeth  only  on  one  side ;  the  points 
of  the  teeth  are  rubbed  with  a  black  paint  made  of  burnt  cocoa-nut  shell 
ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  water ;  this  is  struck  into  the  flesh  bj 
means  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  hammer ; 
the  operation  is  extremely  painful  and  streams  of  blood  follow  every  blow, 
yet  pride  induces  them  to  bear  this  torture,  and  they  even  suffer  themselves 
to  bo  tied  down  while  the  operation  is  performing  in  order  that  their  agony 
may  not  interrupt  the  operator.  The  men  commence  tattooing  as  soon  as 
tkey  are  able  to  bear  the  psin  ;  they  begin  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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iDd  are  nurely  completely  tattpoed  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fiye.  The  women  hegin  about  the  same  age ;  they  have  only  their  legi^ 
anna,  and  hands  tattooed — which  is  done  with  extraordinary  neatness  and 
delicacy— and  some  slight  lines  drawn  across  their  lips. .  tit  is  also  the  prao- 
tioe  with  some  to  have  the  inside  of  their  lipa  tattooed,  but  the  object  of 
thia  ornament  I  could  never  find  out,  as  it  is  never  seen  unless  they  turn  out 
their  lips  to  ahow  it  Every  tribe  in  the  island,  I  observed,  were  tattooed 
after  a  different  fashion,  and  I  was  informed  that  every  line  had  its  meaning, 
and  gave  to  the  bearer  certain  privileges  at  their  feasts.  This  practice  of . 
tattooing  sometimes  occasions  sores  which  fester  and  are  several  weeks  before 
they  heal;  it  however  never  produces  any  serious  consequences,  or  leaves 
any  scars  belund« 

On  the  9th  December  I  had  all  my  provisions,  wood,  and  water  on  board, 
my  decks  filled  with  hogs,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
bananas,  with  which  we  had  been  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  our  Nooa- 
heevan  friends,  who  had  reserved  for  us  a  stock  of  dried  cocoa-nuts,  suite* 
ble  for  taking  to  sea,  and  wore  calculated  for  keeping  three  or  four  montha. 

I  now  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the  liberty  I  had  heretofore  given  to  my. 
people,  and  directed  that  every  person  should  remain  on  board  and  work 
late  and  early  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  ship ;  but  three  of  my  crew 
determined  on  having  a  parting  kiss,  and  to  obtain  it,  swam  on  shore  at 
night ;  they  were  caught  on  the  beach  and  brought  to  me.  I  immediately 
caueed  them  to  be  confined  in  irons,  and  determined  to  check  any  farther 
disobedience  of  my  orders  by  the  most  exemplary  punishment  I  next 
morning  caused  them  to  be  punished  severely  at  the  gangway,  and  set  them 
to  work  in  chains  with  my  prisoners :  this  severity  excited  some  discon* 
tent  and  murmurings  among  the  crew,  but  it  effectually  prevented  a  recur- 
tence. 

Kooaheevah  had  many  charms  for  a  sailor,  and  had  part  of  my  crew  felt 
disposed  to  remain  there,  I  knew  they  would  not  absent  themselves  until  the 
moment  before  my  departure.  This  affair  had,  Ifowever,  like  to  have  ended 
seriously  ;  my  crew  did  not  see  the  same  motives  for  restraint  as  myself, 
they  had  long  been  indulged,  and  they  thought  it  now  hard  to  be  deprived 
of  their  usual  liberty :  one  kiss  now  waa  worth  a  thousand  at  any  other 
time  ;  they  were  restless,  discontented,  and  unhappy.  The  girls  lined  the 
beach  from  morning  until  night,  and  every  moment  importuned  me  to  take 
the  tabooe  off  the  men,  and  laughingly  expressed  their  grief  by  dipping  their 
fingers  into  the  sea  and  touching  their  eyes,  so  as  to  let  the  siUt  water  trickle 
down  their  cheeks.  Others  would  seize  a  chip,  and  holding  it  in  the  manner 
of  a  shark's  tooth,  declared  they  would  cut  themselves  to  ^eces  in  despair ; 
some  threatened  to  beat  their  brains  out  with  a  spear  of  grass,  some  to  drown 
themselves,  and  all  were  determined  to  inflict  on  themselves  some  dreadful 
punishment  if  I  did  not  permit  their  sweethearts  to  come  on  shore.  The  men 
did  not  bear  it  with  so  much  good  humor :  their  situation,  they  said,  waa 
worse  than  slavery.** 

On  the  12th  Commodore  Porter,  having  the  Essex  and  Essex  Junior  ready 

for  sea,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  South  America  to  cruise  i^nst  the  enemy. 

.  Previous  to  ftaving  he  had  the  remainder  of  the  prizes  warped  in  under  the 

gona  of  the  fort    The  command  of  the  fort  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Qan^ 
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Mi^  of  Uie  nuuinct,  who  luid  under  him  Menem.  Feltna  and  Glapp  two  of  Um 
midehipmeD,  and  twenty-one  men.  Giq[>taln  Porter^e  object  in  leaving  theee 
▼iMela  w^  to  eecoie  the  means  of  future  repain  to  hla  shipe^  and  to  avoid 
an  nnneooMary  detention,  he  gave  Lieutenant  Gamble  orden  to  leare  the 
island  in  five  and  a  half  months  if  he  should  not  hear  from  him  in  the 
meantime. 

The  BsBOZ  had  n0  sooner  disappeared  than  the  savages  began  to  show  a 
tuibulent  disposition.  This  was  for  the  time  quieted.  Soon  after  one  of 
the  men  was  diowned  and  four  deserted  in  a  whaleboat  In  Apdl  a  part  of 
the  men  mutinied  and  saUod  awaj  in  the  Seringapatam.  In  May  the  natives 
attacked  them  and  killed  midshipman  Feltus  and  three  of  the  men  and 
severely  wounded  another.  The  whole  party  was  now  reduced  to  eight  in* 
dividuals  of  whom  only  four  were  fit  for  duty.  With  these  Mr.  ChunUe  got 
to  sea  in  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  and  went  into  the  Sandwieh  islands 
where  he  was  soon  after  captured  by  the  Cherub.  He  there  learned  the  fiite 
of  the  Essex,  whidi  on  the  last  of  March,  after  a  bloody  and  long  sustained 
battle  with  the  British  ships  Phoebe  and  Cherub,  in  the  neutral  haibOr  of 
Valparaiso,  had  surrendered.  The  action  had  been  fought  under  groat  dis- 
advantages with  a  far  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  bravecy  that 
reflected  great  eredit  upon  Captain  Porter :  indeed  he  refused  to  snirander 
until  his  prinoipal  offioem,  and  more  than  one  half  of  *his  crew,  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Just  before- going  into  the  action  a  squall  of  wind  had 
oanied  away  the  main  t<^mast  of  the  Ebscz,  so  that  Captain  Porter  could 
not  maneuver  his  vessel  She  therefore  lay  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy  who  could  ohoose  his  own  position  and  distance  and  with  his 
guns  of  longer  reach  pour  in  the  shot  upon  his  crippled  antagonist,  without 
the  latter  having  the  shadow  of  a  chanoe  of  a  successful  defense. 

Thus  terminated  this  enterprising  and  singular  cruise.  Its  end  was  as 
diisstrous  as  iti  commencement  had  been  fortunate ;  and  its  whole  history 
was  romantic  and  highly  creditable  to  the  spirit^  resources  and  self-relianoe  of 
the  msster  mind  who  originated  and  carried  it  into  execution. 

Captain  Porter  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massaehusetts,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1780^  so  that  at  the  time  of  starting  on  this  eventful  cruise  he  was  but 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  On  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815  he  was 
appointed  a  naval  commissioner,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  office 
until  1821.  Subsequently,  in  relation  to  an  insult  offered  the  American 
flag  at  Forado^  in  Porto  Bioo,  of  which  he  was  cognisant,  he  obliged  the 
authorities  of  the  place  to  make  a  due  apology.  He  had  no  orders  to  do  so ; 
and  consequently  was  suspended  for  six  mouths  by  a  court-martial.  He 
thereupon  resigned  his  commission  and  joined  the  Mexican  navy.  In  1829, 
President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
rendered  his  country  most  valuable  aid,  in  the  formation  of  treaties.  He 
died  in  18i3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  yean. 

Captun  Porter  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  motto,  "Free  Trade  and 

Sailor's  Bights."    On  his  return  from  his  celebrated  cruise,  he  was  every* 

where  received  with  the  highest  honora.    Congress  and  the  sevend  States 

gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  by  uni  venal  acdamation  he  was  called  **  As 

.  An^^AsPoci^**  * 


THE  WISE  AND  HEKOIC  CONDUCT 

Of 

JEHUDI     ASHMUN: 

B  tmofwn  Of  lATiM  noM  Di«niwnoii  amd  nt  vrABLnHDio  cnr  a  rnui  baih 
THB  AMXBICAK  COIX)NT  OF  UBBKIA. 


AxoHO  the  subjects  that  haro  attneted  tlie  oondderatioi)  of  statesmen  and 
phllantbropists  of  our  time,  that  of  Afriean  Cq|f)msation  has  been  conspic* 
'  nous.  Many  of  our  ablest  and  purest  men  hare  regarded  this  as  the  only 
practicable  means  to  effect  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  a  degraded  class  of 
our  population;  and  also  as  the  mode  by  which  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  will  erentnally  haye  opened  to  it  the  Uessings  of  Christian  oiYilis*- 
tion. 

Among  those  names  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Ameiican 
colony  of  Uberia,  is  that  of  Jehudi  Ashmun.  He  it  was  that  in  its  darkest 
hour  saved  it  from  utter  extermination,  and  by  the  exercise  of  masterly 
abilities  in  his  agency  of  six  years*  duration,  gained  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  the  yarying  civ^ 
cumstanoes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  exhibited  most  conspicuously  every 
variety  of  quality  and  talent  that  could  be  called  for— military  skill  and 
oourage,  political  sagacity  and  address,  all  of  which  were  nnit^  to  sueh  tk 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  finally  his  life  became  the  forfeit  of  his  devotion. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  was  bom  in  April,  1794,  in  Champlain,  New  York.  His- 
parsnta  were  respectable  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Vermont^  and  for  a  while  was  a  Professor  of  Class- 
ical litenture  in  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden,  in  Maine.  He  also 
recdved  a  license  to  preach. 

The  subject  of  foreign  missions  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  thought,, 
and  it  was  his  ultimate  design  to  devote  his  life  to  that  department  of  labor. 
The  elements  of  intellectual  strength  are  generally  mingled  in  the  human 
character  with  ardent  feelings  and  powerful  assions.  The  talents  which 
render  men  capable  of  great  and  noble  actions,  may,  if  perverted,  cover  them 
with  all  the  disgrace  and  infamy  of  crime.  Ashmun  was  naturally  self- 
confident,  proud,  amlntious.  His  imagination  was  warm,  his  passions  ardent^ 
his  sensibility  extreme.  His  religions  sentiments  at  this  time,  weie  deeply 
tinged  with  a  romantic  enthusiasm.  In  allusion  fo  this  period,  he  some 
years  after  ohBerved :  **My  genius  and  hMtM,  much  of  the  time,  were  de- 
cidedly 9i  the  asoetio  oast    I  determhied  not  only  to  forsake  the  gay,  bai 
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eren  the  civilized  world,  and  spend  mjr  life  among  distant  aayages.  And 
from  long  dwelling  on  this  prospect,  and  naturally  directing  my  inqoiriei 
and  reading  by  it,  I  came  to  acquire  a  passion  for  the  sacrifice." 

Ashmun  eventually  moved  to  Washington  City,  where  he  took  chaxga 
of  the  Theological  Bepertoiy,  a  monthly  puhlication,  the  only  one  of  a  re- 
ligious character  then  published  south  of  New  York.  The  capacity  he  eyinced 
as  editor  at  once  gained  the  attention  of  leading  minds,  especially  as  shows 
in  an  elaborate  review  of  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Col- 
oniaation  Society. 

The  introduction  to  this  Review  is  in  the  following  words : 

^  Never  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  man,  has  an  object  affording  equal 
•cope  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence,  been  found  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  its  support  such  a  compass  and  variety  of  powerful  motives  as 
that  oC  the  American  Colonisation  Society.  Though  in  itself  this  object  is 
simple  and  definite,  and  to  superficial  observation,  of  limited  and  even 
questionable  uUlity,  the  beneficial  consequences  of  its  success  gradually  un- 
fold to  the  mind,  on  a  rational  investigation  of  its  nature,  and  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  highest  pitoh  of  moral  magnificence." 

"It  is  an  opinion,"  he  J^rther  along  adds,  "which  we  believe  ia  built  on 
incontestible  grounds,  that  an  African  colony  in  order  to  answer  any  benerolent 
design,  must  have  for  its  basis  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  religion — fiist 
within  the  colony  itsel(  and  subsequently  by  means  of  the  colony  among  the 
contiguous  tribes."  From  this  period,  the  subject  of  African  colonisation 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  Ashmun,  and  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  life  of  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  cause. 
The  work  when  issued  was  judged  a  production  of  signal  ability ;  but  it 
Called  in  a  mercantile  sense,  and,  in  connection  with  the  want  of  patronage 
for  the  Repertory,  involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrassments.  The  periodical 
■also  failed  through  mismanagement  and  other  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
oontioL  In  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Repertory  suspicions  became  attached 
to  hin,  which  the  busy  tongue  of  detraction  was  not  slow  to  reiterate.  Few 
^conditions  are  more  perplexing  to  a  noble,  sensitive  mind  than  now  became 
his.  He  was  awakened  from  every  bright  dream  of  the  future,  by  the  calls 
'Of  importunate  creditors  to  satisfy  delinquencies  for  the  past  Friends,  to(\ 
•began  to  desert  him,  and  looked  upon  him  with  reproachful  disappointment 
at  not  coming  up  to  their  expectations ;  for,  meritorious  so  ever  as  one's  af- 
.fort8*may  be,  ao  blinded  is  the  public  generally,  that  it  judges  only  of  merit 
by  success.  Reserved  both  by  inclination  and  habit  on  matters  of  private 
.concern,  he  perhaps  sometimes  was,  silent,  when  he  should  have  made  ex- 
.planation ;  and  while  acting  in  his  integrity,  forgot  what  discreUon  would 
.have  dicteted,  as  due  to  the  opinions  of  others.  But  he  bowed  his  head  to 
no  useless  sorrow.  He  was  calm,  uncomplaining,  and  active.  He  knew 
that  to  seek  ajrmpathy,  is  generally  to  lose  in  respect  more  than  is  gained 
in  compassion ;  and  that  for  a  wounded  spirit,  the  only  remedy  ia  divine. 
No  mortel  eye  can  penetrate  those  deep  and  secret  places  of  the  hear^ 
where  griefii  spring  np  and  are  nourished  from  the  very  fountuns  of  life. 

As  introductory  to  the  new  and  important  field  in  whicn  the  abilities  of 
Ashmun  shone  so  conspicuously,  we  give  a  aketoh  of  the  origin  and  progreaa 
of  the  Colony  of  Liberiaio  the  period  when  his  history  becams  merged  in  ik 
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Dr.  Fotbei^n,  ft  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda  in  England,  first  sug* 
geeted,  and  Granville  Sharp  first  executed  the  project  of  colonizing  free  men 
of  color  in  Africa,  by  founding,  in  1787,  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
same  year  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Wm.  Thornton  of  Washington  -proposed  to 
conduct  a  company  of  free  colored  emigrants  from  the  United  States  to 
Africa,  but  circumstances  beyond  his  control  frustrated  his  design.  The 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  Legblature  of  Virginia  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  the  General  Government  requested  by  that  body  to  aid  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  territory  adapted  to  the  purpoete  of  the  eon* 
templated'  colony. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society  resulted  leai 
fnmi  political  motivee,  than  from  Chrbtian  benevolence.  Long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Colonization  Society,  there  were  generous  souls  in  Yiiginia, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  touched  with  a  tender  and  affecting 
charity  toward  the  people  of  color.  And  in  a  future  world  the  fact  may 
stand  revealed,  that  from  the  sacred  retirements  of  a  few  devout  ladies  in 
Yirginia,  emanated  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  charity  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted 
Africans,  which  has  widely  spread ;  inspired  ministers  and  statesmen  with 
an  almost  divine  eloquence  in  their  cause. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  founded  in  Washington  City,  in 
December,  1816.  The  patriotic  and  pious  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
united  in  its  organization.  Among  the  original  n^embers  of  this  society 
were  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Randolph,  and  others  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  North  and  South.  They 
oould  not  close  their  eyes  upon  these  prominent  facts : 

That  the  slavery  of  two  millions  of  colored  persons  in  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  this  Union  was  under  the  exclusive  control  and  legislation  of  the 
slaveholding  States— each  having  the  sole  right  of  regulating  it  within  its 
own  limits. 

That  the  two  hundred  thousand  colored  persona  scattered  throughout  the 
Union  and  legally  free,  enjoyed  few  of  the  advantages  of  freedom. 

That  there  were  powerful  causes  operating  to  frustrate  all  efforts  to  ele- 
vate very  coi^feiderably  men  of  color  in  this  country,  which  could  not  exist 
to  prevent  their  elevation  in  a  separate  community  from  the  whites. 

That  the  success  of  any  measures  for  the  good  of  this  race,  must  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  union  of  the  wise  and  pious  from  every  State 
and  section  of  the  country. 

That  Africa  was  inhaHted  by  fifly  to  one  hundred  millions  of  uncivil- 
ized and  heathen  men,  and  that  to  render,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  elevation 
of  her  exiled  children  conducive  to  the  deliverance  and  salvation  of  her 
home  population,  was  required  alike  by  philanthropy  and.piety. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  humanity  and  benevolence  to  the  colored 
moe  suggested,  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Coloniz- 
ation Society.  It  was  expected  that  the  operations  of  this  Society,  would 
nnfetter  and  invigorate  the  faculties,  improve  the  circumstances,  animate  the 
hopes  and  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  free  people  of  color;  that  by 
awakening  thought,  nullifying  objections,  presenting  motives  convincing  to 
the  judgment,  and  persuasive  to  the  humanity  of  masters,  they  would  en- 
coQiage  emancipation ;  that  in  Africa  their  results  would  be  seen,  in  civil* 
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iMd  and  Chmtiaa  oommnnitiot ;  in  the  rabBtitafcion  of  a  Uwfal  and  bene- 
ficial oommeroe  for  the  abominable  slave  tode ;  of  peaceful  agricultnre  for 
a  predatory  warfare ;  knowledge  for  ignorance ;  the  arts  that  refine  for  yicea 
that  degrade;  and  for  saperBtitiona  vile,  cmel  and  bloodstained,  the  en- 
nobling service  and  pare  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  was  believed  that  the 
fellowBhip  of  the  North  with  the  South,  in  African  oolomaation  would  tend 
powerfully  to  produce  Just  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  preparo 
for  the  removal  of  the  evil  without  endangering  the  integrity  and  peace 
of  the  Union. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  American  Colonization  Society  sent  out  as  agents 
Messrs.  Ebenezer  Buigess  and  Samuel  G.  Mills,  to  ascertain  if  suitable  terri- 
tory could  be  obtained  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  for  the  proposed  colony. 
.  They  visited  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia  and  Sherbio,  and  their  report  encou- 
raged the  Society  to  prooeed  in  its  enterprise.  Mr.  Mills  died  on  the  return 
voyage. 

In  1820,  the  first  band  of  colonists  of  the  Society  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Afnca.  It  consisted  of  eighty-eight  emigrants  under  the  chaige  of  Bev. 
Sam'l  Bacon,  J.  P.  Bankson  and  Dr.  S:  A.  Grozier,  as  agents.  They  landed 
on  the  Island  of  Sherbro,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  climate  and 
exposure  brought  on  a  disease  by  which  all  the  agents  and  one  quarter  of 
the  emigrants  perished.  Early  the  next  year,  1821,  the  second  expedition 
was  sent  out  with  a  small  number  of  emigrants  who  remained  at  Sierra 
Leone  until  suitable  land  should  be  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  intended 
colony.  They  were  joined  there  by  the  surviving  emigrants  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Finally,  l^  great  skill  and  perseverance,  a  valuable  tract  of  land 
was  obtained  of  the  native  chiefs,  including  Gape  Montserado,  as  a  site  for 
the  first  settlement  This  purchase  was  made  by  Capt  Robt  F.  Stockton 
of  the  U.  S  Navy,  and  Dr.  Eli-  Ayres,  the  chief  agent  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  The  colonists,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  removed  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  a  small  and  unhealthy  island  on  the  mouth  of  Montserado 
Biver.  The  natives  evinced  much  duplicity  and  a  determination,  if  possible, 
to  expel  them  from  the  country.  In  a  contest  with  them,  the  atorehouse 
took  fire  and  most  of  the  provisions  and  utensils  of  the  coltay  men  de- 
stroyed. In  July  of  this  year,  1822,  the  little  band,  having  endured  great 
trials  and  hardships,  were  enabled  entirely  to  abandon  the  island  and  plant 
themselves  beneath  their  own  humble  dwellings  in  the  Gape.  At  this  period 
their  agent,  Dr.  Ayres,  had  been  compelled  to  depart  for  the  United  Statest 
leaving  the  colonists  in  charge  of  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  gmieral 
superintendent  Few  and  destitute,  and  exposed  to  the  treacheiy  of  savage 
foes,  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  men,  this  feeble  company  p^- 
tiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  those  aids  and  supplies  which  thdr  neoeasitiea 
demanded. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  Mr.  Ashmun,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  arrived  at  Cape  Montserado,  in  Liberia,  early  in  August  of  this  year 
(1822).  He  was  at  this  period  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  had  beea 
sent  out  in  the  brig  Strong,  chartered  by  the  managers  of  the  Golonizatioii 
Society,  in  charge  of  fifty-three  emigrants ;  eighteen  of  these  were  native  Afri- 
cans, who  having  been  stolen  from  their  own  country,  had  been  delivered  over 
to  the  Society  to  return  them  to  their  native  soiL  His  instructions  were  thai 
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in  case  he  sKoald  return  in  the  hng  to  report  the  condition  and  prospeoti 
of  the  colony ;  hut  that  if  Dr.  Ayres  was  Abaent^  he  should  remain  and  tem- 
porarily assume  the  duties  of  agent  Finding  that  Dr.  Ayres  had  left^ 
Ashmun  remained  and  took  charge  of  the  colony.  He  summoned  all  hia 
energies^  surveyed  rapidly  the  field  of  labor,  and  deferred  not  an  hour  the 
commencement  of  his  work. 

It  is  believed  Mr.  Ashmun  was  impelled  to  leave  his  country,  rather  by  a 
deeira  to  realize  from  commercial  operations,  the  means  of  discharging  heav, 
debts,  which,  should  he  continue  in  America^  he  saw  it  impossible  soon  to  pay, 
than  by  any  expectation  of  occupying  the  station  which  Providence  destined 
him  to  fill  with  such  distingubhed  honor  and  success.  That  he  felt  for  the 
cause  of  African  Colonization  an  ardent  affection,  and  hoped  essentially  to 
promote  it^  is  certain.  But  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  plan  of  ezten- 
sive  trade,  which  he  imagined  might  prove  of  some  advantage  to  himself 
while  it  contributed  to  conciliate  and  civilize  the  Africans,  and  to  augment 
the  resources  and  facilitate  all  the  operations  of  the  Society.  The  informa- 
tion be  would  obtain  by  a  visit  to  the  African  coast,  must,  he  concluded, 
enable  him  to  judge  of  proper  measures  for  effecting  his  object ;  and  on  his 
ntum,  all  the  details  of  the  plan  might  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the 
various  parties  concerned.  He  regarded  the  scheme  probably  at  the  time  of 
his  departure,  as  something  of  an  adventure,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  submitted  it -to  the  consideration  of  the  managers  of  the  Society. 

Gape  Montserado,  elevated  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  above  the  sea, 
forma  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  in  length  thirty* 
fix  miles,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  breadth ;  bounded  on 
the  iouth-west  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bivers  Mont- 
serado and  Junk. 

The  site  choeen  for  the  original  settlement  (now  Monrovia  Liberia),  ia 
two  miles  from  the  point  of  the  Cape.  This  site,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  was  covered  with  a  lofty  and  dense  forest,  entangled  with  vines 
and  brushwood ;  the  haunts  of  savage  beasts,  and  through  which  the  bar- 
barians were  accustomed  to  cut  their  narrow  and  winding  pathways  to  the 
coast.  When  Mr.  Ashmun  arrived,  a  small  spot  had  been  cleared,  and  about 
thirty  houses  constructed  in  a  native  style.  The  rainy  season  was  at  its 
height ;  the  public  property  had  been  chiefly  consumed  by  fire ;  some  of 
the  settlers  already  on  the  ground,  were  but  imperfectly  sheltered ;  and  for 
thoee  joat  arrived,  no  preparation  had  been  made ;  the  settlement  had  no 
adequate  meana  of  defense,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  country  could  no  longer 
conceal  their  hostile  designs.  The  whole  population  of  the  settlement^  in- 
dnding  the  emigrants  by  the  Strong,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty; 
of  whom  thirty-five  only  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  comprehensive 
system  of  operations  was  immediately  commenced,  to  relieve  the  wants  and 
Improve  the  condition  of  the  in£ant  colony,  and  afford  security  against  t'je 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

As  hostile  demonstrationa  soon  became  manifest,  the  colonists  prepared  to 
fortify  themselves.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  a 
fortified  tower  was  planned  and  commenced,  and  a  particular  survey  taken 
of  the  military  strength  and  means  of  the  settlers.  Of  the  native  American^ 
twenty-eeren,  ifhrnk  not  rick,  were  able  to  bear  arms ;  but  they  were  wholly 
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imtndiied  to  their  iue»  and  capable,  in  their  present  nndiedplined  state,  ol 
making  bat  a  Tery  feeble  defense  indeed.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  means 
as  well  as  an  oiganiaed  system  of  defense  were  to  be  originated,  without  either 
the  materisds  or  the  artificers  nsnally  considered  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

The  little  town  was  closely  environed,  except  on  the  side  of  the  ri?er« 
with  the  heavy  forest  in  the  bosom  of  which  it  was  situated — thua  giving 
to  a  savage  enemy  an  important  advantage  of  which  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  deprive  him,  by  enlaiging  to  the  utmost  the  cleared  apaoa 
about  the  buildings.  This  labor  waa  immediately  undertaken,  and  carried 
on  without  any  other  intermission,  than  that  caused  by  sickness  of  the  people^ 
and  the  interruption  of  other  duties  equally  connected  with  the  safety  of 
the  place.    But  the  rains  were  immoderate  and  nearly  constant 

In  addition  to  these  fiitiguing  labors^  was  that  of  maintaining  the  nightly 
watch; — which,  from  the  number  of  sentinels  necessary  for  the  common 
safety,  shortly  became  more  exhausting  than  all  the  other  burdens  of  the 
people.  No  less  than  twenty  individual  were  every  night  detailed  for  thia 
duty,  after  the  31st  of  August 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Mr.  Ashmun  experienced  the  first  attack  of  fever. 
Sickness  soon  commenced  among  the  company  of  recent  emigrants^  and 
prevailed  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  10th  of  September,  of  the  whole  number, 
only  two  remained  in  health.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  dif* 
ficult  struggle  with  his  disorder,  for  four  weeks ;  in  which  period,  after  a 
night  of  delirium  and  suffering,  it  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance  for  him 
to  be  able  to  spend  an  entire  morning  in  laying  off  and  directing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  public  works.  About  the  first  of  September,  the  intercourse 
between  the  settlement  and  the  people  of  the  country  had  nearly  ceased. 

Mrs.  Ashmun  was  prostrated,  by  a  far  more  serious  attack  than  the  one 
experienced  by  her  husband.  Protected  from  the  rain  only  by  a  thatched 
roof,  "on  a  couch,  literally  dripping  with  water,"  that  devoted  young  wife 
continued  to  sink  under  the  most  malignant  of  feven,  until  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  she  expired.  It  was  in  November  before  Ashman  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  labors.  He  soon  learned  that  the  chiefii  were  stiU 
secretly  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  They  met  in  war  council, 
and  while  some  few  of  them  were  friendly  to  the  colonists,  the  voices  of  the 
majority  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them.  Through  a 
friendly  chief,  Ashmun  was  informed  of  all  their  movements  and  designa. 
He  informed  the  belligerents,  that  he  was  apprised  of  their  wishes^  and  that 
if  they  persisted  in  their  hostile  plans,  they  would  learn  what  it  waa  to 
make  war  with  Americans. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  word  was  brought  him  that  a  combined  attadc 
would  be  made  upon  the  settlement  within  four  days.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost  Everything  was  done  to  put  their  forces  in  a  posture  of  defense,  and 
to  inspirit  the  men  that  could  be.  *' A  coward,"  exclaimed  Ashmun,  "  it  was 
hoped  did  not  disgrace  their  ranks ;  and  as  the  cause  was  emphatically  thlkt 
of  God  and  their  country,  they  might  confidently  expect  His  bleaaing  and 
auccess,  to  attend  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty."  On  the  8th  an  exam- 
ination by  Mr.  Ashmun  of  their  locality  showed  that  a  path  to  their  fortifi- 
cation,  had  been  overlooked,  and  thus  an  avenue  of  attack  was  afforded  tneir 
anemiea.  Men  were  instantly  posted  along  it^  and  instructed  to  keep  vigiiaot 
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waloL  On  Snndajrithe  10th,  the  colonists  assembled  for  worship.  Amessen* 
ger  broke  in  upon  their  devotions,  with  the  tidings  that  the  enenij,  in  ful« 
foioe,  had  crossed  Montserado  Biver,  and  were  actually  within  a  few  miles  of 
ihem.  That  night  these  men  slept  on  their  arms.  The  watch  was  instructed 
to  keep  their  posts  till  son-rise ;  but,  in  defiance  of  orders,  the  picket* 
guard  left  their  station  at  early  dawn.  The  consequences  almost  proved 
filial  They  had  no  sooner  deserted  their  places  than  the  enemy  came  upon 
them.  They  fired  a  roUey  of  musketry,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces,  shot 
down  seTeral  of  the  colonists,  and  then  rushed  forward  with  spear  in  hand  to 
take  possession  of  the  post  Some  out-houses,  and  their  contents  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  This  proved  most  fortunate.  For,  bent  on  plunder,  the  na- 
tives, instead  of  following  up  their  success,  turned  aside  to  ransack  the 
buildings,  which  afifojrded  the  colonists  time  to  recoverfrom  their  surprise  and 
prepare  for  action;  They  seized  their  guns  and  poured  upon  the  natives  a 
raking,  murderous  fire.  The«avages  began  soon  to  recoil,  and  the  colonists 
regained  the  western  post  that  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hand,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  when  they  brought  a  long  nine-pounder  to  rake  the 
whole  line  of  the  enemy.  Imagination  can  scarcely  figure  to  itielf  a  throng 
of  human  beings  in  a  more  capital  state  of  exposure  to  the  destructive  power 
of  the  machinery  of  modem  warfare  I  Eight  hundred  men  were  hero  in 
line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  so  compact  a  form  that  a  child  might  easily 
walk  upon  their  heads  firom  one  end  of  the  mass  to  the  other,  presenting  in 
their  rear  a  breadth  of  rank  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  all  exposed 
to  a  gun  of  great  power,  raised  on  a  platform,  at  only  thirty  to  sixty  yards 
distance !  Every  shot  literally  spent  its  force  in  a  solid  mass  of  living  hu- 
man flesh!  Their  fire  suddenly  terminated.  A  savage  yell  was  raised, 
which  filled  the  dismal  forest  with  a  momentary  horror.  It  gradually  died 
away  ;  and  the  whole  host  disappeared. 

On  the  part  of  the  settlers,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  considerable  in- 
jury  had  been  sustuned.  One  woman  who  had  imprudently  passed  the 
night  in  the  house  first  beset  by  the  enemy,  had  received  thirteen  wounds, 
and  been  thrown  aside  as  dead.  Another,  flying  from  her  house  with  her 
two  iniant  children,  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  -from  a  cutlass,  and  was 
robbed  of  both  her  babes ;  but  providentially  escaped.  A  young  married 
woman,  with  the  mother  of  five  small  children,  finding  the  house  in  which 
they  slept  surrounded  by  savage  enemies,  barricaded  the  door,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  safety.  It  was  forced.  Each  of  the  women  then  seizing  an  axe, 
held  the  irresolute  barbarians  in  check  for  several  minutes  longer.  Having 
'discharged  their  guns,  they  seemed  desirous  of  gaining  the  shelter  of  the 
house  previous  to  reloading.  At  length,  with  the  aid  of  their  spears,  and 
by  means  of  a  general  rush,  they  overcame  their  heroine  adversaries,  and 
instantly  stabbed  the  youngest  to  the  heart  The  mother,  instinctively 
springing  for  her  suckling  babe,  which  recoiled  through  fright^  and  was  left 
behind,  rushed  through  a  small  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
and  fortunately  gained  the  lines,  unhurt,  between  two  heavy  fires. 

It  never  has  been  possible  to  asoertain  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed 
or  disabled  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  ono 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  offensive  effluvium  from  the  numerous  dead  bodies 
in  the  adjacent  forest  soon  became  intolerable. 
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Though  yie^rioiu,  they  weie  hj  no  meuui  in  an  enviable  position.  Im^ 
mediately  after  the  action,  their  iDtreQchmente  were  oompreased,  so  aa  not 
to  embrace  so  much  area  of  ground,  but  to  admit  of  greater  ooooentration 
of  their  forces.  This  being  done,  they  began  to  reflect  upon  their  condili<«. 
It  was  deplorable  enough — shut  out  from  all  help^  in  the  midst  of  a  nu- 
merous and  barbarous  people,  and  destitute  of  means  either  to  advance  or 
to  recede.  Then,  too^  what  were  they  to  do  for  provisions  ?  They  had  no4 
two  weeks'  supply.  Amid  this  gloom  and  depression,  a  d^y  of  thanksgiving 
snd  prayer  was  appointed  and  scrupulously  observed*  In  this  severe  strait^ 
relief  for  their  most  pressing  wanti  was  afforded  by  a  small  puichaaa 
from  a  Liverpool  vcsmI  that  happened  to  touch  at  the  Gape. 

Exasperated  by  their  recent  defeat^  the  natives  combined  in  greater  fi>roe 
for  another  attack.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  works  were  sgaia 
attacked  simultaneously  on  both  sides  with  great  fury,  when  a  few  rapid, 
well-aimed  discharges  of  artillery  drove  themiMck  in  confusion  and  dismay 
In  another  quarter  they  rallied  for  the  assault.  To  shield  themselves  from 
the  guns,  they  fell  flat  on  their  fiuxs,  behind  some  projecting  rocks,  and 
large  ant  hills.  Then  suddenly  they  arose  and  again  rushed  to  the  charge. 
This  was  repeated  several  times,  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves.  No 
sooner  did  they  become  exposed  than  they  fell  in  heaps,  by  the  balls  of  tha 
gnna.  They  then  filed  around  an  eminence,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  south- 
ern posts  which  were  undefended.  Their  design  was  discovered,  and  the 
colonists  immediately  occupied  that  station.  'Soon  as  the  enemy  came  in 
full  view,  their  guns  were  opened  upon  them  with  the  ssme  effect  ss  before^ 
and  they  at  lenglii  gave  way  on  all  sides.  Thus,  the  colonists  were  sgain- 
victorious.  They  lost  several  valuable  men,  however,  in  the  action.  Ash« 
mun  himself  had  several  balls  through  his  clothes,  but  was  not  hurt. 

The  natives  showed  great  skill  and  bravery  in  this  attack ;  their  plan  of 
assault  was  the  very  best  that  they  could  have  devised.  It  was  certainly 
sustained  and  renewed  with  a  resolution  that  would  not  disgrace  the  best 
disciplined  troops.  But  they  were  not  fully  apprised  of  the  power  of  well 
served  artillery.  None  of  the  kings  of  this  part  of  the  coast  are  without 
cannon.  But  to  load  a  great  gun,  is  vtkh  them  the  burioess  of  half  an  hour, 
and  they  were  seriously  disposed  to  attribute  to  sorcery  the  art  of  charging 
and  firing  these  destructiTe  mschines  from  four  to  six  times  in  the  minute. 

The  result  of  this  action  disheartened  the  foe,  and  animated  for  a  moment 
the  hopes  of  the  colonists.  But  the  situation  of  the  latter  was  moat  dis- 
tressing. The  small  number,  still  more  reduced — ^no  aid  near — provisions 
scanty,  so  that  for  six  weeks  they  had  been  on  an  allowance  of  meat  and 
bread ;  the  safieriogii  of  the  wounded,  relieved  hgr  little  suigical  knowledge, 
lesB  skill  and  no  proper  instnimen^,  indescribable ;  and  on  on  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  shot  among  the  guns,  not  three  rounds  remaining  to  each ! 
**  We  cried  unto  Qod,"  says  Mr.  Ashmuo,  **  to  send  us  aid,  or  prepare  us,  and 
the  Society  at  home,  for  the  heaviest  earthly  calamity  we  could  dread." 

Od  the  following  night,  an  officer  at  one  of  the  stations,  alarmed  by  some 
movement  in  the  vicinity,  discharged  several  muskets  and  large  guns,  and 
this  drcumstance  was  the  means  of  bringing  relief  to  the  almost  despsiiw 
ing  settlement. 

The  British  colonial  schooner,  Prince  Bcgent^  laden  with  military  storey 
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aad  Iwviiig  cm  boaid  Major  Laing,  the  celebrated  African  traveler,  with  a 
pnse  crew  commanded  by  Midshipman  Qordon,  and  eleven  aeamen  of  hia 
Biitiah  majesty's  sloop-of- war  Driver,  was  at  this  time  passing  the  Gape,  on 
her  way  to  Gape  Goast  Gastle,  when  her  ofiBcers,  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
eamion  at  midnight  from  the  shore,  resolved  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  ex- 
tnordinary  a  drcamstance.  No  sooner  did  they  learn  the  truth,  and  be- 
hold a  little  company  of  brave  men  contending  for  their  lives  ag^nst  the 
loaned  forces  of  nearly  every  barbaious  tribe  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  than 
they  generously  offered  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  By  the  influence  of 
Oq^taia  Laing,  the  chiefs  w«re  bound  to  a  truce,  and  to  refer  all  matters  of 
difference  between  them  and  the  colony,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Governor 
of  Giem  Leone ;  while  Midshipman  Qordon,  with  eleven  seamen,  voluntarily 
ooDsented  to  remain,  and  see  that  the  agreement  was  preserved  inviolate. 
As  the  chiefii  had  no  just. grounds  of  complaint,  the  provision  for  a  reference 
mm  never  afterward  recollected.  The  Prince  Begent  left  at  the  colony  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  took  her  departure  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Fiom  that  hour  the  foundations  of  the  colony  were  laid  in  a  finn  and  last- 
ing fbaos. 

And  who  was  he,  that  **Mngh  wkiU  maii|"  on  that  distant  forest*clad 
shore,  unbroken  in  spirit^  though  bowed  beneath  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow 
and  sickness,  easting  fear  to  the  winds,  directing  and  heading  by  day  and 
night,  a  feeble,  undisciplined,  dejected,  unfortified  band  of  thirty-^five  emi- 
gMnts,  against  whom  the  very  elements  seemed  warring,  while  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  armed  savages  were  rushing  to  destroy  them  ?  Who  was 
he,  that,  in  reliance  on  God  for  wisdom  and  mighty  imparted  such  skill  and 
Qourage  to  this  little  company, — so  ordered  every  plan  and  guided  every 
movement^  that  the  fierce  foe  retired  panic  struck  before  them,  and  they 
stood  rescued  and  redeemed  from  impending  destruction  ? 

Was  he  a  veteran  soldier,  inured  to  danger,  familiar  with  suffering,  and 
bfod  amid  scenes  of  battle  and  blood  ?  Was  he  there  adorned  by  badges  of 
military  honor,  conscious  of  a  reputation  won  by  deeds  of  "  high  emprise^'' 
and  stimulated  to  valor  by  hopes  of  glory  and  fears  of  disgrace  ? 

That  was  no  tried,  no  ambitious  soldier.  He  was  a  yoang  man,  bred  to 
letters,  of  retired  habits,  educated  for  the  ministry  of  GhriBt,  unknown  to 
fame, — the  victim  of  disappointment,  burdened  with  debt^  and  touched  by 
undeserved  reproach.  He  had  visited  Africa  in  hope  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  doing  Justice  to  his  creditors ;  and  imx>elled  by  Humanity  and  Religion^ 
had  consented,  without  any  fixed  compensation,  to  give,  should  they  be  re- 
quired, his  services  to  the  colony.  He  found  it  in  peril  of  extinction.  He 
heritated  not  He  failed  not  to  redeem  his  pledge.  He  gathered  strength 
from  difficulty,  and  motive  from  danger.  No  thronging  and  admiring  spec- 
tators cheered  him ;  no  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  were  there  to  throw 
a  brightness  and  a  beauty  even  upon  the  features  and  terrors  of  death.  He 
stood  strong  in  duty;  covered  by  the  shield  of  Faith.  His  frame  shaken  by 
dSseaae  ;  the  partner  of  his  life  struck  down  by  his  side ;  amid  the  groans 
ef  the  afflicted  and  in  the  shadow  of  Hope's  dim  eclipse,  he  planned  and 
executed,  wiA  the  ability  of  t)^e  bravest  and  most  experienced  general, 
measures  which  saved  the  settlement^  and  secured  for  Liberty  and  Ghrii* 
tlinity,  a  perpetual  home  and  heritage  in  Africa. 
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The  agitotioiiB  of  this  tjangaiQaiy  conflict,  were  saoceeded  by  the  raraget 
of  diM&se  and  the  gloom  of  death.  Within  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  Regenti  the  greyes  were  dosed  over  Midshipman 
Gordon  and  eight  out  of  the  eleven  teamen  who  remained  with  him.  Th« 
condact  of  these  generous  Englishmen^  deserves  to  be  remembered  foreTor. 
Hardly  had  they  stepped  on  the  African  shore,  to  assist  a  few  humble,  di^ 
tressed,  But  brave  men,  to  whom  they  were  bound  only  by  the  common  ties 
of  humanity,  from  whom  they  could  expect  no  reward,  and  who  might  hava 
perished  almost  unobserved,  when  they  fell,  and  were  borne  in  the  arms  and 
amid  the  lamentations  of  those  whom  they  came  to  relieve,  to  the  placo  oi 
the  dead. 

Mr.  Ashmun's  health  being  injured  by  excessive  exertion,  about  the  16th 
of  December  he  relapsed  into  a  slow,  constant  fever,  which  at  firet  resisted 
all  ordinary  remedies,  and  left  him  no  hope  of  recovery.  As  a  last  resort,. a 
strong  potion  was  administered  in  which  was  a  large  spoonful  of  caiomeL 
A  distressing  salivation  ensued  when  the  fever  left  him. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  February  before  Ashmun  was  able  to  resume  the 
active  duties  of  his  station.  He  saw  that  every  possible  exertion  was  re- 
quired to  prepare  for  the  approaching  season  of  rains.  With  the  exception 
of  the  store-house,  there  was  but  one  shingled  roof  and  frame  house  in  Ihs 
settlement.  Many  of  the  cabins  were  without  floors,  covered  wi&  thatch, 
afibrding  but  an  imperfect  shelter.  tThe  war  had  for  months  occupied 
wholly  the  attention  of  the  colonists,  and  deranged  all  their  habits  of  iii> 
dnstry  and  private  affain. 

**  We  long,''  said  Mr.  Ashmun  at  this  time  in  a  letter  to  the  board,  "  fos 
an  arrival  from  home.  Our  provisions  are  short ;  but  we  have  some  tobacco^ 
and  the  country  abounds  in  cattle,  goats,  fowls  and  vegetables,  which  tobaooo^ 
will  always  buy  in  almost  any  quantities.  Our  Isst  barrel  of  salted  pro- 
yisions  is  to  be  opened  next  Saturday.  But  we  do  not  oompLsin.  God  has 
not,  end  will  not  fail  to  be  our  provider.  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  the 
war  has  put  back  our  improvements  nearly  or  quite  a  whole  year.  But  I 
firmly  believe  the  work  of  fighting  is  over,  and  that  future  emigrants  will 
enjoy  without  molestation,  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry."  To  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  on  the  20th  of  February,  he  wrote : — "  Divine  Provi-  * 
dence  hs^,  since  my  last,  been  gradually  dispersing  the  clouds  which  then 
overhung  us,  Ky  health  Is  nearly  restored.  I  stand  a  monument  of  God's 
meroy,  and  behold  the  graves  of  fifteen  white  persons  around  me ;  all  of 
whom  have  died  since  I  landed  on  the  Gape/' 

On  the  5th  of  Maroh,  he  wrote, — "I  have  said,  in  several  letters,  Aat  I 
ih(ftight  mysdf  recovering.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that,  in  this  climate,  it 
IS  vain  to  expect  to  recover  the  health  I  enjoyed  in  America :  certainly  im* 
possible  for  me,  in  my  present  situation,  to  be  anything  else  but  a  sick  man. 
It  is  not  my  nature  to  complain  with  too  much  facility.  But  think  yoa 
see  a  young  man  formed  for  society,  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  civ- 
ilized and  Christian  world;  his  constitution  broken  with  a  fever  of  six  months; 
his  only  earthly  comforter  snatched  away ;  mingling  for  months  togethec 
his  own  groans  and  sighs  with  those  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying ;  al- 
most for  weeks  together  pained  with  the  sight  of  the  corpses  of  the  whites 
who  had  undertaken  to  reside  heire  for  our  protection ;  the  complaints  of  the 
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oolonistai  a  statement  of  their  waatB,  ^heir  application  for  a  thousand  things 
with  which  it  is  impoasible  to  supply  them,  constantly  presenting  them- 
seWes;  every  public  work  to  be  planned  and  superintended;  the  move- 
mentB  of  the  natives  to  be  closely  watched,  and  their  hostile  designs  to  be  pro- 
vided against ;  provision  made  by  trsde,  etc.,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
people ;  for  their  shelter  against  the  approaching  rains ;  and  a  ceaseless 
anxiety  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  de- 
trimental to  its  future  prosperity ;  the  books  to  be  kept  and  correspondence 
earned  on ;  think,  of  all  this  falling  upon  an  i^^ividual,  and  say,  can  he 
recover  his  wonted  health  of  body  or  strength  of  mind  7  I  might  go  on 
enumerating  other  causes  of  my  feeble  and  crasy  state  of  health,  but  it  is 
painful  to  have  said  what  I  have.'' 

An  account  of  the  suffering  state  of  the  settlement^  from  the  pen  of.  Mr. 
Aahmun,  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Gasette,  with  information  derived  from  other 
sources,  induced  the  commander  of  the  Cyane,  Captain  Robert  Trail  Spence^ 
though  his  health  wss  impaired,  and  his  crew  enfeebled  by  a  cruise  of  twelve 
months  in  the  West  Indies,  to  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  relief  and 
safety  of  the  colony. 

He  saw  the  importance  of  leaving  an  armed  vessel  on  the  coast,  and  by 
the  most  energetic  exertion,  the  hull  of  an  old,  abandoned  schooner,  the  Au- 
gustine, was  fitted  for  sea  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  under  Lieut 
Dashiell,  to  guard  this  coast,  and  render  the  colony  every  possible  aid  in 
any  exigency.  Gapt  Spence,  on  his  arrival  with  the  Cyane,  directed  a  laige 
portion  of  his  crew  to  assist  for  twenty  days  in  the  building  of  an  ammuni- 
tion house  for  the  agent,  and  a  stone  fortress.  In  the  midst  of  his  benevo- 
but  exertions,  the  fever  attacked  his  men  so  fiercely  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  colonists,  and  the  surgeon  of  his  ship,  Dr.  Dix,  and  forty  of  his 
men,  fell  victims  to  the  deadly  climate. 

Mr.  Richard  Seaton,  the  first  clerk  of  the  Cyane,  consented,  with  the 
approbation  of  Captain  Spence,  to  remain  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ashmun,  who 
saw,  that  alone  and  with  health  impaired.  It  was  impossible  to  fulfill  the  nu- 
merous and  arduous  duties  of  the  agency. 

On  the  2l8t  of  April,  Mr.  Ashmun,  "  worn  down  with  cares  and  fatigue,'' 
having  oiganized  the  laboring  force,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Seaton 
to  superintend  the  public  works,  suled  in  the  Augusta  for  Settra  Kroo,  two 
hundred  miles  south-eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  thither  forty 
Kroomen  (who  had  given  three  weeks'  labor  for  their  passage),  and  eoneil- 
iating  the  regards  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  country.  During  his  absence 
of  twenty-one  days,  nothing  escaped  his  observation ;  he  examined  the  fea- 
tures of  the  coBst^  visited  and  ascertained  the  dispositions  of  several  tribes, 
and  having  engaged  twenty-five  Kroomen  as  laborers,  and  made  some  pur- 
ohases  of  valuable  articles  from  the  natives  and  the  English  factory  at  Ses- 
tars,  he  roturned  to  the  Oape  on  the  13th  of  May. 

''One  century  ago,"  he  wrote,  "a  great  part  of  this  line  of  coast  was 
populous,  cleared  of  trees,  and  under  cultivation.  The  native  towns  are 
numerous,  but  not  large.  The  people  raise  their  own  rice,  cassada,  and  palm 
M ;  and  procuro  their  guns,  powder,  clothes,  tobacco,  knives,  cooking  uten- 
sils, and  luxuries  from  French  slave-tcaden.  We  saw  at  least  three  vessels  of 
this  descriptloB. 
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Bveiy  tribe  vuited  on  this  trip,  Copland  by  its  prince  or  beid  man,  Hi 
intention  to  presenre  with  us  a  good  undefstanding,  and  to  trade  freely  to 
the  colony.  The  particalan  of  oar  late  war,  especially  the  result  of  tte 
two  engagements,  have  been  reported  far  and  near,  and  given  to  the  colony 
a  character  for  strength*  and  inyindbiilty,  which  must  in  differsnt  ways  ogo- 
tribate  greatly  to  its  adyantage." 

On  the  retam  of  Ashman,  the  colonists  were  found  to  faftye  continued 
their  labon,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  own  number ;  while  Mc 
Seaton  had  experienced  m  severe  attack  of  the  fever  of  the  climate ;  and 
which  terminated  a  few  weeks  later  in  his  too  filling  an  African  jgnve. 

Awaie  of  the  dangen  of  tho  settlement^  the  raanagen  of  the  Sootety  had, 
early  in  the  preceding  winter,  determined  to  dispatch  a  reinforcement  of 
emigrants,  with  stores,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ayres,  whose  improved 
health  now  permitted  him  to  resume  his  duties  as  principal  agent  and  phy- 
sician in  the  colony,  a  station  which  he  had  filled  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Ashman  in  Africa.  This  gentleman  embarked  at  Baltimors  with  six^- 
one  colored  passengers,  on  the  IMi  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Gape  MoDts»* 
rado  on  the  24th  of  May.  Such  an  accession  to  the  numbers  and  rssomoea 
of  the  colony,  could  not  fail  to  confirm  the  hopes  and  resolution  of  the 
earlier  settlers  who  had  so  long  borne  up  against  want^  and  malevolence^  and 
misfortune. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  pressing  engageoMOti^  and  the  illness  which 
had  so  severely  afflicted  him  nearly  up  to  this  lime,  Mr.  Ashmun  had  ne- 
glected no  opportunity  of  transmitting  to  the  managers  of  the  OolonisatiaB 
Society,  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  with  all  such  facts  and  statement^ 
as  he  thought  might  aid  their  deliberations,  and  light  the  way  to  measnrss 
beet  suited  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  colony. 

He  was  earnest  in  his  requests,  that  education,  not  only  in  letters  9nd 
sdence,  but  in  morals  and  religion,  should  be  esteemed  of  vital  importance. 
In  a  letter  forwarded  by  the  Gyane,  after  enumerating  sundry  improve- 
ments which  he  de«gned  to  make,  he  observes :  "  Our  little  school  is  kept 
in  operation,  but  it  is  a  feeble  affair.  Our  poor  liberated  captives  [alluding 
to  little  children,  tha^  had  been  taken  from  a  slaver  and  sent  to  the  colony] 
work  haid  and  cheerfully,  but  receive  little  instruction.  My  heart  often 
bleeds  for  them  and  others  in  similar  circumstances.  When  can  you  send 
oat  an  accomplished  and  pious  schoolmaster  ?  Permit  me  to  say  a  woid 
i/bBQi  a  minister  of  the  Goepel.  We  are  starving  for  want  of  the  able,  rsf^ 
ulsr  administration  of  the  word  and  ordinances.  Does  not  even  th$  akm§ 
deserve  the  attention  of  some  Missionary  Society  7  Let  it  be  considered 
that  zealous  ministers,  eatechists,  etc,  residing  in  the  town,  may  bestow 
any  part  of  their  time  and  labors  on  the  heathen.  They  may  open  schools 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivor,  which  will  immediately  be  partially  filled 
with  heathen  youth  and  children.  They  may  form  in  town  a  missionary 
family.  The  people  of  this  part  of  the  coast  have  no  inveterate  anti-reli- 
gious prejudices  to  prevent  their  attending  every  Sabbath  or  oflener,  to  he« 
the  Divine  word." 

''I  wish,'*  continues  Mr.  Ashmun,  "to  afford  the  board  a  full  view  of 
our  situation,  and  of  the  Afi^can  chanoter.  The  following  incident  I  relate^ 
not  for  its  singularity,  for  similar  evonts  take  place,  perhaps^  avoy  month 
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in  the  year;  bot  it  has  fallen  under  my  own  obeerration,  and  I  can  Tonch 
to  its  anthencity:  King  Boatswain,  our  most  powerful  supporter  and  steady 
friend  among  the  natiyes  (bo  lie  has  uniformly  shown  himse]f)f  receired  -a 
quantity  of  goods  in  trade  from  a  French  slaver,  for  which  he  stipulated  to 
pay  young  slaves.  He  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  punctual  to  his  en- 
gagements. The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  retiun  of  the 
•laver.  He  hod  not  the  slaves.  Looking  round  on  the  peaceable  tribes 
about  him,  for  her  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Qaeahs,  a  small  agricultural 
and  trading  people,  of  most  inoffensive  character*  His  warriors  were  skill- 
fully distributed  to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making  a  simultaneous  assault 
on  the  sleeping  occupants,  in  the  dead  of  night,  accomplished,  without  dif- 
ficulty or  resistance,  the  annihilation:  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns) 
of  the  whole  tribe.  Every  adult  man  and  woman  was  murdered ;  every 
but  fired ;  very  young  children  gmeraUy  shared  the  fate  of  their  parents. 
The  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay  the  Frenchman." 

It  has  been  stated  already,  that,  from  the  first,  Mr.  Ashmun  proposed,  as 
one  great  object  of  his  voyage,  to  ascertain  the  resources,  and  make  partlcula. 
observations  on  the  trade  of  Africa ;  and  to  establish  under  the  sanction  and 
auspices  of  the  Ck)lonization  Society,  regular  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States. 

His  letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
and  finom  Fayal,  contain  some  of  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  In  September, 
0oon  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  his  opinions  and  plans  were  more  Cully  de- 
▼eloped,  and  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  board  of  managers. 

On  his  way  to  Africa,  at  Fayal,  he  had  judged  it  necessary  to  purchase  a 
small  quantity  of  supplies,  and  give  in  payment  drafts  on  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Society.  Observing,  on  his  arrival,  the  destitution  of 
the  colony,  he  obtained  goods  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars, 
for  which  was  taken  in  payment,  an  order  on  the  Society,  payable  at  the  end 
of  six  months.  In  his  letter  of  advice,  he  suggested  that  the  Society  could 
either  pay  for  these  goods,  and  thus  realize  all  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
them,  or  should  he  be  appointed  agent,  and  receive  (as  other  agents  had 
done)  a  year's  salary  in  advance— the  whole  or  such  portion  as  the  Society 
should  choose,  might  be  applied  in  payment  He  did  not,  however,  conceal 
his  desire,  that  the  obligation  should  be  assumed  by  the  Society,  and  that 
lus  salary  (should  there  be  one)  might  go  to  the  extinction  of  his  debts  in 
tho  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  he  stood  not  now  in  the  dear  light  of  public  confidence. 
The  malign  eye  of  suspicion  was  upon  him.  The  managers  of  the  Society 
participated  in  the  general  distrust  He  had  left  the  country  without  offer- 
ing apology  or  explanation  to  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Repertory ;  feeling  no  obligation  to  unvail  his  private  affairs, 
and  cherishing  too  much  respect  for  his  own  integrity,  to  volunteer  in  its 
defense,  suspicions,  which  were  at  first,  from  misapprehension,  indulged 
against  him,  borrowed  shape  and  distinctness  from  the  imagination — grew 
by  time,  and  at  length,  gained  with  many,  the  weight  of  certainty  and 
truth. 

On  the  24th  of  Ifay,  Dr.  Ayres  had  returned  to  the  colony  as  principal 
moA,  both  of  the  Government  and  Society.    By  dispatches  that  came  with 
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him,  Mr.  ABhmnn  had  the  mortifieatioa  to  learn,  that  his  diafti,  both  on  ih« 
Qovemment  and  Society,  had  been  dishonored ;  that  neither  had  made  any 
appropriation  for  his  benefit ;  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  no  agency  by 
the  Oovemment ;  that  the  Society  had  invested  him  with  no  authority;  but 
while  it  gratefully  acknowledged  his  senrices,  and  engaged  liberally  to  re- 
ward them,  had  left  the  amount  of  his  compensatio>),  for  the  past^  undo- 
termined ;  and  for  the  future,  a  matter  for  negotiation  with  the  principal 
agent. 

In  June,  he  was  appointed  assistant  agent^  by  the  board,  though  it  is  not 
probable  he  received  knowledge  of  the  fact  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  soon 
after  Dr.  Ayres  left  the  station,  and  the  colonial  management  once  more  de- 
volved upon  his  hands.  Again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  thus  wrote ;  "  We  sre 
now  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong^  all  in  health,  have  about  fifty  houses,  in- 
cluding three  stores,  and  a  heavy  substantial  stone  tower,  fourteen  feet  high, 
mounting  six  pieces  of  ordnance.  We  have  a  good  frame  house,  sur- 
rounded with  a  piaaia.  Harmony,  and  a  good  degree  of  industry,  at  preaeni 
prevail  Thus  you  see,  that  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  and  fulfill  the  anxious 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ]and% 
and  the  formation  of  a  regular  moral  and  happy  society.'' 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  annals  of  pioneer  civilization,  was  an  active 
participant  more  needed  to  the  success  of  a  mission,  than  was  Ashmnn  to  that 
of  African  Colonization. 

The  j>resence  of  Dr.  Ayres  diminished,  for  a  time,  the  caret  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Mr.  Ashmun,  who,  considering  how  uncertain  wsa  the  time  ho 
might  remain  in  Africa,  resolved  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  his  stock  of 
general  knowledge,  and  prepare  himself  for  any  change  in  his  fortunes. 
Though  he  perceived  that  the  tide  was  fast  ebbing  with  him  toward  an 
ocean  dark  and  unexplored,  he  knew  that  **  wisdom  is  more  precious  than 
rubies,"  and  whatever  vicissitudes  or  dangers  might  await  him,  of  whatever 
else  he  might  be  deprived,  he  would  retain  her  incomparable  treasure. 

Amid  the  perplexity  and  uncertainty  of  his  afiieurs,  he  summoned  his  in- 
tellectual powers  to  their  highest  efforts.  Probably,  during  no  equal  period 
of  his  life,  did  he  pursue  his  studies  with  more  enthusiasm  or  sucoesi^  than 
from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Ayres,  in  May,  1823,  to  his  departure  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  The  following  rules  for  conduct,  dated  September,  1823, 
indicate  the  principle  which  animated,  and  the  spirit  that  then  sustained 
him: 

1.  Never  to  be  guilty  of  a  meannest  which  my  most  virtuous  and  spirited 
children  (should  I  be  blessed  with  children  possessing  these  qualitiee)  would 
blush  to  see  published  to  the  world  as  a  part  of  a  parent's  biography. 

2.  Never,  unless  compelled  by  poverty,  to  accept  of  a  situation,  or  engage 
in  an  occupation  which  experience  or  observation  have  taught  me  would 
cramp  the  exercise  of  abilities,  either  natural  or  acquired. 

8.  To  study  and  avail  myself  of  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  in  all  mattea 
small  or  great^  of  morality,  judgment,  manners,  dress  and  business. 
.  4.  To  build  on  my  own  foundation,  and  to  study  none  but  the  most  per- 
fect examples,  living  or  dead. 

5.  To  prefer  the  society  of  dead  authon  of  eminence,  to  that  of  living 
actors,  of  simple  mediocrity. 
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4.,To  vflgMi  Oft  tfOttMettpg  of  ft  dobti  «jk  iiKa%i«o  of  Pf9W«l  ^^Wljr 
•la}  moral  pnoj^pla  (Jokn  Baillworth  11^  of  Biusiai  affixed  a  brand  of 
jnfiaDjr  <m  tuck  aa  oootaoUd  djsbta  th^  aould  xu>t  pay^  afid  sent  them  into 
bttiabmenii) 

T.  To  avoid  expoBiag  ixiya«lf  to  the  deguidation  of  eapousing  meaaurea^ 
whieli  tbe  aifcnalloii  of  a  weaker  or  more  igBOfsnt  man  ma^  |^ve  him  tho 
power  to  defeat. 

8.  KeTer  to  aBsert^  wifckoiift  being  able  to  pioTo  to  a  candid  and  sensible 
man,  my  ptoposi^on :  never  tp  adTiao  mleaa  sure  that  the  neglecter  <^  mj 
•onnael  wiU  repent^  hia  folly. 

9.  Never  to  talk  without  the  imdivi^od  attenjOoD  of  all  to  wlwm  I  address 
my  disooime. 

10.  Always  to  iittor  my  sentifXkents  with  preiHsiim  and  proprietyr-^-even 
•faoold  H  ooet  me  some  prerioua  lefieetaon ;  and  aever  begin  an  oxpressioa 
witboat  bringii^  it  to  a  perfect  dose. 

11*  Let  mo  seaioh  after  truth»«Bd  op&trsct  and)  an  affection^  for  it  as  to 
eodnra  in  my  mind  no  rival  pr^adieee,  or  opimojosi  on  any  subjeot  whatever, 

12.  To  run  tho  rink  of  being  eandid^  open,  sineere ;  and  abi^don  utterly 
tke  inoMlahip  and  oonfidenoe  of  any  eivilii^  man  base  and  depmv^  enough 
to  attempt  to  xaiQ  an  undue  advantage  of  theee  qiialit$jea» 

13.  Never  to  eomipenee  an  eoterprise  without  being  well  ^ured  of  its 
utility ;  and  having  undertaken,  never  to  abandon  4t  unaooompUshed, 

li.  To  do  whatever  I  pndettake  in  the  best  posatbte  m^^uer,— alwaya 
allowing  for  ^be  time  and  meant  I  eaCL  employ. on  tho  object 

15.  To  aof uira  a  atyle  of  wnttng  and  e^qMreadon,  of  conception  and  feel- 
ing—of  mannen  and  deportmenl^  whieh,  destitute  of  aervility,  locality  and 
manineiiamy  ahaU  paaa  oucrtot  aaaong  the  best  ranks  of  people  of  all  profes^ 
suoDs  and  in  aU  eoontriee. 

16.  To  oontiBue  my  inqmiries  and  reflectiona  on  whatever  subject  may 
•ogage  them,  ontil  either  my  inlocmatioQ  is  perfactly  exaeti  or  the  means  ol 
asteadiog  it  exhausted. 

17.  To  vitiate  no  one  of  the  appetites  so  far  aa  to  render  it  neceasary  to 
liealth^to  mental  vigor,  or  bodily  ease;,  to  oontinne  the  indulgence. 

Id.  To  be  rlgproasly  exact  in  keeping  my  peisuniary  acpounta;  that  I  awry 
not  appear  mean  in  ray  disbursements. 

19.  To  torn  every  portion  of  my  time  to  good  acoount 

20.  To  have  as  Hude  connection  as  poasible  with  the  conceited,,  the  oveiB^ 
bearing,  the  pedantte,  the  blustering ;  and  finally,  with  all  who  are  incapable- 
of  measuring  and  eate«ning  aotid  acquirements  and  ioteUeotual  sa|>erior)tyy, 
•▼en  when  sheHered  from  the  vulgar  stare  )sj  a  plain  and  unassuming  ex« 
tmal  demeanor. 

21.  In  my  estimation  of  otheia,  let  ignorance,  when  no  opportunity  bos 
been  had  to  remove  it^  be  traated  with  kindness  and  indulgence ;  where  it 
eo*exists  with  a  wish  and  effort  to  .remove  it,  let  it  command  my  favor  and 
•asistan^e;  where  it  ia  accompanied  with  the  contented  complacency  of  the 
fool  whom  it  debases,  let  it  make  mo  Uush  for  the  heart  of  a  brute  in  the 
foim  uf  a  human  being;  but,  when  with  swaggering  pretensions  either  to 
knowledge  or  respeet  on  some  other  groundfi^  it  meiite  an  eqauilksham  of  the 
piofoundest  eontempt  and  detestation. 
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To  eoDotude, — ^I  fally  beliava  id  a  pcrticaUr  piOTideaoe  regnktiDg  and 
ofd«iing  th«  condact  and  purposes  of  msn ;  so  as  to  leavs  ths  volantarj 
agent  sooountable.  We  shall  be  iostrumento  to  fulfill  the  Divine  purpoeoa 
mleniu  ffolentes.  If  wickedness  succeed  for  a  time,  it  prospers  by  the  Divina 
decree,  and  can  only  proceed  a  given  number  of  links  in  its  chain/' 

For  mora  than  twelve  months^  Mr.  Ashman  had  been  on  the  continent 
enduring  every  oonoeivible  hardship  and  privation.  Twice  had  the  colony 
been  on  the  vsige  of  annihiladoo — a  fate  which  was  only  averted  by  his 
heroic  devotion  and  superior  wisdom.  Yet  its  friends  at  home  were  disposed 
to  murmur.  His  drafts,  protested,  were  returned  to  him.  To  sggravate  hia 
situation,  sdroe  of  the  men  began  to  show  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
Twelve  of  the  number  united  in  open  mutiny,  and  tried  to  carry  othem 
with  them,  upon  which  Ashmun  gave  the  following  public  notice  :  **  Thera 
are  in  the  colony,  more  than  a  dosen  healthy  peisons,  who  will  receive  no 
more  provisions  out  of  the  public  store,  till  they  earn  them."  This,  it  was 
hoped  would  induce  them  to  return  to  duty.  Such  was  not  the  case.  AU 
restraint  was  thrown  ofiE^  and  they  became  more  openly  clamorous.  The 
lations  of  the  mutineers  were  thereupon  stopped,  upon  which  they  assembled 
at  the  agency  house,  and  stirred  up  quite  an  uproar,  threatening  to  drive  the 
agent  out  Gaining  nothing  by  this,  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
commissary  who  was  then  giving  out  the  regular  rations.  They  rushed 
upon  him,  when  esch  seised  a  portion  of  the  provision  and  made  off.  Ash- 
ttun  addressed  them,  with  a  dignified  circular,  setting  forth  in  firm  tones 
iheir  conduct,  and  warning  them  sgainst  a  persistence  therein.  This  had 
^e  desired  effect  The  better  disposed  returned  to  duty,  and  the  othen 
iMing  deserted,  were  awed  into  acquiescence. 

Other  evenfei  also  transpired  of  great  utility  to  the  colony.  In  Febniarf« 
!the  United  States  ship  Cyrus  brought  to  their  assistance  a  reinforcement  of 
•one  hundred  and  five  emigrants,  mostly  from  Virginia.  During  the  voyage* 
aniveml  heirith  prsvuled  among  the  crew,  so  that  when  they  were  lauded, 
much  was  expected  from  their  buoyant  vigor ;  that  contrasted  advantageous] j 
enough  with  the  worn  down  colonists.  These  hopes,  however,  were  sooa 
dampened.  The  emigrants  were  to  a  man  soon  prostrated  with  ^he  fever 
that  almost  invariably  attacked  the  unacclimated  stranger.  Provisions  again 
gave  out  Of  rice,  which  was  an  essential  article  of  food,  to  all,  and  slmoet 
indispensable  to  the  sick,  they  scarcely  had  a  pound.  To  these  ditistresae^ 
were  added  those  of  mutiny  and  anarchy.  Uneducated  and  without  even 
the  remotest  conceptions  of  relative  duties,  they  were  not  slow  to  lay  tlio 
blame  of  their  sufferings  upon  Mr.  Ashmun,  whose  authority  the  most  reck- 
less began  openly  to  throw  off.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  dailj 
rations,  giving  to  each  man  but  half  allowsnce,  which  in  no  way  tended  to 
allay  the  excited  feolings.of  the  mutineeia.  Ashmun  assembled  the  cotonista 
and  delivered  to  them  an  appropriate  addrsM,  eouched  in  tones  of  firmneas 
and  decision. 

Though  this  was  not  without  good  effeot,  so  general  had  became  tie  spuil 
of  insubordination,  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  united  co-opeiatitn  of 
•the  colonists  could  be  seeured.  In  the  midst  of  these  efforts  for  the  good 
<of  all.  Ashmuu'i  name  hsd  been  handled  somewhat  roughly,  by  *om% 
.{ounkaliata  at  home ;  and  his  oouduct  wm  a  theme  of  censura.    Thmr  vindi* 
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«itlon  mortified  him  rery  much.  Things  were  In  ibis  etete  when  he  aiMrted 
on  a  visit  to  the  Gape  De  Verde  lalands,  to  regein  his  health,  a  meesure  made 
absolutely  imperative  by  a  complicatioD  of  infirmities  whieh  had  reduoed 
him  to  a  mere  wreck.  Before  enibarktng  he  met  with  a  serious  accident  It 
endeavoring  to  pull  a  deoayed  tooth,  an  artery  was  cut.  Profuse  bleeding 
followed.  While  enfeebled  from  loss  of  blood,  and  trying  to  make  his  way  to 
the  vessel,  he  was  robbed  of  what  he  had.  A  paper  was  left  on  the  C^m, 
stating;  that  he  had  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the  service,  aiming  to  do 
his  duty,  claiming  to  have  kept  the  board  correctly  informed  of  the  condition 
of  affaiis,  disavowing  any  misuse  of  funds,  or  the  rsoeption  of  renumeratioQ, 
save  a  alight  gratuitous  present  assarting  that  more  than  all  the  profits 
accruing  from  his  trafilc  with  the  natives  had  been  applied  to  the  wants  oi 
the  colony,  and  declaring  that "  whoever  named  that  barter  sfter  bis  afasenea 
except  to  his  advantage  waa  an  inffraU,  who  thrusts  his  viper  sting  into  the 
bosom  which  has  nourished  his  existence." 

Aahmun  was  now  in  the  depths  of  misery.  He  was  so  weakened  from 
the  lofls  of  blood  that  had  flowed  from  him  for  a  whole  d^,  that  he  could 
scarcely  move !  Indeed  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  colony  too  wm  in  a 
distracted  condition,  and  his  name  abused  among  his  countrymen. 

At  this  period,  an  armed  schooner^  the  Porpoise,  had  been  dtspalehed 
from  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the'purpoae  of  farthering 
the  achemes  of  colonisation.  In  July,  182i,  she  anchored  in  Porto  Praya 
Harbor  in  the  Gape  De  Verde  Islands,  soon  after  the  atrival  of  Mr.  Asbmun, 
who  immediately  went  on  board.  There  he  met  Mr.  Gurley,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Golonisation  Society  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
This  gentleman  afUrward  became  his  biographer,  and,  in  his  Life  of  Ashmun, 
thna  apeaks  of  the  impression  he  made  upon  them  at  the  time : 

"There  wm  that  in  his  presence  and  aapect,  which  once  seen,  is  nev«r 
foigotten.  The  officeri  of  the  ship  who  wera  strangera  to  him,  felt  that  he 
was  an  extraordinary  man.  In  hia  whole  appearance  were  blended  dignity 
and  humility.  The  serene  light  of  reaaon,  of  goodness^  of  meekness,  soft- 
ened the  statelinees  of  sorrow,  and  threw  a  charm  on  the  grandeur  of  his 
stonMfthaken,  but  self-sustained  spirit  His  soul  seemed  refreshed  by  ti- 
dings from  his  native  land,  snd  his  sc*cial  affections  to  gush  forth,  pore  and 
simple,  aa  those  of  childhood,  from  the  deeply-stirred  fountains  of  his  heait. 
His  remarks  on  the  colony,  showed  an  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  interests,  and  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  left 
it  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  they  were  among  the  roost  precious  objects 
of  his  affection.  TJie  feelings  expressed  in  his  countenance  were  particulariy 
observable,  varying,  ss  less  or  more  intense,  the  light  and  shade,  so  that  his 
features,  as  was  said  of  those  of  a  great  poet,  like  '*  a  beautiful  alMbaster  vase, 
were  only  seen  to  perfection,  when  lighted  up  from  within."  Nothing  wss 
detected  betraying  a  single  motive  or  purpose  which  it  waa  not  honor  to 
avow ;  and  the  recollection  that  Satan  himself  is  sometimes  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  lights  alone  ceuld  guard  the  Judgment  against  the  instant  ad* 
mission  of  his  integrity. 

At  our  second  interview,  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and  government 
wera  developed,  and  the  object  of  the  special  mission  fully  explained.  Ho 
waa  told  what  representations  of  his  eonduct  had  been  recMved  from  tho 
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frioBjt  and  thai  ooofidanot  in  hk  ekarader  and  admisklniHoii  had  given 
waj  befora  ilia  ooirodiog  potrer  of  aaapicioD,  and  Uie  nuld j^iad  ioaiDiiatioiia 
Hid  ailagatiooa  diraalad  a^aiiiat  boUu  'I  will  aooomiiaBj  yon  to  tha  Gap«^' 
r^id  ba;  'my  loiig  aad  familiar  aeqwdiiCaBce  witli  tha  aflaiia  of  tha  colony 
mi^  anahla  ma  to  vandar  jva  aoma  aid  in  aflboting  tha  aidnoua  dvliaa  of 
yoar  miaaioii.'  Aa  ha  apok%  70a  markad  the  ahaw  of  an  nnaltarabla  purponn 
not  to  abandon  a  canaa  for  which  ha  had  aaorifloed  evaiythiDg  but  Mfa ;  ycm 
ttdmifad  tha  alavation  of  hia  aoul  abova  all  aalfiah  conaid6ratioiia»  towering 
like  an  eagle  agatoat  tha  atona  and  tha  thnndai^dond,  and  alraady  catching 
l^aqiMea  of  the  parity  «nd  brightnem  of  the  heaTena.  But  hia  miwal  gran^ 
naaa  waa  ordinarily  aobar  and  gmve,  aa  though  it  had  fait  unkindneai^  bean 
ianehed  by  grie(  and  stood  a  aolitary  raonament  amid  ruined  hopea. 

My  faroraUe  impraanooa  of  Mr.  Aahninn^  diamctei;  received  at  oar 
hrtarview,  were  deepened  by  each  anceeaaiva  oonTenatioo,  inqaiiy,  and  r»- 
flection  on  our  paaaage ;  nor  abould  I  hare  heaiteted  to  paadict  oonfideodj, 
that  not  a  shadow  of  eTldenoe  existed,  to  substantiate  the  ekargm  that  hnd 
been  urged  against  him.  The  prediction  would  have  been  verified.  There 
.was  no  evidence.  Not  a  man  in  the  colony  dared  to  accuse  him  of  an  na» 
wise  or  an  unworthy  action.  Every  individual  of  the  leaat  atanding;  waa 
txaminei  panonally  by  me  on  the  subject ;  and  the  raauU  waa»  to  my  mind, 
moral  demonatration;  that  no  man  could  more  faithfully,  more  disinterestedly, 
more  resolutely,  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station.  The  doads  ihnt 
had  darkened  hia  reputation,  aroea  from  the  low  grounda  of  ignorance  and 
the  ptttresoent  ingredients  of  malice,  and  the  light  of  an  inveatigalMMi  dmi 
revealed  the  aouroea  of  their  origin,  dispelled  them  forever.*' 

On  the  18th  of  August,  they  safely  reached  Cape  Montserada  Aahmnn 
found  the  condition  of  aflairB  aomewhat  improved.  The  rebellioaa  apirift 
aeemed  greatly  quieted,  and  a  partial  supply  of  provisions  had  tamporarilj 
relieved  their  distrem.  Everything  now  looked  well ;  hospitals  were  built; 
religious  exercises  attended  to;  schools  opened,  and  on  all  aidea  pini^iaaB 
WM  seen.  The  condition  of  the  colony  was  transmitted  to  the  board  in  aa 
early  report  It  was  unsatisfacsory.  Their  judgmenta  warped  by  nndae 
aoapiciona,  and  blinded  by  prefudice,  they  began  to  look  aronni  for  a 
proper  person,  to  assume  the  management  of  affiurs.  But  before  the  aeleo- 
tion  was  made,  *'  confirmation  strong  aa  holy  writ,**  of  Aahmnn'a  effioenoy 
WM' received.  Everything  underwent  a  great  change,  in  an  almcat  incred- 
ible short  space  of  time.  Positive  evidence  came  to  hand,  that  the  colony 
was  prospering,  beyond  all  precedent;  laws  were  enacted,  buildingB  erected, 
moral  sentiments  infused,  schools  opened,  and  the  truths  of  religion  suoceaa- 
fully  proclaimed.  It  was  Just  prior  to  this  time  that  he  waa  ipven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  slanderous  allegations  that  had  been  made  againat  him 
in  connection  with  the  Repertory,  and  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  board.  We  have  alluded  elaewhere  to  the 
anfortunate  differences  which  aroae  between  him  and  otheia,  in  conaeqnenoa 
of  the  pecuniary  embaTrassments  of  the  Repertory.  These  diffftrencea  had 
their  origin,  prind^lly,  if  not  entirely,  in  misapprehension.  A  pubHo  notioe^ 
however,  had  been  aent  forth  on  the  cover  of  that  work,  after  Mr.  Aahmun^ 
departure  firom  the  country,  charging  him,  by  implication  at  leaati  with  a 
breath  of  trust    Though  this  publication  waa  early  and  deeply  legrelked 
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by  BOOM  who  lent  it  their  saactioa,  others  etiU  vetaioed  the  sentlmetiis  whidi 
dictated  it»  and  to  theie  seotimeDto  as  the  maia  source  must  be  traced,  thft 
SQspicioD  and  distrust  of  Asbmun  which  so  long  infected  the  miod  of  the 
board  and  of  the  community  in  which  they  resided.  A  respectable  indl^ 
Tidual  at  this  time  frankly  communicated  the  chaiges  which  existed  against 
kirn,  and  he  therefore  felt  required  by  duty  to  the  eause  in  which  he  was 
•Dgaged,  aa  wdl  as  to  himself,  to  meet  and  refute  them*  The  conclusion 
of  thia  letter  to  the  board,  is  inserted  to  show  how  deep  were  his  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  and  how  eloquently  he  oould  express  them  : 

"  Howerer  lightly  the  accusations  in  question  may  have  been  resoWed  on 
and  published,  the  deed  has  drawn  after  it  no  trivial  consequences.  To  have 
robbed  aa  individual  who  is  known  to  have  the  sensibilities  of  a  man,  of 
so  great  a  share  of  bis  peace  as  I  have  suffered  and  must,  would,  if  truly 
weighed,  be  regarded  as  something ;  to  shake,  for  a  season,  and  perhaps  tiU 
the  grave  shall  hide  them  from  me  forever,  the  confidence  of  two  venerable 
perents,  on  whose  names  calumny  never  before  dared  to  affix  a  stain,  and 
who  woald  sooner  follow  their  nine  children  to  the  grave,  than  believe  that 
one  of  them  oould  disgrace  it;  to  blsst^  for  a  season,  at  least*  the  fond  hopes 
of  one  of  the  must  respectable  and  numerous  families  in  the  United  States ; 
to  poison,  with  suspicion,  the  minds  6f  a  numerous  connection  of  beloved 
ond  confiding  firiends,  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union ;  to  place  me  ss  an 
iaauiated  being  in  the  midst  of  the  lower  creation,  bound  to  no  part  by  the 
ties  of  a  sincere  respect ;  to  injure  the  valued,  and  in  apme  sense,  sacred 
cause  in  which  I  have  sacrificed  much  and  baaarded  more,  by  curtailing  my 
nsefalness  and  weakening  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  between  my  em- 
ployers and  myseir^between  me  and  the  colonists  ;<— thus  to  tie  up,  for 
months,  from  efficient  exertion,  the  hands  of  a  young  man,  whose  advantages 
have  been  many,  and  whose  obligations  to  be  useful  are  felt  to  be  imperious ; 
these  are  some  of  the  actual  fruits  of  that  publication  :  the  end  <ff  it,  is  yet 
to  be  awaited.  The  board  have  seen  on  what  grounds  that  tremendous  re- 
iq>onsibiIity  haa  been  incurred.  As  a  dispensation  of  heaven,  I  accept  it 
with  penitence  for  the  punishment  of  my  sins.  As  fiir  as  it  hss  been  the 
work  of 'man,  I  protest  against  it  with  all  the  abhorrence  and  force  which  its 
ehameter  inspires.  And  I  have  done  it  in  language  which  must  have  its 
weight ;  because  it  is  the  language  of  truth— of  truth  which,  whoever  lives, 
will  see  every  opening  circumstance  in  future  to  corroborate  and  establish. 
Qn  leaving  the  United  States,  I  formally  assigned  all  the  uncollected  arrears 
of  the  Repertor}  to  pay  its  debts.  Availing  myself,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, of  no  insolvent  laws,  I  delivered  up  every  dollar  of  disposable  property 
I  had,  in  proportionate  shares,  to  my  creditors.  The  compensation  I  received 
as  agent  of  your  board,  was  so  applied ;  also  a  large  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Bacon,  which  I  have  been  mortified  to  learn,  has  not  answered  my  expecta- 
tions in  the  sales,  and  consequently  left  a  larger  unsettled  balance,  to  be 
otherwise  paid,  than  I  anticipated.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  cherish  a  bitter 
feeling  toward  any  man  living.  *  «  I  shall,  I  hopo^  never  trouble  your 
leepoctable  body  with  a  similar  detail ;  and  most  probably,  let  the  whole 
matter  slumber  in  silence,  till  a  higher  power  shall  call  it  up  for  a  final  de» 
einoii  before  an  unerring  tribunal." 

The  next  report  of  Ashmun  wm  warmly  received,  and  his  snggestions  at 
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onoe  »etad  upon.  He  now  began  to  experience  those  delightful  thrillft  of 
ntiafaction,  incident  to  a  juet  appreciation  of  laboriotti  and  well-meant  ef- 
forts. In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  number  of  the  colonists  was  increased  faj 
the  accession  of  over  sixty  settlers  from  the  United  States.  Asthmnn  clearly 
•aw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  agricultural  pursuits.  To  promote 
this  branch  of  healthful  industry,  he  wrote  some  elaborate  articles  for  th« 
Liberia  Farmer,  which,  however,  were  not  published  at  the  time.  With  a 
view  of  advancing  farming  interests,  and  directing  the  minds  of  emigrants  te 
that  pursuit^  he  purchased  a  vast  tract  of  country,  lying  on  the  Montscmdo 
and  St  Paul  rivers,  of  which  final  possession  was  taken,  and  everything  went 
on  thrivingly.  Of  this  and  all  other  transactions,  Ashmun  was  careful  lo 
keep  the  board  accurately  advised.  No  longer  was  any  distrust  entertained 
toward  him.  The  board  met  and  unanimously  reoommeoded  that  he  be 
continued,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Liberia,  intrusted  with  the  full  preroga- 
tives of  chief  colonial  agent  Thus,  after  treading  a  bleak  Zahara,  without 
an  Oasis  to  cheer  his  vision,  standing  alone  self-exiled  from  his  native  land, 
£ghcing  danger,  toil,  affliction  and  death — no  company  but  the  ghost  of  his 
murdered  reputation — ^he  suddenly  found  himself  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
lecipient  of  merited  fame,  and  an  acknowledged  benefactor  of  his  race. 
Ashmun  now  exercised  almost  paternal  authority  over  thenativesi  into  whose 
good  graces  he  had  completely  ingratiated  himself.  He  wm  anxious  to  es- 
tablish the  colony  upon  a  basis  that  would  not  be  easily  overtunied  or 
shaken — a  basis  upon  which  it  would  grow  and  develop  so  as  not  only  to  be 
a  credit  to  the  foundon  and  the  nation,  but  a  model  for  those  who  hereafter 
should  undertake  schemes  of  colonization.  He  wished  under  the  broad 
banner  of  civil  liberty,  and  under  religion's  consecrated  seal,  to  establish  a 
republic  every  way  worthy  the  name.  With  the  passing  years,  his  anxiety 
became  more  than  ever  intense  ;  for,  as  he  felt  the  sands  of  life  ebb  away, 
the  necessity  of  devoting  the  remaining  portion  of  his  days  to  the  work 
became  to  him  more  apparent  Of  his  genius,  heroism,  prudence,  and  eneigy, 
the  present  Republic  of  Liberia  stands  an  imperishable  monument 

One  thing  caused  him  great  anxiety.  This  was  the  stave  trade.  YesMb 
still  engaged  in  the  traffic,  though  the  guns  of  the  colonists  frowned  upon 
them.  "The  purchase  money,"  said  ho,  in  July,  1826,  '*has,  during  this 
week  been  landed  in  our  waters  to  the  incalculable  detriment  of  the  colony, 
and  disgrace,  shall  I  say,  of  our  American  Crovernment  The  colony  only 
wants  the  right,  it  has  the  power,  to  expel  this  tmffic  to  a  distance,  and  force 
it  at  least  to  conceal  some  of  its  enormities.'*  Soon  after  this,  he  began  to  think 
of  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  colony.  The  coast  from  Trade  Town  to  Gape 
Mount  was  explored,  with  a  view  to  bringing  that  portion  of  the  country  in 
eolonial  possession.  About  this  time,  also,  an  English  vessel  was  captured  by 
a  Spanish  slaver  at  Monrovia.  Under  the  supposition  theit  many  slaves  were 
on  board  of  the  Spaniard,  Ashmun  determined  to  rescue  them.  With  a  small 
force,  he  proceeded  against  the  Spanish  factory  which  was  taken  wiihoiil 
bloodshed :  several  slaves  also  were  liberated.  This  was  followed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  two  other  slave  factories,  by  Ashmun,  whose  antipathy  to* 
ward  that  odious  traffic  was  firm  and  deep-rooted. 

So  far  as  the  oolony  was  concerned,  it  was  now  no  longer  an  experiment. 
In  January,  he  thus  wrote  concerning  their  prospects  :  *'  Our  tovm  begins  ie 
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I  tba  appearance  of  a  beautiful  little  eommercial  West  India  sea-port^ 
and  oertainlj  has  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  In  beauty  and  grandeur  of  prospect,  no  station  on  the  coast  is  half 
•o  charming  or  half  so  commanding.  It  would,  I  am  confident,  prove  to  the 
members  of  your  board  an  ample  renumeration  for  much  of  their  disinter- 
ested labors  for  Africa,  to  make  a  single  visit  to  their  colony,  and  see  a  well 
organized,  improving  and  Christian  society,  founded  by  their  hands." 

At  the  same  time,  preparations  were  made  for  sending  a  large  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  books  and 
atatiooery,  needful  for  the  success  of  the  schools.  These  valuable  accessions 
arrived  in  due  time,  and  thus  things  continued  to  look  well.  A  printing- 
prees,  and  a  missionary,  two  important  levers  of  civiliaation,  also  arrived, 
amid  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  From  these  harbingers  of  peace,  Ashmun 
hoped  the  greatest  results.  As  these  accessions  came  over,  the  limits  of  the 
colony  continued  to  enlarge — spreading  the  lines  of  civilization  and  co]>- 
tracting  those  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  One  of  the  greatest  nests  of  the 
slave-traffickers  was  at  Trade  Town.  Ashmun  resolved  on  its  destruction. 
A  Spanish  vessel  was  there  awaiting  her  caigo  of  slaves — not  having  her 
full  number  collected.  Ashmun  ordered  what  they  had  to  be  given  up^  and 
the  vessel  to  leave,  assuring  them  that  in  case  of  refusal,  the  whole  town 
would  be  destroyed.  This  warning  was  not  heeded.  He  then  sent  word  to 
a  French  bri^-of-war,  by  which  the  slaver  was  speedily  captured.  This  tran- 
saction liberated  several  hundred  slaves.  The  nest  at  Trade  Town,  however, 
was  not  broken  up.  Till  this  was  done,  Ashmun  desired  no  pause.  Two 
Yeesek  on  voyages  of  slave-traffic  soon  after  arrived  :  the  factories  were  all 
the  time  in  full  blast.  Ashmun  determined  to  stop  the  nefarious  business. 
With  no  great  number  of  troops^  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  the  town. 
Considerable  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  drew  up  on  the 
beach  and  gave  them  a  warm  reception.  They  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
entrace  into  the  place  without  heavy  loss.  The  next  day,  Ashmun  vainly 
tried  to  settle  all  differences  without  violence.  The  slaves  were  rescued, 
placed  on  board,  and  the  town  set  on  fire.  The  flames  spread  with  great 
rapidity.  Scarce  had  the  last  troops  embarked,  when,  communicating  to  the 
magasine,  the  flames  ignited  six  hundred  casks  of  powder,  and  Trade  Tows 
waa  instantly  blown  to  atoms.  The  destruction  of  this  place,  Ashmun 
hoped,  wonld  have  an  influence  favorable  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  several  prominent  natives  leagued  with  the  slavers  to  establish 
the  iniquitous  traffic  on  its  old  footing.  Ashmun  learned  also  that  quite  an 
armament  of  Spanish  vessels,  resolving  to  maintain  Trade  Town  as  a  port 
for  their  business,  were  near  with  a  show  of  fight  Upon  this,  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  erection  of  strong  fortifications,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
town,  overlooking  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead.  lie  also  sent  word  to  the 
accretary  of  the  navy  that  a  sufficient  force  to  overawe  the  slavers  was  in- 
dispensable on  the  coast  His  own  unbounded  influence  with  the  native 
ehiefi^  however,  proved  requisite  to  the  task  of  holding  them  in  check. 

Ashmun  bad  now  been  several  years  in  Africa.  The  colony  was  estab* 
Ibhed  and  maintained  principally  through  his  own  great  exertions.  Five 
•tations  were  placed  on  a  solid  basia  Education  was  prospering,  and  com* 
merdal  inter»«t8  being  regulated.    Never,  perhaps^  had  so  much,  under  civ- 
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enuMteDOM  to  nngularlj  anlNHmniog,  been  aooompliebed  Ij  one  mtau  Bm 
moei  ttdent  time  hftd  been  gratified — for  be  bad  establiabed  tbe  oolonj  on 
an  nnimperiabable  baaia.  Peacefully  now  migbt  be  fold  bia  amw,  in  ibe  lasl 
qniet  aleep  of  tbe  grave,  feeling  Uiafc  **  well  done,''  would  be  wbiapered  lo 
biaaoul 

A  celebrated  writer  baa  remarked^  "  tbat  tbe  greateat  obatacle  to  the  im* 
provement  of  tbe  wortd  ia  tbat  prevailing  belief  of  ita  unprobabilitj,  wbieh 
dampena  tbe  exertiona  of  ao  many  individuala ;  and,  tbat  in  proportion  aa 
tbe  contrary  opinion  beoomea  general,  it  realiaea  tbe  event  which  it  leada  at 
to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  anything  can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  th% 
public  aerrioe  tiie  exertiona  of  individuala,  it  muat  be  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude  of  tbat  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  a  belief  of  the  penna- 
nenoe  of  thoee  benefita  which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to 
inform  and  enlighten  them.  Aa  in  ancient  Rome,  therefore  it  waa  regarded 
aa  a  mark  of  a  good  citiien  never  to  despair  of  the  fortunea  of  the  republic  ; 
ao  the  good  citiien  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the  political  aapect  of 
bia  own  timea,  will  never  despair  of  tbe  fortunea  of  the  human  race ;  and 
that^  in  the  moral  world,  aa  well  as  the  material,  tho  farther  our  obaervationa 
extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continued,  the  more  ahall  we  perceive  of 
order  and  design  in  tbe  univerM." 

These  remarks  will  certainly  apply  to  Askmun  in  his  early  efforts  at  Afri- 
can Colonization.  Not  only  waa  the  scheme  looked  upon  as  improbable  and 
visionary,  but  be  was  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  tbe  victim  of  prejudice  and 
cruel  mistruat  But,  not  deapairing  of  a  cause,  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
he  felt  well  assured  he  had  the  amilea  and  protection  of  heaven,  he  perse* 
vered  until  one  by  one  the  difficultiea  began  to  give  way.  Hie  eminent  ano- 
cess  in  founding  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  elicited  the  high  pnuso  of  all  partiea. 
Warm  championa  came  to  the  rescue  of  colonisation,  whose  practicability  they 
thus  saw  demonatrated.  Able  pens  were  weilded,  and  eloquent  voices  wera 
raised  in  its  behalf. 

Amid  these  auspicious  indications,  Asbmun  wm  gratified  by  the  arrival,  on 
the  11th  April,  1826,  of  nearly  a  hundred  emigrants  from  South  Garolina» 
send  others  shortly  after  from  Georgia,  bringing  with  them  over  two  hundred 
re-captured  Africans..  He  had  for  some  time  manifested  an  inclination  to  re* 
turn  to  bis  native  land.  Soon  after  the  above  arrival,  feeling  that  it  was  ac 
interesting  period  of  his  labom,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  board :  **  I  an  at  length 
reluctantly  compelled,  by  a  aense  of  duty  to  the  colony,  to  relinquish  my  in- 
tention, so  long  indulged  and  ao  fondly  cherished,  of  visiting  the  United 
States  the  present  season.  The  arrival  of  ao  laige  a  company  at  ao  late  a 
period  of  tbe  dry  aeason— the  absence  of  my  colleague— the  multiplicity  of 
arduous  and  delicate  duties*  devolving  on  an  agent  in  oonsequonoe  of  the  re- 
cent extension  of  our  settlements,  the  very  expensive  improvements  com* 
menced,  and  nearfy  but  not  qttiie  completed,  are  motivea  for  remaining  to  which 
I  dare  not  oppose  private  inclination  or  any  probable  good  which  might  grow 
out  of  my  return  to  the  United  Statea.  Mr.  Uowley  has  intimated  to  m* 
bia  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  the  atep  at  the  praeent  time,  and  I  oonfeaa 
that  the  report  juat  received  of  the  untiring  and  laborioua  atruggle  in  whicb 
all  the  active  friends  of  tbe  cause  in  America  are  the  present  year  engaged 
in  its  behalf,  baa  affected  me  with  no  slight  feeling  of  self  reproach,  for 
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having  m>  lightly  detenniiMd  myaelf  to  qnit  ertn  lor  a  season  the  imporUnt 
poet  of  dutj,  assigned  to  me.  My  friends,  I  fear,  will  do  little  justice  to 
these  motives ;  but  I  shall  apologize  to  them  in  the  best*  way  I  can-*-and 
pot  up  with  the  accusation.  I  know  they  will  accuse  me  of  having  trifled 
with  their  feelings,  by  exciting  expectations  which  my  presbnt  determination 
b  obliged  bitterly  to  disappoint." 

Much  as  he  wished  again  to  see  the  loved  scenes  of  his  youth,  private  en- 
Joyments,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  were  sacrificed  for  the  publio 
duties  of  his  high  mission.  About  this  time,  a  friendly  schooner  was  blown 
ashore^  and  almost  completely  wrecked.  The  provisions  with  which  she 
was  laden,  were  much  needed  by  the  colonists.  Their  loss  reduced  them  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing,  at  a  high  price,  sueh  articles  as  they  were  obliged 
to  have.  Nor  was  this  the  only  loss.  Ashmun  was  exposed  to  a  four  hours 
rain,  while  trying  to  save  the  vessel,  which  resulted  in  a  severe  fever,  and 
rheumatism  that  brought  him  to  death's  door.  For  three  weeks  he  suffered 
the  most  acute,  agonizing  pains  and  burning  fevers.  Soon  after  bis  recovery, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the  refractory  chiefe,  at  Trade  Town, 
by  which  mutual  protection  and  encouragement  were  guaranteed  by  both 
paitiea.  Hoetilities  now  began  ^etween  two  of  the  native  tribes,  which 
Ashmnn  vainly  tried  to  reconcfle.  His  efforts,  however,  kept  both  of  the 
belligerent  parties  on  good  terms  with  the  colonists,  which  was  the  prime 
object  of  his  mediation  in  the  matter. 

At  this  time,  he  established  an  infirmary  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
disabled,  which  went  into  operation  under  happy  auspices^  that  insured  the 
beet  results.  The  public  schools,  also,  were  re-organized,  and  put  more  effi- 
ciently to  work.  To  secure  that  economy  among  the  emigrants  so  essential 
to  success  and  prosperity,  he  also  recommended  that  such  goods  and  com- 
modities, as  were  shipped  by  the  United  States,  should  be  exchanged  for 
the  native  products,  as  being  much  the  cheapest,  and  easier  procured.  To 
internal  improvements,  too,  he  gave  considerable  attention,  and  put  a  good 
force  to  clearing  the  Montserado  River,  so  as  to  render  it  more  navigable  and 
better  adapted  to  faciliate  the  operations  of  commerce.  In  this  way,  hiit 
genina  and  devotion  were  always  actively  on  the  aiert  fojr  the  benefit  of  the 
colony.  Nothing  conducive  to  a  spirit  of  industrious  enterprise,  and  pro- 
gressive refinement  was  neglected.  Several  military  companies  were  also 
oiganized,  as  a  defense  against  any  depredations  or  unfoTseen  emergencies 
that  might  occur.  The  stations  bad  increased  to  eight  in  number,  and  each 
was  more  eflSciently  organized  than  before.  While  all  this  had  been  accom* 
plished,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  such  were  the  administrative  talents  of 
Ashmnn,  that  neariy  all  the  expenees  had  been  delhtyed  by  the  internal 
workings  of  the  colony,  independent  of  exterior  aid.  In  fact,  the  last  year's 
operations  developed  a  profit  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Elated  at  his 
success,  Ashmnn  left  no  means  untried  to  maintain  his  hard-earned  fame, 
and  ascendant  advantages.  Industrial  pursuits  and  education  he  looked  upon 
as  subjects  of  primary  intei^t.  In  the  enlightenment  of  Africa.  Farms  were 
opened,  and  the  natives  incited  to  their  tillage.  To  the  subject  of  scboolSi 
he  continued  his  earnest  attention.  This  he  looked  upon  as  being  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  his  mission.  **  Whether,''  says  he,  '*we  re-' 
gard  such  schools  m  a  cheap  means  of  extending  the  power  of  the  colony— 
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is  the  most  effeetaal  initnimento  of  ciTilixiDg  the  oonticent — ^ag  a  noble  ez- 
erciee  of  Clmstian  philanthropy,  or  the  best  expression  of  Christian  piety — 
(and  the  object,  I  think,  is  susceptible  of  either  of  these  views)— no  work 
connected  with  the  rearing  of  the  colony,  is,  in  nay  opinion^  more  desirablcL 
I  think  it  nearly  capable  of  moral  demonstration,  that  the  African  tribes  may 
be  civilized  without  expulsion  from  their  chosen  settlements  and  villages, 
and  without  that  fearful  diminution  of  their  pi'pulatiou,  which  haa^  from 
causes  that  do  not  exist  here,  as  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of  America,  acoom* 
panied  the  march  of  civilization  in  that  hemisphere."  By  this  time,  through 
the  active  exertions  of  the  colonists,  not  only  were  all  things  working  well 
immediately  at  home,  but  the  interior  of  the  country  was  explored  with  re- 
ference to  enlarging  the  colonial  boundaries.  The  po|*uIatioo  they  found  was 
of  an  active,  enterprising  sort,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agii- 
culture. 

Early  in  the  year  1828,  a  United  States  vessel  reached  Liberia,  with  over 
one  hundred  more  emigrants.  This  arrival  found  Ashmun  in  the  midst  of 
perplexing  engagements.  Several  vessels  were  in  port,  the  affairs  of  which 
demanded  his  personal  consideration.  Such  an  accumulation  of  labor,  he 
said,  "  I  never  felt  pressing  on  me  before.  Days  and  nights  were  too  short. 
But  I  dispatched,  previous  to  the  25th,  three  of  the  vessels,  when  another 
arrived  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  special  daims  on  my  attention."  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  piratical  Spanish  vessel  menaced  the  coast  in  a  threatening 
manner,  that  required  of  ^shmun  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
upon  her  movements. 

Soon  after  this,  he  visited,  in  person,  all  the  principal  native  chie£»  of  the. 
vicinity,  giving  assurance  of  his  good  will  to  them.  From  excessive  fatigue 
incident  to  this  combination  of  arduous  duties,  he  was  attacked  by  a  severs 
fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered  for  some  time,  liis  embarrass- 
ments were  magnified  also,  by  the  sickness  of  the  recently-arrived  emigrant^ 
among  whom  there  was  not  a  single  well  man.  After  awhile,  however, 
things  began  to  mend,  and  prospects  to  materially  brighten  up  again.  In 
February,  he  thns  wrote :  "  For  the  last  four  days,  my  strength  has  returned 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  went  But  I  hope  the  event  will  advertise  the  board, 
that  the  constitution  of  their  agent  here  is  not  to  be  depended  on-— and  that 
a  most  probable  item  of  intelligence  may  very  shortly  be,  that  he  too  is 
numbered  with  the  departed.  May  provision  be  made  accordingly.  For 
myself  alone,  the  event  has  no  appalling  featured— but  to  leave  the  colony, 
to  quit  a  field  of  labor  forever,  in  which  so  little  is  yet  done  and  so  much 
ought  to  be  done— here  I  fear  will  be  the  distressing  pang  of  dying.  But 
the  colony  depends,  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  life  of  no  one  or  ten  indivi- 
duals ;  and  it  is  a  vanity  I  do  not  indulge,  that  it  has  any  such  depen<]enoe 
on  my  own.  But  it  is  a  field  of  labor  in  which  if  better  workmen  are  not 
employed,  I  wish  to  be  myself  so  long  as  with  the  Divine  blessing  I  can  do 
any  good." 

These  thoughfei,  that  he  was  approaching  his  final  rest,  were  verified.  He 
soon  became  so  much  enfeebled,  that  his  physician  gave  his  written  opiirioa 
that  the  only  hope  for  his  life  was  in  his  return  to  the  United  States*  On 
the  28th  of  March,  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  veoel,  and  left  Africa  for- 
•rer.    Never  were  greater  tokens  of  respect  shown  by  any  community  on 
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taking  leave  of  their  head.  Kearly  the  whole  of  the  iDhabitantg  of  Hon* 
rovia,  men,  women  and  children,  were  out  on  the  occasion,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  parted  from  him  in  team.  Ho  suffered  so  intensely  on  the  voyage, 
that  it  was  donbtful  if  he  should  survive  to  reach  his  native  land.  Ha 
arrived  at  New  Haven,  Gonnecticnt,  where  he  continued  to  sink  until  he 
expired,  August  25,  1828,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  next  day,  a  large  concouree  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven,  and  of 
^bm  neighboring  towns,  united  in  a  solemn  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
and  attended  bis  remains  to  the  grave.  The  assembly  had  already  filled  tho 
Central  Church,  to  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  conveyed,  and  the 
minister  of  Christ  just  concluded  his  humble  supplications  to  the  God  of  all 
mercy  and  consolation,  when  a  venerable,  solitary  female  entered  the  con- 
gregation, and  with  a  look  which  told  what  her  tongue  might  in  vain  have 
essayed  to  speak,  approached  the  corpse.  It  was  the  mother  of  Ashmun  ! 
Every  heart  in  that  vast  assembly  beat  fainter,  as  they  beheld  this  aged 
matron,  wlio  bad  traveled  for  several  days  and  nights  fram  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  in  the  hope  of  embracing  her  living  son,  pressing  her  lips,  and 
her  heart  upon  the  coffin  which  concealed  all  that  remained  of  that  son  in 
death,  forever  from  her  sight 

The  discourse  of  the  Bev.  Leonard  Bacon,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  just 
and  eloquent  defense  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  martyrs  to  a  great  and 
good  cause,  and  under  the  power  of  which  Ashmun  had  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  service  of  Africa.  ''His  example  (said  tho  preacher)  shall  speak. 
There  have  been  men  whose  names  are  as  way-marks ;  whose  examples, 
through  successive  ages,  stir  the  spirits  of  their  fellow-men  with  noble  emu- 
lation. What  has  been  done  for  God,  and  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  for  the 
eaase  of  wretched  human  nature,  by  the  luster  which  gathers  around  the 
name  of  David  Brainerd.  How  many  lofty  spirits  has  the  simple  history 
of  his  toils  and  sorrows  kindled  and  roused  to  kindred  enterprise.  Other 
names  there  are,  which  beam  from  age  to  age  with  the  same  glory.  How- 
ard, Clarkson,  Swartz,  Mills, — ^what  meaning  is  there  in  such  names  as  these. 
Our  departed  friend  wjll  add  another  to  that  brilliant  catalogue.    He  takes 

hianlaca 

*  Amid  th'  august  and  never  dying  light 
Of  constellated  spirits  who  have  gained 
A  name  in  heaven  by  power  of  heavenly  deeds. 

Let  US  praiM  God  for  the  light  of  his  example,  which  shall  never  be  ex- 
ttngiiished,  and  which,  as  it  beams  on  us,  shall  also  beam  on  our  childreOy 
Boving  them  to  deeds  of  godlike  benevolence. 

'Pmise  I  for  yet  one  more  name  with  povrer  endowed. 

To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  ss  we  press ; 
Yet  one  more  image,  on  the  heart  bestowed. 
To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiueas.' 

We  have  come  to  his  grave.  A  simple,  but  beautiful  monument,  erected 
by  the  managers  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Kew  Haven,  bears  the  name  of  Ashmtfn.  This  monument  may  perish, 
Irat  that  name  never.  It  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  Africa.  In  his  peroon, 
Mr.  Ashmun  was  tall — his  hair  and  eyes  light — his  features  regular  and  cast 
in  the  finest  mould — his  manners  mild,  yet  dignified — ^and  in  his  counte* 
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dshm  an  ezproflBion  of  tYif«  crenfciest  affectioM  softened  the  lineaments  of  a 
lofty,  firm,  and  fearleaa  mina." 

Liberia^  siooe  having  been  plaee<gl  on  a  firm  basis  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Ashmnn,  has  prospered  beyond  all  example.  It  now  extend*  along  the 
Quinea  Coast  for  a  distance. of  four  handred  and  twentj  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  fprty  miles  inland.  It  consists  of  Liberia  proper,  and 
Maryland  in  Liberia,  the  latter  being  that  part  south  of  Gape  Palmes.  The 
tiountry  has  been  all  purchased  from  time  to  time  by  the  American  Colonic 
zation  Soeiety,  and  its  climate  greatly  improved,  although  it  is  deadly  to 
whites,  by  a  systematio  drainage  and  cleamnoe  of  the  woods.  Until  the  year 
1848,  Liberia  femained  a  dependency  upon  the  United  8tate&  In  that  year, 
it  was  formed  into  an  independent  repulse,  and  as  such  was  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Its  government  is  upon  the  same  model  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  conaiating  of  a  president,  a  vice  preaideDt,  and  two 
houses  of  congress. 

The  natoral  resourcee  of  Liberia  are  immenae.  Cotton  is  natural  to  the 
soil  of  which  it  produoes  two  crops  a  year.  Cofiee  thrives  well,  and  the 
8Ugar*cane  grows  luxuriantly.  Its  annual  exports,  prindpaliy  of  tropical 
productions,  amount  to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  population  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  in  1860,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of 
whom  fifty  thousand  apeak  the  Engliah  langui^.  A  thirst  for  education 
has  been  awakened  among  the  sorrounding  native  tribes,  for  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred  milea ;  many  of  them  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  republic  The  Liberiana  have  built  for  themselves  about  thirty  cburchesi 
pofisesii  numerous  schools  and  printing  presses^  More  than  twenty  thousand 
natives  have  raquested  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  tb«  state,  while 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  live  on  its  territory  and  three  bundled 
and  fifty  thousand  are  bound  to  it  by  treaties  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  At 
different  times  ten  buildings,  erected  by  slave-traders  for  the  storage  of  slaves 
have  been  burned  down  by  the  Liberiana,  and  hundreds  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures therein  confined  liberated ;  and  they  at  all  times  afford  a  refuge  for  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed.  The  adjoining  -  English  oo^opy  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
far  inferior  to  Liberia  having  but  about  one  quarter  of  its  population,  and  as 
yet  remaining  a  dependency  upon  the  En^ish<rown. 

Monrovia  is  the  capital  of  Liberia.  It  has  a  population  of  about  twelve 
thousand ;  beside  this  there  are  twenty  other  towns  and  villages  io  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  thriving  American-like  town,  with  hand- 
some churohet,  elegant  private  residences,  imposing  business  stores  of  brick 
on  almost  every  street ;  all  indicating,  the  moet  complete  development  of  the 
amplest  resourcee  of  mind  and  body  on  the  part  of  its  citdaens. 

The  men  of  color  who  have  migrated  to  Liberia  have  felt  the  influences 
of  enterprise  and  freedom,  and  are  improved  alike  in  their  condition  and 
character.  Those  who  were  slaves  become  mseters ;  tboee  who  were  once 
dependent  have  become  independent;  once  the  objects  of  charity,  ^ey  are 
noY^  ber«efacton,  and  the  very  individuals  who,  a  few  yeani  ago,  feU  their 
spirits  oppressed  and  incapable  of  high  efioria  and  great  aohievements,  now 
stand  fonh  conscious  of  their  dignity  and  power,  sharing  in  all  the  privilegee 
and  honors  of  a  reapected,  a  free  and  a  Christian  people. 
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WITH  A*  Jnttokfr  d£  nis  mieWvoes 'iirH<^^  wftilB^^io9iMm»  m  na 


'    •  XF^  ^epji  ftvr6lxki\6jpyrsi&  a  remarkable  '^bibition  of  Ameriean  ctoaeter. 
V'    .Fbsijiie  y6l^>p^^^lat^    qf  twjeiitythoiiiand  of  our. people  sucpessfuUj,^^ 
'      "-ioJiiij^^i^  agaiBSt'A  •lia^om'o^  It  was  a  bloody  struggle,  *   '* 

•  -^  marked^  n^ny  j|l^ritlit%»epitodBe,.  illilBtrating^the  ooolest  bravery  in  porilt 
•^*«tt^KtmaTiKeit  fertktKU  in  aiNeraity;  "^ 

'.  *^e  nifltaFj/l^f  Aa  Mier  Efpeditivir  well  exhibits  tlio  character  of  thoee 
iMiOie  people,  tk  giyon  by  vTbomas  J,  -  Q^een^  one  of  the  Te;;ian  officers^  wh6 
•  V   sii|illequentiy'''pablWhed'M8  jonfii%l  of  ike  events,  and  from  w1[kich  this 
A    ^fWfcfe  is  derived..    ]::,-'     .*      '     ■ 

.  :'«^''lQ.iW  year  1842^  tb^  Mezicauk>  l|[|vii»ff^twiee  invaded  Texas,*  marking 

» .':|ftffjf  'Af^frmti  hy  "ilMr.<iBtt^4trooUie8  ^<Sf  tpit  half- savage  p^ple,  President 

**  ^^Pffpftton,  in  Se>t9nj[lidf,  issued  ik -prpfjtimation  calling  for  volunteers -to 

*  ^ ;  «^  rendezvous  .ai«!Be7[£lr,, jpwu^ihe-  ebeqf^  }nto  Mexko,  'tfbd  chastise  him  for 

'  '*  Ifla'  ^fpJABtusR  inii^ymi^gfi^^  ^^'ItofdBmber,  some  tyrelve  hundred  l^exans 

>  •  *  'Msembled  aVBexfi^ij^dtiif^t^jpll^c^  under  the  coacnmand  of  pene^l  goin- 

^    k|^2«rvilie.    Throiig^.VAtei  fau8e#'tihis  force  was  dwindUd  doWn  t6  a  few 

7*^^tf(idred  in^H,  ^Ij^HK-SKnaarvil^e  after  m^cbd^lay  liAiphed  to  the  jRio 

Orande,  the"'14^x]f^f^|^rce^  uni^t'tS^eneral  YoJ!'re^i:!^ti(ig  before  th^m^ 

•  .  '    Then  8omery.ril!t'4^b^otiedM|^j^  the  iio^m|>aign,  alleging  that 

•«ha  thought  {t\^miu^al^..t^p^ain  lo%ef,  iii r t)ia.  V^f^^y  xnight  ooncen* 
I/*    He  ftiited  ior,h0m^^.a^  by  his  statrand  a  few  over  two 

ired  meUi  leaving  b^iu^  ttirVe.  hundred  ai)d  four  of  hii  Texan  com-  > 
ona  in  avmfl>  who,  Havii^o^e  to  fig^t,  detennined  to  be. -gratified  at 
ail  hasardA* ;     *     V.     ,     ". 

.  Thi'sBttle  ba|id  6leol#d  Colonel  William  B«.  Bisher  obmniander,  and  de- 
Mended  &e  Bip'Girande;  pa^  in  barges  and  part  on  land.  Colonel  Thomas 
J.  Gi;ein.held  the  ofl^.pf  commander  of  the  flotilla  ail'd  right  wing  of  the 
li^rces!  On  l&e  2J^  of  December,  they-  arrived  in  theviQlnity  of  Mier, 
•liezt  to  MatatttMJs,  th^  most  important  town'oDi  tl^'^Itio  Grande.  As 
;ihe  place  wis  then  destitute  of  troops  for  it^defense,  they  marched  into  it 
willMmt  molestation.  According  to  the* customs  of  wtf^  and  which,  more- 
oir^c,  their  ovm  destitute  condition  warranted,  they  mad^'Vequisition  upon 
the  alcalde  for  Tarious  stores  of  provisions,  clothing;  imns,ietp.*''  This  was 
acceded  to,  upon  which  the  troops  retired  from  Ih^'  placfe,  caiijbying  with 
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\  — 
them  to  their  camp  belo^  the  city  the  alcalde,  as  a  Postage  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  agreement  Under  vailoua  pretexts  its  fulfillment  was  de- 
layed until  on  the  25th,  when  ^ews  came  that  seven  hundf^  liexicaoi^ 
wiih  two  field-pieoes,  commanded  by  Ampudia  and  Ganales,  had  arrived  on 
the  opposite  or  right  hank«9f  the  Aver.  The  Tezans  crossed  over  to  give 
them  battle,  upon  which  they  retreated  into  Mier. 

Two  of  the  most  elicient  of  the  Texan  spies  unfortunately  had  been 
made  prisoners.  One%f  these  was  the  afterward  much  noted  Captain 
Samuel  U.  Walker.  On  being  interrogated  by  Ampudia  as  to  the  numbers 
and  intentions  of  the  T^xans/with  the  threat  of  death  if  be  told  falsely, 
Walker  replied,  *'that  histife  was  in  the  general's  hands,  but  that  it  wai 
neither  their  habit  nor  maUmalitp  to  lie ; — that  the  force  of  the  Texaiw  wsi 
about  three  hundred  men."  "  They  surely  have  not  the  audacity  to  poaao 
and  attack  me  in  town,"  rejoined  Ampudia.  "  Yes,  general,"  saSd  Walker, 
"^you  need  not  have  any  doubts  on  that  point;  they  will  pursue  and  attMk 
you  in  — !" 

The  Texans  continued  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Mexicana,  when  aisbt 
closed  in  upon  them,  just  as  they  had  reached  Uie  outskirts  of  Mier.  Tlis 
night  being  dark  and  driszling  with  rain,  the  men  were  ordered  t»  sit  and 
protect  their  rifles  from  the  damp  until  the  general  position  of  the  enemy 
could  be  learned.  This  was  ^one,  when,  after  some  little  skirmis&og,  the 
Mexican  outposts  were  carried,  and  the  Texans  fought  their  way  by  degrees 
in  the  direction  of  the  military  square,  making  openings  through  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  houses  by  crowbars.  All  night  long  the  battljs  was  kept  u{v 
and  many  a  Mexican  fell  before  the  unerring  rifle  of  those  frontiermen. 
When  day  dawned  they  were  in  the  ve^  heart  of  the  city,  with  the  lotf 
of  only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  having  beaten  all  opposition,  ao4 
being  strongly  posted  in  some  adobe  houses. 

"In  less  than  an  hour,"  says  Green,  "after  daylight  opened  upen  tt, 
their  artillery  was  silenced  and  deserte^l,  and  the  enemy  had  recoune  to  the 
house-tops,  from  whence  they  ventured  tx>  pour  dowS  upon  the  houses  we 
occupied  volleys  ^f  musketry.  In  the  many  thoussSad  tartridges  discbai^ 
at  us,  an  occasional  one  wcftild  take  ^ect,  and  we  mad^some  valuaUe  men 
killed  and  several  wounded.  In  this  situ^km,  sonxe  of  o6r  best  rifles  sod 
surest  shots  were  brought  into  play,  and  tney  not  ])ermitted  to  firii  except 
with  dead  rest  ancf  sure  aim.  This  explains  why- a  large  migority  of  th^ 
killed  and  wounded  were  shot  in  the  head  and  breast,  the  only  part  expMdi 
tn  firing  at  us.  However,  to  obtain  a  better  position  for  some  of  our  piSed 
riflemen,  holes  were  made  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses  we  occupied,  tbroogh 
whicli  they  ascended,  and  in  that  position  we  soon  cleared  all  the  houses 
within  reach.  Thus  the  btittle  continued  until  12  m.,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  their  fire  had  slackened  in  every  quarttir, 
that  they  were  badly  crippled.  One  movement  more  on  our  part  was  neces- 
iary  to  complete  the  victory,  and  that  was  by  commanding  the  public  square^ 
their  stronghold. 

About  this  time,  a  column  of  the  enemy  charged  down  a  strwt  upon  the 
north  of  the  building  we  occupied.  Colonel  Fisher,  being  at  that  poin^ 
threw  himself,  with  some  twenty  men,  suddenly  into  the  street  and  received 
their  fire,  which  severely  wounded  several  of  his  men,  cutting  off  also  tbf 
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Ml  of  his  right  thnmh.  They  effectually  ritnmed  their  fire,  when  the 
party  fled.  Up  to  this  time,  for  the  last  six  hoiinB,  the  artillery  nearest  i:s 
had  been  silenced,  and  no  one  of  the  enemy  dared  approach  it  It  had 
already,  as  we  were  afterward  told,  proved  the  death  of  fifty?>five  out  of 
their  sixty  choice  artillery  company.  To  get  it  out  of  our  reach,  they  had 
lecourse  to  throwing  a  lasso  over  it  from  behind  a  comer,  and  dragging  it  otL 
Just  about  this  time,  they  were  blowing  a  charge  in  different  directions. 
I'ha  writer  was  in  the  upper  end  of  the  buildings  nearest  the  square,  when 
he  received  information  that  Colonel  Fisher  was  wounded :  hastening  to 
where  he  was,  he  found  him  vomiting  from  the  effects  of  his  wound*  At 
this  juncture,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  we  date  our  misfortunes. 

Dr.  Sinnickson,  one  of  the  eight  men  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  over 
ibe  Alcaotra,  having  been  brought  to  General  Ampudia's  headquarters,  was 
put  upon  his  examination  as  to  our  force,  etc; — it,  however,  corroborated 
Walker's  statement  In  General  Ampudia's  stafE^  as  surgeon -general,  was 
Dr.  Humphries,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  formerly  snigeon  in  the  Texan  army. 
The  surgeon-general  knew  Dr.  Sinnickson  in  Brazoria,  and  as  soon  as  he 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  Mexican  ofiSoen,  the  cunning  Canales  and  Ca- 
rasco  suggested,  as  a  last  alternative,  that  their  old  deception  of  a  white  flag 
should  be  tried  upon  us.  At  this  time,  so  badly  were  they  whipiied,  that 
we  were  told  by  Walker,  Lusk,  and  other  prisoners,  tied  at  Ampudia's  head- 
quarters, that  the  officers'  horses  were  saddled,  and  held  each  by  the  bridle, 
and  that  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  upon  the  Matamoras  road  was  opened, 
and  every  preparation  was  being  made  for  flight  when  Dr.  Sinnickson  was 
started  to  us  with  a  white  flag.  Walker  and  others,  who  "had  been  prison- 
ers since  the  day  previous,  had  witnessed  the  battle  from  where  they  were 
eonflned,  knew  the  enemy  was  badly  beaten,  and  knew  their  condition  too 
well  for  either  of  them  to  be  sent  in  to  us.  Dr.  Sinnickson,  having  just 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  knowing  but  little  of  the  condition  of  the  enemy, 
had  no  chance  to  communicate  with  the  other  prisoners,  and'  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  from  his  being  surgeon  in  our  army,  he  wsa  selected  to 
bring  in  the  flag  to  us.  At  the  time  he  stseted  with  it,  the  other  prisoners 
believed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  asking  terms  from  us,  nor  were  they  un- 
deceived in  this  particular  until  they  saw  a  portion  of  our  men  marching 
into  the  public  square  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Dr.  Sinnickson  was  ordered  by  General  Ampudia  to  say  to  the  Texan 
commander  "  that  he  had  one  thousand  seven  hundred  regular  troops  in  the 
city,  and  eight  hundred  fresh  troops  near  by  from  Monterey,  which  would 
be  up  in  a  few  minutes ;  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  contend  longer 
against  such  odds,  and  that,  if  he  would  surrender  his  forces,  they  should 
be  treated  with  all  the  honors  and  considerations  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
that  our  men  should  not  be  sent  to  Mexico,  but  kept  upon  the  frontier  until 
an  exchange  or  pacification  was  effected ; — and  that,  if  these  terms  were 
not  acceded  to,  we  should  be  allowed  no  quarter." 

Some  few  moments  elapsed  between  Dr.  Sinniekson's  first  communica- 
tion with  Colonel  Fisher,  and  the  astounding  information  which  was  com- 
nmuicated  to  our  men,  that  it  was  a  demand  for  us  to  surrender,  for  up  to 
ihiH  time  a  general  impression  prevailed  that  they  were  asking  terms  of  us. 
When  this  information  was  communicated  to  our  men,  it  was  promptly  met 
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hy  a  general  bunt  of  dttapprobation,  **that  they  neTvr  would  roneDder 
their  arms.*' 

Colonel  Fisher  eought  an  iDterriew  with  General  Ampodia.  During  hii 
afaMBce,  each  good  nee  was  made  of  the  time  hy  those  in  favor  of  fighting 
it  oufe^  that  on  his  return  not  over  twentj  of  the  whole  amnber  wen  in 
favor  of  surrendering.  Says  Oieen  :  Colonel  Fisher  formed  the  diiferint 
oompanies  in  the  street^  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
the  Mexican  oommander,  which  was  a  reiteration  of  his  former  promise^ 
and  he  concluded  by  saying,  that "  I  have  hnown  General  Ampudia  foi 
yean— know  him  to  be  an  honorable  man»  and  will  vouch  for  his  cairyiog 
them  out ;  that  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  of  these  terms,  yon  will  mareh 
into  the  publio-eqasre  and  give  up  your  arms,  or  prepare  for  battle  is  five 
minutes ;  that,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  your  situation  is  a  gloomy  one,  for 
you  cannot  fight  your  way  out  of  this  place  to  the  Rio  Grande^  short  of  s 
loss  of  two  thirds  or  perhaps  the  vfhole; — ^but  if  you  are  determined  to  figbt, 
I  will  be  with  you,  and  sell  my  life  ss  dear  as  possible."  This  speech  wis 
a  deathblow  to  all  fiuther  piospect  of  fighting,  for  it  at  onoe  determiBed 
half  of  the  men  to  aarrender,  who  inataotly  separated  from  the  remainder, 
and  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  the  aquare. 

Now  a  acene  commenced  which  defies  description.  In  the  oountenaneM 
of  those  whom  Colonel  Fisher's  speech  did  not  induce  to  surrender,  weie 
disappointment,  aonow,  rage ;  many  shed  tears,  some  swore,  while  others 
muntained  a  sullen  determination,  which  showed  that  they  were  prepared 
for  the  wont  Thoae  who  marched  off  with  the  intention  of  aurrendering, 
showed  in  their  countenances  that  they  believed  the  act  would  purchase 
their  lives.  They  did  not  paas  Reese  and  Pearson's  companies,  which  wen 
still  formed  nearest  the  square,  without  a  shower  of  imprecations  upon  theii 
heads.    "  Go  1*'  said  one ;  "  I  hope  you  may  never  enjoy  the  sight  of  you 

country  and  liberty  again!"     "Go,"  added  another,  "you  cowards! 

and  rot  in  chains  and  slavery  I"  and  such  like  anathemas,  which,  from  their 
solemn  truths,  seemed  to  fall  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  for  they  returned 
no  answer,  but  marched  into  em>tivity  in  silent  obedience.  In  a  feeling  oi 
rage  and  contempt^  which  I  was  far  from  controlling,  I  punued  this  partj 
several  steps,  determined  to  exhaust  the  last  shot  of  my  repeater  upon 
them,  and  take  the  consequenoea.  Here  I  was  met  by  an  old  friend,  whose 
head  was  frosted  by  seventy  winten ;  he  addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  feelios 
and  friendship,  that  not  only  disarmed  me  of  my  iatention,  but  possessed 
me  of  another  feeling  which  absorbed  my  whole  soul.  I  believed  that  we 
would  be  sacrificed,  felt  that  I  could  stand  it,  and  longed  to  see  whether  the 
othere  could.  Under  this  feeling,  I  broke  my  arms  upon  the  pavement, 
and  said  to  them,  "  Now  we  will  see  who  can  stand  shooting  the  best"  In 
a  few  minutes  I  went  into  the  square,  where  I  found  a  group  of  o£BceTS  in 
front  of  several  companies  of  infantry.  Among  this  group  was  the  Mexi- 
can surgeon -general,  Dr.  Humphries,  who  knew  me  in  Texas :  he  advanced 
and  spoke  to  me  cordially.  I  asked  him  to  show  me  General  Ampndia, 
which  he  did.  Unhooking  my  naked  sword-belt,  I  advanced  and  delivered 
it  to  him,  announcing  myself  at  the  same  time.  I  remarked  to  him,  that^ 
'*  having  opposed  the.  surrender  in  vain,  I  waa  prepared  either  for  the  prison 
V  to  be  shot,  and  waa  perfectly  indifferent  in  the  choice."    He  received  ms 
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kindly,  and  replied,  that  "  he  appreciated  the  feelings  of  the  braTe — ^hat 
mine  was  the  fate  of  war ;  that  his  house  and  friendship  were  mine,  and 
that  he  hoped  I  would  consider  myself  his  guest^  and  call  upon  him  freely 
ibr  any  service  in  his  power/'  I  thanked  him  for  his  personal  good  feeU 
ing%  and  turned  to  look  for  the  party  who  had  preceded  me,  and  found 
their  rifles  laid  out  in  a  row  upon  the  ground,  and  two  or  three  officers 
oonntlng  their  cat^n  and  Uger-iaiM  ]pouche»  with  an  indifference  which 
showed  they  knew  nothing  of  their  value.  This  was  a  melancholy  sights 
from  which  I  was  relieved  by  some  one  calling  to  me  from  the  iron  grating 
of  a  window  about  forty  yards  distant  I  approached  the  window,,  and 
Ibund  about  one  hundred  of  our  men  jammed  into  a  small  filthy  room ; 
and  the  man  who  was  calling  to  me  wished  me  to  "  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
disposition  of  their  arms,  for,"  said  he,  "  we  find  too  late  that  you  were  cor- 
rect^ and  if  we  can  get  hold  of  our  '  todU '  once  more,  we  will  go  it  with  a 
looseness.''  Thus  soon  did  their  repentance  commence,  and  long  will  it 
continue. 

The  balance  of  our  men,  as  their  arms  were  delivered  up,  were  thrust 
into  two  other  rooms,  each  distant  from  the  other  eij^iy  or  eighty  steps. 
General  Ampudia  invited  Colonel  Fisher  and  myself  to  his  headquarters, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  adjoining  the  church.  In  this  room  was 
seated  at  a  table  the  cunning  Canales,  drawing  up  the  '^Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation," which  were  soon  after  imposed  upon  us  for  what  they  did  not  con- 
tain. 

The  aggregate  number  of  Tezans  engaged  in  the  battle  was  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one;  our  loss  being  ten  killed,  twenty- three  badly  and  several 
slightly  wounded.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  Mexican  forces  engaged 
was  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty.  Their  Joss  was  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  We  were  informed  at  Matamoras  by 
the  United  States  consul  and  several  American  and  English  gentlemen,  who 
bad  it  in  confidence  from  the  Mexican  officers,  that  their  loss  exceeded 
eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Their  official  report  to  the  war  de- 
partment of  the  amount  of  ammnnition  expended  in  the  battle  was  nine 
hundred  cannon  cartridges  and  forty- three  thousand  musket  cartridges,  be- 
sides three  hundred  rockets,  etc.,  while  ours  was  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen hundred  of  every  description.  There  never  has  existed,  in  any  age, 
a  nation  who  understood  so  well  as  the  Texans  this  important  matter, 
** never  to  shoot  without  killing  ;'*  and  this  will  explain  why  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  one  to  two  of  our  shots  took  effect  in  this  battle. 

With  the  permission  of  Gener.il  Ampudia,  I  visited  the  church  that 
evening  to  see  our  wounded,  and  carried  them  a  quantity  of  bamii^ges. 
Doctors  Sinnickson,  Brennem,  and  Shepherd  were  then  attending  them. 
All  appeared  to  be  cheerful,  though  most  of  them  were  badly  and  several 
mortally  wounded.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  calamity  so  great  befall  7*exHns 
as  to  prevent  their  making  fun ;  and  upon  inquiry  as  to  how  they  were  off 
for  rations^  they  replied,  *'  0 !  we  have  plenty  of  brains,  general."  In  the 
same  building,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  enemy's  wounded  were 
stretched  out  on  the  floor,  many  of  whom  had  been  shot  in  the  head,  and 
their  brains  had  oozed  out)  from  the  sise  of  a  marble  to  that  of  one's  fist. 
U  was  a  horrible  sights  but  will  explain  what  our  fun -making  wounded 
25  ^ 
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meaot    The  en«iD  j  were  mostly  wounded  in  the  head  and  breast,  a  laige 
portion  of  whom  died  the  first  night 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Hier,  which,  in  its  moral  and  political  conse* 
qneDces  to  onr  country,  was  a  glorious  triumph.  It  was  there  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  demonstiated  the  practicability  of  conquering  and  holding 
that  rich  valley  against  immense  odds.  It  was  there  that  the  people  oi 
Texas  pursued  and  fought  them  nine  to  one,  'killing  treble  their  own  Lum- 
ber, aud  proving  themselves  invincible  to  everything  but  duplicity  and 
treachefy ;  and  it  was  there  that  the  Texan  made  the  soumd  of  his  rifle  and 
death  synonymous  terms  throughout  Mexico. 

On  the  Slat  of  December,  Greneral  Ampudia  took  up  his  line  of  march 
for  the  City  of  Mexico,  wa  Matamoraa,  with  his  prisoners.  They  were 
strongly  guarded  by  artillery  behind,  and  before  and  on  each  side  by  cavalry 
and  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  men  were  hurried  along  at  a  raind 
rate,  suffering  greatly  from  fatigue  and  want  of  water.  The  firat  night  they 
encamped  opposite  Comaigo.  Their  blankets  had  been  stolen  from  them, 
a  bleak  norther  was  blowing,  and  when  their  scanty  fires  had  burned  down, 
they  raked  away  the  burning  coals,  and  laid  in  piles  in  the  ashes  to  keep  * 
themselves  warm. 

The  next  day.  New  Year's  day,  1843,  they  entered  Gomargo,  where  com* 
menced  the  grand  menagerie  show  of  the  prisoners,  which  was  continued 
during  their  sig-aag  march  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  Mexico. 
They  were  paraded  through  the  town  and  around  the  public-square  under 
the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  guns  and  crackers,  and  the  vivas  of  tfte  popu- 
lace. Little  boys  and  girls  preceded  them,  displaying  long  rolls  of  paper 
with  bombastic  mottoes — '*  Glory  to  the  brave  Ganales— Eternal  honor  to 
the  immortal  Ampudia,"  etc 

Continuing  their  march,  they  were  the  next  night  herded  in  a  cow-pen, 
like  so  many  cattle.  The  fun-makers,  to  complete  the  character,  dropped 
down  upon  all- fours,  bowed  their  necks,  pawed  up  the  dirt,  and  lowed  like 
bulls,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  their  captors.  The  next  night,  their 
lodgings  being  a  sheep-pen,  the  comedians  had  a  new  character^to  play,  and 
it  is  certain  tliey  '^  bleated  more  like  sheep  than  any  shedp  in  all  Mexico." 
It  was  of  much  importance  to  their  captors  to  get  cow-pens  to  put  the  cap- 
tives in,  and  they  were  often  resorted  to  on  the  ntoroh,  fdr;  Being  walled 
with  lofty  pickets,  they  were  the  more  easily  guarded.   -  ' 

On  'liearing  Matamoras  many  of  the  prominent  citizenstuifie  6ut  to  meet 
General  Ampudia,  and  to  congrattdate  htm  npon  fats  victory.  ''Among 
these/'  says  Green,  *'  were  two  of  ou^  acqtiaintances,  3bm  aM  Eaatu  These 
gmUemenf  now  of  so  much  oonsequelice^as  to  ride  three  leagues  in  a  ooach 
to  congratulate  General  Ampudia  upon"  his  splendid  vidoryt  were  General 
Snm  Houston's  two  barbers,  so  well  known  to  the  public  of  Texas.  Tom 
treated  us  with  marked  attention,  spoke  of  his  prospects  in  that  country, 
his  intetided  nuptials,  invited  us  to  the  wedding,  and  said  that  General  Am* 
pudta  was  to  stand  godfather  on  the  occasion.  He  remarked  to  Genecal 
Ampudia,  up6n  meeting  him,  in  our  presence,  'Well,  general,  /  feU  yoo^ 
before  leaving  Matamoras,  that  when  yiou  met  these  gentlemen  you  wonld 
catch  it!'" 

l*he  neat  day,  Jaenuary  9th,  they  marched  to  Matamons.    tSays^  &naa  t 
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*M«ny  women  ftod  girls  came  out  with  joyous  oouuteuances  to  meet  tbeir 
kusboDdB  and  sweethearts ;  but,  alas  I  for  them,  they  had  expeiieneed  the 
eflbeCs  of  the  Texan  rifles  at  Mier,  and  they  returned  with  heavy  hearts 
and  bitter  lamentations.  A  triumphal  arch  was  tiirown  across  the  principal 
street  through  which  we  passed  at  oTery  hundred  yards  ;  and,  to  make  the 
grand  pageant  as  imposing  as  possible,  soldiers  were  stationed  upon  each 
side  of  the  street,  about  thirty  feet  apart,  and  what  they  lacked  in  soldiers 
they  made  up  for  the  occasion  by  placing  soldier-clothes  upon  citizens. 
Our  men  followed  slowly  and  solemnly  up  one  street  and  down  another,  to 
give  the  populace  full  opport«nity  to  gaze  at  and  heap  upon  them  dirty 
epithets,  of  which  their  language  is  so  copious.  Among  the  populace  were 
a  number  of  negroes,  who  had  absconded  from  Texas ;  these  were  among 
the  foremost  in  their  abusive  epithets,  and  our  men,  without  the  power  of 
punishing  such  insolence,  would  gnash  their  teeth  in  rage.^' 

In  the  march  from  Hatamoras,  Colonels  Fisher  and  Green,  Dr.  Shepherd, 
Adjutant  Murry,  8.  C.  Lyon,  and  the  interpreter,  Daniel  Drake  Henrie,  were 
each  furnished  with  a  horse,  placed  under  an  escort  of  a  company  of  cav- 
alry, and  sent  on  their  route  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  These  officers 
were  generally  treated  with  kindness.  At  Monterey,  which  they  reached 
on  the  22d  of  January,  they  remained  six  days  inmates  of  the  family  of 
Colonel  Bennndez,  a  fine  hospitable  old  gentleman,  with  several  beautiful 
daughters.  '* These  amiable  ladies,*'  says  Green,  "to  beguile  our  heavy 
hours,  would  sing  and  play  upon  the  guitar  and  piano  for  us,  and  at  even- 
ings would  invite  the  elite  of  the  city,  some  of  them  doubtless  coming  to 
see  us  Texans,  whom  they  would  introduce  as  'muy  vaUenU,*^^\ery  brave. 
At  these  evening  coteries,  we  would  endeavor  to  appear  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  to  us,  and  join  in  the  dance  as  lightsome  as  any.  The  ladiea 
would  say,  'What  wonderful  people  you  must  be  1  here  you  are,  prisoners, 
in  a  foreign  land,  having  already  passed  many  dangers,  and  you  must  expect 
to  fall  into  hands  who  will  treat  you  unkindly — for  all  Mexicans  are  not 
what  they  should  be — and  still  you  appear  as  if  nothing  had  befallen  you.' 

How  delightful  it  is  to  witness  the  salutations  of  Mexican  female  friends !' 
they  trip  across  the  room  to  meet  each  other  with  a  gait  superior  to  that  of 
our  women,  and,  instead  of  grasping  the  hand,  they  embrace  with  a  be* 
witching,  gossamer,  ethereal  touch,  which  cannot  properly  be  described.  In 
their  ball-dress  they  look  like  winged  creatures.  Most  of  the  Mexican 
dances  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  there  is  a  luxury  in  the  music,  and  a 
fascinating  swing  in  their  women  peculiarly  winning.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  of  their  quadrilles  and  contra-dances.  Their  fandango  is  a  lively 
operation,  mostly  danced  by  the  more  common  people,  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman leads  his  partner  to  the  center  of  the  room ;  here  they  move  face  to 
face,  the  gentleman  beating  his  feet  against  the  floor  in  admirable  time  to 
the  music^  while  the  lady  faces  him  in  a  regular  monotonous  hitch-up  and 
back-down  step,  as  uniform  as  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum.  Thus  it  is 
kept  up  until  each  party  is  relieved  by  some  other  groups.'* 

On  the  28th,  Colonel  Fisher  and  party,  under  escort^  started  for  Saltillo, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  dOth.  The  main  body  of  the  prisoners,  under 
charge  of  Colonel  Canales,  with  six  hundred  infantry  and  cavalry,  arrived 
at  Saltillo  on  the  6th  of  February,  but  not  until  they  had  all  got  one  bun- 
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drod  and  tweot]r  miles,  to  the  liftcieiida  Solado,  which  was  on  the  10th,  did 
any  chance  offer  for  private  commautcation  between  the  Texan  offioen  and 
men.  The  latter  were  highlj  elated,  and  a  plan  waa  at  once  fonned  to 
charge  their  guards  at  daybreak  the  next  moming;  and  make  a  bold  atroko 
for  liberty.  The  plot  waa  socceasfully  put  into  execation  the  next  mornings 
but  too  late  for  the  aaaiatance  or  the  benefit  of  the  officeia^  who  had  been 
aont  on  with  their  eaoort,  and  had  gotten  nearly  a  mile  from  the  pUoe  whea 
the  event  took  place.     Green  thus  narrates  the  circumstancea : 

''The  11th  of  February  should  be  an  ever  memorable  day  in  the  hist07 
of  Texan  liberty,  alike  honorable  to  the  country  for  the  spirit  in  which  that 
glorious  moTement  was  planned  and  executed.  As  our  n»en  advanced  far* 
ther  into  the  country,  the  more  oppressive  became  the  conduct  of  those  an- 
der  whose  charge  they  were.  On  sundry  occaaions,  the  Mexican  soldien 
had  been  permitted  to  beat  several  of  th^m.  This  was  in  such  'gam  viola- 
tion of  our  articles  of  capitulation,  and  afforded  such  a  predoys  forettfU 
of  'Mexican  magnanimity,'  that  they  determined  not  to  let  alip  this  last 
opportunity  of  regaining  their  liberty ;  and  the  prospect  of  having  their 
officers  with  tbem  in  their  glorious  enterprise  determined  the  blow.  Amoog 
the  privates  foremost  in  the  charge,  aa  well  as  in  bringing  about  the  result— 
and  to  their  lasting  honor  we  record  their  names — were  Dr.  R.  F.  BreDDem, 
8.  H.  Walker,  J.  D.  Cooke,  Colonel  William  F.  Wilson,  Patrick  Lyons,  and 
others.  The  officers  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  attempt ;  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  lamented  Cameron,  with  a  quiet  ooolness  peculiar  to 
liim  in  trying  emergencies,  raised  his  bat,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  flourish  in 
the  air,  said,  in  a  distinct  tone,  a  little  mixed  with  his  HighUnd  brogue^ 
^  Well,  boys,  we  will  go  it !'  Thus  saying,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  grappled  one  of  the  sentinels  at  the  inner  door  of  their  prison- 
^ard,  while  S.  H.  Walker  seized  the  other.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant 
4o  upset  and  disarm  these,  and  get  possession  of  the  outer  court,  where  tfas 
«rms  and  eartridge  boxes  were  guarded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  iufantry. 
These  men  were  quickly  driven  out  or  made  to  surrender;  and  while  oar 
4nen  were  arming  themselves  and  securing  ammunition,  the  cavalry  had 
formed  in  front  of  the  outer  gate,  which  waa  also  guarded  by  the  company 
•of  *  Red -Caps.'  lo  passing  through  the  gate  to  chaige  this  company  and 
the  cavalry,  poor  Doctor  Brennem  and  Patrick  Lyons  fell,  and  several  othen 
were  wounded.  That  portion  of  the  cavalry  which  was  mounted  quickly 
fell  back  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fire,  while  the  'Red-Caps*  retreated  round 
the  main  wall  of  the  buildings  to  the  south,  through  the  gate  into  the  court- 
yard, which  our  party  had  just  before  left  A  portion  of  our  men  pressed 
ground  to  force  this  gate,  believing  still  that  we  were  in  our  quartera.  Here 
Ca]»tain  Fitzgerald  received  his  death- wound,  and  John  Stanabury,  quite  a 
boy,  had  his  left  eye  shot  out  The  company  of  'Red -Caps'  soon  capita- 
lated,  and  gave  up  their  arms  :  the  only  condition  which  our  men  required 
of  Colonel  Barragan,  in  releasing  them,  was,  that  our  wounded  should  be 
treated  kindly. 

We  had  three  killed ~Dr.  Brennem,  Lyons,  and  Bfoe.    Captain  Fitsge- 

raid  and  John  Higgerson  were  mortally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after;  snd 

•  CapUin  J.  R.  Baker,  privatea  Stansbury,  Hancock,  Trehern,  and  Harvey, 

wounded.    The  enemy's  loss  was  nine  or  ten  killed,  and  many  more  bsdl/ 
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vomnded.  From  the  difficulty  of  getting  araie  in  the  cjmmenoement  of 
the  ftotion,  it  was  not  poadble  that  more  than  one  half  of  our  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  men,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  fought  with  brickbata, 
eould  have  been  engaged. 

Thus  it  wan  that  the  Texane  gave  the  world  another  evidence  of  ih$k 
■upeiiority  over  the  Mmcane,  when  one  hundred  unarmed  men  charged 
tliree  hundred  with  arms,  beat  them»  diearmed  them,  and  then  turned  them 
looee  88  harmlets  things." 

By  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  Texans,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety- three,  mounted  their  horses,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  home- 
ward, leaving  their  wounded  behind.  They  proceeded  on  for  a  day  or  two 
without  especial  molestation,  when  their  leader,  Captain  £dwin  Cameron, 
was  influenced  againat  his  better  judgment^  to  leave  the  main  road  and 
take  to  the  mountains.  Had  they  continued  as  they  started,  there  is  no 
donbt  bat  that  they  would  have  got  out  of  the  country  in  safety,  as  it  was 
aubsoquently  ascertained  that  the  Mexicans  were  not  in  sufficient  force  in 
that  quarter  to  make  any  efTectual  opposition.  Once  in' the  mountains, 
their  troublea  commenced.  The  country  was  too  rough  for  their  horsesi 
water  was  very  scarce,  and  they  made  but  little  progress.  On  the  night  ol 
the  14th,  they  encamped  in  a  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains.  The  next 
morning  they  found  water,  the  fi»t  they  had  seen  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  thia  spot^  they  determined  to  kill  their  fattest  horses,  jerk  the  meat,  and 
then  proceed  on  foot  So,  having  stationed  sentinels  upon  the  peaks  of  the 
highest  adjoining  mountains,  they  led  their  horses  down  into  tho  ravine  and 
commenoed  the  caournful  task.  In  doing  so,  no  language  can  describe  .the 
feelings  of  these  bold  men— men  who,  in  battle,  had  slain  their  scores  of 
Mexicans  without  winking — when  they  stood  with  unsheathed  knives  bo- 
lide their  faithful  animals,  they  found  that  their  bursting  hearts  had  un- 
nerved their  arms.  Many  turned  from  the  effort  and  wept,  while  others^ 
88  much  affected,  performed  the  bloody  deed  in  conscientious  duty  to  their 
iamities,  their  country  and  liberty.  The  lamentable  groans  of  the  poo* 
horses,  as  the  keen  steel  would  press  to  the  heart's  core,  were  distresbinglj 
painful  to  hear.  Some,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  would  squeal  and  founder, 
while  others  would  seem  to  look  upon  their  masters  in  deep  sorrow,  and 
press  against  the  fatal  blade.  This  never  to  be  forgotten  scene  was  the  work 
of  a  portion  of  this  day,  as  some  built  scaffolds  with  fire  underneath  to  dry 
the  meat,  while  others  butohered,  and  som^  went  with  gourds  still  deeper 
into  the  ravine  for  water.  At  three  o'clock  p.  K.,  the  water  was  bo  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  men  could  not  fill  their  gourds^  when  the  march  was  re- 
commenced. At  ten  o'clock  p.  k.,  they  encamped  in  a  deep  ravine  without 
water." 

They  continued  on  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  northerly  course,  suffering 
terribly  for  want  of  water,  until  the  17th,  when,  being  unable  to  travel  any 
farther,  they  halted  in  a  deep  valley.  The  sun  was  pouring  down  upon 
them  with  intense  pow^r.  To  screen  themselves  from  its  blistering  rays, 
they  scattered  themselves  over  the  spot,  spread  their  blankets  upon  thom« 
bushes,  and  got  underneath  them.  Water !  water !  was  the  alUpervadiQg 
cry.  In  the  delirium  of  consuming  fires  they  sought-^ 
*'Tlie  rottghcit  beriy  on  the  mdest  hedge." 
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Some  wore  chewing  and  eating  negro-head  and  prickly-pear  leaTea» 
prodnce  moistore  in  their  moatha^  but  these  astringents  greatly  aggravated 
their  snfferiogs;  while  others,  with  tongues  so  parched  and  swollen  that 
they  could  not  close  their  mouths,  were  scratching  in  the  shade  of  boshes 
for  cool  earth  to  apply  to  their  throats  and  stomachs ;  yet,  even  yet^  their 
sufferings  were  to  be  increased.  Wild  delirium  seised  upon  those  who  had 
meet  freely  used  the  astringent  plants,  and  in  their  last  agony  they  had  re* 
course  to  their  own  urinary  secretion.  This  was  drinking  living  fire !  and 
this  they  knew,  for  many  were  men  of  education ;  bat  still  they  drank  and 
drank !  Several  expired,  and  all  prayed  for  death  to  relieve  them.  The 
phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  this  liquid  produces  a  oonsumiog  agony  fax 
worse  than  death  without  it 

In  the  meantime,  bo  slow  had  become  their  progress,  that  the  Mexicans 
had  time  to  rally  and  gather  a  large  force  to  intercept  them.  That  evening 
the  fires  of  the  Mexican  cavahry  camp  were  discovered  in  advance,  illumioo 
ating  the  heavens.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  Texans  were  scattered,  ex- 
hausted, and  having  thiown  away  their  arms  from  mere  inability  to  carry 
them,  they  had  no  other  resource  but  to  surrender  to  a  foroe  which,  had 
they  kept  the  original  road,  they  could  easily  have  beaten. 

Now  began  the  retnm  march  to  Solado.  Their  captors  tied  them  in 
pairs  with  cords  of  rewhide.  These  were  exchanged  at  San  Antonio  for 
handcuffs.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  Mexicans  showed  great 
apprehension  lest  another  chaige  would  be  made  upon  them,  for  they  would 
not  allow  the  Texans  to  stand  up  in  camp.  Under  all  these  crueltiea,  the 
men  bore  up  with  astonishing  fortitude.  They  received  their  irons  with 
smiles,  promised  a  fair  remuneration  the  first  opportunity,  and  concluded 
the  evening's  entertainment  by  telling  old  tales  and  singing,  to  the  nttw 
astonishment  of  their  captors. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  they  arrived  at  Solado,  when  the  melancholy  in* 
telligence  was  received  that  they  were  to  be  dteimatedj  and  each  tenth  man 
shot  Full  particulars  of  the  bloody  drama  which  ensued  are  thus  given 
by  Green  :  ^Tt  was  now  too  late  to  resist  this  horrible  order.  The  men 
were  closely  ironed  and  drawn  up  in  front  of  all  their  guards,  with  arms  in 
readiness  to  fire.  Gould  they  have  known  it  previously,  they  would  have 
again  charged  their  guards,  and  made  them  dearly  pay  for  this  last  perfidi- 
ous breach  of  national  faith.  It  was  now  too  late !  A  manly  gloom  and  a 
proud  defiance  pervaded  all  countenances.  They  had  but  one  alternative 
and  that  was  to  invoke  their  country's  vengeance  upon  their  murderer^ 
consign  their  souls  to  Ood,  and  die  like  men. 

The  deciroator,  Colonel  Domingo  Huerta,  who  was  especially  nominated 
to  this  black  deed,  had  arrived  at  Solado  ahead  of  the  men.  The  'Red- 
Gap  '  company  were  to  be  their  executioners — those  men  whose  lives  had 
been  so  humanely  spared  by  the  Texans  at  this  place  on  the  11th  of  Feb* 
ruary.  The  decimation  took  place  by  the  drawing  of  black  and  white  beau 
from  a  small  earthen  mug.  The  white  ones  signtfied  eennptton,  and  the 
black  deatk  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  white  beans  were  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mug,  and  seventeen  black  ones  were  placed  upon  the  top  of 
them.  The  beans  were  not  stirred,  and  had  so  slight  a  shake  that  it  was 
perfectly  clear  they  had  not  been  mixed  together.     Such  was  their  anxiety 
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\'       ;;*  •  35^  Te^as  JlV^ltttioinwaB  a  remacl»ble  imbibition  of  Ameriean  ebiraeter. 
!:'y^'    -Ktoine  y4&B>po^ulatk)|x  pf-tw,enty  thousand  of  oui'-people  sac/Jessfully  ..» 
.  ^'  *     .  *:KsJiie<Bded  agafnst  a -toajiloBQreight  -millions.    It  was  a  bloody 'struggle,'**^' 
.  .  ;  .     '.' j^*aw^«<**7  awnj  tlinHitt|j»epiiodw,  illustrating, the  coolset  bravery  in  peril, 

T^' Widens  mauHeW  fwtitud»  in  ail^ersity;  «' 

^    ';  '.  "^^e  nistory/ipf  thi  Mier  Expedifci^lr  well  exhibits  tlie  character  of  lihoee 

*    '  ^  ^,   •  ^.  ,  h«tiic  pdoipl^  si  giyeo  byThomas  J.  •  G^en,  doe  of  the  T^an  officers,  wh() 
'    .  ;<'^    sawequently '^published  kis  joufB^l  of  ito  events,  and  from  wfeich  this 
■     ;        J:   ;^cle  is  derived..    .':  ^    v      .      i    .. 

^         • .  rf^'  'tn.yh^  year  184^^  tbf  Mexicai^v  ImviM-^twice  invaded  Texas,*  marliiDg 
'i^   ^*^;;  fl»tt,do*»e  b^ -t^\twj|j%Wuaroei^ie9^of  mii  half- savage  people,  President 


.^^jflouston,  in  Se>teB}b^,  issued  la -prorfaraation  calling  for  yolunteere  to 
^  •  •  * ' :  ^  rendezvouB ji«»!Be?ary^pwu^a  w^^  jnto  Mexico,  imd  chastise .  him  for 
Tv?  •••;'•  l&jaisdleliceiinai^^  Bj^Nofiinber,  some  twelve  huridred  Texans 

i^  :;^'-  \";«scmbled»trBexa:,  «jdni^t^jpl6ic^^  the  command  of  pene^i&oin- 

V  "•  st^Bf?!?^^^*-  >  ?'^*«*^g%.tw|g^  fauserthis  force  was  dwindled  down  tb  a*  few 

V  ^^  Kiodrsa  m*ft,  ^U^l^h  .^mdrvilje  after  mttcbd^lay  li^hed  to  the  Jlio 
,  Grande,  the'l^xjfeaiiflbrce^  nnl^lt^'eneral  Wojl-xeiifc^tiftg  before  Ihem. 
'  \  V  :    (Then  Somen^ilK^Abi^doifei^^^^^  of  the  je^m^wgn,  alleging  that 

'.       ••he  thonght  /t. jmpriid:^  ij^ljiain  loiter, ieyt^a  Vncimy  might  concen- 

.r*    -gb^te."    He  fterted  forh©!nj^accoi»|^       by  his  sta^and  «  few  over  two 

♦     ;jM»dred  men,  leaving  bl^iiSit^^  ai^d  four  of  hii^  Texan  com- 

•  BpWons  in  anns^  who,  Bffving.c^         figtt,  deteimined  to  be.  gratified  at 

>i*         '    all  hazards.       v     . .-  •  ^     "•  •  / '  v-  .  > 

Tbi'slittle  baiid  aiectij  Colonel  William  a.  Sisher  commander,  and  de- 
,  ioended  the  Kg^GTa^de;  pai.t  in  barges  and  part  on  land.  Colonel  Thomas 
J.  Gr.een.held  the  offoe.pf  pommaHder  of  the  flotilla  aifd  rigljt  wing  of  the 
forces.*  On  tho  2^  of  December,  they  arrived  in  the  yiQinity  of  Mier, 
liext  to  HatamCMnjs,  th^  BWt  importarit  town'oUi  tl^  'Bio  Grande.  As 
the  place  wis  then  destitute  of  troops  for  it»-defense,  they  marched  into  it 
wi^^ut  molestation.  AiJcording  to  the 'customs  of  wai?  and  which,  more- 
over, their  own  destitate  condition  wartranted,  they  naadJ'^Vequisition  upon 
the  alcalde  for  jvarious  stores  of  provisions,  clothing,  ipis,.etc.'''  This  was 
acceded  to,  upon  which  the  troops  retired  from  Ihe*  plac^,  casing  with 
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tad  for  her  gloij  he  was  tdlling  to  die ;'  ancl,  tnniing  to  the  officer,  nid  : 
'After  the  battle  of  Son  Jacinto,  my  family  took  one  of  your  prisoner 
youtha^  raised  and  educated  him,  and  this  is  oar  requital.' 

Edward  Este  spoke  of  his  fate  with  the  coolest  indifierence,  and  said  that 
he  would  rather  be  shot  than  dragged  along  in  this  manner. 

Gash  said,  '  Well,  they  murdered  my  brother  with  Colonel  Fannin,  and 
they  are  about  to  murder  me.' 

J.  L.  Jones  said  to  the  interpreter, '  Tell  the  officer  to  look  upon  men  who 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  their  country. 

Captain  Eastland  behaved  with  the  most  patriotic  dignity;  he  desired  that 
his  county  should  not  particularly  avenge  his  death,  but  for  her  own  honor 
he  implored  her  never  to  lay  down  her  arms  until  the  most  ample  repara- 
tion  and  her  unconditional  freedom  should  be  secured.  Ue  said,  *  I  know 
that  some  have  thought  me  timid,  but,  thank  God,  death  has  no  tenon  for 
me.' 

Major  Robert  Dunham  said  '  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  would  to  God 
that  he  had  a  chance  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again ;  that  he  gloried  in 
the  demonstration  they  had  made,  which  showed  Texana  without  arma  to 
be  more  than  equal  to  Mexicans  with  them.' 

James  Ogden,  with  his  usual  equanimity  of  temper,  smiled  at  his  fale^ 
and  said,  '  I  am  prepared.' 

Young  Robert  W.  Harris  behaved  in  the  most  unflinching  manner,  and 
called  upon  his  companions  to  avenge  the  murder,  while  their  flowing  teaci 
and  bunting  hearts,  invoking  heaven  for  their  witness^  resj>onded  nobly  to 
thecalL 

They  one  and  all  invoked  their  country  to  do  both  them  and  henelf  jus- 
tice. Captain  Cameron,  in  taking  leave  of  these  brave  men,  and  particuUriy 
of  Turubull,  a  brother  Scotchman,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  many  dan- 
gen,  wept  bitterly,  and  implored  the  offioen  to  execute  him  and  spare  hif 


Just  previous  to  the  firing  they  were  bound  together  with  cords^  and  their 
eyes  being  bandaged,  they  were  set  upon  a  log  near  the  wall,  with  their 
backs  to  their  executioners.  They  all  begged  the  officer  to  shoot  them  in 
front,  and  at  a  short  distance ;  that  '  they  were  not  afraid  to  look  death 
in  the  face.'  This  he  refused,  and,  to  make  his  cruelty  as  refined  as  possi* 
ble,  fired  at  several  paces,  and  continued  the  firing  from  ten  to  twelve  min- 
utes, lacerating  and  mangling  these  heroes  in  a  manner  too  horrible  for  do* 
acription. 

The  interpreter,  who  was  permitted  toNttmain  with  them  to  the  last,  saja 
that  *  fifteen  times  they  wounded  that  iroVnerved  soul,  Henry  Whaling  ;* 
and  it  would  seem  that  Providence  had  a  special  care  in  prolonging  his  ex- 
istence, that  he  might  demonstrate  to  his  fnemies  the  national  character 
they  had  to  contend  with ;  for  he  gritted  his  teeth  at  and  defied  them  in 
terms  of  withering  reproach,  until  they  placed  a  gun  to  his  head  and  blew 
his  brains  against  the  wall.  Such  was  the  efleot  of  this  horrible  massacra 
upon  their  own  soldien,  who  were  stationed  as  a  guard  upon  the  wall  abov^ 
that  one  of  them  fainted,  and  came  near  falling  over,  but  was  caught  by  hin 
comrades.  During  the  martyrdom  of  these  noble  patriots,  the  main  body  of 
the  men  were  separated  from  them  by  a  stone  wall  of  some  fiiWen  feet  te 
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height^  and  heard  their  )aat  agonized  groans  with  feelings  of  which  U  would 
be  mockery  to  attempt  the  description." 

Alter  this  horrible  tragedy,  the  main  body  of  the  Texans  were  marched 
on  the  road  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miJes.  Their 
•offerings  were  dreadful.  Many  died  on  the  journey;  others,  too  worn 
down  to  travel,  were  left  in  hospitals  on  the  route,  from  which  misersible 
links  few  ever  returned.  Among  the  incidents  of  their  journey,  the  fuUow- 
ing  is  given  by  G-reen : 

'•After  thirty  daye*  march,  they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Hnefauetoca, 
•even  leagues  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  all  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  room  too  small  to  admit  of  their  lying  down,  and  into  which  not 
a  breath  of  air  could  enter  when  the  door  was  closed.  In  a  very  little  time 
the  air  became  so  impure,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  oxygen,  that  the 
candles  went  out,  and  respiration  became  exceedingly  difiicult  The  men 
in  vain  appealed  to  the  guards  at  the  door  to  let  in  fresh  air,  and  when 
death  the  most  cruel  stared  them  wholesale  in  the  face,  as  a  last  alternative, 
fhey  had  recourse  to  cutting  holes  in  the  door  with  their  pocket-kniveSi 
and  alternately  breathing  at  these  small  orifices. 

This  was,  indeed,  as  the  Mexican  soldiers  called  it,  la  noche  triste, — 'the 
aad  night.'  Their  march  of  many  leagues  the  day  before,  through  an  in- 
sufferable dost^  a  burning  sun,  the  want  of  food  and  water,  and  then  at 
night  not  even  space  sufficient  of  the  stone  floor  to  lie  upon,  and  a  suffocat- 
ing atmosphere  to  breathe,  was  not  their  full  measure  of  woe.  About  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  a  menial  murderer,  with  a  pair  of  epaulettes  upon  hia 
•hjulders,  and  a  guard  of  about  a  dozen  men,  under  broadrbrimmed  hats, 
arrived  with  orders  from  the  tyrant,  Santa  Anna,  to  shoot  their  leader,  the 
lx>ld  and  beloved  Captain  Ewin  Cameron. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  men  were  marehed  for  the  City  of  Mexico, 
be  was  taken  out  in  the  rear  of  the  village  to  the  place  of  execution.  A 
priest,  the  usual  attendant  of  Mexican  executions,  was  in  waiting,  and  when 
Cameron  was  asked  if  he  wished  to  confess  to  the  father,  h'e  promptly  an- 
swered, 'No!  throughout  life  I  believe  that  I  have  lived  an  upright  man, 
amd  if  I  have  to  confess,  it  shall*  be  to  my  Maker.'  His  arms  were  thon 
tied  with  a  cord  at  the  elbows  and  drawn  back,  and  when  the  guard  a 
Tanced  to  bandage  his  eyes,  he  said  to  his  interpreter :  '  Tell  them.  No  I 
Dwin  Cameron  can  now,  as  he  has  often  before  done  for  the  liberty  of 
Texas,  look  death  in  the  face  without  winking !'  So  saying,  he  threw  his 
bat  and  blanket  upon  the  ground,  opened  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirty 
'  presented  his  naked  breast,  and  gave  the  fatal  command — '  Fire !' " 

Arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  major  part  of  the  Texans  were  placed 
at  most  disgusting  employments.  Some  were  driven  forth  into  the  streets 
with  sticks  and  bayonets  by  brutal  overseers,  as  scavengers  of  filth  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate.  Others,  heavily  ironed,  were  placed  at  work  upon  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  Disease  and  death  rapidly 
thinned  their  numbers.  The  survivofS,  naked  and  emaciated,  were  eventu- 
ally consigned  to  the  dungeons  of  Perote  and  Ban  Juan  d'  UUoa.  Few  of 
them  escaped,  many  died,  and  the  remainder  were  liberated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1844,  through  the  intervention  of  Governor  Shannon,  ths 
then  Uidted  States  Minister  in  Mexico. 
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As  the  reader  has  been  previouslj  infonned,  Colonel  G-reen'B  party  had 
got  fairly  started  on  their  journey  on  the  morbing  of  the  rising  of  the  pris- 
oners at  Salftdo.  They  however  were  fully  apprised  of  the  event  by  ih« 
discharge  of  the  musketry,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Mexi- 
can cavalry  and  infantry  scampering  in  every  direction,  hither  and  thither, 
leaving  clouds  of  dust  behind  them.  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  home  upon 
the  still  morning  air,  came  loud  shouts  of  victory  from  the  Texans. 

"At  this  time,"  says  Green,  "a  lieutenant  came  up  at  full  spaed,  with 
ordeni  from  Colonel  Barragan  to  Captain  Romano,  to  shoot  us  and  come  im- 
mediately to  his  assistance.  Both  his  countenance  and  actions  showed  de« 
termination  to  execute  the  order.  He  ordered  his  men  to  reprime  their 
eM)peta9  and  make  ready,  which  was  instantly  done.  This  was  a  critical 
moment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  met  with  coolness  and  promptness  on 
our  part  Colonel  Fisher  and  myself  asked  him,  '  if  he  was  most  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Governor  Ortega,  to  take  us  to  Mexico,  or  any  subse- 
quent order  of  Colonel  Barragan ;'  and  that  we  expected  '  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  and  soldier,  not  a  murderer.'  His  eyes  were  instantly 
lowered  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  his  conntenance  underwent  hesi- 
tation, change  and  satisfaction  in  as  many  seconds,  when  he  raised  himself 
in  his  stirrups,  and, 'proudly  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  ordered  tlie 
interpreter  to  say  to  the  gentlemen,  *  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  BMier^  and  that  /  will  carry  out  Governor  Ortega's  orders.'  Thus 
saying,  our  horses'  heads  were  wheeled  toward  Mexico,  and  we  were  forced 
on,  at  full  speed,  by  the  lancers  on  each  side  of  us." 

By  very  rapid  traveling,  the  prisoners  reached  San  Luis  Potosi  on  tha 
28d,  where  their  number  was  augmented  by  sixteen  of  their  companions^ 
who,  having  remained  behind  at  Salado,  were  again  taken  into  captivity. 

In  their  journey  through  the  country,  they  were  subjected  to  more  or 
less  of  brutality  from  their  guards  and  from  the  people.  *'  The  only  com- 
passion we  met,"  says  Green,  *'  was  in  the  countenances  of  the  females.  In 
my  intercourse  with  the  world,  I  have  had  frequent  occaafon  to  observe  thai 
women  were  better  than  men ;  in  Mexico  this  observation  is  forced  upon 
you  at  ev.ery  village." 

Some  amusing  incidents  occurred  on  the  route.  "  On  one  occasion,"  says 
Green,  "  a  Mexican  officer  asked  us  where  our  musicians  were  ?  We  an- 
swered, '  We  are  all  musicians  in  Texas.'  '  Upon  what  instrument  do  you  . 
perform  7*  *  Upon  the  rifle,'  we  answered-— when  suddenly  the  muscles  of 
their  faces  would  elongate  from  the  pleasant  to  the  most  inexpressible  blank. 
On  this  and  similar  occasions,  when  we  would  quiz  them — ^and  we  let  no  op- 
portunity pass  for  so  doing — they  would  always  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  a  strange  people. 

It  hss  been  said  that  'a  Texan  is  bom  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,'  and  with 
equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  that '  the  Mexican  is  bom  with  a  rope  in  his,' 
for  at  every  Mexican  settlement  we  noticed  the  children,  from  knee  high 
and  upward,  with  little  ropes,  catching  the  ducks  and  chickens.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  their  only  amusement ;  and  they  would  throw  them  with  re- 
markable certainty.  The  old  roosters  and  drakae,  that  had  been  often  taken 
«n  this  manner,  seemed  to  know  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  escape,  and 
would  squat  to  receive  the  rope  when  they  saw  it  coming.    la  Mexico^  the 
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Iftsso  IB  used  for  catching  every  animal,  from  a  wild  bull  to  the  tamest  dung 
hill  fowl;  nor  is  its  use  unknown  in  recruiting  ihe\T  ^volunieen*  for  the 
army.  Our  comrades  used  to  say,  that  *  these  blanketed,  pepper-eating  fel* 
Iciws  would  not  believe  a  thing  was  caught  unless  it  was  done  with  a  rope.' " 

In  about  a  month's  continuous  traveling,  the  party  reached  the  famous 
Castle  of  Perote,  the  place  of  their  destination,  situated  about  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  road  to  Vera  Crus.  They  entered 
in  by  a  winding  entrance,  crossed  a  drawbridge  over  the  great  moat,  and 
passed  through  an  archway  into  a  large  plaza  in  front  of  the  prisonen'  quar 
ters.  The  bugle's  blast,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  din  of  arms  and  ths 
clank  of  chains,  which  then  saluted  their  ears,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
reality  of  imprisonment  There  they  met,  in  rags  and  chains,  fifty  of  their 
countrym'en,  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  their  homes  in  Bexar,  Texas, 
early  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

The  Castle  of  Perote  is  celebrated  in  Mexican  history.  It  is  built  in  an 
elevated  valley  between  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  Orazabo,  with 
Its  beautiful  conical  peak  rising  to  the  heavens  and  crowned  with  perpetual 
snow.  Although  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  it  is  seen  from  vessels 
far  out  at  sea,  long  before  the  intervening  low*lands  rise  in  view.  The 
n^km^s  of  the  castle  to  the  snow-covered  mountains,  its  altitude,  and  its 
shade  i  position  such  that  the  sun's  rays  reach  it  but  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  renders  it  an  extremely  cold  place.  It  is  quadrangular  in  form,  and 
occupies  about  twenty-six  acrcss  of  ground.  It  is  built  principally  of  vol- 
canic stone.  The  main  wall  is  sixty  feet  in  height.  Within  it  is  a  ditch 
or  moat  some  twenty  feet  in  depth  and  two  hundred  feet  in  width.  Inside 
of  the  i^oat  are  the  main  buildings,  containing  soldiers'  barracks,  work- 
shops, stables,  cells  for  the  prisoners,  etc.  The  center  is  a  paved  courtyard 
or  plaza,  five  hundred  feet  square,  used  as  a  military  parade-ground.  The 
walls  are  defended  by  eighty  pieces  of  artillery. .  The  whole  works  were 
the  labor  of  many  years,  and  cost  several  millions  of  dollars;  and  but  for 
the  late  improvements  in  the  art  of  war  it  would  be  impregnable.  Such  is 
the  great  prison-house  of  Mexico,  in  which  many  a  Texan,  after  dwindling 
oat  a  miserable  existence  in  chains  and  slavery,  in  rags  and  hunger,  has  at 
last  perished,  far  from  home  and  friends. 

Before  the  prisoners  were  ironed,  they  had  the  privilege  of  walking  about 
certain  parts  of  the  castle  for  three  days.  The  time  was  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  place,  estimating  its  strength,  etc.  Near  the  cells  occupied  by 
the  Bexar  men  were  the  rooms  of  the  Mexican  chain-gang,  convicts  guilty 
of  every  species  of  crime*  and  almost  without  an  exception  sunk  to  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  human  degradation.  One  of  these  fellows  boasted  that 
"it  was  the  fourth  time  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  rape,  and  it  would  not 
be  the  last ;"  another,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  in  the  proudest 
tone,  said,  "  I  am  no  ladrone  (thief) ;  I  am  placed  hero  for  nxurder !"  In 
Mexico,  murder  is  considered  more  honorable  than  theft,  though  the  ma- 
jority would  steal  the  value  of  a  pin.  The  most  genteel  man  among  these 
convicts  was  in  for  killing  a  priest,  who  was  caught  kissing  his  wife.  He 
had  been  in  good  ciroumstances,  but  in  killing  a  priest,  such  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church,  that  all  his  money  could  sot  save  him.  His  wife  fol- 
lowed him  to  prison,  with  a  devotion  not  uncommon  among  ihe  women  of 
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Mexico*  He  was  a  tall,  graceful  man,  aboat  thirty-fiTe  yearn  of  age,  and 
his  keen  black  eye  and  Roman  nose  bespoke  a  temper  fierce  aa  a  lion ;  nor 
did  they  belie  him.  His  first  aet  in  chains  was  to  beat  one  of  the  turnkeyi 
severely  for  treating  him  as  if  he  were  merely  a  common  prisoner. 

**  in  the  next  room/'  says  Green,  ''and  to  the  right  of  oar  Bexar  prison- 
ers, myself  aud  fifteen  companions  of  the  Mier  men  were  lodged.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  the  prisoners  were  counted  and  turned  into  their 
respective  cells,  where  they  remained  until  six  the  next  morning,  when  the 
doors  were  again  opened.  At  nine  o'clock,  we  were,  as  usual,  counted,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officer  of  the  new  gtiard ;  at  which  time  our  men  wen 
made  finit  to  take  the  filth  out  of  the  castle  in  haodbarrows,  and  after  that 
to  pack  in  stone  and  sand  to  repair  the  fortification.  The  atoue  they  had  to 
pack  from  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mountain ;  the  sand  a  shorter 
disUmce.  In  the  performance  of  this  labor,  our  men,  being  chained  in 
pairs  by  the  ankle  with  large  log-chains,  and  only  about  four  feet  between 
them,  had  to  walk  yery  close  together,  and  on  each  hand  was  a  file  of 
guards  with  fixed  bayonets  to  keep  them  in  order. 

At  nine  o'clock  of  the  fourth  day  after  our  incarceration,  the  Mier  men 
were  ordered  to  stand  aside  to  receive  their  chains,  a  full  tun  of  which  had 
been  brought  out  and  laid  in  a  heap,  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ^m- 
brous,  ru'^ely-made  clevises  to  fit  around  the  ankles.  Here  stood  the  fat 
old  officer  in  charge,  a  Captain  Gozemau,  who,  from  the  immense  protuber- 
ance of  his  abdominal  region,  our  boys  dubbed  *  Old  Guts.'  This  genius 
was  exceedingly  civil  at  times.  He  desired  Colonel  Fisher  and  myself  to 
make  choice  of  our  chain ;  but,  if  fact,  there  was  no  choice  between  them, 
the  lightest  weighing  about  twenty  poonds-^and,  even  if  there  had  been 
any  difference,  neither  of  us  was  in  a  temper  to  make  the  choice.  I  felt 
that  placing  those  irons  upon  me  would  make  Mexico  greatly  my  debtor, 
which  some  day  I  would  cancel  with  most  usurious  interest  We  held  out 
each  a  foot,  the  one  a  right  and  the  other  a  left,  and  the  son  of  Vulcan  riT- 
eted  us  together,  as  though  we  had  been  a  pair  of  unbroken  oxen  just  being 
introduced  to  the  yoke.  It  is  the  habit  of  soldient,  in  walking  together,  to 
step  at  the  same  time  with  their  right  feet,  and  then  with  their  left;  but 
these  chains  subverted  this  well-established  and  strictly-observed  custom, 
as,  one  being  chained  by  the  right  and  the  other  by  the  left  ankle,  those 
even  and  odd  had  to  move  together,  or  they  would  pay  the  penalty  by  a 
severe  jerk.  Colonel  Fisher  and  myself  being  first  ironed,  we  laughed  at 
the  *  jewelry,'  a»  the  boys  called  the 'chains,  but  it  was  the  laugh  of  a  con- 
suming vengeance.  We  started  to  our  cells,  and  upon  reaching  our  apart- 
ment, we  looked  out  for  the  means  of  breaking  ao  large  a  chain.  Texans 
are  a  most  ingenious  people,  and  are  usually  equal  to  the  emergency. — We 
soon  found  means  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

*Our  companions,  in  turn,  were  all  ironed,  and  many  were  the  deyiees  they 
resorted  to  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their  chains  when  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers.  In  that  horribly  cold  place,  sleeping  upon  the  cold 
pavement,  and  with  the  still  colder  iron  for  your  bedfellow,  is  no  very  en* 
▼iable  situa^on.  Some  would  bribe  the  blacksmith  to  make  them  leaden 
instead  of  iron  rivets,  which,  when  blackened  with  charcoal,  had  much  tilt 
appearance  of  iron,  while  they  could  be  easily  token  out  and  reheaded 
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One  medio  would  baj  a  leaden  rivet ;  and  for  gome  time  this  ncM  was  prac- 
tioed.  Frequently,  however,  when  the  o£Scer8  would  enter  our  cells,  thej 
would  find  our  comrades  without  chains,  and  as  suddenly  every  fellow 
would  jump  to  his  *  jewelry/  and  clamp  it  on  with  a  magic  celerity,  which 
entirely  bewildered  the  senses  of  the  officers,  and  then  as  suddenly  put  on 
a  demure,  inoffensive  countenance,  after  the  manner  of  schdbl-boys  cutting 
up  their  juvenile  antics  upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  pedngogue. 
Our  old  friend  with  the  large  corporation,  after  much  fretting  about  our  not 
wearing  the  'jewelry,'  told  the  governor  'that  it  would  take  as  many  black- 
smiths to  keep  us  ironed  as  there  were  Texans  in  the  castle.'  ** 

Fisher  and  Green  being  officers  were  excused  from  labor.  The  time, 
however,  passed  heavily,  and  the  coldness  of  their  quarters  and  the  want  oi 
proper  food  so  affected  their  health,  that  the  surgeon  ordered  their  irons  to 
be  taken  off,  when  they  had  full  liberty  to  walk  about  the  castle  uucon* 
trolled.  The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  approaching,  the 
prisoners  made  preparations  to  celebrate  the  event  They  purchased  a  few 
gallons  of  vino  maaccd,  a  quantity  of  ass's  milk,  and  several  dozens  of  eggs, 
and  such  egg-nogg  was  compounded  **  as  never  before  was  seen  or  drank 
under  the  nineteenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  We  went  around  to  the 
prison  rooms,  and  summoned  all  hands  to  attend  the  thanksgiving.  When 
these  noble  fellows  stood  round  the  bowl  in  rags,  with  their  'jewelry '  riv* 
eted  upon  their  ankles,  brought  up  and  tied  around  the  waist  with  a  cord 
hanging  in  a  graceful  festoon  between  each  pair,  the  sight  filled  my  heart  to 
overflowing.  Though  the  body  was  oppressed,  they  looked  like  caged 
lions,  and  every  face  bespoke  the  invincible  spirit  of  a  freeman." 

Various  toasts  were  drank  amid  cheers  and  songs.  Daniel  Drake  Henrie 
gave  his  best  ditties  with  unusual  eloquence*-"  Long,  long  Ago,"  "  The  Sol- 
dier's Tear,"  etc  "  Thus,"  continues  Green, "  we  were  getting  along  swim- 
mingly, when  our  liberty-shouts  rose  high  above  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  alarmed  our  keepers.  They  supposed  that  we  intended  to  swallow 
them  and  take  the  castle.  When  our  fat  captaiu  came  round  with  the  guard 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  we  told  him  it  was  a  mode  we  had  in  our 
country  of  celebrating  our  aainttf  days^  and  hoped  he  would  not  disturb  us 
in  our  worship,  as  we  did  not  disturb  him  in  his.  Ho  replied,  '  JBueno^ 
tennr* — Very  well,  sir, — and  started,  when  we  gave  the  wink  to  Trimble 
Upon  this,  Trimble  squared  himself,  rolled  his  eye^  over  in  their  sockets, 
twisted  his  head  '  clean  round '  on  his  shoulders,  and  gave  a  whoop  that  beat 
the  best  of  owls."  ^ 

The  prisoners  were  very  much  troubled  with  vermin.  The  first  business 
of  the  morning  was  louse-hunting.  Usually  several  dozen  of  these  dis- 
gusting vermin  were  discovered  upon  each  of  the  men.  At  times,  when 
one  of  these  animals  showed  himself  particularly  fleet  on  foot,  he  was  cap- 
tured and  saved  for  the  racM — for  the  Texans  soon  feh  into  the  customs  of 
tlie  place.  Says  Green :  "  This  very  delicate  pursuit  of  louse-racing  hai 
long  been  known  in  Mexican  prisons  as  one  of  the  very  few  amusements  of 
those  dull  regions.  The  races  come  off  in  tbe  following  manner:  The 
Mexican  prisoners  draw  a  circle  upon  a  beefs  hide  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  inside  of  which  they  draw  a  smaller  one,  and  in  the  center  of  this 
they  make  a  koty  ctom— even  to  this  vile  puipoee  is  that  emblem  of  purity 
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prostituted  I  The  racere  are  placed  on  the  ontfiide  of  the  inner  ring,  lod 
the  one  that  first  crosses  the  double  ring,  and  arrives  at  the  holT  goal,  win 
the  stakes.  We  have  witnessed  the  most  ludicrous  scenes  aronnd  these 
poolij. 

As  the  tin^  animals  start,  their  owners  become  as  much  excited,  doubt- 
less,  as  those  of  Fashion  and  Boston  at  their  great  race.  They  jump  and 
climb  over  each  other  to  get  a  better  view  :  it  is,  '  Hurra  for  the  white,'  and 
'  Well  done  for  the  red,'  and  many  such  expressions,  accompanied  with  the 
most  antic  capers,  each  countenance  being  expressive  of  different  degrees  of 
hope  and  despair,  according  to  the  locality  of  their  respective  coarsen. 
On  these  funny  occasions,  we  have  stood  off  to  watch  the  countenanoee  o( 
the  parties  interested,  and  have  witnessed  grimaces  which  would  bare 
shaken  the  pencil  from  the  hand  of  Hogarth.  The  only  thing  compftnble 
to  it  are  the  negroes  around  a  cock -pit,  on  a  Whitnuntide  in  North  Carolina 
or  Virginia,  a  festival  of  ancient  fashion  jn  those  good  old  States,  where  the 
negroes  are  as  free  of  constraint  as  were  the  slaves  of  Rome  on  their 
Saturnalia. 

The  Texan  prisoners  thus  simplified  this  mode  of  racing:  they  draws 
charcoal  cirde  upon  a  plank,  in  the  center  of  which  the  racers  were  turned 
loose,  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  one  that '  first  crosses  the  black  ring  is  the 
winner.' " 

Green,  growing  wearied  with  confinement,  and  fully  imbued  with  the 
great  American  desire,  t.  e..,  to  improve  his  condition^  determined  to  escape  or 
perish  iti  the  attempt.  The  project  required  caution,  coolness,  and  calciils* 
tion.  He  made  known  his  determination  to  Captain  Reese,  who  agreed  to 
Join  him  in  the  enterprise.  Their  first  plan  was  to  escape  by  scaling  the 
walls,  and  they  had  all  their  arrangements  perfected  to  that  end,  when  they 
learned  that  in  one  of  the  prison  rooms  which  contained  ttiirty-six  of  tbeir 
countrymen,  a  few  lion-hearted  fellows  had  determined  also  to  make  the 
attempt.  They  had  commenced  the  operation  of  going  through  an  eight 
feet  wall ;  Green  and  Reese  thought  it  best  to  join  them,  and  all  escape  to- 
gether.   Green  says : 

"Our  arched  cells  were  twenty  feet  wide  by  seventy  long,  with  a  door  at 
one  end  opening  in  the  castle,  and  a  loophole  at  the  other  opening  upon 
the  outside,  underneath  which  is  the  great  moat.*  This  loophole  is  a  small 
aperture,  upon  the  outside  about  four  by  twelve  inches,  and  gradually 
widening  through  the  eight  feet  wall  upon  the  inside  to  about  two  feet 
Gould  we  have  ^rsued  this  aperture  by  widening  it.,  our  labor  would  have 
been  less ;  but  soon  we  found,  from  the  hard  character  of  the  stones,  and 
the  secure  fastenings  immediately  around  the  hole,  difficulties  which,  with 
our  poor  means  of  operating,  were  impossible  to  surmount  We  conse- 
quently struck  off  to  the  left,  leaving  these  difficulties  entirely  to  our  right, 
and  prepared  to  bore  through  the  solid  masonry.* 

To  avoid  discovery,  both  from  the  sentinel  at  the  door  and  the*  bfficen 
when  they  came  in  the  room  upon  inspection,  a  careless  rap  upon  the  door 
or  post  by  our  lookout  man,  was  sufficient  for  our  operator  in  the  hole  to  fif 
low.  These  men  engaged  in  the  work  alternately,  as  only  one  at  a  time 
oould  operate,  and  he  was  secreted  by  the  shutter  inclosing  the  loophole 
and  blankets  carefully  hung  about  it    The  labor  was  extremely  tiresoma 
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B8  the  bole  had  to  be  made  horizontallj  through  the  wall,  and  consoqaently 
required  the  operator  to  lay  upon  his  abdomen,  and  rest  upon  bis  elbows, 
which  position,  after  a  few  hours,  became  very  painful.  After  making  his 
tour,  he  would  gather  up  the  fragments  of  stone  and  mortar  which  his  labor 
had  detached,  and  bury  them  under  some  loose  stone  and  brick  in  the  floor. 
As  the  quantity  thus  buried  would  raise  the  pavement  too  high,  it  would  be 
taken  out  under  our  blankets,  and  emptied  into  the  colhtm— privy. 

The  tools  with  which  we  operated  were  narrow,  inferior  carpenter's  chis- 
els— the  Mexican  tools  were  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  our  car- 
penters would  bring  from  the  shop.  As  a  water-drip  will  wear  away  the 
hardest  granite,  so  the  breach  in  the  wall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
gradually  grew  deeper  under  our  incessant  labor.  This  work  was  princi- 
pally accomplished  by  drilling  holes  into  the  stone  and  mortar  with  a  chisel 
and  prying  off  small  pieces ;  and  frequently,  after  a  day's  hard  labor,  not 
more  than  a  hatful  could  be  disengaged.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however, 
was,  that  as  the  hole  grew  deeper,  it  grew  smaller,  and  the  position  of  the 
operator  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  this  difficulty ;  so  that  when 
the  hole  reached  the  outside  of  the  wall,  it  had  a  funnel  shape,  the  outer 
end  being  reduced  to  teii  by  fourteen  inches.  On  the  first  day  of  July,  the 
hole  had  been  drilled  down  to  a  thin  shell  on  the  outer  side,  which  could 
be  easily  burst  out,  after  the  final  preparation  was  made  for  leaving. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  our  escape,  those  who  intended  to  go  were 
busily  engaged,  every  safe  opportunity,  in  completing  their  arrangements^ 
fixing  their  knapsacks,  saving  all  the  hrendi  they  could  procure,  laying  aside 
every  cent  to  purchase  fat  bacon  and  chocolate.  We  considered  it  impru- 
dent to  start  with  less  than  two  weeks'  rations  each,  as  wo  calculated  to  be 
all  of  that  time  in  the  mountains  before  yenturing  into  a  settlement  to  re* 
plenish  our  stores. 

It  was  considered  the  safest  plan,  after  getting  out  of  the  castle,  to  pair 
off,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  go  together,  as,  the  smaller  the  com- 
pany, the  more  easily  thej  could  secrete  themselves,  the  whole  not  being 
safficent  to  carry  on  either  offensive  or  defensive  operations  to  advantage. 
Under  this  arrangement,  I  had  selected  Dan.  Drake  Henrie,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  his  speaking  the  language  of  the  country. 

Seveml,  who  had  previously  determined  to  come,  from  prudential  mo- 
tives, now  declined  it,  as  they  considered,  and  very  r.ghtly,  that  getting 
through  the  walls  of  the  prison  was  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  undertak- 
ing. To  escape  several  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  #oun try,  speak- 
ing an  unknown  tongue,  was  a  difficulty  which  could  ndt  be  too  cautiously 
weighed.  If  retaken,  all  calculated  to  be  shot ;  and  we  farther  calculated 
the  chances  of  success  greatly  against  reaching  our  country  in  safety. 

Knowing  President  Santa  Anna's  personal  hostility  to  myself,  and  believ- 
ing that  all  he  wanted  was^some  reasonable  pretext  for  having  me  shot,  I 
believed  it  was  worth  my  life  to  be  recaptured,  and  the  chances  of  escaping 
were  ten  to  one  against  me.  Sixteen  of  our  number  finally  determined  to 
make  the  effort 

I  left  a  note  upon  my  table  for  President  Santa  Anna,  in  which  I  stated, 
that,  'not  having  been  trusted  upon  my  parole,  which  neither  the  love  of  life 
nor  fear  of  death  could  have  induced  me  to  forfeit,  and  the  climate  of  Perott 
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not  suiting  iny  health,  I  should,  for  the  preseo^  retire  to  one  in  Texas  mord 
congenial  to  my  feelings.' 

At  half  past  five  o'clock,  1  took  leave  of  my  friends,  and  a  sad  parting  it 
was.  Most  of  those  who  remained,  believed  it  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
ourselves,  and  few  believed  impossible  for  us  to  escape.  I  never  shall  for- 
get that  hour.  As  we  grasped  each  other's  hands,  many  believing  it  for  the 
last  time,  the  big  tear  filled  the  eyes  of  those  brave  men,  and  they  wished 
me  success  with  an  utterance  which  showed  their  hearts  were  overflowing. 

At  six  o'clock,  we  heard  the  turnkey,  with  his  ugly  load  of  securities 
clanking  their  dull  music  to  the  blast  of  many  bugles  in  the  great  plaza.  It 
was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement^  as  a  discovery  of  one  man  out  of  his 
place  would  blow  up  the  whole  plot  At  seven  o'clock,  we  commenced  our 
final  preparations  before  emerging  from  the  room.  This  was  to  remove  the 
shell  cjf  the  wall  yet  upon  the  outside,  then  to  make  one  end  of  the  rope 
fast  inside  of  the  room,  and  pass  it  through,  by  which  we  would  have  to  let 
ourselves  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moat  When  this  was  done,  it  was 
found  that  the  breach  was  too  small  upon  the  outside  to  admit  of  any  but 
the  smallest  of  our  men  passing  through  it;  and  it  required  two  hours' 
hard  work  to  scale  some  pieces  of  stone  and  mortar  from  one  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  permit  the  larger  ones  to  pass.     This  required  until  nine  o'clock. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  John  Toowig  first  got  into  the  breach,  and, 
feet  foremost, -drawing  his  bundle  after  him,  inch  by  inch,  squeezed  out, 
and  let  himself  down,  hand  over  hand,  about  thirty  feet,  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  moat  The  depth  and  smallness  of  the  hole  rendered  this  operation 
exceeding  slow.  Another  and  another  followed,  and  at  half  past  twelve^ 
after  three  and  a  half  hours'  hard  labor,  all  of  the  sixteen  had  safely  landed, 

I  found  much  di£Bculty  in  passing  through,  though  I  was  now  reduced 
from  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  my  usual  weight,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  gradual  funnel  shape  of  the  breach  made  it  like  driving  a 
pin  into  an  augur-hole,  for  the  deeper  we  went,  the  closer  the  fit  The 
smallest  of  us  having  gone  through  first,  for  fear  that  the  largest  might 
bang  in  the  hole  and  stop  it  up^  it  now  came  to  Stone's  turn,  who  was  a 
l:irge  man.  He  hung  fast,  and  could  neither  get  backward  nor  forward.  In 
thiti  situation,  being  wedged  in  as  fast  as  his  giant  strength  could  force  him, 
our  friends  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  who  had  been  assisting  us,  had  to 
tie  ropes  to  his  hands,  and  draw  him  back.  This  operation  wss  very  like 
drawing  his  arms  out  of  his  body,  but  did  not  satisfy  him.  'I  have  a  wife 
and  children  ^  home,'  said  he,  '  and  I  would  rather  die  than  stay  here  any 
lunger :  I  will  go  through,  or  leave  no  skin  on  my  bones.'  So  saying,  he 
disR>bed  himself:  his  great  exertion,  causing  him  to  perspire  freely,  an- 
swered nearly  ss  well  for  the  seoond  effort  ss  if  he  had  been  greased,  and 
he  went  through  after  the  moet  powerful  labor,  leaving  both  akin  and  flush 
behinfl. 

John  Toung,  if  anything,  was  a  larger  man  than  Stone,  but  was  much 
his  junior  in  years;  he  was  as  supple  as  a  snake,  and  no  Roman  glailiatoi 
ever  exhibited  more  ()erfectly-formed  muscles;  nor  was  his  determined  tem- 
per in  bad  keeping  with  his  physical  conformation.  He  was  the  last  who 
eame  out ;  and  while  the  balance  of  us  sat  under  the  side  of  the  wall,  wa 
feared  that  it  would  be  impoaiible  for  him  to  get  through.    Presently,  with 
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tfie  aid  of  it  dim  tikj  above  us,  we  saw  his  feet  slowly  protradiDg,  then  his 
kneest  Kod  when  he  came  to  his  hip-joints,  here  for  many  minutes  he  hung 
last.  When  this  part  of  his  body  was  cleared,  the  angular  use  of  his  Knees 
gave  him  additional  purchase  to  work  by ;  but  still  our  boys  said, '  Poor 
fellow !  it  will  be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  get  his  muscular  arms  and 
shoulders  through.'  We  sat  under  him  in  an  agony  of  feeling  not  to  \>e 
described,  while  he  ceased  not  his  efforts.  His  body  was  now  cleared  to  his 
shoulders,  but  still  he  hung  fast  Having  the  full  purchase  of  his  legs,  he 
would  writhe,  first  up  and  down,  and  then  from  side  to  side,  with  herculean 
gtrength  ;  and  when  he  disengaged  himself,  if  it  was  not  like  the  drawing 
of  a  oork  from  a  porter-bottle,  it  was  with  Uie  low,  sullen,  determined  growl 
of  a  lion." 

As  the  castle  bell  tolled  half  past  twelve,  the  whole  party  were  in  the 
open  common  outside  of  the  castle.  Here  they  divided  into  pairs,  and 
ftfker  shaking  hands  and  wishing  each  other  good  luck,  they  separated,  each 
pair  endeavoring  to  make  the  best  way  it  could  to  the  country  a  thousand 
miles  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

Colonel  Ghreen  and  "Dan"  (Dan.  Drake  Henrie)  started  in  the  direction 
•f  Vera  Cruz,  following  on  the  main  road.  In  about  an  hour  they  were 
overtaken  by  Beese  and  Toowig,  and  the  four  kept  on  in  company.  Near 
daylight,  they  left  the  road,  and  for  safety  turned  off  to  the  right  and  made 
for  the  mountains.  In  a  short  time  they  had  ascended  so  far.  as  to  leave  all 
tho  settlements  far  below.  At  daybreak,  they  selected  a  dork  cove  and 
laid  down  to  rest  Just  before  sundown,  they  started  again  and  traveled  all 
D^ht,  and  the  next  morning  again  stopped  to  rest  through  the  day.  This 
oourse  was  followed  for  several  days. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  map  and  pocket  compass,  they  ascertained  iheit 
general  course,  but  the  almost  bottomless  ravines  and  inaccessible  moun- 
tains succeeded  so  rapidly  that  their  progress  was  slow  and  fatiguing  beyoad 
all  expression.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  seasoi^  and  they  were  wet 
continually,  which,  in  the  lofty  altitude  tbey  were  traveling,  occasioned  in- 
tense suffering  from  the  cold.  The  nun,  too,  made  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains almost  as  slippery  as  soap.  Weak  from  their  long  confinement  in 
prison,  and  sore  and  stiff  from  cold  and  rains,  they  frequently  slipped  and 
fell  with  great  violence.  One  dark  night,  they  had  a  most  narrow  escape, 
which  Green  thus  details : 

"  Our  course  was  over  an  excessively  broken  country,  alternate  mountains 
and  valleys  of  exceeding  height  and  fearful  depth.  Briers,  thombushes,. 
■nd  sharp  stones  impeded  our  progress,  and  made  tho  labor  of  the  foremost 
much  the  most  difScult.  Accordingly,  we  alternately  took  the  lead.  When 
It  came  to  my  turn  to  lead,  we  fell  into  a  path  comparatively  level,  which 
we  pursued  several  hundred  yards,  carefully  keeping  the  end  of  my  walk- 
ing-stick always  ahead  of  me  about  two  feet,  feeling  the  way.  At  length  I 
felt  no  bottom,  and  from  habit  stopped  as  quick  as  thought,  not  making  sn- 
other  step,  at  the  same  time  speaking  to  my  companions  behind  to  halt. 
Stooping  down  where  I  stood,  with  my  walking-cane  I  reached  as  fares  my 
arm  would  allow,  but  still  I  found  no  bottom  ;  and,  after  laying  down  and 
straining  our  eyes,  we  discovered  the  appearance  of  tree-tops  far  below  us. 
Changing  our  conrsoi  we  felt  our  way  down  a  steep  descent  of  at  least  ono 
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mile  to  a  yalley^  the  creek  through  which  washed  the  hase  of  the  danger- 
ous precipice  we  had  just  escaped  How  iDScmtaUe  are  the  ways  of  Pror- 
idsLce  I  One  step  more,  my^lf,  then  Reese,  and  then  Daa  would  hare 
fallen  a  thousand  feet  \ — for  no  alarm  from  the  foremost  would  have  reached 
the  next— leaving  no  one  on  earth  a  knowledge  of  our  destiny !" 

When  they  looked  hack  upon  their  narrow  escape,  they  likened  it  to 
the  ^  Valley  of  Death."  Daylight  found  them  again,  as  usual,  lying  under 
their  wet  blankets  in  some  thick  bushes.  From  the  distance  and  general 
oours^raveled,  they  believed  themselves  not  far  from  the  City  of  Jalapa^ 
The  next  night  they  heard  the  ringing  of  the  city  bells.  Having  understood 
that  the  City  lay  in  a  valley  between  two  mount^na^  which  were  then 
plainly  discernible  in  the  light  moonlight^  they  understood  for  the  fint 
time  their  predse  locality. 

At  first  they  thought  to  avoid  the  city  by  leaving  it  to  the  right ;  but  the 
'  more  they  tried  to  avoid  it,  the  thicker  seemed  the  settlements — so  they 
concluded  to  enter  the  town  and  play  their  game  boldly.  By  Indian  file 
they  passed  up  one  street  and  down  another,  under  their  broad- brimmed 
lanchero  hats,  their  shoulders  covered  by  their  blankets.  To  the  frequent 
''quien  viva**  of  the  sentinels  they  made  no  reply,  but  continued  silently 
on.  The  town  was  swarming  with  dogs,  which,  as  if  knowing  they  wero 
strangers,  kept  up  a  continual  barking  as  they  moved  on.  At  daylight  they 
secreted  themselves  on  an  insulated  conical  mound  of  several  hundred  feet 
in  height  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  when  they  remained  all  day  hid  in 
ihe  weeds.    At  dusk,  they  again  went  into  the  town  and  took  up  their 

quarters  with  an  old  and  faithfully  tested  Mexican,  Don .    As  they 

entered  his  bouse,  they  found  his  good  senora  preparing  a  wann  supper, 
<^w]th  a  most  delightful  toddy  mixed."    Our  narrator  continues : 

**  Hero  we  remained  five  days,  and  were  treated  with  a  kindness  by  these 
good  people  we  never  shall  forget  Mexican  women  are  kind-hearted  to  a 
•degree,  which  makes  their  goodness  contrast  singularly  with  the  vices  of 
the  men.  Our  feet  and  legs  were  bathed  and  poulticed ;  and  we  sent  out 
and  purchased  ^ood  shoes,  and  all  the.  paraphernalia  of  the  mountain  ron- 
cAero,  preparatory  to  our  farther  journey.  At  ten  o'clock  of  the  sixth  night» 
the  Don  said  to  us,  'Prepare  to  follow  me,  and  ask  no  questions.'  We  did 
so,  and  he  led  us  through  the  city  into  a  dark  valley  about  two  miles  off; 
where,  after  telling  us  to  hide  in  the  bushes,  he  went  about  one  hundred 
yards  farther  down  the  hollow,  and  bringing  a  shrill  whistle,  a  tall,  well- 
made,  active  man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  came  to  him.  A  very  few 
words  passed  between  them,  they  having  been  together  the  night  previous; 
and  perfected  all  arrangements.  The  moon  shone  bright ;  they  came  in 
the  direction  of  where  we  were  ooncealed  in  the  shade  of  some  bushes,  and 
called  to  us  to  come  forth.  '  This  man,'  said  the  Don,  'you  must  follow- 
but  ask  no  questions.  My  express  ahead  will  complete  every  arrangement 
for  you  in  Vera  Grua,  and  be  under  no  alarm  as  to  the  result — this  maa 
knows  his  business.'  Both  the  place  and  circumstances  wore  much  the  air 
of  mystery :  it  looked  like  'treason,  stratagem,'  and  murder;  and  to  our 
question,  'Might  not  this  fellow  betray  «s  for  the  reward  ?  'No,'  said  the 
Don;  'I  have  looked  to  that  'He,'  pointing  to  our  conductor,  'is  tha 
•most  noted  robber  and  murderer  in  Mexico,  and  is  in  more  danger  of  losing 
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bis  head  Uian  yon.  He  dare  not  show  himself  to  the  authoritiee.'  Thus 
layiDg^  we  took  affectionate  leave  of  the  generooa  Don,  he  returning  to  the 
dty,  and  we  following  our  silent  conductor  down  the  hollow. 

Silently,  in  single  file,  we  moved  on  ;  and  in  a  distnal-looking  place,  in  a 
second  ravine,  we  came  upon  his  companion,  holding  bj  the  bridle  fire 
mules  and  horses.  A  whistle  and  tha  answer  told  that  all  was  right  The 
head  man  placed  a  bridle  into  each  of  our  hands  without  saying  a  word, 
then  drew  from  his  goat-skin  bag  a  bottle,  out  of  which  he  drank,  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  was  not  poison,  and  passed  it  to  us— we  all  drank  and  returned  it 
Stowing  it  carefully  away,  he  turned  to  the  east,  and  placing  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right  hand  perpendicularly  across  his  lips,  which  was  a  caution  for 
silence,  pointed  in  the  direction  he  faced,  and  gave  the  sign  to  mount  We 
mounted,  and  followed  on  a  narrow  winding  path,  leading  through  deep  ra- 
vines and  broken  cliffs,  until  daylight,  not  one  word  passing  between  us 
during  this  long  ride.  At  the  appearance  of  day  he  turned  off  the  trail, 
and  went  into  the  hollow  of  a  mountain  covered  with  thick  shrubbeiy. 
Here  he  dismounted,  and  giving  us  the  sign,  we  did  the  same.  Placing  by 
our  side  his  goat-skin  bags  filled  with  provisions  and  a  gourd  of  water,  he 
told  us  that  night,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  he  would  return,  and  we  must 
answer  a  particular  whistle,  which  he  then  made.  So  saying,  he  and  his 
oomrades  led  away  the  horses  and  mules.  After  eating,  we  laid  ourBolves 
upon  the  ground,  and  slept  soundly  until  near  night 

At  eight  o'clock  f.  m.,  we  heard  the  preconcerted  whistle,  and  answered 
it,  when  our  robber  guide  approached,  with  the  never-failing  caution  of  his 
fore-finger  across  his  lips.  He  made  the  sign  to  follow,  which  we  did,  and 
after  winding  through  a  very  rough  tract  for  about  a  mile,  another  whistle 
and  its  response  discovered  to  us  his  companion  holding  our  animals. 

At  the  given  sign  we  mounted,  and  followed  this  night,  as  we  had  done 
the  last,  under 'that  dead  silence,  which  made  our  journey  the  more  oppres- 
sive. Our  rugged  and  winding  way  through  the  mountains,  which  caused 
OS  frequently,  in  the  same  hour,  to  tn>vel  to  every  point  of  the  compass, 
showed  that  our  oonductor  knew  the  country  well.  Our  faithful  animals, 
so  well  used  to  that  mountainous  region,  were  astonishingly  sure-footed. 
Frequently,  in  passing  around  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  in  paths  exceed- 
ingly stony  and  frightfully  narrow,  with  a  dark  abyss  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  perpendicular  mountain  on  tbe  other,  the  thought  of  our  animals  stum- 
bling would  make  our  hair  stand  on  end.  Those,  however,  who  are  used  to 
these  paths  seem  not  to  apprehend  danger,  and  they  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  their  animals,  which  pick  their  way  with  a  loose  rein,  and  seem  to 
know  the  necessity  of  a  sure  foothold. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  night  we  rode  in  a  heavy  rain,  4md  for  two 
hours  in  the  most  tremendous  storm.  About  one  hour  before  daylight,  we 
approached  the  Rio  Antigua,  near  the  Puente  Nadonalf  and  across  the  great 
road  leading  from  Vera  Crux  to  the  capital.  Keeping  the  river  io  our  righti 
we  traveled  through  a  flat  marshy  bottom  until  daylight,  when  we  were 
told  to  'dismount  and  lay  low.'  We  had  been  drenched  the  whole  nigbi 
with  cold  rain,  and  had  now  to  repose  in  water  ankle  deep^  which  oovered 
the  bottom.  Excessive  fatigue  soon  brought  sweet  sleep  to  ns^  from  whioh 
we  were  aroused  at  noon  by  the  known  whistle  of  our  guide. 
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He  bad  under  his  blanket  a  delightfully-cooked  cbicken,  eggs,  and  tor> 
iiOas,  smoking  hot»  which  showed  that  be  was  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  acoom- 
plices.  We  never  enjoyed  a  meal  better.  After  we  had  finished  eating,  be 
threw  around  his  shoulders  bis  dark-oolored  serape,  and,  with  bis  usual 
sign  of  silence,  disappeared  through  the  bushes. 

Everything  in  this  life  is  good  by  comparison.  We  had  slept  several 
bours,  and  a  sumptuous  meal  madb  us  feel  vastly  more  comfortable ;  bu^ 
jet,  we  were  deprived  of  our  desert,  for  Dan  could  neither  sing  '  Long 
long  Ago,'  nor  *The  Soldier's  Tear.'  After  whispering  to  one  another 
our  anecdotes,  we  slept  several  hours  more^  when  our  well  known  whistle 
again  started  us.  Our  guide  approached  and  beckoned  us  to  follow  him. 
After  winding  through  the  boggy  bottom  balf  an  hour,  we  came  to  an  un- 
occupied but|  built  of  bamboos^  and  covered  with  palm  leaves.  Here  he 
told  us  we  might  sleep  this  nighty  as  he  must  rest  bis  hones ;  that  he  had 
some  friends  at  hand,  and  if  any  alarm  should  bo  given,  we  must  disappear 
in  the  thick  bushes  near  by. 

In  a  short  time  he  again  retiurned,  with  a  new  friend,  a  long  gray-bearded, 
though  athletic  old  man.  This  old  man  greeted  us  very  kindly,  with  many 
professions  of  devotion  to  our  interest,  and  from  his  signs  we  readily  recog- 
nized him  to  be  a  brother  in  the  same  cause  as  our  guide.  We  gave  him 
two  dollars  to  procure  us  supper,  and,  aflber  an  absence  of  an  hour,  be  re- 
turned with  one  smoking  hot,  which  we  the  more  enjoyed,  as  our  clothes 
were  now  measurably  dry.  The  old  man  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor* 
hood,  and,  true  to  his  promises,  he  and  his  family  kept  a  close  watch  over 
xu  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

At  sundown  our  horses  were  brought  up,  and  an  additional  one  for  tbe 
old  grey-headed  man,  with  all  bis  traveling  paraphernalia,  showed  that  he 
meant  to  see  us  safe  through  our  jouniey.  This  veteran,  with  all  the  pride 
of  many  years,  mounted  upon  a  gay,  plaited-^iled  chaiger,  rode  ahead  of 
the  party.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  words  and  many  compliments ;  next  to 
him  came  our  bead  man,  of  much  lees  address,  who  knew  that  our  greatest 
difficulty  was  yet  to  be  encountered.  This  night  we  met  frequent  compa- 
nies of  smugglers  and  robbers,  but  the  gray-bearded  old  man  passed  them 
with  ss  much  ease  of  address  as  one  could  speak  to  his  neighbor  upon  a 
court-green.  We  would  follow  in  our  dark  robber  costume  without  say  log 
a  word,  and  doubtless  passed  as  citizens  in  the  same  trade. 

Our  course  still  lay  down  the  River  Antigua,  and  on  the  personal  estate 
of  Santa  Anna,  through  a  dense  forest  of  lai^e  trees,  many  of  which  were 
new  to  our  northern  raimog.  It  was  necessary  that  tbe  Antigua  should  be 
crossed  before  reaching  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  only  practicable  point  for  doing 
so  was  at  the  small  town  of  the  same  name  near  its  mouth.  This  plaoe, 
which  we  entered  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  has  for  many  yean  been  noted 
for  smuggling.  Vessels  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  this  river,  under  pretenae 
of  getting  fresh  water,  which  affords  them  an  excellent  opportunity  to  carry 
on  the  contraband  trade.  The  wide  and  dense  bottom  which  lay  upon  each 
side  of  this  river,  intenperrad  with  circuitous  paths,  known  only  to  anng*^ 
glen  and  robbers,  affords  ample  shelter  for  this  illicit  trade.  Here,  our  old 
man  was  well  acquainted ;  and  when  we  entered  the  town,  he  drew  up  his 
hone  opposite  a  store,  with  a  light  burning  on  tbe  counter,  where  a  Mexi- 
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oan  cavalry  officer  was  writing  at  the  desk.    He  whispered  to  us  not  to  dis 
mount ;  that  he  would  go  in  and  huy  some  cheese  and  crackers  for  our  sup- 
per, and  '  see  how  the  land  lay.' 

Upon  entering  the  house,  he  appeared  to  he  well  acquainted,  and  rolled 
out  his  salutations  with  his  usual  volubility.  The  cavalry  officer  first  ad- 
dressed  him,  '  Who  are  those  upon  their  horses  in  the  street  ?  I  have  been 
sent  here  with  my  troop  these  two  weeks,  with  orders  to  send  every  for- 
eigner without  passports  to  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'  UUoa.  Do  you  know 
that  sixteen  of  those  daring  Texans  have  escaped  from  the  Castle  of  Perote, 
and  several  of  them  are  yet  abroad  ?*  Before  the  old  man  had  time  to  re- 
ply, the  officer  added,  'As  soon  as  I  finish  this  note,  I  will  examine^  theix 
papers.' 

The  old  man,  with  his  ready  wit,  replied,  '  They  have  all  got  passports, 
and  from  the  Bnglish  minister  at  that,  and  they  are  going  home,'  at  the 
same  time  setting  a  large  tumbler  of  aguardiente  before  the  officer,  with 
many  compliments.  He  drank  to  the  venerable  old  man,  and  resumed  hit 
writing  in  much  hurry,  so  as  to  examine  our  passports. 

The  old  man  continued  talking  with  his  usual  volubility,  and  threw  an- 
other dollar  upon  the  counter  for  more  brandy,  and  before  the  note  was 
finished,  the  officer  had  to  stop  and  take  another  drink.  Watching  his  op- 
portunity, the  old  man  slipped  out  into  the  street^  and  spoke  to  the  head 
robber  to  *put  off  in  haste,  and  cross  the  ferry  as  soon  as  possible,'  while  he 
would  stay  and  drink  with  the  officer.  The  ferry  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  about  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and  we  made  as  little  delay  in 
Teaching  it  and  getting  into  the  boat  as  possible.  We  had  barely  started 
from  the  store  before  the  officer  came  into  the  street  to  examine  our  papers, 
when  the  old  man  remarked  that  he  expected  we  would  wait  for  him  at  the 
ferry.  The  old  man  now  feigned  to  bo  highly  excited  with  drink,  and 
mounting  his  fiery  horse,  swept  by  them  as  though  he  could  not  control  the 
animal.  He  reached  the  ferry  just  as  we  were  getting  into  the  boat^  and 
the  shortest  explanation  showed  the  necessity  of  our  hurry. 

The  old  man  had  no  sooner  spoke  to  our  head  robber  than  he  threw  his 
lasso  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  ran  back  to  meet  the  officer.  Ho  knew 
that  one  minute  of  time  was  of  the  last  importance  to  us ;  and  meeting  the 
officer  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  ferry,  he  said, '  They  are  waiting 
for  us,'  and  drawing  his  bottle  of  aguardiente  from  his  goat-skin  bag,  he 
passed  it  to  the  officer;  then  he  took  a  drink  with  a  long  speech  of  saluta- 
tions, and  begged  the  officer  to  let  him  pass  it  to  his  guards.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  it  gained  us  those  few  minutes  of  time  necessary  to  our  liberty. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  ferry,  we  were  half  way  across ;  the  old  man  ap- 
peared in  a  towering  passion,  and  bawled  out  to  us, '  to  stop  upon  the  other 
bank  until  be  came  over ;'  he  then  turned  to  the  officer  and  said, '  Senor, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  farther  about  these  foreigners :  I*U  vouch  for 
their  passports ;  but  if  you  would  rather,  you  can  go  over  with  me  and  ex- 
amine for  yourself.'  In  the  meantime,  while  the  boat  was  returning,  the 
bottle  was  freely  passed  between  them,  the  old  man  feigning  both  to  drink 
and  to  be  drank.  It  was  no  sham  with  the  officer,  for  by  the  time  the  boat 
returned  for  them,  he  was  willing  to  take  the  old  man's  word  for  our  paaa* 
porta. 
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Ab  foon  as  we  htd  croaBed,  we  put  off  it  the  direetioii  of  Yen  Croc,  md 
■topped  upon  the  roedeide  to  wait  for  our  good  old  friend,  and  to  keep  a 
liright  look-oat  who  waa  with  him.  In  a  few  minutea  the  boat  recromedy 
and  we  diaoovered  that  only  one  pasaenger  waa  in  it ;  and  aa  the  old  man 
galloped  to  where  we  waited  him,  he  proudly  clapped  hia  hand  upon  his 
breaat  and  aaid, '  It  ia  uaeleea  for  joung  boya  to  try  their  wita  upon  me ;  I 
hftTe  been  too  long  in  the  aenrice.' 

The  old  fellow  atratted  to  and  fro,  and  recounted  the  adventure  with  the 
aelf-aatiafaction  of  a  Wellington  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  finiahed 
hia  apeech  by  turning  to  ua  and  aaying,  '  Now,  eoMIdree,  you  havfi  but  one 
more  danger  before  you,  and  truat  this  old  head  for  that'  So  arying,  wo 
moved  on." 

They  were  now  wjthin  fifteen  milea  of  Vera  CruE,  which  waa  reached 
without  any  farther  incidenta  of  note.  There  they  were  accreted  in  a  %»curs 
place  until  an  opportunity  waa  afforded,  two  weeka  later,  to  eacapo  io  an 
American  veaael  to  New  Orleana.  Several  of  their  companions  had  been 
recaptured ;  among  these  waa  the  herculean  John  Young,  who  had  fallen 
over  a  precipice  in  the  mountaina,  badly  crippling  himself. 

We  doae  thia  narrative  with  Green's  account  of  their  leave-taking  witk 
their  robber  guides,  and  the  consternation  among  the  Mexicana  in  the  Gaatl« 
of  Perote  on  the  discovery  of  their  escape. 

^After  we  had  been  safely  ensconced  in  our  hiding-place,  our  three  faith 
ful  guidea  came  to  take  leave  of  us.  They  did  so  in  the  most  feeling  man- 
ner. The  gray-bearded  old  man  made  the  valedictory.  He  congratolatiid 
ua  upon  our  extreme  good  luck  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  ^htmoraUe  men,* 
for,  said  he,  '  as  humble  as  your  apparel  appears  to  be,  you  must  know  that 
there  are  thousands  in  this  country  who  would  murder  you  for  that  dirty 
jacket,'  pointing  to  the  one  I  had  on.  '  I  thank  Ood,'  aaid  he,  '  that  aa 
long  aa  I  have  worn  this  gray  beard,  I  have  never  once  forfeited  my  word 
of  honor.' 

During  this  speech,  he  strutted  across  the  room  with  the  utmost  aolf- 
aatisfaction,  slapping  his  hand  upon  his  bosom  whenever  he  spoke  of  a  faan 
of  honor.  We  then  drew  from  the  waistband  of  out  pantaloons  several 
ounces  of  gold,  which  we  had  been  careful  to  keep  dark  until  now,  and  di»- 
tributed  among  them  aa  a  gratuity  over  and  above  their  contract  Wa 
thought  thia  precaution  would  seal  their  allegiance,  aa  we  had  been  often 
told  that  the  mott  htmut  collectors  of  customs  in  Mexico  will  say  to  the  im- 
porter, *  That,  as  thin  as  is  a  doubloon,  no  man  can  see  through  it'  When 
they  saw  the  gold  come  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  a  look  c$  surprise  was 
exchanged ;  and  when  they  fingered  the  yellow  atuff,  their  countenances 
beamed  with  renewed  devotion  to  our  intereat 

We  certified,  in  writing,  that  they  had  been  true  and  faithful  to  ua,  and 
the  tall  dark-akinned  robber,  after  kissing  the  paper,  carefully  stored  it  in  n 
iecret  place  under  hia  shirt  Upon  taking  leave,  the  old  man,  after  several 
faceUouB  Jokes,  *  how  we  would  surprise  our  sweethearts  when  we  reached 
home,'  embraoed  ua  with  a  Mexican  hug,  both  long  and  short  In  MexioOf 
one's  regard  for  another  ia  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  th« 
atrength  of  the  embrace.  Thus  each  of  these  robbers  embraoed  ua^  and 
thua  we  returned  it :  for  if  we  found  in  all  Mexico  the  moat  fearleas  devcw 
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Ikm  to  our  intarest  while  in  our  misfortiiBOfl,  it  was  in  these  three  robber 
piides. 

Let  us  DOW  for  a  moment  look  into  our  late  prison  abode  at  the  Castle  of 
Perote. 

On  the  night  of  oar  escape,  and  the  next  morning  up  to  the  time  of 
eouDttng  the  prisoners,  as  might  have  been  expected,  our  companions  were 
tinder  the  most  excited  apprehension,  not  only  on  our  account,  but  also  as 
to  what  the  disooTcry  might  cost  them.  Under  this  excitement,  everything 
remained  quiet  as  usual,  for  no  one  in  the  castle  except  themselves  knew  a 
word  of  it  At  nine  o'clock  next  morning, '  Guts '  and  the  new  guard  came 
around  to  the  prison  rooms  with  the  sharp  and  often-repeated  order,  '  a»Jw* 
men — a-fcrvMu.*  This  order  was  well  understood  by  our  A>untrymen ;  it 
meant '  to  form,'  and  that  in  front  of  the  prison  doors,  as  usual,  for  inspec* 
tion,  in  the  morning;  but  still,  believing  every. moment  gained  would  in- 
crease our  chances  of  success,  and  determining  to  favor  us  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, they  held  back,  and  were  slow  to  come  out  of  the  cells  :  some  mak- 
ing one  excuse,  and  others  another.  'Guts'  raved  and  stormed  at  their 
tardiness ;  he  went  into  the  cells  in  person  to  look  where  the  absent  were, 
and  found  them  not ;  he  inquired  of  the  balance,  and  received  from  one  in 
answer,  '  Perhaps  they  are  at  the  comvn  ;  and  from  another,  '  They  may  be 
at  the  Uenda,^  These'  places  were  sent  to  and  thoroughly  searched,  but  stiU 
they  were  not  to  be  found.  Our  boys  woulid  repeat  among  themselves^ 
*  We  will  put  them  off  to  the  last  moment,  for  every  minute  will  enable 
our  comrades  to  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mountains.' 

During  all  this  time,  'Guts'  swelled  and  raved  :  'Where  are  they  ?  he 
thundered  out  to  the  interpreter.  '  Well,  Van,'  one  of  them  said  to  Van 
Kess,  'it  is  no  use  to  put  it  off^aoy  longer;  let  him  have  it'  Van  replied, 
*Dia  y  seis  /o/ten'— sixteen  deficient.  'Where  have  they  gone  to,  and 
how  did  they  all  get  off?*  bawled  'Guts,'  in  a  still  louder  tone.  '  Quien 
$abef* — who -knows?  was  the  reply. 

Here  commenced  the  greatest  possible  row ;  the  whole  castle  was  imme- 
diately alarmed— officere  and  soldiers  turned  out— the  governor  came  forth 
with  death- like  horror  upon  his  countenance— officers  and  guards  fiew  all 
over,  the  castle;  examined  every  nook  and  comer — the  top  walls— went 
round  the  great  moat,  but  still  did  not  discover  the  breach,  the  hole  having 
been  so  carefully  stopped  with  a  blanket  The  last  place  where  they 
thought  of  looking  was  in  the  prison  cells,  and  after  much  useless  search^ 
one  of  the  officers  pulled  back  the  small  shutter  in  the  center  room  which 
covered  the  loophole,  and  found,  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  our  breach  ob- 
liquing to  the  left 

'  Who  could  have  thought  these  daring  Texans  would  have  undertaken 
gnch  a  task  ?  They  surely  are  akin  to  the  devil.  This  castle  has  stood  for 
these  hundred  years,  and  no  one  ever  dared  such  a  thing  before.'  These, 
ftnd  many  such  exclamations  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  burst  forth  from 
men,  women  and  children,  officers,  soldiers,  and  culprits ;  for  they  all,  from 
the  governor  to  the  smallest  child,  came  to  satisfy  themselves  of  what  their 
astonishment  mixed  up  with  miracle. 

Our  old  comrades  were  doubly  ironed,  and  guarded  with  increased  vigil- 
ance.   The  offioeiB  now  thought  that  nothing  was  impossible  with  Texans : 
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•ad  one  of  mj  firiends,  writing  from  the  castle,  said  that '  diey  even  believe 
that  we  will  escape  in  a  letter.' 

While  the  best  informed  Mexicans  will  admit  our  superiority  in  war,  both 
in  daring  and  the  use  of  arms,  the  more  uninformed  entertained  the  most 
strange  notions  of  us.  Many  belioTe  that  we  haye  a  magic  power;  otheis 
believe  us  to  be  northern  barbarians,  of  one  of  two  tribes  of  white  Indiana^ 
who  form  the  oonneoting  link  between  mankind  and  the  other  world— imps. 
The  Texan,  in  fact^  is  looked  upon  by  them  with  far  more  astonishment 
than  was  the  Kentuckian,  who  said  he  was  mred  by  a  steamboat  and  cams 
out  of  a  penitentiary." 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE 


AMOS     LAWRENCE, 

nOE  MOUSL  UnCBAIfT  AlCB  CHlX«riAN  rHILANTHKOPIlT,  WHO,  FBOH  AN  HUMDLS  SK- 
OlMNINO,  IBGAMC  ONK  OV  TBS  WIALTHINT  MBN  IN  AMKUCA,  AND  KXMARKABLK  FOR 
HU  KNLABOIO  BENETOLBNCE — HI  HAVING  OITBN  AW  AT,  IN  TH>  00UR8I  OV  HW 
Un,  MOBK  THAN  UySN  HI7NDBXD  THOVIAND   DOLLABS,  * 

70S  THS  BENEFIT  OF  MANKIND. 


It  sometimes,  happens  that  the  death  of  a  good  man,  instead  of  bringing 
bis  usefulness  to  an  end,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  only  serves  to  augment 
that  usefulness,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  number  of  those  whose  characters 
are  formed  upon  the  model  his  life  has  presented.  While  men,  whose 
chief  distinctions  lie  in  their  goodness,  remain  among  the  living,  their  in- 
fluence is  ordinarily  limited  within  the  sphere  of  their  personal  associations; 
but  when  such  men  die,  if  the  story  of  their  usefulness  has  been  at  all  a 
memorable  one,  its  publication  at  once,  and  largely,  widens  their  field  of 
influence.  Their  example  is  no  longer  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
parish  or  town,  but  extends  often  to  distant  countries,  to  places  the  most  re- 
mote, to  hearts  everywhere  that  can  be  moved  by  the  narration  of  simple 
and  single-hearted  goodness,  of  unostentatious  benevolence,  or  of  munifi- 
cent generosity. 

The  life  of  Amos  Lawrence  is  illustrative  ef  this  truth.  Few  men  have 
eyer  used  their  stewardship  more  wisely  than  he ;  few  or  none,  whose  for- 
tunes were  wholly  the  fruit  of  their  own  enterprise  and  labor,  ever  gave 
away  so  much  in  charities,  both  public  and  private,  as  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and 
yet^  the  good  he  did  with  his  abundant  means,  while  living,  is  probably 
much  less  than  the  good  which  will  result,  now  that  he  is  departed,  from 
the  recorded  probity,  conscientiousness  and  goodness  of  his  daily  life. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1776,  Samuel  Lawrence,  the  father  of  Amos,  was 
married  at  Qrotbn,  a  small  village  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Boston,  to 
Susannah  Parker.  The  young  bridegroom  was  then  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  his  marriage  was  necessarily  a  hasty  one.  When 
hostilities  first  commenced,  he  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Groton  company 
of  minute  men.  The  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  General  Prescott, 
whose  residence  wm  in  the  town,  rode  rapidly  down  the  street  of  Groton  to 
the  homestead  of  the  Lawrences,  crying  out,  "  Samuel,  notify  your  men-— 
ihs  BrUuh  ar€  eoming ! "  In  three  hours,  these  minute  men,  scattered 
OTcr  seTen  miles  of  country,  were  on  their  march  to  Cambridge.  At  tho 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  these  Groton  men  gave  a  good  account  of  themselvei^ 
ptfUcularly  their  veteran  captain,  Farwell,  who  was  shot  through  the  body 
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and  taken  off  for  dead.  When  the  indignant  captain  heard  himself  ao  n* 
ported  bj  those  who  were  bearing  him  from  the  field,  he  broke  oat^  "Itaii 
true  I — doDt  let  my  poor  wifo  hear  of  this  ;  I  shall  live  to  see  my  oonnti^ 
free,"  and  so  he  did.  Young  Lawrenoe  carried  ofi^  as  h»  trophies  inn 
the  battle*field,  two  holes  in  his  beaver  hat,  drilled  by  the  same  bullet  vhick 
plowed  a  furrow,  from  front  to  rear,  through  his  hair,  beside  a  coBtiuioc 
on  his  arm  from  a  spent  grape-shot  He  afterward  served  at  adjataot  to 
General  Sullivan,  who  was  in  command  in  Rhode  Island  ;  was  next  in  s» 
vice  near  New  York,  and  subsequently  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Can- 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts. 

While  on  a  short  leave  of  absence,  from  this  latter  station,  hit  maniagt 
took  place  ;  his  mother  having  given  it  as  her  opinion  that  in  the  event  of 
anything  fatal  happening  to  her  son,  ''it  would  be  better  for  the  youthful 
Susannah  to  be  Sam's  widow,  rather  than  Sam's  forlorn  damsel." 

While  the  marriage  ceremony  was  in  progress,  the  half- wedded  hosfatDd 
was  summoned  by  the  clangor  of  the  alarm-bell,  to  join  his  r^meDl 
Within  the  hour,  b%  was  hastened  away  from  his  wife  to  fulfill  his  roililuy 
duties.  His  ease  was  certainly  a  hard  one,  and  so  his  colonel  seemed  to 
have  thought,  for  he  allowed  him  to  return  to  Ghoton  to  his  wife^  to  njoii 
his  regiment  within  three  days,  at  Rhode  Island.  After  this  short  furiougb, 
husband  and  wife  saw  nothing  more  of  each  other  for  the  next  half  ytnL 
Once  after  a  battle,  in  which  his  friends  knew  he  must  have  been  engaged, 
but  before  it  was  known  who  had  been  killed  or  who  had  esctped,  ths 
anxious  mother  said  to  the  agitated  wife,  "  She  did  not  know  but  Sam  wai 
killed.'*  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  took  away  her  strength,  and  sbs 
fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  He  had  indeed  been  in  great  peril,  but  the 
desperate  efforts  of  a  company  of  blacks,  together  with  the  fieetneis  and 
strength  of  his  horse,  had  saved  him  from  capture.  Soon  after  this,  he  paved 
a  few  days  with  his  friends,  not  to  be  with  them  again  till  the  autumn  of  the 
next  year,  when  he  retired  from  the  army  to  be  with  bis  Susannah  in  her 
first  confinement     This  was  the  termination  of  his  military  services. 

His  religious  character  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  for  many  yesi% 
and  until  his  death,  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  in  Groton. 
As  a  citizen,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  with  fidelity  sod 
■uccess.  For  thirty-three  years,  he  was  trustee  of  the  academy  in  bit  oa* 
tivo  town,  which,  in  gratitude  to  him  and  his  son,  now  bears  the  £uDiiy 
name.     Such  was  the  father  of  Amos  Lawrenoe. 

Of  his  mother,  Mr.  Lawrence  always  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  vea- 
eration  and  love.  Her  form,  bending  over  the  bed  of  her  children  iu  silent 
prayer,  when  about  leaving  tiiem  for  the  night,  was  among  their  esrliflst 
recollections.  She  was  a  woman  well  fitted  to  rear  a  family  through  tlm 
troubled  times  in  which  she  lived.  To  the  kindest  affection,  she  united 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  and  in  her  household  enforced  that  striot 
and  unhesitating  obedience,  which  she  regarded  as  lying  at  the  foundatios  of 
all  success  in  the  education  of  children.  Her  hands  were  never  idle^  as  may 
be  supposed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  those  days,  throughout  Kev 
England,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  a  farming  eBtablishment^  much  of  th* 
material  for  clothing  was  manufactured  by  the  inmates  of  the  family. 

Ames  Lawrence,  the  second  son  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Choton,  tbi 
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Sfld  day  of  April,  1786.  His  constitution  was  naturally  a  feeble  one,  which 
in  childhood,  often  kept  him  from  the  district  school,  near  his  fatht^r*!  house, 
where  he  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge.  From  this  small  vesti- 
bale  of  learning,  he  was  transferred  to  the  academy  not  far  distant^  where 
Ha  concluded,  at  the  rather  premature  age  of  thirteen,  his  school  education. 
He  then  went  from  learning  to  trading,  and  soon  penetrated  the  mystery 
of  a  New  England  country  store.  He  learned  to  sell  rum  and  brandy  by  the 
puncheon  and  by  the  pint ;  cloth  by  the  bale  and  the  yard  ;  tobacco  in  kegs 
snd  tobacco  in  plugs;  together  with  tea-kettles,  molasses,  silks,  gimblots, 
indigo,  grindstones,  rhubarb,  school-books,  etc.  Superadded  to  these  mul- 
tifarious duties,  was  that  of  acting  as  a  kind  of  a  dispensatory  clerk,  to  the 
medical  profession  of  Groton,  and  the  neighboring  towns,  who  looked  U> 
this  store  of  James  Brazier  for  the  replenishment  of  their  exhausted  saddle- 


During  this  apprenticeship  of  young  Lawrence,  and  for  many  years  after 
it  was  customary,  throughout  New  England,  for  clerks  and  apprentices, 
journeymen  and  employers,  to  prepare  ardent  spirits  in  some  form,  to  bo 
drank  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  In  common  with  the  other  clerks  of 
the  establishment,  he  partook  of  the  pleasant  beverage,  until  he  found  him- 
self longing  for  the  stimulus,  as  the  hour  for  serving  it  approached,  when  h'e 
had  the  resolution  to  abandoned  the  dangerous  habit  Many  years  afterward, 
he  wrote  to  a  young  friend,  respecting  this  incident  in  his  life,  as  follows  : 
**  In  the  first  place,  take  this  for  your  motto,  at  the  commencement  of  your 
journey,  that  the  difference  of  going  jiut  right,  or  a  UtUe  wrong,  will  be  the 
difference  of  finding  yourself  in  good  quarters,  or  in  a-  miserable  bog  or 
ateugh  at  the  end  of  it  Of  the  whole  number  educated  in  the  Groton 
stores,  for  some  years  before  and  after  myself,  no  one  else,  to  my  knowledge, 
escaped  the  bog  or  slough ;  and  ray  escape,  I  trace  to  the  simple  fact  of  my 
having  put  a  restraint  upon  my  appetite. 

We  five  boys  were  in  the  habit,  every  forenoon,  of  making  a  drink  com* 
pounded  of  rum,  raisins,  sugar,  nutmeg,  etc.,  with  biscuit — all  palatable  to 
eat  and  drink.  After  being  in  the  store  four  weeks^  I  found  myself  ad- 
monished, by  my  appetite,  of  the  approach  of  the  hour  for  indulgence. 
Thinking  the  habit  might  make  trouble,  if  allowed  to  grow  stronger,  with- 
out further  apology  to  my  seniors,  I  declined  partaking  with  them.  My 
first  resolution  was  to  abstain  for  a  week,  and  then  for  a  year.  Finally,  I 
resolved  to  abstain  for  the  rest  of  my  apprenticeship,  which  was  for  five 
years  longer.  During  that  whole  period,  I  never  drank  a  spoonful,  though 
I  mixed  gallons  daily  for  my  old  master  and  his  customers. 

I  decided  not  to  be  a  slave  to  tobacco  in  any  form,  though  I  loved  the 
odor  of  it  then,  and  even  now  have  in  my  drawer  a  superior  Havana  cigar, 
given  me,  not  long  since,  by  a  friend,  but  only  to  smell  of.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  smoked  a  cigar ;  never  chewed  but  one  quid,  and  that  was  before  I 
was  fifteen ;  and  never  took  an  ounce  of  snuff,  though  the  scented  rappee 
of  forty  years  ago  had  great  charms  for  me.  Now,  I  say,  to  this  simple  fact 
of  starting  jutt  right,  am  I  indebted,  with  Qod's  blessing  on  my  labors,  for 
my  present  position,  as  well  as  that  of  numerous  connections  sprung  up 
around  me." 

After  leaving  school  and  going  into  the  storey  he  writes  on  another  ocoi^ 
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don :  "  Thero  wu  not  a  month  passed  before  I  became  impressed  with  the 
opinion,  that  restraint  upon  appetite  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  slavery  I 
saw  destroying  numbers  around  me.  Many  and  many  of  the  farmers,  me* 
chanics,  and  apprentices,  of  that  day,  have  filled  drunkards'  gmve^  and 
have  left  destitute  families  and  friends.'* 

Few  other  details  of  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  oan  now  be  gathered. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  1807,  Mr.  Liawrence  became  of  age.  One  week  later, 
he  was  seen  on  his  way  to  Boston,  with  twenty  dollars  in  his  pockety  hit 
seven  years'  experience,  and  his  good  priDciples,  as  his  only  capital  with 
which  to  begin  the  business  of  life.  After  a  brief  clerkship  in  Boston,  he 
commenced  business  for  himself,  in  December,  1807,  in  a  small  store,  in 
what  was  th'en  known  as  Comhill,  having  a  Lancaster  youth,  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Whiting,  for  his  only  clerk.  This  lad  afterward  became  better 
known  as  Brigadier- General  Whiting,  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  Lawrence  family,  at  this  time,  was  not  promie- 
mg.  Speaking  of  this  period,  he  says :  **I  was  then,  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
perty, not  worth  a  dollar.  My  father  was  comfortably  off  as  a  fanner, 
somewhat  in  debt;  with,  perhaps,  four  thousand  dollars.  My  brother, 
Luther,  was  in  the  practice  of  law,  getting  forward,  but  not  worth  two  thou- 
•and  dollars;  William  had  nothing;  Abbott,  a  lad  just  fifteen  years  old,  at 
•chool ;  and  Samuel,  a  child  seven  years  old." 

This  stout-hearted  father,  with  "perhaps  four  thousand  dollars,"  but 
"somewhat  in  debt,"  with  four  other  sons  and  three  daughters  to  provide 
for,  voluntarily  mortgaged  his  small  farm,  that  he  might  loan  the  proceeds 
to  his  son.  The  history  of  this  transaction  is  creditable  to  both.  Forty 
years  afterward,  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  as  follows  upon  the  back  of  t^ji 
original  mortgage  deed  :  "  My  honored  father  brought  to  me  the  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  my  note  for  it  I  told  him  he  did 
wrong  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  to  be  made  unhappy,  if  I  lost  the 
money.  He  told  me  he  guessed  I  ufoulcfrU  hee  t^  and  I  gave  him  my 
note.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  take  four  per  cent,  premium  on  my 
Boston  bills  (the  difference  then  between  passable  and  Boston  money),  and 
sent  a  thousand  dollars  in  bills  of  the  Hillsborough  Bank  to  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  by  my  father,  to  my  brother  Luther,  to  carry  to  the  bank 
and  get  specie,  as  he  was  going  there  to  attend  court  that  week.  My  brother 
succeeded  in  getting  specie,  principally  in  silver  change,  for  the  bills,  and 
returned  it  to  me  in  a  few  daya  In  the  meantime,  or  shortly  after,  the 
bank  had  been  sued,  the  bills  discredited,  and  in  the  end,  proved  nearly 
worthless.  I  determined  not  to  use  the  money  except  in  the  safest  way ; 
and  therefore  loaned  it  to  Messrs.  Parkman,  in  whom  I  had  entire  confi- 
dence. After  I  had  been  in  business,  and  had  made  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  I  felt  I  could  repay  the  money,  come  what  would  of  it ;  being  in- 
sured against  fire,  and  trusting  nobody  for  goods.  I  used  it  in  my  business 
but  took  care  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  as  soon  as  it  would  be  received. 
This  incident  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  the  independence  and  comfort  of 
families,  for  parents  to  take  pecuniary  responsibilities  for  their  sons  in  trads^ 
beyond  their  power  of  meeting  them  without  embarrasament.  Had  my 
Hillsborough  bank  notes  not  been  paid  as  they  were,  nearly  the  whole 
amount  would  have  been  lost^  and  myself  and  family  might  probably  have 
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1  raiDed.  The  incident  was  so  striking,  that  I  have  uniformly  disconr* 
aged  young  men,  who  have  applied  to  roe  for  credit^  offering  their  fathers^ 
as  bondsmen ;  and,  by  doing  so,  I  have,  I  believe,  saved  some  respectable 
families  from  rain.  A  young  man  who  cannot  get  along  without  such  aid, 
will  not  be  likely  to  get  along  with  it.^' 

How  the  young  merchant  got  on  in  his  new  business,  without  capital, 
mny,  in  part,  be  guessed  at  from  what  he  wrote  years  afterward  to  a  friend  : 
*I  practiced  upon  the  maxim,  *  Business  before  friends^*  from  tho  commence- 
irent  of  my  course.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  my  business  in  this 
nty,  I  never  allowed  a  bill  against  me  to  stand  unsettled  over  the  Sabbath. 
If  the  purchase  of  goods  was  made  at  auction  on  Saturday,  and  delivered 
to  me,  I  always  examined  and  settled  the  bill  by  note  or  by  crediting  it,  and 
having  it  clear,  so  that,  in  case  I  was  not  on  duty  on  Monday,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  for  my  boys ;  thus  keeping  the  business  before  me,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  drive  me." 

Another  extract  referring  to  certain  regulations  adopted  in  the  house 
where  he  boarded,  may  also  throw  some  light  upon  his  early  course  as  a 
successful  business  man.  "  The  only  rule  I  ever  made  was,  that  after  sup- 
]  er,  all  the  boarders  who  remained  in  the  public  room  should  remain  quiet 
at  least  one  hour,  to  give  those  who  chose  to  study  or  read,  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  without  disturbance.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  had  the 
most  quiet  and  improving  set  of  young  men  in  the  town.  The  few  who 
did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  regulation,  went  abroad  after  tea,  some- 
times to  the  theater,  sometimes  to  other  places,  but,  to  a  man,  became  bank- 
rupt in  after  life,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  reputation  ;  while  a  majority  of 
the  other  class  sustained  good  character^  and  some  are  now  living  who  are 
ornaments  to  society,  and  fill  important  stations.*' 

Certain  other  principles  by  which  Mr.  Bawrence  governed  his  conduct 
In  business,  are  worthy  the  notice  and  imitation  of  young  men.  He  writes : 
**  I  adopted  a  plan  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  merchandise  bought  and 
■old  each  day,  with  the  profit  as  far  as  practicable.  This  plan  was  puisued 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  found  my  merchandise  fall  short  in 
taking  an  account  of  stock,  which  I  did  as  often,  at  least,  as  once  in  each 
year.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  actual  state  as  a  busi- 
nfin  mam  I  adopted,  also,  the  rule  always  to  have  property,  after  my 
second  year's  business,  to  represent  forty  per  cent,  at  least  more  than  I 
owed ;  that  is,  never  to  be  in  debt  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  my  cap- 
itaL  This  caution  saved  me  from  ever  getting  embarrassed.  If  it  were 
more  generally  adopted,  we  should  see  fewer  failures  in  business.  Exces- 
sive credit  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many  business  men  are  broken.  I 
made  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  first  year,  and  more  than  four 
thousand  the  second.  Probably,  had  I  made  four  thousand  the  first  year, 
I  should  have  failed  the  second  or  third  year.  I  practiced  a  system  of 
ligid  economy,  and  never  allowed  myself  to  spend  a  fourpence  for  unneces- 
sary objects  until  1  had  acquired  it" 

In  rather  less  than  a  year  after  the  name  of  Amos  Lawrence  had  appeared 
in  Comhill,  his  young  clerk,  whose  vocation  seemed  to  lie  in  the  direction 
of  gunpowder  and  musketry,  rather  than  in  that  of  Manchester  goods,  left 
bis  clerkship  vacant  for  a  successor,  whose  vocation,  after  events  went  to  show* 
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lay  about  equally  toward  oommeroe,  ootton-spindles^  and  diplomacy.  On 
the  8th  of  October,  1806,  Abbott  Lawrence,  late  minister  to  England,  took 
*down  the  shutters  of  his  brothel's  store  for  the  first  time.  In  one  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  letters,  he  speaks  of  his  new  clerk  as  follows :  "  La  1806^  he 
came  to  me  ss  my  apprentice,  bringing  his  bundle  under  his  arm,  with  less 
than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket  (and  this  was  his  fortune) ;  a  first  rate 
business  lad  he  was ;  but  like  other  bright  lads,  needed  the  careful  eye  of 
a  senior  to  guard  him  from  the  pitfalls  that  he  was  exposed  to.'' 

But  few  details  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  life  from  this  time  to  the  year  1814 
are  now  known.  In  1811  (June  6)^  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  pros- 
perous to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  Her  name  wss  Sarah  Richards,  the 
daughter  of  Oiles  Richards,  whose  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cards 
for  wool  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  that  aptitude  for  mechanical 
inventions,  by  which  the  New  England  mind,  in  later  yean,  has  so  honoiw 
ably  distinguished  itself.  We  learn  from  his  correspondence  that  uo  man 
was  ever  more  domestic  in  his  tastes  or  was  better  satisfied  with  the  refined 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  home.  A  few  days  after  the  Urth  of  a  daugh* 
ier,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 

"  I  am  the  richest  man,  I  suppose,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  the 
richest)  because  the  happiest  On  the  23d,  I  wss  blessed  by  the  Urth  of  a 
fair  little  daughter ;  this,  as  yon  may  well  suppose,  has  filled  our  hearts  with 
Joy.  ...  I  wish  yon  were  a  married  man,  and  then  (if  you  had  a  good 
wife)  yon  would  know  how  to  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  a  parent  I  have 
lately  thought  more  than  ever  of  the  propriety  of  your  settling  soon.  Itis 
extremely  dangerous  to  defer  making  a  connection  until  a  late  period,  for  a 
man  is  more  and  more  in  danger  of  not  forming  one,  the  longer  he  puts  it 
off;  and  any  man  who  does  not  form  this  connection,  grossly  miscalculates 
in  the  use  of  the  means,  which  Ood  has  given  him,  to  supply  himself  with 
pleasures  in  the  downhill  journey  of  life.'*  He  concludes  by  enjoining  his 
friend,  that  Mrs.  L  has  her  eye  on  a  wife  for  him — and  after  describing 
her  accomplijshments,  remarks :  **  that  the  only  objection  to  her,  so  far  as  he 
has  observed,  is  that  she  has  a  few  thousand  doUara  in  cash ;  but  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  remedied,  for  after  furnishing  a  house,  the  balance  might  bs 
given  to  her  relations,  or  to  some  public  institution." 

Six  years  after  the  Groton  boy  had  first  begun  to  do  business  for  himseK 
he  made  a  change  in  the  proprietorehip  of  the  store,  which  he  describes  as 
follows:  "On  the  first  of  January,  1814,  I  took  my  brother  Abbott  int« 
partnenhip  on  equ^l  shares^  putting  fifty  thousand  dollars,  that  I  had  then 
earned,  into  the  concern.  Three  days  afterward,  the  '  Bramble  News'  came, 
by  which  the  excessive  high  price  of  goods  was  knocked  down.  Our  stock 
was  then  large,  and  had  oost  a  high  price.  Ho  was  in  great  anguish,  con* 
sidering  himself  a  bankrupt  for  at  least  five  thousand  dollars.  I  cheered 
him  by  offering  to  eancel  our  co-partnership  indentures,  give  him  up  his  nots^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  give  him  five  thousand  dollars.  He  declined 
he  offer,  saying  I  should  lose  that,  and  more  beside,  and  as  he  had  enlisted 
would  do  the  best  he  could.  This  was  in  character,  and  it  was  well  for  m 
both.  We  still  continue  mercantile  business  under  the  first  set  of  to<?ea> 
turea,  and  under  the  same  firm,  merely  adding,  'A  Go.,'  as  new  partneie 
have  been  admitted." 
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In  aboat  a  year  from  the  formation  of  this  auspidoas  partnership,  peace 
iras  declared  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  soon  after  which  the 
Janior  member  of  the  firm  took  passage  on  the  first  vessel  that  sailed  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool.  He  carried  with  him  the  following  written  advice 
Jrom  his  elder  brother,  which  will  help  to  illustrate  the  morad  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  habitually  acted  : 

**  &Iy  dear  brother^  I  have  thought  best,  before  you  go  abroad,  to  suggest 
a  few  hints  for  your  benefit,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  people  among 
whom  yon  are  going.  As  a  first  and  leading  principle,  la^every  transaction 
be  of  that  pure  and  honest  character  that  yon  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
have  appear  before  the  whole  world,  ss  clearly  as  to  youmelf.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  arising  from  an  honest  course  of  conduct  M^th  your  fellow- 
men,  there  is  the  satis&ction  of  refieoting  within  younielf,  that  you  have 
endeavored  to  do  your  duty ;  and,  however  greatly  the  best  may  fall  short 
of  doing  all  they  ought,  they  will  be  sure  not  to  do  more  than  their  princi- 
ples enjoin.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  consequence,  that  you  should 
not  only  cultivate  correct  principles,  but  that  you  should  place  your  stan- 
dard of  action  so  high  as  to  require  great  vigilance  in  living  up  to  it>  In 
regard  to  your  business  transactions,  let  everything  be  so  registered  in  your 
books,  that  any  person,  without  difficulty,  can  understand  the  whole  of  your 
ooncems.  You  may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  your  pursuits,  and  it  is  of  no 
small  consequence  that  your  temporal  affairs  should  always  be  so  arranged 
that  you  would  be  in  readiness.  If  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  well 
prepared  in  this  poin^  of  view,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  you 
should  be.  prepared  in  that  which  relates  to  eternity. 

While  here,  your  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  meet  my  entire  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  scenes  of  another  land  may  be  morQ  than  your  principles  will 
atand  against.  I  say,  may  he,  because  young  men,  of  as  fair  promise  as  your- 
self^ have  been  lost  by  giving  a  small  latitude  (innocent  in  the  first  instance) 
to  their  propensities  But,  I  pmy  the  Father  of  all  mercies  to  have  you  in 
his  keepings  and  preserve  you  amid  temptations" 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  is  found  this  additional  advice :  "  My  next  and 
constant  direction  will  be  to  keep  a  particular  watch  over  youraelf^  that  you 
do  not  fall  into  any  habits  of  vice  ;  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  yourself, 
I  woukl  moat  strictly  enjoin  that  your  Sabbaths  bo  not  spent  in  noise  and 
riot,  but  that  yon  attend  the  public  wonihip  of  Gh)d.  This  you  may  think 
an  unnecessary  direction  to  you,  who  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
•o.     I  hope  it  may  be ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  do  no  harm." 

Amid  the  growing  cares  of  his  largely  increased  mercantile  operations, 
Mr.  Lawrence  continued  to  find  his  chief  solace  and  enjoyment  in  the  boMim 
of  his  family.  Uis  evenings  were  passed  at  home,  and  urgent  munt  have 
been  the  call  which  oooid  then  have  drawn  him  from  his  fireside.  So  much 
did  the  intereata  of  his  little  household  transcend  all  other  interests,  in  bis 
regards,  that  he  watched,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  ride  of  a  sick  child,  for 
•n  entire  fortnight,  day  and  night,  and  then  had  the  satisfaction  of  wit- 
nessing its  reooveiy,  though  physician  and  friends  had  pronounced  it  hope- 


These  domestic  qualities  of  Mr.  Lawrence  were  soon  to  be  subjected  to 
•He  of  the  aeverest  of  earthly  triala.    In  the  ^ng  of  1818,  Mn.  Lawrenoi 
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was  troubled  with  a  oougb,  which  speedily  became  so  obBtinate  w  to  iodact 
har  to  make  trial  of  the  pure  air  uf  her  huaband'a  native  place.  Within 
two  or  three  months,  he,  in  taro,  wati  seised  with  an  alarming  illneea,  which 
brought  her  to  his  side.  After  a  few  weeks'  watching,  and  when  the  hus- 
band's life  was  despaired  of,  the  wife  was  seised  with  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs.  It  seemed  likely  that  their  journey  of  life  would  tenninate  together, 
but  Hi  that  controls  such  things  had  determined  differently.  Mr.  Lawrence 
slowly  and  imperfectly  regained  his  health ;  and  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1819,  closed  the  eyes  of  her  whom,  a  little  more  than  se?en  yearn  befoie,  he 
had  taken  as  his  companion  till  death  should  part  them. 

Previous  to  this  bereavement,  his  constitution  had  been  greatly  shattered, 
but  after  this  events  his  sense  of  loss  and  mental  depression  became  such 
that  he  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  a  change  of  scene  and  occupation  by 
a  protracted  visit  to  the  Middle  States  and  Viiginia.  On  his  retura,  widi 
health  somewhat  improved,  he  sought  to  direct  his  mind  from  paanfnl  rem- 
iniscences, by  devoting  himself  with  increased  ardor  to  his  businen.  By* 
pursuing  this  coutse,  aided  by  the  Judicious  sympathy  and  kindness  of  his 
brother  Abbott,  and  his  family,  with  whom  he  now  resided,  his  mind  ra- 
giuned  its  tone,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  was  again  the  efficient  and 
successful  man  of  business. 

lu  April,  1821,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  to  Mis.  Nancy  Ellis,  widow 
of  the  late  Judge  Ellis,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  daughter  of  Robert 
Means,  Esq.,  of  Amherst,  in  the  same  State.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected 
as  representative  from  Boston  to  the  legislature,  which  was  Uie  only  occasion 
on  which  he  served  in  a  public  legislative  body.  About  this  time  he  gave 
the  subjoined  valuable  advice  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Frederick  Waleott^  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  son  was  then  a  clerk  in  his  employ,  and  subsequently  became 

his  partner.    ^  H will  have  much  leisure  in  the  evening;  which,  if  ha 

choose,  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  study  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  lay  ont 
such  a  course  for  himself,  as  to  leave  no  portion  of  his  time  unappropriated. 
It  is  on  account  of  so  much  leisure,  that  so  many  fine  youths  are  rained  in 
this  town.  The  habit  of  industry  onoe  well  fixed,  the  danger  b  over.  Will 
it  not  be  well  for  him  to  furnish  you,  at  stated  periodsi  an  exact  account  of 
his  expenditures  ?  The  habit  of  keeping  such  an  account  will  be  serviceable, 
and  if  he  is  prudent,  tho  satisfaction  M*ill  be  great,  ten  yean  hence,  in  look- 
ing back  and  observing  the  process  by  which  his  character  has  been  formed.* 

From  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  tariff  of  1824^  the  firm  of  whieh 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  the  senior  partner,  became  laigely  engaged  in  domeatie 
manufactures.  To  them,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single  establishment, 
is  New  England  indebted  for  the  success  of  that  system  of  manufacturing 
industry  which,  in  multiplying  so  vastly  her  material  wealth,  has  also  de* 
monstrated  the  compatibility  of  female  labor  in  factories,  with  intelligence^ 
relf-respect,  and  many  of  the  refinements  of  life,  on  the  part  of  such  opera- 
tives. Mr.  Lawrence  watched  with  great  solicitude,  the  progress  of  Lowell 
and  other  manufacturing  towns,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  alsa 
in  morals,  religion,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction  and  education.  Churches^ 
libraries,  hospitals,  in  these  communities,  found  in  him  a  munificent  friend, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  exultation,  both  as  a  patriot  and  a  manofactarer, 
that  he  could  point  an  intelligent  stranger  to  ihe  industry  of  Manchestv 
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withont  ito  yioe,  to  tbe  ingenaity  of  BimuDgham,  without  its  sofferiDg  and 
disease. 

For  the  thirty^eight  jeais  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  in  the 
habit,  annually,  of  noting  down  the  amount  of  his  property,  both  as  a  guide 
to  himself  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  settle- 
ment of  his  estate.  In  the  little  memorandum  book  where  these  statements 
were  recorded,  occurs,  under  date  of  January  1, 1826,  the  following  entry : 
"  I  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  busiuesa  during  the  last  two  years, 
ftnd  have  added  much  to  my  worldly  possessions ;  but  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  in  regard  to  them  that  I  did  in  1818.  I  feel  distressed  in 
mind  that  the  resolutions  then  made  have  not  been  more  effectual  i^  keep- 
ing me  from  this  ovar-en^o^sfffieM  in  business.  I  now  find  mysilf  so  en- 
grossed with  its  caresi  as  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  waking  or  sleeping,  to  a 
degree  entirely  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  The  quiet  and  comfort 
of  home,  broken  in  upon  by  the  anxiety  arising  from  the  losses  and  mis- 
ohanoea  of  a  business  so  extensive  as  ours,  and,  above  all,  that  communion 
which  ought  ever  be  kept  free  between  man  and  his  Maker,  is  interrupted 
by  the  incessant  calla  of  tbe  multifarious  pursuits  of  our  establishment. 
Property  acquired  at  such  sacrifices  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  past 
year,  costs  more  than  its  worth ;  and  the  anxiely  ot  protecting  it  is  the  ex- 
treme of  folly." 

A  year  later  he  writes  as  follows :  "  The  principles  of  business  laid  down 
a  year  ago,  have  been  very  nearly  practiced  upon.  Our  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  have  greatly  diminished,  as  also  have  the  accustomed  profits  of 
business ;  but  there  is  sufficient  remaining  for  the  record  of  our  labor  to 
impose  on  ua  incresaed  responsibilities  and  duties,  as  agents  who  must,  at 
laat^  render  an  account    God  grant  that  mine  be  found  correct" 

On  the  first  of  January,  1828,  after  giving  an.  account  of  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  he  writes  :  "  The  amount  of  property  is  great  for  a  young 
man  under  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  came  to  this  town  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  with  no  other  possessions  than  a  common  countiy 
education,  a  sincere  love  for  his  own  family,  and  habits  of  industry,  econ- 
omy, and  sobriety :  under  Gk)d,  it  is  these  same  self-denying  habits,  and  a 
desire  I  always  had  to  please,  so  far  as  I  could  without  sinful  compliance, 
that  I  can  now  look  back  upon  and  see  as  the  true  ground  of  my  success. 
I  have  many  things  to  reproach  myself  with ;  but  among  them  is  not 
idling  away  my  time,  or  spending  money  for  such  things  as  are  improper. 
My  property  imposes  upon  me  many  dutiesi  which  can  only  be  known  to 
my  Maker.  May  a  sense  of  these  duties  be  constantly  impressed  upon  my 
mind ;  and  by  a  constant  discharge  of  them,  God  grant  me  the  happiness  at 
last  of  hearing  the  joyful  sound,  *  Well  done,  good  and  £uthf  ul  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' " 

Few  letters  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  previous  to  the  year  1828,  seem  to  have 
Imou  found  by  his  biographer ;  but  from  that  time  to  his  death,  his  corres- 
pondence, particularly  with  his  children,  is  mostly  preserved,  and  fills  many 
Tolumes.  His  advice,  about  this  time,  to  his  second  son,  then  at  school 
at  Andover,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  other  parents.  He  writes :  **  Get 
the  habit  firmly  fixed,  of  putting  down  every  cent  you  receive  and  every 
cent  yon  expend.  In  this  way  you  will  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
27 
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To  hiB  mother  he  wrote:  **  During  that  period  in  whieh  I  oeoridered  mj 
nooTeiy  ai  herdly  probable,  my  miid  wee  calm,  end  while  in  review  of  ths 
peet|  I  fonnd  many  things  to  lament ;  and  in  ooatemplation  of  the  fhtaie, 
mnch  to  fear,  but  more  to  hope,  I  oould  find  no  other  words  in  which  t» 
express  my  thoughts,  than  the  words  of  the  puUioan,  *  God  be  meicifol  to 
me  a  sinner ! '  AU  the  small  distinctions  of  sects  and  forms  dwindled  into 
air,  and  seemed  to  me  more  worthless  than  ever.  The  cares  and  aoiielMa 
of  the  world  did  not  disturb  me,  beliering  it  to  be  of  small  moment  whether 
I  should  be  taken  now,  or  spared  a  few  yean  longer.** 

For  many  weaiy  months,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  confined  as  an  iuTafid  to  the 
seclusion  of  home ;  but  instead  of  making  his  ill-health  an  apology  for  self- 
indulgence,  he  finds  ocoauon  for  it  to  widen  the  field  of  his  benevolence, 
and  to  deepen  his  conriotion  of  the  necessity  of  doing  aU  Sa  hia  power  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  speaking  of  some  implication  for  aid  from  a  charitable  institstion, 
he  writes  to  his  son :  **  I  think  you  will  find  great  advantage  in  doing 
this  part  of  your  duty  upou  a  system  which  you  can  adopt ;  Ums,  for  in> 
stance,  divide  your  expenses  into  ten  paits»  nine  of  which  may  be  termed 
for  what  is  considered  neooasary,  making  a  liberal  calculation  for  such  aa 
your  situation  would  render  proper,  and  one  part  applied  for  the  promotioii 
of  oljecta  not  directly  or  legally  claiming  your  support,  but  audi  as  eveiy 
good  citiaen  would  desire  to  have  succeed.  This,  I  think,  you  will  find  the 
most  agreeable  part  of  your  expenses ;  and  if  you  should  be  favored  with 
an  abundance  of  means  later  in  life,  you  may  enlaige  your  appropriations  of 
this  sort,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  one  tenth  of  your  income.  Neither  younelf 
nor  those  who  depend  upon  you,  will  ever  feel  the  poorer.  I  believe  the 
rule  might  be  profitably  adopted  by  many  who  have  small  means ;  for  tiiej 
would  save  more  by  method,  than  they  would  be  required  to  pay." 

To  the  same  general  purport,  is  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to 
his  second  son,  at  Andover  :  "  It  is  one  of  my  privileges,  not  less  than  one  of 
my  duties,  to  be  aUe  thus  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  a  drde  of  v«iy 
dear  friends.  I  hope  you  will  one  day  have  the  delightful  oonsoousaees  of 
using  a  portion  of  your  means  in  a  way  to  give  you  as  much  pleaaun  aa  I 
now  experience.  Your  wants  may  be  brought  within  a  very  moderate 
compass ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  waste  on 
yourself  such  means  as  by  system  and  right  principles,  may  be  beneficially 
applied  to  the  good  of  those  around  you.  Providence  has  given  us  unerring 
principles  to  guide  us  in  our  dutiee  of  this  sort^  Our  fimt  duty  is  to  those 
of  our  own  household,  then  extending  to  kindred,  friends,  neighbors  (and  the 
term  'neighbor'  may,  in  its  broadest  eense^  take  in  the  whole  human 
family),  citixens  of  our  State^  then  of  our  country,  then  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world." 

A  subsequent  letter,  written  soon  after  the  preoeding;  speaks  of 
some  of  the  causes  of  his  success  in  business.  "  The  secret  of  the  whoU 
matter  was,  that  we  had  formed  the  halMt  of  promptly  acting,  thus  taking 
ike  top  of  the  tide,  while  the  habit  of  some  others  was  to  delay  until  about 
half-tide,  thus  getting  on  the  flats ;  while  we  wero  all  the  time  prepered  for 
action,  and  ready  to  put  into  any  port  that  promised  well  I  wish,  by  aU 
these  remarks,  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  qualifying  yourself  to 
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•opimt  jo«nel£  The  best  eda<sation  thai  I  can  secure,  shall  be  yoors,  and 
such  faeilitles  for  usefalness  as  maj  be  in  my  power,  shall  be  rendered ;  but 
no  food  to  t>ainper  idleness  or  wickedness,  will  I  ever  supply  willingly  to 
any  oonneetion,  however  near,  I  trust  I  have  none  who  will  ever  misuse 
so  basely  anything  that  may  oome  to  them  as  a  blessing." 

The  great  end  for  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  lived  is  thus  «x« 
prsssed  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter ;  **  The  tenure  of  my  lile  seems  frail ;  stiU 
it  may  continue  longer  than  the  lives  of  my  ohildrsn ;  but  whenever  it  shall 
iplease  God  to  call  me  hence,  I  hope  to  feel  resigned  to  his  will,  and  to  leave 
behind  me  such  an  influence  as  shall  help  forward  the  timid  and  faint- 
hearted in  the  path  of  duty." 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1832,  and  the  early  months  of  1888^ 
it  seemsd  probable  that  he  would  regsin  his  health,  and  be  able  to  resume 
the  active  duties  of  life.  But  this  hope  proved  falladons.  While  he  was 
restored  to  such  a  measure  of  health  as  to  be  able  to  ride  his  horse  almost 
daily  (on  which  ocossion  he  was  constantly  accompaoied  by  some  of  the 
dty  clergy,  without  much  regard,  however,  to  the  denomination  to  which 
they  belonged),  his  lialnlity  to  a  relapse  was  constant.  Bad  news,  annoying 
oocurrences,  anxiety  of  mind,  or  a  slight  cold,  would  so  impair  his  digestion, 
as  to  reduce  his  strength  to  the  lowest  point  It  was  this  unusual  sendtive* 
ness  of  constitution  which  ultimately  induced  Mr.  Lawrence  to  adopt  that 
peculiar  system  of  diet  which  he  practiced  for  the  last  sixteen  yean  of  his 
life.  His  food  was  simple  in  kind  and  limited  in  quantity.  To  avoid  all 
temptation  to  excess,  his  meals  were  taken  apart  from  those  of  his  family, 
after  having  been  scrupulously  weighed.  In  a  letter  to  President  Hopkins^ 
of  Williams  College,  he  says :  *'If  your  young  folks  want  to  know  the 
meaning  of  epicurianism,  tell  them  to  take  some  bits  of  ooane  bread  (one 
ounce  and  a  little  more),  soak  them  in  three  gills  of  coarse  meal  gruel,  and 
make  their  dinner  of  them  and  nothing  else  ;  beginning  very  hungry,  and 
leaving  off  more  hungry.  The  food  is  delidona,  and  such  as  no  modem 
epicurianism  can  equal.". 

Under  all  the  perplexities  and  discoursgements  arising  from  shatteied 
nerves  and  impaired  health,  his  correspondence  oontinuee  to  show  the  em- 
inently conscientious,  as  well  ss  practical  character  of  his  mind.  To  his 
tfon  in  the  country,  he  writes :  "  I  want  you  to  analyze  more  closely  the 
tendency  of  principles,  associations,  and  conduct,  and  strive  to  adopt  such 
SM  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  go  right  than  to  go  wrong.  The  moral 
taste,  like  the  natural,  is  vitiated  by  abuse.  Olottony,  tobacco,  and  intox* 
icating  drinks,  are  not  less  dangerous  to  the  latter,  than  loose  principles,  bad 
associations,  and  profligate  conduct^  are  to  the  former.  Look  well  to  all 
these  things." 

A  letter  to  a  young  friend  is  also  eharscteristic :  *^  When  you  get  msrried, 
do  not  expect  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  is  consistent  with  mor* 
tality,  in  your  wife.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  disappointed.  Be  careful,  and 
do  not  chooee  upon  a  theory  either.  I  dislike  much  of  the  nonsense  and 
quackery  that  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  IntoUeotnal  among  people. 
Old  fStt'hioned  common-sense  is  a  deal  betttnr.  .  .  .  There  was  a  part  <^ 
Boston  which  used  to  be  visited  by  young  men  out  of  curiosity,  when  I  fint 
came  here,  into  which  I  never  set  foot  for  the  whole  Umo  I  remained  a 
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Mm^Mtt.  I  >TOa»d  i^  hiinniii  I  nol  oaly  wkhtd  to  lMq»  tAmtct  ft> 
tmptitioiit  ^ODUDon  in  Uiat  pArt^  but  to  aToid  tbe  appMnnoe  of  oviL  I 
MTtr  wfwttad  it ;  and  I  would  ftdviM  all  young  mea  (o  ttraDgthea  their 
faod  ivioliatioiit  by  nflectioD,  and  to  jilant  doap  and  ationg  the  piinoiplM 
of  ngbti  and  to  amd  tamptatioB,  aa  timo  givaa  tiiam  atraiigth  to  atanA 
ifainatii.'* 

Of  the  aame  oharaoter  ia  the  advioe^  aa  to  mamafs^  which  he  givaa  to  an* 
other  yoang  fiiend :  "  Take  care  that  fancy  doea  not  begoile  you  of  yooi 
nndentanding»  in  aakiag  your  choice :  a  mere  picture  ia  not  all  thai 
la  needful  in  the  np-and-down  hilla  of  life.  The  anangementa  of  the 
hooaehold  and  the  aick-rooniy  have  mora  in  them  to  fmteo  upon  the 
heait^  than  all  the  beantiea  and  honon  of  the  men  gala  daya,  however  ano- 
oaaafnlly  diown  off.  Be  oaraful,  when  you  fish,  to  get  a  hearty  a  aoul.  and 
a  body ;  n6t  the  ahow  of  a  body  that  haa  mere  Titality." 

Aa  yea»  loUed  over  hia  head,  Mr.  lAwrance'a  oonTiotion  of  hia  in- 
debtedneaa  to  the  inatruction  and  example  of  hia  now  widowed  and  van- 
enUe  motheiv  aeami,  from  hia  concipondence,  to  have  been  graatly  deep- 
ened. Writing  to  hia  Mter,  under  date  of  October  26, 1835,  he  aaya:  "My 
thottghta  thia  morning  have  been  much  engaged  vdth  my  early  home.  I 
eonolode  it  beat  to  embody  them  in  part^  and  aend  them  forward  U^  add  (if 
they  may)  a  token  of  gratitude  and  thankfulneaa  to  that  dear  one  who  ia 
left  to  ua,  fcur  her  oare  of  our  early  dayi^  and  her  Chriatian  inatruction  and 
example  to  her  childien,  grand-children,  groat-grand-children ;  each  gener> 
adon  of  whom,  I  truat,  will  be  made  bettor  in  some  of  ita  membeia  by 
her.  It  ia  more  natural,  wheoi  in  oar  weakoeaa  and  wanti  to  turn  our 
thoughta  to  tboae  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  for  aaaiat- 
aace ;  and  thna  to  me  the  improaaion  of  the  blesaing  I  enjoy  in  having  auch 
a  home  aa  mine  ia^  and  the  bleaaing  I  early  enjoyed  in  having  auch  a  home 
aa  mine  waa^  under  my  father's  too^  aay  to  my  hearty  'All  theae  increaae 
thy/reaponsibilitiea,  and  for  their  uae^  thou  muat  account'  I  have  had  one 
of  my  slight  ill  tuma,  within  the  laat  two  daji^  that  haa  brought  back  all 
^eae  feelings  with  increaaed  force;  and  I  look  upon  these  as  gentle  mon- 
itoi%  calculated  to  make  me  eatimato  more  fully  my  blessings  and  my  dutisa. 
Frequently  aa  I  am  admonished  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which  I  hold  my  lifs^ 
I  am  n^ligent  and  carelesa  in  the  performance  of  those  high  and  every- 
day dutiea  which  I  should  never  lose  sight  of  fur  an  hour.  I  have  also 
auch  buoyancy  of  apirita,  that  life  aeema  to  me  a  very,  very  great  bleaaing, 
and  I  do,  at  timea,  atrive  to  make  it  useful  to  those  around  me." 

In  Mr.  Lawrence^a  memomndum-book  of  property,  under  date  of  Beoem 
bar  31, 1835,  occurs  the  following  entry:  "My  expenses  have  been  — - 
thousand  dollars  this  year,  of  which  about  one  half  went  for  persona  and 
obJMta  that  make  me  feel  that  it  haa  been  wall  expended,  and  is  bettor  used 
than  to  ramain  in  my  poaaeaaion.** 

A  letter  to  his  mother,  written  two  years  later,  ahowa  the  habitual  feeling 
which  infloenoed  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  use  of  his  property :  "  This  day  com* 
pletaa  thii^  years  since  my  commencing  business,  with  the  hope  of  acquir- 
ing no  very  definite  amount  of  property,  or  having  in  my  mind  any  antici- 
pation of  ever  enjoying  a  tithe  of  that  consideration  my  friends  and  the 
public  are  diqpoaed  to  award  me  at  thia  time.  In  looking  back  to  that  period. 
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moA  wvimAag  thai  •▼ente  m  the/  oome  along,  I  can  see  (he  good  hand  of 
God  Iq  all  m J  ezpaiiMtoe ;  and  adtnovrlec^e,  with  doep  humiliation,  my 
WEDt  of  gratitade  and  proper  retum  for  all  his  mercies^  May  each  day  I 
live  iii4)reaB  me  more  deeply  vrith  a  sense  of  duty,  and  find  me  hotter  pre- 
pared to  answer  His  call,  and  aooonnt  for  my  stewardship.  The  changes  in 
our  fismily  have  been  perhaps  no  greater  than  nsoal  ia  other  families  in  that 
period,  ezoepting  in  the  matter  of  the  eminent  sHooess  that  has  attended  oar 
effnrts  of  a  worldly  nature.  This  worldly  saocess  is  the  great  cause  of  oar 
danger  in  its  uee>  and  may  prove  a  snare^  unless  we  striye  to  keep  constantly 
fai  mind,  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him,  wHl  much  be  required.  I 
feel  my  own  deficiencies,  and  lament  them ;  but  am  encouraged  and  ve- 
warded  by  the  enjoyvien^  in  a  high  d^ree,  of  all  my  well-meant  efiPorts 
lor  the  good  of  those  around  me.  In  short,  I  feel  as  though  I  can  still  do 
a  little  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  happinem  while  I  remain  here.** 

The  pecuniaiy  embarrassment  in  the  business  of  the  eountry,  in  the  year 
1837,  will  long  be  remembered.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  he  writes  in  his 
diary :  "The  violent  revulsion  in  the  business  of  the  country,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  ruinous  to  many ;  but  so  far  as  my  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  less  than  I  anticipated.  Hy  property  remains  much  as  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Something  beyond  my  income  has  been  disposed  of;  and 
I  have  no  debts  against  me,  either  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  or  individually. 
Everything  is  in  a  better  form  for  settlement  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
I  hope  to  feel  ready  to  depart  whenever  called.'* 

The  foUowing  admirable  advice  was  written  in  an  account-book,  which 
be  gave  to  his  youngest  son,  when  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old  :  "  My  dear  son, 
I  give  you  this  little  book,  that  you  may  write  in  it,  how  much  money  you 
leceive,  and  how  you  use  it  It  is  of  much  importance,  in  forming  your 
•arly  character,  to  have  correct  habits,  and  a  strict  regard  to  truth  in  all  you 
do.  For  this  purpose,  I  advise  you  never  to  cheat  yourself  by  making  a 
fidse  entry  in  this  book.  If  you  spend  money  for  an  object  you  would  not 
willingly  have  known,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  doing  the  same 
thing  again,  if  you  call  it  by  its  right  name  here,  remembering  always  that 
there  is  Ovx  who  cannot  be  deceived,  and  that  He  requires  his  children  to 
render  an  account  of  all  their  doings  at  last  I  pray  Qod  so  to  guide  and 
direct  you,  that  when  your  stewardship  here  is  ended,  he  may  say  to  you, 
that  the  tolente  entrusted  to  your  care  have  been  £uthfully  employed.'* 

To  his  sister  he  writes,  December  22, 1848  :  "  It  is  thirty-one  years,  this 
week,  since  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  account,  and  the  prospecte 
were  as  gloomy  at  that  period  ibt  its  successful  pursuit^  as  at  any  time  since; 
hot  I  never  had  any  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  my  succeas,  for  I  then  had 
BO  more  wants  than  my  means  would  justify.  The  habits  then  formed,  and 
since  confirmed  and  sirengtiiened  by  use,  have  been  the  foundation  of  my 
gpod  aame^  good  fortune^  and  present  happy  condition.  At  that  time,  my 
gains  were  mcnre  than  my  expenses ;  thus  strsngthening  and  encouraging 
00  in  the  steady  pnisuit  of  those  objecte  I  had  in  view  as  a  banner,  Prom 
that  time  to  this^  I  am  not  awaie  of  ever  denring  or  acquiring  any  great 
amount  by  a  single  opscation,  or  of  taking  any  part  of  the  property  of 
any  other  man  and  mingling  it  with  my  own,  when  I  had  the  l^gal  right  to 
do  so.    I  have  had  such  uniform  successi  ss  to  make  my  fidelity  a  mattef 
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of  deep  concern  to  myself;  and  mj  prayer  .to  God  fs,  that  I  may  be  fband 
to  have  acted  a  uniform  part,  and  receire  the  joyfal '  well  done/  which  is 
enbetantial  wealth,  that  no  man  can  take  away." 

The  band  of  brothers,  five  in  number,  who  had,  for  so  many  yean,  gos« 
band  in  hand,  united  by  a  common  affection,  and  rejoicing  together  in  a 
common  prosperity  was  now  to  be  broken.  Their  father  had  early  diaiged 
them  "not  to  fall  out  by  the  way;  for  a  three-fold  cord  is  not  quickly 
broken. '^  This  injunction  had  been  to  them  a  sacred  one.  Whoerer  has 
seen  them  walking  arm  and  arm,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  after  service,  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  feel  "  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

The  17th  of  April,  1839,  the  eldest  brother,  Luther,  then  mayor  of 
Lowell,  while  showing  a  relation  through  the  buildings  of  the  Middlesex 
Manufacturing  Company,  recently  erected  by  his  brothers,  made  a  mis-step^ 
which  precipitated  him  into  a  deep  wheel-pit^  causing  almost  instant  death. 
This  sad  event  was  deeply  felt  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  by  all  who  knew  the 
character  of  the  deceased.  In  a  letter  to  his  sisters,  he  says :  **  Brother  Lb's 
death  may,  perhaps,  be  more  efficient  in  instructing  us  in  the  path  of  duty 
than  would  have  been  his  life ;  and  the  whole  community  is  admonished 
by  this  event  in  a  way  that  I  have  rarely  seen  marked.  The  homage  to  his 
character  is  a  legacy  to  his  children  of  more  value  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
mint»» 

The  character  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  mind  naturally  inclined  him  to  reverence 
for  the  past  He  looked  with  great  distrust  upon  some  of  the  tendendes 
which  an  unprecedented  prosperity  had  begun  to  develop  in  our  country. 
•*  I  hardly  know  when  I  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed  with  a  plain 
truth  than  I  was  yesterday,  while  sitting  alone  on  horseback,  on  the  top  of  the 
redoubt  on  Dorchester  Heights,  and  the  considerations  of  the  past,  the  present^ 
and  the  future,  were  the  subjects  of  my  thoughts,  connecting  the  men  of  those 
days  with  the  present,  and  the  men  of  these  days  with  the  future,  the 
evidence  is  irresistable,  that  there  is  a  downhill  tendency  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  which  in  sixty  years  more,  will  make  us  more  corrupt  than 
any  other  enlightened  nation  so  young  as  ours,  unless  we  are  checked  by 
adversity  and  suffering.  There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  reckless  adventnie 
in  politics  and  religion,  not  contemplated  seventy  years  ago.  How  far  our 
experience  in  self-government  in  this  country  is  going  to  advance  the  cause 
of  good  government,  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  man,  is  yet  a  problem. 
Our  principles  are  of  the  most  elevating  character ;  our  practices  under 
them,  of  the  most  debasing ;  and  if  we  continue  in  this  way  another  gen- 
eration, there  will  not  be  virtue  enough  in  actire  ttse  to  save  the  forms  of 
our  government" 

On  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of  his  commencing  business,  he  enters  In 
his  diary  :  "  My  daily  aspirations  are  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  to  do  what 
is  required  of  me ;  but  the  excuses  for  omissions,  and  the  hidden  promptiufi 
of  pride  or  selfishness  in  the  sins  of  commission,  take  away  all  confidence 
that  all  is  done  as  it  should  be.  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  as  be- 
longs to  our  condition  here ;  wife,  children,  and  friends,  those  three  little 
blessings  that  were  spared  to  us  after  the  fall,  impart  enjoyment  thst  makee 
my  home  as  near  a  heaven  on  earth  as  is  allowed  to  mortals." 
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At  this  tlme^  the  reptitatiOD  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  for  l)ene\'olei)oe,  had  b^ 
came  lo  established,  that  not  only  the  necessitous,  but  such  as  make  a  trade 
of  speculating  upon  the  charity  of  the  liberal,  were  frequent  applicants  for 
his  aid.  So  serious  had  this  annoyance  become,  that  he  felt  himself  ooa« 
■trained  to  deny  himself  to  all  applicants,  who  were  neither  known  to  hiin- 
self  nor  properly  commended  by  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  of 
those  who  solicted  hiii  assistance.  These  memoranda  are  sometimes  both 
quaint  and  plain  spoken ;  —  for  instance :  "  June,  6. — Q-.  M.  called  to  sell 
a  lot  of  sermons,  called  the ,  which  he  says  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished to  do  good,  but  he  repeated  it  so  often  that  I  doubted  him.  He  seems 
to  me  a  ioooden-niOmeg  fellow,  although  he  has  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■   's  cer- 

tlficate.'^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  amiable  traits  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  char- 
acter was  his  absolute  freedom  from  sectarian  bitterness.  Though  con- 
nected with  a  Unitarian  Church  (that  of  Brattle  street),  from  his  first  com- 
mencement in  business,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  numbering  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  clergymen  of  all  shades  and 
tiieological  opinions. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  to  give  even  a 
full  outline  of  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Amos  Lawrence.  His  Diary  and 
Correspondence,  a  work  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  duodecimo,  com- 
piled by  his  son,  was  thought  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the  young,  that 
many  of  the  Boston  merchants  presented  a  copy  to  each  of  their  clerks ; 
one  house  taking  sixty  for  that  purpose. 

"The  publication  of  the  Diary  of  Amos  Lawrence,"  states  a  print  of 
the  time,  "naturally  recalls  many  anecdotes  of  his  life,  and  one  of  a  cer- 
tain remarkable  pocket-book  that  belonged  to  him,  deserves  to  be  repeated. 
We  will  try  to  relate  the  fact  in  the  way  it  was  once  told  by  Father  Tay- 
lor, of  Boston.  On  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  celebration  in  that  city, 
a  large  number  of  orthodox  clergymen  were  seated  on  the  platform,  and 
among  them  was  the  well-known  preacher  to  seamen.  A  remark  had  been 
dropped  by  one  of  the  speakers,  implying  a  doubt '  whether  any  Unitarian 
oould  go  to  heaven.'  Father  Taylor  fired  up  at  the  word,  and  springing  to 
his  feet  he  exclaimed,  in  his  indescribable  manner :  '  No  Unitarian  go  to 
heaven  !  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  that  I  have  this  day 
seen  Amos  Lawrence's  pocket-book.  It  is  such  a  pocket-book  as  was  never 
made  before.  On  one  fold  of  it  is  printed  in  gilt  letters,  '  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  loose  his  own  soul  ?  *  You 
open  another  fold  and  read,  '  The  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
On  still  another  fold  is  printed,  '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  londeth  to  the 
Lord.'  I  asked  Mr.  Lawrence  what  all  this  was  for.  He  told  me  that  he 
rsmembered  that^  as  men  grew  old,,  they  sometimes  grew  selfish,  and  every 
lime  he  looked  to  his  money,  he  wanted  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  prin- 
dples  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  he  ought  to  hold  and  use  his  worldly'  goods;, 
•nd  therefore  he  kept  money  in  each  of  those  folds  of  fata  pocket-book,  for 
■11  good  uses  which  Divine  Providence  might  suggesL  Kow,  Mr.  Chair- 
aum,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  man  who  carries  such  a  book  in  his 
pocket  ?    Do  you  mean  to  send  him  to  hell  ?    Do  you  think  the  devil  and 
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luf  Mftli  would  permit  a  mau  witli  priii«ipl«8  lik«  these  to  enter  bis  do- 
nsiDS  T  Whji  sir,  soeh  dectrioes  osrried*  to  hell,  would  make  an  uproar 
and  revolution  there  more  terriUe  than  oyer  before  known,  and  it  nerer 
oeald  be  easy  till  he  was  osst  out  I  ask  sgain,  what  do  you  mesa  to  do 
with  him?'  Father  Taylor's  question  wss  not  answered;  but  whatever 
trouble  the  oase  he  supposed  might  create  in  the  locality  named,  certain  it 
Is  that  his  own  speech  made  quite  a  sensation  on  the  platform.'' 

Mr.  Lawrence  finished  his  earthly  pilgrimage  on  the  Isst  day  of  the  year 
1852.  All  his  temporal  affairs  had  been  arranged  in  view  of  this  e? ent ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  that  world  of 
love  to  which  he  wss  undoubtedly  called. 

"£eligion  wss  eminently  a  part  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  ittMSpMst— -not  the  re* 
ligion  of  a  dead  faith  only,  but  a  religion  in  which  an  active  faith,  and  the 
works  of  love  and  human  charity  were  united  with  humility,  liis  pestor 
remsrks  of  him  in  his  funeral  discourM,  that '  he  was  a  constant  worahipper 
in  his  (the  old  Brattle  street)  church  for  forty-six  years,  end,  for  more  than 
forty  yeara,  wss  a  communicant,  and  for  ten  years  a  deacon,  which  office  he 
wss  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  continued  ill-health.  His  Diary  and 
Letters  show  a  heart  full  of  reverence,  and  imbued  with  a  Christian  vUaXilff 
that  might  put  many  louder  and  more  clamorous  profesaora  to  shame.' 

He  not  unfrequeotly  sent  to  his  store  for  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  at 
a  time,  in  small  bills,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  his  charities.  He  nevet 
gave  without  due  examination,  and  his  gifts  were  more  generally  voluntaiy, 
than  the  results  of  solicitation  or  personal  appeals.  His  biographer  esti- 
mates the  sum,  which  he  devoted  to  charities  during  his  life,  and  mostly 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  it,  to  be  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  remarks,  that  *  although  many  persons  have  done  more,  few 
have  done  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  means  they  had  to  bestow.' 

Amos  Lawrence  takes  a  place  among  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  waa 
not  a  great  scholar,  nor  a  great  orator,  nor  a  great  politician.  He  had  not 
great  learning,  nor  great  genius ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  wss  a  great  man.  Ha 
had  a  great  hearty  and  any  mind  that  could  direct  it  so  wisely  ss  it  wsa 
directed,  is  a  great  mind  ;  for  wisdom  in  action,  requires  such  a  combication 
and  proportion  of  qualities  that  any  man  who  exhibits  it^  is  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  'greaL'  " 

He  was  a  living  example  of  a  successful  merchant,  who  had  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  business  carew,  risen  above  all  anticipation,  and  hsd 
never  been  willing  to  turn  to  advantage  the  ignorance  or  misfortunes  of  otheia. 
Even  while  an  apprentice,  in  his  native  town,  many  of  his  customers  relied 
upon  his  judgment,  rather  than  their  own,  in  the  selection  of  goods  for  their 
porohsse.  He  never  deceived  them.  What  "Amos"  said  wss  right,  nn 
one  could  gainsay.  It  was  this  sterling  honesty,  more  than  any  other  om 
thicg,  that  contributed  to  his  success  in  life. 
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AMERICAN   SOLDIER 


AOTBiTOnt    AT  FALO    ALTO^  UIAOA    MB   X.A    FALHA,    MOimMBT,  TKli 
CmO    OOIUK),  AND    IN    TBI    BATTLM    IN    THK    TALUCT  Of.  MSUOO,  IMTIE- 
■nOMBD  WITH  ARIODOm  OF 

MIUTABT  UFS,  Df  FBAGI  ANB  IN  WAB. 


Iv  anxioiii  noihen  always  bid  their  pwn  way,  and  if  youqg  nan  poe- 
aaased  a  litUe  more  knowledge,  the  baaiBesB  of  the  world  would  ralfer. 
Botli  oommeroe  and  war,  those  agents  of  oiTilization,  would  be  shorn  of 
reoraits,  by  the  foroe  of  maternal  influence  and  a  vivid  sense  of  the  evils 
vhieh  these  poisaits  are  apt  to  bring  upon  their  followers. 

But  young  lads  are  ignoranti  imagination  .is  active,  and  they  are  often 
hired  on  by  the  charm  of  novelty  to  rush  from  the  quiet  scenes  of  home, 
and  lanndi  forth  upon  perilous  adventures.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
Nature  has  implanted  this  desire  in  young  hearts,  because  the  world  has 
nse  for  them.  Many  fall  by  the  wayside—perish  miserably  through  perils 
by  sea  and  perils  by  land  :  others,  with  broken  constitutions  and  blasted 
hopes,  crushed  by  poverty  and  wasted*  by  disease^  eke  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence ; — yet  the  race,  as  a  whole,  is  benefited. 

Of  this  unfortunate  clas^  I  am  one.  A  little  more  knowledge,  in  my 
start  in  life,  would  not  only  have  saved  me  much  suffering,  but  would  have, 
probably,  preserved  to  this  day  some  quite  r<»pectab1e  gentlemen  of  Mez- 
00,  whom  I,  in  the  way  of  business  in  that  country,  assisted  in  gathering  to 
their  fathers.  By  my  early  ignorance,  doubtlesa^  you  can  here,  at  this  late 
period,  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  American  Soldier,  including  a 
glimpse  at  some  of  the  ugly  shadows  that  are  cast  athwart  it 

My  name  is  C.  M.  RnrBS.  You  never  before  heard  of  it— it  is  unknown 
to  feme.  The  French  have  a  proverb^  that  "  the  world  never  knows  its 
'gfeal  men,'*  This  is  certainly  a  consolatory  axiom  to  such  of  us  as  know 
tiie  world  better  than  it  knows  us.  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1825,  in  Trnm* 
bttll  County,  Ohio,  and  nineteen  years  after,  vis:  on  the  9th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  descended  from  a  stsge-coach  before  the  Monongahela  House  at 
Httsbuigh,  entered  the  clerk's  office,  and  wrote  my  name  on  the  hotel 
legister.  Between  these  dates,  I  had  passed  from  an  infant  into  the  snc- 
eessive  developments  necessary  to  constitute  a  raw  youth,  with  nineteen 
years  edy  of  rural  experience. 

My  business  at  Pittsburgh  wss  to  enlist  in  the  army.  I  had  never  seen 
any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  and  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  army  was  composed  of  the  dUe  of  the  country — that  none  were  taken 
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into  the  service,  but  genHement  fine,  straight,  good-looking  Amerieana*    So 
much  was  my  mind  exercised  upon  what  the  good  qualities  of  mea  must ' 
be,  that  I  greatly  feared,  upon  being  examined,  I  should  not  equal  the  requi- 
site standard.  ' 

At  the  hotel,  I  took  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  ordered  up  my  baggage,  oon* 
sisting  of  an  ancient  hair-trunk,  which  contained  a  few  quite  common  arti* 
cles  of  personal  clothing.  This  was  a  first-class  house  and  was  crowded 
with  guests,  and  as  my  attire  was  seedy,  I  expect  I  was  the  most  plainly 
dressed  of  any  in  that  numerous  family.  On  retiring  to  my  room,  I  thor- 
oughly  orerhauled  my  pockets^  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  only  had 
just  thirteen  cents  !  Well,  here  was  a  dilemma.  How  was  I  to  settle  my 
bill  with  that  money  ?  My  brain  was  so  active  with  the  project  of  enlist- 
ing, that  I  slept  poorly,  and  arose  rery  early  next  morning.  While  stand- 
ing by  the  stove  in  the  ofSce,  I  observed  that  the  clerk  surveyed  me  very 
attentively.  Thinks  I,  you  look  as  if  you  suspect  I  am  about  to  slip  oft 
without  settling  my  bill  I  walked  out,  still  under  the  discomfort  of  his 
sharp  vision,  until  I  turned  around  a  comer  of  the  street ^I  was  in  search 
of  the  recruiting  rendezvous,  which  I  soon  found. 

The  sergeant  saluted  me  very  blandly,  and  invited  me  in  to  see  the  men 
drill  When  they  wore  through,  he  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and  inquired 
if  I  wished  to  enlist  ?  I  replied,  "  Yes."  "  Very  well,"  he  rejoined;  "  have 
you  considered  the  consequences  of  such  a  step  ?"  On  my  answering  in 
the  afiirmative,  ho  continued,  "Well,  as  soon  as  the  lieutenant  comes  in, 
you  shall  be  enlisted."  He  then  went  on  to  state  what  the  pay  of  a  soldier 
was,  his  clothing,  rations,  etc.  When  the  lieutenant  entered,  I  was  duly 
onlisted,  and  all  the  papers  made  out  From  thence,  the  sergeant  took  me 
to  the  garrison,  a  mile  above  the  city,  to  be  examined  by  the  surgeon  and 
sworn  into  the  service  by  a  magistrate.  I  had  some  delicacy  in  divesting 
myself  of  my  clothing,  and  standing  naked  for  the  inspection  of  the  medi- 
cal gentleman.  I  passed  through  the  ordeal,  however,  and  before  night  was 
an  American  aoldier,  sworn  to  serve  for  the  term  of  five  years  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States. 

A  recruiting  rendezvous  is  generally  under  the  chaise  of  a  Ueutenant  and 
a  sergeant  The  duty  of  the  latter  is  to  instruct  the  candidate  in  all  the 
particulars  of  the  service,  so  that,  if  he  should  subsequently  repent  of  it,  he 
can  have  no  excuse.  By  the  regulations,  none  are  to  be  enlisted  while  in- 
toxicated, but,  as  a  general  thing,  no  sooner  does  a  man  make  his  appear- 
ance at  a  rendezvous,  than  the  soigeant  showers  upon  him  a  torrent  of  ful- 
some flatteiy,  takes  him  to  the  nearest  grog-shop,  and  pours  whisky  down 
bis  throat  until  his  pcUriotiam  is  at  the  flood,  and  then  he  is  ready  to  "  'list" 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  very  lowest  foreigners  enter 
our  army,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  better  class  of  men. 

The  first  night's  experience  as  a  soldier,  is  undying  in  my  recollection.  I 
do  not  believe  I  slept  one  hour.  I  lay  in  my  coarse  soldiers'  bonk,  covered 
with  but  a  single  blanket,  shivering  with  the  cold,  and  brooding  over  all  the 
mishaps  of  my  short  life.  I  did  not  like  the  way  things  opened  to  me^ 
being  sadly  disappointed  in  the  kind  of  men  taken  into  the  service,  in  the 
clothing,  rations,  etc.  In  fact,  nothing  was  as  I  had  preconceived.  A  fore- 
boding sense  of  doing  something  wrong  passed  over  me ;  I  felt  as  though  I 
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had  forfeited,  in  a  great  mea8ure»  that  ineitimablo  boon  to  all  Americans-* 
l&miy  I  and  that  I  had  subjected  myself  to  the  authority  of  those  above^ 
whom  to  obey  would  be  degradation,  and  for  this  there  was  no  remedy. 
After  following  up  this  train  of  thought  for  awhile,  I  would  chase  away  the 
phantoms  by  the  reflection,  that  I  would  bo  occupying  an  honorable  posi- 
tion— the  "  military  glory,*'  so  to  speak,  would  buoy  me  up.  I  thought  too,  ji 
that  the  army  would  be  a  good  school  to  me ;  that  if  I  did  not  find  every- 
thing  to  my  mind,  I  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  knowledge  I  should 
gain  of  human  nature  and  the  world.  In  the  morning^  I  awoke,  feeling 
▼ery  bad  from  the  loss  of  sleep.  Our  breakfast  consisted  of  weak  coffee, 
baker's  bread,  and  a  few  slices  of  ham — ^no  butter,  no  milk  for  coffee,  and 
no  kind  of  vegetables.  With  the  exception  of  bean-soup  or  potatoes  some- 
times at  dinner,  this  was  all  the  rariety'of  diet  we  had  at  the  rendezvous. 

AfWr  breakiast,  I  had  issued  to  me  my  first  year's  clothing.  The  next 
thing  was  to  dispose  of  my  citizen's  clothing,  John,  the  cook,  introduced 
me  to  an  old  man,  who  kept  a  pawn-broker's  shop,  and  bought  and  sold 
oast-off  clothing.  I  bundled  up  my  relics,  passed  them  over  to  him,  and 
got  him  to  go  with  me  to  the  Monongahela  House  for  my  trunk.  Here  he 
paid  my  bill,  which  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  seised  one  end  of  the 
trunk  to  help  me  out  with  it,  when  the  clerk,  who  had  scrutinized  me  so 
attentively,  called  out  in  ringing  tones^  "  Young  man,  what  under  heavens 
haTo  you  enlisted  for— why  haye  you  thrown  yourself  away  ?"  I  muttered 
something  in  reply — ^that  it  was  '*my  business."  '^Come  on  !"  called  out 
the  old  man,  pulling  at  the  other  end  of  the  trunk.  **  You  have  entirely 
mined  yourself"  continued  the  clerk ;  *'  you  had  better  have  gone  down  to 
a  steamboat,  and  worked  for  your  daily  bread."  "  Come  on !"  again  shouted 
my  companion,  getting  out  of  patience,  and  dragging  me  and  the  trunk  out 
of  the  door,  from  whence  we  made  for  his  dingy  shop  as  fast  as  possible. 

On  returning  to  my  quarters,  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  gave  myself  up 
to  reflection.  The  words  of  the  hotel  clerk  rang  in  my  ears ;  I  saw  how 
oompletely  I  had  deceived  myself— that  as  a  soldier  of  the  United  States, 
I  was  but  little  better  than  a  slave,  and  with  the  most  abandoned  and  dis- 
gusting of  men  as  associates.  I  thought  of  my  homo  in  Ohio.  Would  I 
ever  see  the  faces  of  the  loved  ones  again  ? 

I  was  the  eighth  of  that  "  batch  "  of  recruits.  The  term  "  batch  "  is  ap- 
plied to  any  number  of  recruits  collected  and  sent  together  to  a  military 
depot.  Two  others  were  afterward  added.  Seven  of  this  batch  were 
Irish;  one  was  a  German,  and  two  only  Americans.  The  Irish  wore  as 
filthy,  debased,  and  illiterate  creatures  ss  could  bo  got  out  of  a  whole  ship 
load  of  paupers ;  they  were  useless  save  to  pour  down  bad  rum  and  to 
quarrel— eventually,  all  of  these  either  deserted  or  were  dishonorably  dis- 
chazged.  The  German  was  a  dirty,  lazy  lout,  of  whoik  I  shall  again  speak. 
Keller,  the  other  American,  was  a  six-foot  Fennsylvaniat.,  who,  like  my- 
self, had  taken  a  resolution  not  to  drink  liquor  while  in  the  army.  A  niu- 
tual  separation  ensued  between  us  two  and  the  others,  and,  as  a  natural 
oonsequence,  a  common  enmity  arose.  The  drunkards  became  very  much 
enraged  against  us,  for  not  joining  in  with  them  in  stealing  and  smu^ling 
liquor  into  the  quarters,  and  swore  revenge  on  the  *'  spalpeens  of  Ameri« 
they  never  attempted  anything  but  once,  however,  when,  in  a  des< 
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perata  Hf^i,  we  toetotellen  «■&•  off  Tietoriooi.  In  tiMr  drankoi  mgle^ 
ih«y  broke  the  furnitareip  yelled  and  Unghed,  and  with  demoiriM  expiea* 
sioDS  OQ  their  oountenancw,  leminded  me  forciblj  of  a  deteriptioa  I  onea 
read  of  fiends  Juat  eraeq^hig  from  paDdemoniiim,  to  Tkit  oar  earth  and  tm^ 
tiff  and  torment  mankind. 

On  January  Idth,  we  learned  we  wave  to  leave  en  the  next  day  for  Kew^ 
port  (Ky.)  Bamoks,  there  to  Join  a  laige  number  of  reomita ;  from  thenee 
the  whole  were  to  be  dispatdked  to  supply  a  defidenoy  in  the  Fourth  in- 
fantry, at  Gamp  Salnbrity,  on  Upper  Red  RiTer,  in  Lonisiaina.  I  eheerfottf 
packed  up  my  things,  and,  aa  I  had  on  my  new,  neatly-fitting  suit,  was,  and 
it  IS  not  saying  mneh,  the  best-looking  man  of  the  batch.  Oar  frish  and 
the  German  were  perfectly  oonfeent  with  th«r  bungling  garments  in  any 
shape. 

As  we  were  paraded  in  front  of  the  quarters  next  morning,  aome  of  the 
boys  of  Pittabuigh— «nd  worse  cannot  be  found  anywhere-— gatiiered  about 
us  by  doaans,  and  followed  us  to  the  steamer,  all  the  while  yelling  out  at 
the  top  of  their  yoices,  " Heroes  the  dirty  segeis !"  "Soger,  will  you  go  te 
work  f^  Then  they  would  answer  the  queation  themaelTes,  "No,  Pll  seE 
my  shirt  first  I"  "  Here,  dirty  soger ;  going  to  be  shot  at — and  mismi,  «A  /* 
"What's  the  price  of  whisky,  soger ^'  eta  And  thus  they  kept  it  up, 
hooting  at  us  aa  though  we  were  a  gang  of  thicTea  on  the  way  to  a  jaiL  I 
am  naturally  '*  thin  skinned,"  and  what  were  my  emottona  on  thia  oocaaien, 
the  reader  may  gness. 

Out  West,  when  they  wish  to  express  contempt  for  any  person,  they  say^ 
"  he's  a  miserable  stem-wheel  affair."  The  boat  we  were  put  upon  was  the 
Queen,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  even  stem-wheel  steamers.  Bhe  was  an 
**  old  tub,"  and  very  dirty.  We  were  put  on  deck ;  a  great  portion  of  her 
weather-boarding  h^  been  torn  ofl)  letting  in  the  cold  and  snow.  A  barrel 
of  biseuit  was  set  on  board.  This  was  to  oonsCstute  our  provision  until  we 
reached  Newport — no  coffee,  no  meat,  and  no  place  to  cook  any  if  we  had 
it  "  Well,"  thought  I,  "  Uncle  flam,  you  are  quite  a  generous  old  fellow, 
after  all !"  Once,  the  sergeant  condescended  to  come  down  from  the  caMn, 
to  see  how  we  were  getting  along.  To  our  inquiries,  if  we  had  been  left  to 
starve,  he  replied,  that  **  the  lieutenant  tdhwei  a  barrel  of  bread  was  enough 
for  us !"  We  had  the  gradons  privilege  of  an  old  stove,  and  ^enty  of 
wood.  At  night,  we  slept  on  some  pork  barrsls,  which  we  packed  around 
the  stove,  and  thus  managed  to  keep  from  fraesing.  I  ooniess,  I  ielt  as  tf  I 
was  an  outcast  from  society — a  criminal  on  his  way  to  iome  penal  colony. 

We  remained  at  Newport  three  days.  As  this  is  a  general  recruiting  sta- 
tion, dxty-five  rocraits  were  roaily  to  go  on  with  us.  AH  were  again  aub* 
]ected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  the  surgeon  at  the  poet.  The  whole  wem 
simultaneously  ordered  to  undress  in  the  laige  sleeping-room  of  the  bar- 
racks.  No  sooner  said  than  done— a  hundred,  nearly,  of  the  genus  homo^ 
of  the  masculine  gender,  stood  forth,  ready  to  undergo  the  seratiniaing  ex- 
amination of  the  medical  inspector.  After  leaping  over  benches.  Jumping 
around,  stooping  down,  raising  up  one  arm,  and  then  the  other,  as  was  com* 
manded,  our  examiner  began  to  thump  us  in  the  breast,  and  beat  us  all  over 
the  person,  as  though  we  were  some  new  kind  of  drums.  He  also  looked 
into  oar  mouths,  examined  our  teeth,  and,  in  ahor^  did  erervthing  but  lum 
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li  liiiide  <mt  Findbig  no  ddbcta^  ht  proBonneed  us  tbie-bodiad  in«i|  and 
oidend  ut  to  dreas.— So  ended  tbie  degrading  aoene. 

With  three  exceptional  I  neyer  aaffered  so  much  from  hanger  aa  while  at 
thia  poet  Take  a  nan  from  cttisena*  life  to  that  of  the  aoklier,  and  hia 
powaia  of  Midaranoe  will  be  moat  effoBtoally  tried,  eapecially  if;  like  mjw 
aaU;  he  be  ai  ihe  tioM  young  and  growing.  Thk  deprivation  of  the  food 
that  government  had  provided,  waa  owing  to  the  raaoality  of  the  fimt  aar> 
feaut  of  the  barraoka,  who,  having  the  management  of  the  buaineae,  with* 
h»ld  onr  fall  rationa,  in  oider  that  he  might  aave  the  floor,  beana,  engar  and 
eoilbe  for  hia  own  pnrpoaea.  I  saw  aome  poor  reoruita  selling  their  apara 
clothing  lo  the  old  aoldiei%  and  then  nwning  to  the  groeery  to  buy  addi* 
tional  proviaiooa. 

We  lefi  Kewpoit  for  New  Orleana  on  the  steamer  Champion.  Aa  deck 
paasengen,  we  were  allowed  to  go  on  tiie  horricane-deok,  where  I  passed 
whole  daya  in  gaaing  upon  the  river  soenery.  Upon  the  great  ''Fa^er  of 
Waters,*'  I  waa  eapeoially  delighted  with  the  gloriooa  panorama,  and  felt 
aorry  when  evening  oame  to  shnt  oat  the  aoonei  Often,  however,  I  would 
remain  nntil  late  at  nighty  aoaroely  knowing  which  moat  to  adasiro,  the  gor^ 
geona  atscRy  vaalt  above,  or  the  broad  placid  Miaaissippi,  hedged  in  on  both 
aidea  by  the  dark  and  ailent  foreata,  and  flowing  in  ever-varying  majeatio 
oorvea  on  ita  retam  home  to  the  gait 

The  reccnita  were  under  the  immediate  chaige  of  Croaby,  an  old  soldier, 
and  a  complete  scamp.  He  kept  back  from  us  our  full  allowance  of  rations, 
that  he  might  sell  the  aoiplus  at  New  Orleanai  aa  we  subsequently  learned. 
Soma  of  our  men  discovered  and  alyly  tapped  a  barrel  of  whisky  with  a 
gimlet,  and,  until  found  out»  sucked  away  at  the  vile.staft  For  two  or 
three  days,  1  had  obaerved  some  of  my  comrades  cooking  and  ^eating  eggs, 
y^FjJrei^f.  Not  being  in  the  aecret^  I  waa  envioua  ci  their  good  fortune  in 
having  the  meana  to  purchaae  auch  a  luxury,  which  I  supposed  they  had 
done  at  aoma  of  the  landings  on  the  river.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  I 
stood  gaaing  at  a  «>ldier  enjoying  himaelf  over  a  large  diah,  my  mouth 
fidrly  watering  over  the  acene,  for  our  alim  fare  had  put  my  atomaoh  ou  the 
**qui  viva,''  moat  anxionaly  hoping  he  would  invite  me  to  share  with  him 
whan  he  said,  "  Reevea,  why  don't  you  cook  yourself  some  eggs  ?•— real 
nice,  old  fellow !"  **  Humph  !"  I  answered,  **  if  I  only  had  the  money  to 
buy  them.**  **  Why,  Ctod  blesa  you,  man  I"  he  rejoined,  "you  don't  want 
■ay  mon^  ;  take  them  like  the  reat— only  be  sly  about  it^  or  you  nsay  be 
oaoghtW  '"Where  do  you  get  them?"  I  eagerly  inquired.  *"  There  I" 
eontinned  he^  pointing  to  a  barrel  that  stood  end-up  amid  a  laige  number  on 
iheir  sides :  **  take  your  haversack  (a  bag  for  food),  watch  your  oppdrtunity, 
slip  along  mae  to  the  wheel-house^  and  get  aa  many  as  you  can."  **  My 
«ye  I"  I  exclaimed,  "and  ia  that  the  way  you  have  all  got  the  egga  you 
have  been  eating  the  peat  two  daya  ?"  It  is  only  neoeasary  to  add,  that  thtf 
oollapaed  state  of  my  stomach  blunted  all  ray  conscientious  scruples^  and  ere 
•ong  I  had  a  realiaing  aense  of  the  efficacy  of  a  good  dish  of  fried  eggSt 
Thera  waa  some  swearing  when  that  pilfering  waa  discovered ;  but  no  one 
knaw  anything  of  it— the  soldiers  had  houghi  their  eg§9 1 

At  VickabuTgh,  a  Bed  Siver  planter  came  on  board  with  forty  negroea. 
The  drunken  aoldiers,  the  smell  of  the  poor  darkeya,  and  the  yelping  and 
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fllth  of  the  crew,  were  all  horrible.  The  slaTee  would  throw  themaelTee 
ground  the  boilerB — the  hands  ditto ;  iioldiere  would  tratople  and  stambb 
oyer  them ;  negroes  would  growl,  soldien  curse,  and  the  hands  yelp— ^l 
forming  a  moet  delectable  scene.  Poor  Wilson,  from  Maryknd,  a  slaro 
State,  I  pitied  him  from  my  whole  heart  1  for  he  was  sick  all  the  waj 
down,  and  to  have  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  vritii  a  pack  of  cotton-field  ne- 
groes, took  him  down  effectually — but  he  lived  through  it  to  see  harder 
times.    Such  is  a  soldier's  life. 

From  New  Orleans,  we  continued  on  up  through  wild  and  pictoxesquo 
scenery  throe  hundred  miles^  to  Grsod  Eoore,  and  then,  by  a  maroh  of  three 
miles,  arrived  one  Sabbath  afternoon  at  Gamp  Salubiity.  Here^  with  twelve 
others,  I  was  assigned  to  company  **  B."  Two  of  these,  Wilson  and  Ins* 
keep,  were  men  for  whom  I  had  formed  an  especial  liking,  and  whom  I 
shall  have  occssion  again  to  mention. 

Camp  Salubrity  was  a  collection  of  log-huts  built  by  the  soldiers,  situated 
in  a  rich  rolling  country,  interspersed  with  dark  gloomy  forests  of  pine^  and 
well  adapted  to  sugar  and  cotton.  The  original  inhabitants,  Spaniards  and 
French,  wert  giving  way  to  an  American  population.  The  mild  climate 
produces  myriads  of  fleas,  red -bugs,  musquitoes  and  chamelions ;  the  latter 
resembles  our  lizard  in  sise  and  shape,  is  harmless,  and  occupies  its  time 
mainly  in  fly-catching.  We  were  much  annoyed  by  the  fleas ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  a  light  a£9iction  compared  to  the  red -bug*— a  sort  of  wood-tick 
that  buries  itself  in  the  flesh,  causing  an  intolerable  itching,  rendered  ten- 
fold  more  tormenting  by  scratching.  The  only  alleviating  remedy  was  to 
grease  well  the  parts  affected.  For  awhile,  every  evening  at  camp,  mi^t 
be  seen  men  and  women  greasing  for  red-bugs,  for  when  this  was  neglected 
a  sleepless  sight  was  certain  to  ensue. 

Our  army  officers  an  mostly  a  meritorious  set  of  men ;  but^  like  all  other 
human  beings,  have  their  failings.  No  kind  of  breeding  will  make  gentle- 
men of  naturally  coarse-grained  men.  Officers  of  this  class  are  generally 
tyrannical,  and,  as  my  experience  taught  me,  almost  invariably  cowardly. 
It  would  be  thought  degrading  in  an  officer  to  be  in  the  least  familiar  with 
the  men.  He  is  never  to  address  a  soldier  as  Mr.^  but  to  use  his  surname 
only.  In  addressing  an  officer,  a  soldier  must  always  call  him  by  his  titl^ 
and  give  the  salute :  his  manner  must  be  perfectly  respectful  and  dignified, 
and  he  is  never  to  enter  the  presence  of  his  superiors  except  on  bosinesa 
Government  designs  that  the  officers  should  exeroise  a  kind  of  fatherly  care 
over  the  men,  and  those  who  do  so,  and  many  there  are  of  this  sort,  win 
their  love  and  gratitude. 

All  fills  is  necessary  to  discipline.  It  is  the  same  at  sea  with  sailorB  and 
their  officers.  I  will  digress  to  give  an  anecdote  I  once  heard,  as  tending  to 
show  how  an  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  an  officer  astoniahes  an  la* 
ferior.  The  late  Lieutenant  E.  S.  Woodward,  of  the  revenue  service,  was 
pacing  the  deck  of  h^  vessel,  when  a  knife,  dropped  from  above,  passed 
close  by  his  head,  and  stack  quivering'in  the  deck  at  his  feet.  The  lien* 
tenant  reprimanded  a  sailor  he  saw  aloft  for  his  carelessness.  He  subae- 
quently  ascertained  he  had  blamed  the  wrong  man.  On  the  first  opportu- 
'  nity,  he  asked  bis  pardon  in  the  presence  of  his  companions.  The  man 
was  so  flustered  at  such  an  unusual  act  on  the  part  of  his  superior,  that  he 
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blushed  and  stammered  to  replj,  but  could  not  utter  a  word.  An  act  like 
this  wins  the  undying  affection  of  the  men,  and  they  will  follow  such  a 
man  to  the  last. 

Many  of  the  young  graduates  of  West  Point  are  perfect  tyrants ;  but  a 
campaign  of  heary  marches,  lying  out  at  night,  and  undergoing  other  hard- 
ships, takes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  these  young  gentlemen  amaziogly. 
Often  have  I  bad  my  blood  boil  to  hear  some  one  of  these  youngsters,  for 
a  mere  trifle,  order  a  gray-headed  old  soldier  to  undergo  a  most  painful  and 
ignominious  punishment ;  yet  there  was  no  help  for  it — to  resist  an  officer 
is  A  high  crime,  and  to  strike  him,  decUK  Tyrannical  officers  are  hated  like 
reptiles.  If  one  is  so  gross  ss  to  be  beneath  the  respect  of  his  men,  the  jx>- 
siticn  must  be  honored.  Often  have  I  heard  soldiers^  in  speaking  of  such, 
say :  "  It  is  not  him  that  I  respect,  but  Uncle  Sam's  cloth  which  he  carries 
09  his  shoulders !" 

The  washing  for  the  men  is  done  by  laundresses,  of  whieh  there  are  a 
few  to  each  regiment  These  are  generally  soldiers'  wives,  and  usually  pos* 
seas  rather  questionable  characters.  Many  a  pure  young  girl,  having  be- 
come enamored  of  a  good-looking  soldier,  has  left  home  and  friends  to 
share  his  fortunes  as  a  wife.  For  awhile  she  would  continue  a  strictly  ehaste 
and  lovely  woman ;  but  life  in  a  camp  is  polluting — temptations  would  * 
come,  and  in  a  few  short  years  she  would  be  changed  into  a  bloated,  sot- 
tishly  disgusting  creature,  too  degraded  for  companionship  with  even  the 
lowest  of  men.  After  a  recruit  Ls  turned  to  duty,  "  guard  "  is  the  first  he  has 
to  perform.  In  time  of  war,  when  near  an  enemy,  it  is  the  most  responsible 
of  all  situations,  for  the  safety  of  a  whole  army  often  depends  on  the  vigil- 
ance of  a  single  sentinel.  It  is  a  great  military  crime  for  one  to^  be  found 
deeping  on  his  post.  Certain  matters  connected  with  the  duty  of  a  sentinel 
in  standing  post,  require  presence  of  mind :  such  as  receiving  aright  the 
officer  of  the  day,  facing  in  the  right  manner,  promptly  giving  his  ordeis^ 
hailing  at  night,  recollecting  the  countersign,  of  whom  to  demand  it,  etc; 
Even  old  soldiers  often  get  into  trouble  for  allowing  the  officer  of  the  day 
to  come  up  before  he  hails,  etc.  When  I  first  mounted  post,  I  was  under 
considerable  trepidation  lest  I  should  blunder.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it^ 
Major' Allen,  the  officer  of  the  day,  came  unexpectedly  toward  me;  my 
beart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  trembled  like  an  aspen,  but  managed  to  receive 
bim  aright.  He  asked,  ''What  are  your  orders  on  this  post,  sir?"  Bless 
tny  soul !  I  could  not  utter  a  word,  though  I  tried  with  all  my  might ;  mj 
chin  quivered ;  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  stood 
as  mute  as  a  dumb  man.  As  it  happened,  the  major  was  easy  with  the 
men,  and  relieved  me  by  inquiring,  **  if  I  was  a  recruit  ?"  My  tongue  then 
obeyed  me,  and  I  answered,  *'  Yes,  sir."  After  admonishing  me,  he  turned 
and  left. 

The  next  duty  was  "  fatigue."  Most  of  the  time  working  parties  were 
sent  into  the  woods,  to  make  shingles  and  clapboards  for  repairing  the  quar- 
ters. When  I  came  off  guard,  I  was  ordered  into  the  woods,  and  went  at 
it  with  a  will.  One  of  the  old  soldiers  saw  me,  and  coming  up,  said,  "  That 
will  never  do ;  you  must  old  aoUier  I"  I  asked  him  to  explain.  "  You 
must,"  continued  he,  "  be  awkward  with  the  axe,  and  act  as  though  you  had 
never  chopped  a  stick  in  your  life,  otherwise  these  officers  will  kill  you  with 
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work.**  I  now  **  smelt  a  moiue/*  and  saw  why  the  other  eoldien  were,  aa 
I  had  thought,  laay.  I  was  ravenous  that  day,  and  could  have  eaten  three 
times  my  rations.  Since  I  had  enlisted,  I  had  not  been  satisBed  with  bat 
two  or  three  exceptions.  I  often  suffered  from  extreme  hunger,  and  would 
beg  food  from  the  cook  or  of  some  of  the  old  soldiers  who  lived  on  whisky. 
This  working  in  the  woods  brought  on  untold  pangs  of  hanger.  Others 
taffered  in  the  same  way ;  many  is  the  time  I  have  seen  men  seiae  a  dirty, 
mouldy  biscuit  that  had  been  thrown  away,  and  devour  it  with  the  eager* 
ness  of  starvation.  And  thus  it  wis  with  me,  until  I  actually  got  starved 
down  to  a  point  that  my  full  rations  were  sufficient.  Thb  was  not  under 
two  years. 

While  hero  most  of  the  hard  stock  deserted,  so  that  we  finally  got  win- 
nowed down  to  a  pretty  repectable  body  of  men.  Lambert,  the  dirty  Ger- 
man, tried  to  desert ;  not  being  very  sharp,  he  was  caught  and  sentenced  to 
receive  fifty  lashes,  which  were  administered  one  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
yelled  most  vociferously  under  the  infliction,  and  was  a  much  better  soldier 
afterward. 

In  June,  two  events  occurred  :  I  was  made  corporal,  and  our  regiment* 
the  Fourth  Infantry,  was  ordered  to  Texas,  hostilities  being  threatened  be- 
tween us  and  Mexico^  We  soon  left  for  New  Orleans,  glad  to  escape  from 
that  flea-bitten  country,' and,  on  our  arrival  there,  were  ordered  into  the  bar-t 
racks  until  the  vessels  should  be  ready.  We  wore  joined  by  the  Third  In- 
fantry, and  Bragg's  company  of  artiUery,  afterward  so  famous  at  Buena 
Vista ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  General  Taylor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  we  embarked  to  oroas  the  gulf  to  Texas.  The 
vessel  which  our  regiment  occupied  was  the  Sophia,  a  slow  safler,  very  old, 
and  a  mere  hulk.  Not  a  berth  was  put  up,  and  we  were  pUiged  to  sleep 
on  the  de^s,  which  were  covered  with  filth.  Our  passage  was  a  stormy 
one,  and  the  crowding  of  so  many  between  decks,  and  the  filth  conaequeni 
from  so  much  sea-sickness^  rendered  it  a  very  disagreeable  voyage. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1845,  when  we  arrived  and  encamped  at 
Corpus  Ghristi.  We  remained  there  until  the  ensuing  Marek,  Corpus 
Ohristi,  t.  «.,  Body  of  Christ,  was  a  miserable  village  of  a  few  huts  only,  a 
mile  or  so  south  of  the  Nueces,  and  in  a  prairie  country.  By  November, 
from  additions  to  our  forces,  we  were  four  thousand  and  fifty  strong.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  government  to  collect  a  lar^e  force  here,  to  be  n^ady  for 
Any  emergency ;  but  when  we  finally  moved  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton,  from  disease  and  death,  and  other  causes— many  sinking  under 
the  dysentery  owing  to  the  unheal thiness  of  the  country. 

A  kind  of  disease  prevailed  among  many  of  the  men  here,  which  was 
called  moon-blindness.  Its  effects  were  very  singular.  Men  laboring  nuder 
it  would  be  stone  blind  when  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  while  at  all 
other  times  they  possessed  their  sight  as  nsukl.  The  medical  men  oould 
not  account  for  it  Like  the  yellow-fever,  cholers,  Tyler-gripe,  or  any 
o^her  epidemic,  the  characteristics,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  ar» 
ever  known.  Our  camp  was  on  a  shell  bank,  and  in  hot  weather  the  ray* 
of  the  sun  were  reflected  upon  our  perK>ns  by  the  shells  with  such  io- 
iensity,  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  suffocate.  The  skin  of  tb* 
dark  oomplexioned  men  became  tanned,  while  that  of  the  light  complex- 
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limed  men  peeled  off;  and  the  whole  army  grew  of  almost  negro  blacknesi. 
Uaring  a  light  skin,  my  face  peeled,  and  I  presume  I  shed  the  skin  off  my 
lips,  cheeks  and  tip  of  the  nose  fifty  times.  This  continned  peeling  at  kst 
changed  into  a  continnoiu  sore — ^many  being  seen  going  round  with  patchea 
f  paper  on  their  faces. 

I  never  witnessed  such  severe  thunder  storms  as  here.  A  sentinel  while 
ne  day  walking  hin  post  with  fixed  bayonet  was  struck,  his  musket  broken, 
the  baml  twisted  like  an  augur-bit,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  man  was  not 
killed.  We  lived  in  tents,  and  ours  were  old  ones  which,  having  been  worn 
oat  in  the  Florida  war,  let  in  water  like  selves.  We  suffered  terribly  iu  the  ' 
winter  season  from  the  cold  rains  and  cutting  winds. 

I  must  relate  a  little  incident  that  occurred  while  here,  in  which  one  of 
our  drummer  boys  and  General  Taylor  were  concerned.  This  boy,  Tatnall, 
by  name,  was  often  tipsey,  and  when  so,  uncontrollable  in  his  propensity  for 
practical  jokes.  A  little  after  dark  one  evening,  old  Zack  was  sitting  in 
his  marquee,  when  Tatnall  came  along  unperceived  by  any  of  the  ofiScers, 
and,  being  on  a  spree,  was,  as  usual,  on  mischief  bent ;  so  he  out  with  his 
knife,  and  rip,  rip,  went  the  cords  of  the  general's  tent,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  escape,  down  it  went  burying  him  in  its  folds.  Tatnall  then  ran 
away  at  full  speed.  As  Taylor's  orderly  was  absent,  when  he  had  crawled 
out  he  came  over  to  Ghurland's  tent,  where  I  was  stationed  as  orderly,  and 
got  me  to  go  with  a  detail  of  men  and  put  things  to  rights.  This  being 
done  and  my  men  dismissed,  he  inquired  of  me,  "  if  I  knew  anything  of 
the  fellow  that  did  it  ?"  Now,  I  had  seen  the  whole  transaction,  and  when 
Tatnall  ran,  he  passed  so  near  me  that  I  recognized  him.  Not  wishing  to 
expose  him,  I  evaded  the  question.  "  General,  I  did  see  some  one  run 
but  the  night  is  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  distinguish  a  man.^ 
'The  scoundrel  1''  exclaimed  'old  Zack,  "if  I  knew  who  it\was,  I  would 
pull  his  ears  sorely .**  And  this  was  idl  that  was  said  about  it  by  that  easy 
tempered  old  gentleman. 

Time  passed  wearily  at  Gorpus  Christi — ^hard  duty  and  plenty  of  it ;  a 
soldier  must  take  things  patiently,  and,  like  a  machine,  cannot  move  except 
at  the  bidding  of  a  master  hand.  We  were  glad  when  the  order  came  to 
break  up  and  maroh  to  the  Rio  Grande.  We  moved  in  two  divisions :  that 
of  Twiggs  on  the  8th,  and  Worth's  on  the  11th  of  March,  1846.  Our  regi- 
ment was  in  the  latter  division.  This  was  my  first  march,  and  also  that  of  -  • 
a  large  part  of  the  troops:  The  first  day  was  one  of  incredible  fatigue  to 
me,  for  I  had  on  an  ill-fitting  pair  of  shoes,  so  that  my  feet  wero  soon  badly 
blistered,  and  I  was  also  detailed  to  watch  a  soldier  who  was  so  beastly  drunk 
that  be  required  constant  help.  At  night  I  was  so  lame  and  aore  that. I 
could  not  stir  without  excruciating  pain.  Thinks  I,  if  this  is  the  way  it  is 
to  be,  I  will  never  get  throuj^h  ;  I  shall  die  with  misery  t 

The  soldier  usually  carries  on  a  march,  his  musket,  weighing  fourteen 
pounds ;  cartridge-box,  if  filled  with  ball,  eight  pounds ;  which,  with  belts, 
bayonets,  scabbard,  haversack,  etc.,  in  all  make  a  weight  of  about  twenty-six 
pounds.  Aside  from  these,  is  his  knapsack,  with  overcoat,  blanket  and  change 
ef  clothing,  which  brings  up  the  total  burden  to  over  forty  pounds.  Ghenerally 
we  managed  to  get  our  knapsacks  taken  into  the  baggage  wagons.  A  soldier  on 
the  match  is  bound  up  by  hia  belts  like  a  barrol,  the  cool  air  cannot  cinsulate 
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under  his  thick  woolen  clothes,  for  he  it  not  in  a  situation  to  throw  opeK 
his  coat  to  the  bracing  grateful  breeze.  We  found  the  large  men  were  the 
first  to  break  down  on  a  march.  The  light  delicate  fellows,  that  a  stranger 
in  such  matters  would  suppose  would  be  the  first  to  giye  out^  were  the  reiy 
men  to  move  with  the  most  rapidity,  carry  the  greatest  burdens,  stand  the 
longest  marches,  and  endure  the  greatest  hardships.  It  is  on  the  principle 
fleen  through  all  nature— strength  never  increases  in  proportion  to  weight  The 
man  who  weighs  two  hundred  pounds  has  eighty  pounds  more  to  carry  than 
one  who  weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty,  yet  his  strength  to  carry  that  in* 
crease  is  by  no  means  in  a  like  proportion.  Small  sized  men  for  a  cam- 
paign are  always  best 

When  it  comes  to  that  especial  duty  for  which  soldiers  are  created,  viz  : 
fighting^  a  man  should  be,  if  possible,  unincumbered,  as  much  so  as  a  laborer 
in  a  harvest  field.  How  would  it  look  for  a  farmer  to  order  his  hands  upon 
his  entrance  into  his  fields  of  grain,  to  put  on  heavy  woolen  clothes ;  then  to 
button  them  up  to  the  throat  over  a  thick  leather  stock,  or  dog  collar;  then 
to  stmp  over  these  a  parcel  of  belts ;  then,  again,  to  pack  all  their  clothing 
into  a  knapsack,  and  stmp  this  on  their  backs  ?  How  much  work  would  he 
get  out  of  them  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  way  that  a  soldier  has  to  do. 
Fighting  in  battle  is  the  most  laborious  work  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mor- 
tal man,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  one  should  be  dressed  accordingly.  Sailor^ 
who  are  differently  situated,  when  they  board  an  enemy's  veesely  often  strip 
everything  bat  their  trowsers. 

The  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Bio  Grande  is  mostly  prairie. 
One  day  we  were  entirely  out  of  water.  The  part  of  the  prairie  we  theu 
marched  over  had  been  burnt  by  the  Indians,  and  a  fine,  suffocating  dust 
arose  from  the  ashes  and  sand,  which  got  into  our  mouths  and  nostrils^  and 
added  to  our  sufferings.  Several  dogs  belonging  to  the  officero  perished  for 
want  of  water,  and  it  was  feared  that  some  of  the  horses  would  likewise 
die.  In  the  midst  of  our  choking  thirst  it  seemed  as  if  the  fates  had  turned 
against  us.  About  noon,  when  man  and  beast  were  nearly  exhausted,  we 
oame  in  sight  of  two  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  "  Thank  <}od ! "— "^  Qood  I 
Good  ! " — "  Now,  we  *ll  drink  1"  was  shouted  out  by  the  poor  men,  sa  eadi 
company  and  division  came  in  sight  of  those  glcHious  sheets — ^" Water! 
water !  '*  wss  the  cry ;  and  as  it  passed  to  the  reiir,  "  Water !  my  God ! 
water ! "  was  heard  from  a  thousand  dry  and  parched  throats.  The  men 
began  to  quicken  their  pace ;  they  broke  their  ranks  in  their  haste  to  get  to 
the  delicious  liquid.  The  officers  tried  to  preserve  order ;  but  they  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  have  stopped  a  herd  of  wild  buffaloes.  Each  man 
rushed  forward  regardless  of  his  neighbor,  and  ere  they  were  within  several 
hundred  yards  of  the  lakes  a  thousand  tin  cups  had  suddenly  been  un» 
strapped  and  fiercely  clutched,  ready  to  dip  in  the  precioos  element 

On  we  go ;  now  we  ascend  the  little  hillock  on  the  edge  of  the  lake ; 
down  we  rush  madly,  blindly,  into  the  sparkling  fiuid,  and  jump  in  where 
there  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  our  cups  full.  We  dip— -we  raise  it  hurriedly 
.  ted  nervously  to  our  mouths.  Ye  Gods !  we  dr —  I  No  we  tUmH  !  it  chokei 
us ;  we  can't  swallow  that  stuff.  "  What  in  —^  is  that  ?  "  said  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  in  his  hurry  had  let  some  go  down,  and  ere  he  had  spoken  the 
whole  truth  fiashed  on  our  minds.     Salt  I  yes,  salt!  and  so  much  so 
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that  pure  salt  had  collected  on  the  edge  of  the  lake^  "Don't  drink,  men ! 
don't  drink  !"  iihouted  out  those  who  had  been  bitten  ;  but  thej  all  had  to 
taste  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe.  If  those  lakes  had  never 
before  been  the  cause  of  any  profanity,  I  think  that  on  this  occasion  they  re- 
ceived their  full  share.  What  bitter  curses  were  poured  out  upon  them  I 
We  sullenly  resumed  our  march,  and  moved  on  for  about  four  miles  when 
we  came  to  a  hole  of  rain-water,  full  of  animalculaa,  manure,  eta ;  it  tasted 
to  me  most  deUcious,  and  I  drank  four  cups,  brim  full,  without  stopping. 

On  the  18th,  having  overtaken  Twiggs'  division,  we  arrived  at  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Somb  Mexican  cavalry  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks  and 
signified  that  any  attempt  to  cross  would  be  an  act  of  hostility.  After  we 
had  got  over,  the  whole  army  marched  in  battle  array  on  the  prairie,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  those  southern  gentlemen  should  they  be  desirous  of  giving  us 
a  brush.  I  was  peculiarly  impressed  by  a  singular  kind  of  **fruit,**  that  was 
here  to  be  found  in  the  chaparral ;  large  quantities  of  human  skulls  had 
been  picked  up  by  people  traveling  through,  and  hung  on  the  bushes. 
These  were  skulls  of  whites  and  Indians  that  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  con- 
tinual warfare  going  on  here  fi'om  time  immemorial.  The  skull  of  many  a 
wealthy  old  Spaniard,  that  had  lost  its  vitality  by  having  been  carried  by  its 
owner  too  far  from  home,  graced  the  limb  of  some  musqueet  tree. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  we  arrived  opposite  Matamoras,  and  planted  the 
United  States  flag  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  next  day,  a  depu- 
tation of  Mexican  ofScers,  dressed  like  peacocks,  came  over,  and  a  conference 
was  held  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  They  threatened  to  fire 
upon  us  if  we  did  not  leave,  hence  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  our  posi- 
tion, and  Fort  Mansfield,  afterward  called  Fort  Brown,  was  built  The 
country  people  began  to  come  in  with  eggs,  milk,  bread,  chickens,  and  a 
liquor  called  "  Muscal,"  and  with  them  some  spies.  Numerous  guerrilla 
parties  scoured  the  country,  so  that  it  became  dangerous  for  single  men  or 
small  parties  to  leave  the  camp ;  these  bands  of  prowling  Mexicans  were 
mostly  banditti.  The  chief  quarter-master,  Colonel  Cross,  was  killed  by 
Mexicansi  one  afternoon,  a  little  outside  of  camp.  A  few  days  later,  a  detail 
of  men  went  out  on  a  scout  under  Lieutenant  Porter,  when  a  heavy  run 
coming  on  rendered  their  flint-lock  muskets  useless ;  they  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  lancers  who  killed  one  man  outright  and  mortally  wounded 
their  lieutenant  Our  men  tried  to  fire,  but  not  a  musket  would  go  off;  the 
lancers  seeing  their  situation  charged  upon  them,  and  they,  panic-stricken, 
lan,  paying  no  attention  to  the  cries  of  Porter  for  assistance.  A  more  fright- 
ened set  of  men  I  never  saw  than  were  those  when  they  entered  the  camp. 
In  their  flight  they  were  separated,  and  came  straggling  in  one  after  another, 
and  no  two  of  them  told  the  same  story.  Poor  Porter  was  afterward  found 
weltering  in  his  blood,  stabbed  in  more  than  a  dozen  places.  On  the  24th 
of  April,  Thornton's  company  of  dragoons  were  attacked,  sixteen  killed,  and 
the  rest  made  prisoners.  Three  days  later,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's 
Texan  Rangers  was  surprised. 

Air  kinds  of  rumors  were  now  afloat  about  the  strength  and  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  curious  lights  were  continually  to  be  seen  during  the  night 
at  Matamoras ;  rockets  were  sent  up,  bugles  sounding,  drums  beating,  eto. 
Our  men  knew  that  we  should  soon  have  a  fight,  but  they  were  calm  and 
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cool ;  a  earaless  nuoonoem  appeared  to  be  the  perradiog  feeling  in  tliat 
little  anny. 

.  Throwing  a  garrison  into  Fort  Brown,  General  Taylor,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
broke  up  the  camp  and  started  with  the  whole  army  for  Point  Isabel,  to 
bring  up  a  laige  depot  of  proyisions  to  the  fort ;  we  arrived  there  the  suc- 
ceeding forenoon,  and  were  set  to  work  building  entrenchments,  while  Cip- 
tain  May  and  other  officers  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country  between  the 
Point  and  the  fort,  to  ascertain  if  possible  where  the  enemy  were  lurking ; 
some  parties  were  detailed  to  load  up  teams,  and  the  rest  worked  on  the 
entrenchments.  For  my  part,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  as  lief  fight  as  not-— otheis 
were  like  me ;  for  with  hard  work  on  the  trenches,  marching  and  losing 
sleep,  and  living  on  bread  and  meat  that  was  unfit  for  a  dog,  I  became  as 
careless  and  cross  as  need  be. 

On  Sunday  morning,  May  3d,  about  reveilld,  boom !  boom !  came  down 
from  the  direction  of  Fort  Brown.  "What's  that?"  exclaimed  a  multi- 
tude of  voices  at  once.  For  the  first  time  there  was  considerable  excite^ 
ment ;  the  officers  and  men  respectively  gathered  in  groups.  It  was  at  the 
time  scarcely  believed  to  be,  as  it  in  truth  was,  a  fight  at  the  fort  The  next 
day  a  party  of  dragoons  galloped  into  camp^  bringing  the  report  that  a  large 
body  of  Mexicans  were  advancing  on  the  prairie.  The  drum  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  troops  paraded ;  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm. 

On  the  7th,  the  army  set  out  on  its  return  to  Fort  Brown,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding about  seven  miles,  we  encamped  beside  a  pond,  where  the  musque- 
toes  and  rattle-snakes  were  so  plenty  that  we  could  not  sleep.  The  next 
morning  we  resumed  our  march,  calculating  to  get  through  if  noihing  pre- 
vented; but  about  noon,  the  dragoons  brought  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  in  force  in  front  "Now  we'll  have  it,  boys!"  said  the  men ;  and,  I 
must  confess,  I  felt  a  sudden  thrill  at  this  intelligence.  General  Taylor  in 
a  few  minutes  ordered  a  halt  beside  a  pond  of  water,  for  the  men  to  fill  their 
canteens. 

Here  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  enemy.  "  Look !  look !  Oh !  look  at 
them  I "  cried  several  at  once.  "  My  stars !  what  a  host ! "  exclaimed 
others.  We  now  advanced  slowly  in  order  of  battle,  occasionally  halting 
until  we  were  within  a  little  over  half  a  mile  distant  from  them.  Their 
appearance  was  exceedingly  grand :  directly  in  front  stood  their  infantiy, 
with  here  and  there  an  interval  of  artillery — their  bright  brass  guns  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  each  side,  stretching  over  the  prairie,  was  their 
cavalry,  with  a  host  of  sharp-pointed,  bright-shining  lances  with  their  pen* 
dants  of  red  and  blue.  Vast  masses  of  infantry,  in  rear  of  their  front  line^ 
were  moving  into  different  positions  for  the  coming  fray,  and  their  field* 
officers  were  galloping  up  and  down,  giving  out  their  respective  ordera^ 
When  all  was  completed,  their  army  stood  perfectly  still ;  their  right  rest- 
ing on  a  dense  thicket  of  chaparral,  and  their  left  stretching  across  the  road« 
and  protected  at  the  end  by  a  swamp.  Their  whole  line  was  about  ooe 
mile  in  length ;  they  had  eleven  field-pieces  and  about  six  thousand  men* 
It  was  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle — those  Mexicans  on  the  field  of  Palo 
Alto. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  little  army.  Our  regiments,  from  sickness  and 
other  causes,  had  not  over  one- half  of  the  usual  number  of  men,  and  hem 
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we  were  on  tlie  day  of  battle  in  a  muerably  weak  condition.  The  company 
to  which  I  belonged,  *'  B,"  had  only  sixteen  bayonets.  We  had  nine  regi- 
ments, and  they  numbered,  officers  and  all,  but  a  little  over  twenty-two 
hundred  men;  but  there  was  a  self-reliance  among  them  that  seemed  to 
angivr  success.  No  boasting  was  heard,  none  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
brush  with  the  enemy ;  good  soldiers  never  boast  of  what  they  are  going  to 
do  or  have  done,  nor  speak  in  terms  of  derision  of  their  enemy.  I  have 
heard  boasting  braggarts,  with  oa^^ha,  swear  "  I  '11  fix  'em !  I  '11  put  them 
through!"  and  then,  when  ^he  balls  were  Hying  thick  and  fast,  I  have  seen 
these  same  men  hide  in  ditches  or  behind  rocks,  crying  like  children.  Good 
loldiere  feel  as  if  they  were  in  a  situation  that  was  disagreeable — that  they 
had  rather  not  be  in  such  business,  but  a  sense  of  duty  impels  them  on — a 
strong  sense  of  honor  not  to  disgrace  their  country  and  flag.  It  is  said  thafc 
a  soldier  is  a  mere  mercenary  machine  :  this  is  not  so,  for  the  more  charac- 
ter and  mind  a  man  has  the  better  is  he  as  a  soldier.  In  our  battles  in 
Mexico,  I  believe  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  as  thoroughly  beaten  if 
half  the  officers  had  been  absent  It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  material  of 
his  army  that  led  General  Taylor  to  say  to  General  La  Vega,  that  "  all  his 
men  were  generals."  Each  man  went  into  and  fought  a  battle  as  though 
everything  depended  upon  his  individual  exertions ;  and  it  is  this  sentiment 
that  nerves  men  to  invincibility.  It  is  very  common  to  say  that  this  officer 
did  so  and  so — that  officer  took  such  a  battery — when,  in  truth,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  whole  business  was  done  ere  they  oame  up,  and  they  had  to 
walk  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  soldiers  before  they  could  claim  the 
honor.  "  To  him  that  hath,  much  shall  be  given,"  peculiarly  applies  in 
such  cases. 

General  Taylor,  for  simple  hard  fighting,  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  he 
knew  little  of  tacttcs,  rarely  put  any  military  evolution  in  practice,  and  had 
not  the  confidence  of  the  army  like  Worth  and  Scott  In  this  battle  we 
had  two  light  batteries — Ringgold's  and  Duncan's-— of  four  pieces  each,  and 
two  eighteen-pound  iron  guns,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Churchill, 
and  the  battle  was  mainly  fought  with  artillery.  The  eighteen-pounders 
were  on  the  right  of  our  regiment,  which  was  near  the  center  of  our  line ;  I 
was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  regiment  Churchill's  guns  were  each%rawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen.  A  Texan  boy  drove  one  of  the  teams  ;^  as  wo  were 
coming  into  position  his  coolness  was  remarkable,  and  his  talk  to  his  oxen 
amusing.  *'Go  along,  buck  !"  he  said,  '*if  you're  killed,  you  are  fat  and 
will  make  good  beef."  When  all  was  ready,  both  armies  stood  still  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  each  waiting  for  the  other  to  begin  the  work  of  death, 
and  during  this  time,  I  did  not  see  a  single  man  of  the  enemy  move ;  they 
%tood  like  statues. 

We  remained  quiet  with  two  exceptions ;  General  Taylor,  followed  by 
bia  staff,  rode  from  left  to  right  at  a  slow  pace,  with  his  right  leg  thrown 
over  like  a  woman,  and  as  he  passed  each  regiment,  he  spoke  words  of  en- 
couragement I  know  not  what  he  said  to  the  others,  but  when  he  came 
*ip  to  where  we  stood,  he  looked  steadily  at  us ;  I  suppose,  to  see  what  effect 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  had  upon  us,  and,  as  he  gazed, 
he  said:  '*The  bayonet,  my  hardy  codes!  the  bayonet  is  the  thing !*^  The 
)ther  occasion  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  Engineers,  who  volun- 
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taered  to  gallop  along  the  enemy's  line,  in  front  of  both  armies,  and  oonnt 
their  gmis ;  and  ao  close  did  he  go,  that  he  might  have  been  shot  a  hundred 
times.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  enemy,  doubtlees  thinking  he  had  8om« 
communication  to  make,  rode  out  to  meet  him ;  Blake,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  but  rode  on,  and  then  returned  and  reported  to  Ti^lor. 

Thus  stood  those  two  belligerent  armies,  fiioe  to  face.  What  were  the 
feelings  of  those  thousands !  How  many  thoughts  and  fears  were  crowded 
into  thoee  few  moments !  Look  at  our  men !  a  clammy  sweat  is  settled  all 
over  faces  slightly  pale,  not  from  cowardly  fear,  but  from  an  awful  sense  of 
peril  combined  with  a  determination  not  to  flinch  from  duty.  These  are  the 
moments  in  which  true  soldiers  resign  themselves  to  their  fste,  and  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  whatever  may  befall  them  they  will  act 
vrith  honor;  these  are  the  moments  when  the  absolute  coward  suffers  mora 
than  death-^when,  if  not  certain  he  would  be  ahot  in  his  tracks,  he  would 
turn  and  flee.  Fighting  is  very  hard  work ;  the  man  who  has  passed 
through  a  two  hours'  fight,  has  lived  through  a  great  amount  of  mental  and 
phybical  labor.  At  the  end  of  a  battle  I  always  found  that  I  had  perspired 
so  profusely  as  to  wet  throogh  all  my  thick  woolen  clothing,  and  when  I 
had  got  cool,  I  was  as  sore  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  all  over  with  a  club. 
When  the  battle  commences,  the  feelings  undei^o  a  change.  Reader,  did 
you  ever  see  your  house  on  fire  ?  if  so,  it  was  then  you  ntshed  into  great 
danger ;  it  was  then  you  went  over  places,  climbed  up  walls,  lifted  heavy 
loads,  which  you  never  could  have  done  in  your  cooler  moments ;  you  then 
have  experienced  some  of  the  excitement  of  a  soldier  in  battle.  I  always 
knew  my  danger— that  at  any  moment  I  was  liable  to  be  killed,  yet  such 
was  ray  excitement  that  I  neVer  fully  realized  it.  All  men  are  not  alike ; 
some  are  cool ;  some  are  perfectly  wild  or  crazy ;  others  are  so  prostrated 
by  fear  that  they  are  completely  unnerved— an  awful  sinking  and  relaxation 
of  all  their  eneigies  takes  place,  pitiable  to  behold ;  they  tremble  like  an 
aspen,  slink  into  ditches  and  covert  places,  cry  like  children,  and  are  totally 
insensible  to  shame— dead  to  every  emotion  but  the  overwhelming  fear  of 
instant  death.     We  had  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  such  in  our  army. 

As  the  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the 
ooolness  of  our  men  ;  there  they  stood,  chewing  bits  of  biscuit,  and  talking 
about  the  Mexicans — some  wondering  if  they  would  fight ;  otherv  allow- 
ing that  they  would,  and  like  demons,  etc.  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  artilleiy 
of  the  enemy,  and  happened  to  be  looking  toward  their  right-wing,  when 
suddenly  a  white  curl  of  smoke  sprang  up  there  from  one  of  their  gunS)  and 
then  I  saw  the  dust  fiy  some  distance  in  front  where  the  ball  struck.  In* 
stantly  another,  and  then  another  rich  curl  of  smoke  arose,  succeeded  by  a 
booming  sound,  and  the  shot  came  crashing  toward  us.  The  enemy  fired 
very  rapidly,  and  their  bolls  knocked  the  dust  about  us  in  all  directiona-* 
some  went  over  our  heads,  others  struck  the  ground  in  front  and  bounded 
away. 

Our  batteries  now  went  to  work,  and  poured  in  upon  them  a  perfSoct  storm 
of  iron ;  Lieutenant  Ghurehill  and  his  men  began  with  his  eighteen-po*.nd* 
en,  and  when  the  first  was  fired,  it  made  such  a  loud  report  that  our  men 
gave  a  spontaneous  shoet,  which  seemed  to  inspire  us  with  renewed  oonfi- 
*ence.    I  could  hear  every  word  the  lieutenant  said  to  his  men.    When  the 
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first  sbot  was  fired,  he  watched  the  ball,  saying,  *'  Too  high,  men ;  tr/  nn- 
other  I" — "too  low,  men ;  try  again — the  third  time  is  the  charm  I"  The 
ihird  shot  was  fired,  and  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  dreadful  effect  of  tha 
and  the  following  shots.  '*  That's  it,  my  boys  I"  shouted  Churchill,  jump- 
ing np  about  two  feet;  ''yon  have  them  now!  keep  her  at  thatl"  and  so 
they  did,  and  e^ery  shot  tore  complete  lanes  right  through  the  enemy's 
lines ;  but  they  stood  it  manfully.  The  full  chorus  of  battle  now  raged  ; 
twenty-three  pieces  of  artillery  belched  forth  their  iron  hail. 

We  were  ordered  to  lie  down  in  the  grass  to  avoid  the  shot ;  this  puzzled 
the  enemy,  and  they  could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  us,  making  our 
loss  very  small.  While  in  this  position,  a  six-pound  ball  grazed  the  head 
of  Wickes,  of  G  company,  who  yelled  ''I'm  killed  1"  Many  were  the 
narrow  escapes:  one  ball  came  within  six  inches  of  my  left  side.  Th» 
force  of  the  shot  was  tremendous ;  a  horse's  body  was  no  obstacle  at  all ; 
a  man's  leg  was  a  mere  pipe-stem.  I  watched  the  shot  as  it  struck  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  the  dust  fiew.  In  about  an  hour, 
the  grass  caught  on  fire,  and  the  clouds  of  smok^  shut  out  the  opposing 
annies  from  view.  We  had  not  as  yet  lost  a  man  from  our  regiment  In 
the  obscurity,  the  enemy  changed  their  line,  and  the  eighteen -pounders, 
•Of  ported  by  our  regiment,  took  a  new  position  on  a  little  rise  of  ground. 
As  we  moved  on  to  the  spot,  a  six-pound  shot  carried  away  the  lower  jaw 
of  Captain  Page,  and  then  took  off  a  man's  head  on  the  right,  as  clean  as  if 
with  a  knife.  The  blood  of  poor  Page  was  the  first  blood  I  saw  ;  he  was 
knocked  down  in  the  grass,  and  as  he  endeavored  to  raise  himself,  he  pre- 
sented such  a  ghastly  spectacle  that  a  sickly,  fainting  sensation  came  over 
mo,  and  the  memory  of  that  sight  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  my  dying  day. 
Corporal  Howard  was  literally  covered  all  over  his  back  with  the  blood  and 
bndns  of  private  Lee's  head,  and  Lieutenant  Wallen,  who  was  near  Page, 
bad  a  tooth,  either  out  of  the  head  of  Page  or  of  Lee,  driven  clear  through 
the  back  of  his  coat  so  that  it  pierced  the  skin ;  he  thought  he  was  shot 
A  little  later.  Major  Ringgold  was  mortally  wounded,  at  his  battery ;  I  saw 
him  just  after  it  The  shot  had  torn  away  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  his 
l^ghs ;  its  force  was  tremendous,  cutting  off  both  his  pistols  at  the  locks, 
and  also  the  with^  of  his  horse — a  splendid  steed  which  was  killed  to 
relieve  him  of  his  misery.  The  enemy  tried  hard,  but  without  avail,  to  hit 
oar  eighteeo-pounders.  The  battle  continued  until  night  put  an  end  to  the 
•cene.  We  bivouacked  where  we  were,  and  laid  on  our  arms ;  we  slept, 
however,  but  little,  thinking  that  we  might  be  attacked  in  our  sleep. 

During  the  battle,  many  were  the  remarks  of  the  men  upon  its  incidents ; 
when  the  balls  began  to  whistle  over  our  heads,  one  who  was  not  very 
bright  sang  out,  "I  declare,  I  believe  they  are  firing  haUs!**  This  single 
speech  produced  an  explosion  of  laughter,  and,  afterward,  we  teased  the 
fellow  so  about  it  that  he  almost  hated  himselL  I  was  much  amused  at  the 
conduct  of  one  of  our  men,  by  birth  a  Prussian,  and  from  his  actions  it  was 
evident  he  had  rather  have  been  in  Prussia  than  there.  When  a  ball  struck 
near  him  he  made  some  of  the  most  accomplished  of  bows ;  one  shot,  in  its 
wicked  fancy,  knocked  a  large  mass  of  grass,  with  its  roots  and  dust,  plump 
isto  his  face  and  breast  Between  the  force  of  the  sod  and  his  fright^  he 
went  pitching  backward  into  a  small  water-hole ;  I  thought  he  was  goa 
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rare  enough ;  but  presently  he  arose,  pale  and  trembling,  and  when  w« 
•aw  he  was  unhurt,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  hearty  laugh.  An  officer,  near 
JIB,  I  noticed  laboring  under  considerable  excitement;  he  was  pale  and 
oovered  with  perspiration,  which,  however,  did  not  indicate  any  want  of 
braTcry.  A  major  in  the  vicinity  of  our  position,  was  a  subject  of  contempt 
to  the  men ;  he  was  evidently  a  sleepy,  don't-care  sort  of  a  man,  and  had,  it 
seemed  to  me,  but  a  poor  idea  of  military  tactics.  I  believe  he  did  not 
give  or  repeat  a  single  order  during  the  whole  action ;  for  all  the  good  he 
did  there,  he  might  as  well  have  been  in  New  Orleans.  Men  would  prefer 
to  sec  an  officer  do  something— either  act  bravely  or  cowardly — ^this  major 
did  neither ;  but  sat  on  his  horse  in  a  perfectly  listless  manner,  and  had  no 
control  over  his  animal  which  followed  along  with  the  troops.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  might  have  done  had  the  horse  taken  a  notion  to  desert ; 
but  of  all  the  contemptible  objects,  be  was  the  cap-sheaf — he  had  not  even 
the  ambition  to  draw  his  sword ;  there  he  sat,  his  hands  swinging  by  his 
side,  his  eyes  set,  his  mouth  wide  open,  like  a  dolt 

The  enemy  had  been  very  severely  handled,  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
our  vtillery.  The  gunners  went  into  it  more  like  butchers  than  military 
men ;  each  man  stripped  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  tied  his  sus- 
penders around  his  waist ;  they  all  wore  red  flannel  shirts^  and,  therefore, 
were  in  uniform.  To  see  them  limbering  and  unlimbering,  firing  a  few 
•hots,  then  dashing  through  the  smoke,  and  then  to  fire  again  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  partly  hid  from  view  by  dense  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke^ 
with  their  dark-red  shirts  and  naked  arms,  yelling  at  every  shot  they  made^ 
reminded  me  of  a  band  of  demons  rather  than  of  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  the  sun  rose  in  splendor.  The  enemy  bar- 
ing retired  into  the  chaparral,  we  resumed  our  march  toward  the  fort  On 
arriving  at  the  position  the  enemy  had  occupied  the  day  before^  the  soeno 
was  shocking  ;  here  lay  a  beautiftil  black  horse  and  rider,  both  dead  ;  a  little 
beyond  was  a  heap  of  artillery-men  horribly  mangled,  some  enurely  head* 
less,  othere  with  their  bowels  torn  out,  and  again  others  with  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  sometimes  both,  shot  away.  One  man,  I  noticed,  had  been  shot  i|^  a 
singular  manner ;  the  ball  must  have  bounded,  and,  as  it  was  rising,  struck 
its  victim  about  his  right  haunch,  then  passing  up  diagonally  through  his 
body,  came  out  under  his  left  arm.  The  positions  of  the  dead  were  in 
many  instances  peculiar ;  some  in  their  death-agonies  had  caught  with  their 
hands  in  the  grass,  and  thus  died ;  some  were  in  a  kind  of  sitting  posture : 
the  countenances  of  some  were  horribly  distorted,  others  had  a  smile— <an 
absolute  laugh.  The  enemy  had  left  behind  a  part  of  their  wounded ;  one 
poor  fellow  who  appeared  to  be  quite  intelligent,  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
ankle :  when  we  came  near  him,  he  called  out  piteously,  **Bueno  Amtri^ 
emo '  Agua^  Setwr  I  agua,  Setwr  I " — Good  American  I  Water,  sir !  water, 
•ir !  We  ran  and  offered  him  oar  canteena,  and  gave  him  biscuit,  for  which 
he  appeared  grateful 

Our  advance  guard  had  been  through,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemj 
were  posted  at  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  a  few  miles  off.  A  ravine  herV  crossed 
the  road,  and  on  each  side  it  was  skirted  with  dense  chaparral ;  the  ravine 
was  occupied  by  their  artillery.  We  marched  on  the  narrow  road  through 
the  chafij^rral  toward  their  position.    The  battle  commenced  with  those  in 
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adTanee.  The  MIb  began  to  crash  through  the  woods  over  our  heads,  when 
our  regiment  deployed  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  ad* 
▼anced  throngh  the  chaparral  toward  the  enemy,  whom  we  could  not  then 
see.  Ideutonant  Haller  called  out^  "Fourth  and  Fifth  Infantry,  charge!" 
Both  regiments,  responded  with  a  cheer,  and  rushed  on.  In  a  few  paces  we 
came  to  a  small  pond,  and  here  I  had  my  first  chance  for  a  shot  at  the 
M cxicans^  who  were  in  lin«  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  were  pouring  their 
balls  right  into  our  faces.  The  bushes  screened  all  below  their  waists.  I 
kneeled  down  on  my  right  knee,  cooked  my  musket,  and  brought  it  to  an 
aim  on  the  mass  in  front  of  me,  making  my  first  shot  at  the  human  family. 
I  fired  four  shots  in  this  manner,  the  branches  in  the  meanwhile  dropping 
off  and  the  dust  springing  up  all  about  me  from  the  shot  of  my  friends 
across  the  little  wator.  The  word  was  then  given  to  charge,  and  we  dashed 
into  the  water  which  took  me  about  half- thigh  deep ;  .when  in  the  middle, 
a  ball,  just  grazed  my  right  ear,  and  another  struck  a  lieutenant  by  me  in 
the  right  arm.  The  Mexicans  broke  and  ran,  and  we  continued  charging 
along  the  pond  until  we  came  to  where  their  guns  were  stationed.  Here 
our  troopfiy  of  different  regiments,  got  mixed  up.  The  Mexicans  fought 
desperately,  and  many  were  slain. 

When  our  infantry  closed  upon  their  artillery,  some  of  our  men  were 
killed  by  shot  from  Duncan's  battory,  which  remained  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ravine.  The  fight  was  now  confined  to  this  central  position  ;  their  guns 
on  the  right  and  left  of  it  having  been  taken.  Here  stood  General  La 
Yega  almost  alone,  his  men  having  been  shot  down  around  him  from  the 
combined  effects  of  our  infantry  on  the  right  and  left,  and  Duncan's  battery 
in  front  Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  infantry  of  all  the  regiments  there  ' 
engaged  rushed  in  upon  La  Vega's  position,  Captain  May  charged  with 
the  dragoons  who  received  the  last  gun  that  the  enemy  fired ;  but  before 
the  dragoons  had  got  up.  La  Vega  was  captured  with  a  large  number  of  the 
ofiScers  and  men  of  the  enemy.  The  dragoons  charged  clear  past  this  pointy 
and  having  received  a  heavy  volley  from  the  enemy's  infantry  and  cavaliy 
who  were  rallying  beyond.  May  ordered  a  retreat  As  he  was  returning,  La 
Vega,  already  a  prisoner  and  held  as  such  by  the  infantry,  judging  that  May 
was  a  superior  officer,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him.  Thus  Captain  May  got 
credit  for  what  he  never  did,  and  thus  drops  into  non-entity  that  great  story 
mbout  May's  charge,  which  in  reality  effected  nothing. 

After  those  guns  were  captured,  about  thirty  of  us  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
.  letreating  enemy  until  we  came  upon  an  open  space  of,  perhaps,  two  acres ; 
here  we  found  a  large  pack  of  mules  and  the  abandoned  tent  of  General 
Arista ;  we  stopped  a  moment^  and  then  continued  on  the  road  until  we 
were  charged  by  the  lancers.  Lieutenant  Hays  sang  out,  "  They  are  too 
strong  for  us,  boys !— retreat  I  retreat  I "  which  we  did  for  a  short  pace,  and 
then  faced  the  enemy.  The  lancers  came  down  upon  us,  when  we  poured 
in  a  volley  which  sent  them  back.  Lieutenant  Cochrane,  instead  of  coming 
on  with  us,  ran  behind  a  small  clump  of  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  when  a  lancer  rode  up  and  deliberately  tanced  him.  We  reloaded, 
and  on  they  came  again,  bedded  by  an  officer  mounted  on  a  splendid  white 
horse.  Some  one  sang  out,  *'  Shoot  that  man  on  the  white  horee  I "  We 
poured  in  another  volley,  and  down  went  both  horse  and  lider,  beside 
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nnmeroiu  others ;  among  tbem  wm  the  mAn  that  had  killed  Lieutenant 
Oochraneb  I  went  oat  and  picked  up  hit  lanoe ;  it  was  ooTered  with  th« 
blood  of  the  poor  lieutenant  At  this  moment  came  up  our  light  arUUeiy 
and  the  dragoooB^  who  pursued  the  enemj  to  the  river  where  many  were 
drowned  in  croasing;  and  thus  was  ende^  the  battle  of  Beaaca  de  la 
Palma. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  I  never  heard  such  shooting  as  came  from  our 
men ;  thej  seemed  nearly  crazy  with  joy.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  what  a  victory  we  had  won.  The  next  day  we  camped  at  Foit 
Brown.  We  had  left  our  knapsacks  at  the  fort  when  we  departed  for  Point 
Isabel,  and  now  many  of  our  articles  were  missing;  some  men  found 
nothing,  tthers  not  half  of  their  things,  and  others  wort  than  they  had  left. 
During  the  bomfaaidment  our  knapsacks  had  been  taken  to  help  build 
bomb*proo&.     I  was  at  this  time  made  sergeants 

Preparations  were  made  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  enemy's  country. 
General  Arista  was  in  Matamoras,  and  we  expected  opposition  to  our  land- 
ing. Our  whole  pontoon  train  consisted  of  one  dilapidated  old  boat,  and 
where  that  came  from  I  know  not  It  would  carry  just  one  company,  and 
oun  was  the  one  selected  to  cross  first  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
May  the  embarkation  commenced.  When  we  struck  the  Mexican  shore 
Captain  Buchanan  was  the  first  man  to  set  foot  in  Mexico,  in  the  capacity 
of  conqueror,  and  I  myself  was  the  second.  As  soon  ss  we  got  out,  the  boat 
xetumed,  and  we  posted  ourselves  in  a  cornfield,  looking  out  for  the  enemy, 
who,  however,  unknown  to  us,  were  then  on  the  full  retreat  for  Monterey  ; 
we,  therefore,  soon  had  quiet  possession  of  Matamoras. 

This  was  the  time  that  the  enemy  should  have  been  followed  up ;  if  our 
politicians  at  Washington  had  possessed  genuine  energy,  they  would  have 
finished  this  war  in  half  the  time,  and  at  less  than  half  the  ex[«ense  of  blood 
and  treasure  that  were  actually  incurred.  We  had  then  no  means  to  advance^ 
and  the  enemy  were  given  full  leisure  to  recover  from  their  stunning  defeats 
ere  we  were  ready  to  do  so. 

While  we  were  at  Matamoras  several  men  were  sentenced,  for  various 
offenses,  by  court-martial,  to  have  their  heads  shaved,  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, and  drummed  out  of  camp.  Ooe  of  them  had  very  lights  muddy- 
colored  hair ;  he  was  hired  in  the  quarter-master's  department^  and  after  his 
hair  again  grew,  it  was  of  a  beautiful  auburn  color. 

On  the  t7th  of  July  we  left  for  Gomargo,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  up 
the  river,  which  was  made  one  of  the  depots,  and  afterward  became  memo- 
rable  for  a  new  invention  in  the  science  of  military  engineering — the  con- 
struction of  a  ditch  insuis  of  a  breastwork.  We  lay  there  six  weeks,  wait- 
ing for  reinforoementsi  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  continued  our 
march  for  Monterey. 

We  were  badly  off  for  means  of  tmsportation,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
government,  and  were  obliged  to  hire  of  our  enemy.  Sixteen  hundred 
muleteers  with  their  mules  were  obtained,  who  entered  our  service  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  commands  of  their  government,  which  had  forbidden  any  of 
their  citizens  from  rendering  aid  and  comfort  to  the  *' barbarians  of  the 
north."  We  were  proceeding  to  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Monterey 
without  any  siege  train ;  one  solitary  mortar  was  the  only  gun  we  had  heavy 
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enough  for  this  purpose,  when  we  should  have  had  at  least  a  dozen.  The 
reriest  hooby  in  our  army  knew  that  goyemraent  was  sadly  neglectful 
of  us. 

Beyond  Mier  the  scenery  grew  bold,  and  on  ascending  a  high  ridge,  a  sol- 
dier ezclaimedi  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  heavy  storm ! — did  you  ever  see 
such  dark,  heavy  clouds  ?"  Above  the  western  horizon  appeared  a  heavy 
mass  of  clouds,  but  I  noticed  a  peculiar  notch  in  those  "  clouds,"  which,  as 
we  advanced,  did  not  alter  in  shape.  In  an  hour  more  we  saw  that  our 
clouds  were  mountains ;  they  were  tnily  sublime,  cutting  tiieir  outlines 
against  the  clear  sky,  like  huge  masses  of  indigo.  Although  seeming  in  our 
vicinity,  their  nearest  spur  was  more  than  seventy  miles  distant 

This  country  from  time  immemorial  had  been  infested  with  banditti,  and 
along  our  route  were  immense  numbers  of  crosses,  reared  by  the  relations  of 
murdered  travelers,  at  the  places  where  they  had  been  slain.  These  csosses 
were  usually  of  wood,  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  inscriptions  neatly  carved 
upon  them  ;  some  were  venerable  from  age,  and  covered  with  moss.  Here  was 
one  whose  inscription  portrayed  the  virtues  and  untimely  fate  of  a  promising 
young  man ;  there  stood  another  to  an  aged  father  who,  while  on  his  way 
to  visit  an  only  daughter,  was  met  by  ruffians,  and  not  only  robbed,  but  left 
with  his  snowy  locks  weltering  in  gore.  Again,  a  cluster  of  crosses  met  the 
eye,  the  inscriptions  setting  forth  that  a  party  —  young  men,  old  men, 
women,  and  children— while  on  their  way  to  Matamoras  to  see  their  friends, 
were  met  by  a  band  of  savages  and  killed.  Those  artificial  flowers,  tacked 
to  one  of  the  crosses,  were  for  the  little  child  that  was  murdered  with  its 
mother.  At  the  foot  of  the  crosses  were  heaps  of  small  stones — ^in  some 
cases,  large  piles — each  stone  being  the  offering  of  some  passer-by  as  a  token 
of  respect  Bad  as  were  those  banditti,  they  never  touched  one  of  those 
memorials,  but  on  our  return  from  Monterey,  out  of  hundreds,  I  did  not  see 
scarcely  a  dozen  left ;  they  had  been  used  for  fire-wood  by  our  volunteers* 
Protestants  generally  have  anything  but  a  reverence  for  the  cross. 

On  a  march  a  soldier  is  his  own  washer-iMWum,  for  which  purpose  soi^  is 
issued  to  the  men.  I  got  so  practiced  in  keeping  myself  in  gear,  that  I 
could  march  for  any  length  of  time  without  getting  foot-sore.  At  every 
opportunity  I  bathed  my  feet  and  washed  my  stockings  in  cold  water,  by 
which  I  prevented  the  accumulation  of  perspiration,  and  so  did  not  have  a 
single  blister  in  all  the  way  to  Monterey. 

We  halted  at  Marin  two  days.  Various  rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the 
strength  and  intentions  of  the  enemy  at  Monterey ;  opinions  were  conflict* 
ing  as  to  whether  the  Mexicans  would  make  a  stand  there.  General  Tay* 
lor,  as  the  result  proved,  was  misinformed  upon  all  these  matters ;  he  did 
not  expect  the  resistance  he  met  with.  I  had  an  opinion  of  my  own,  based 
upon  indications  I  never  knew  to  fail.  When  at  Marin  the  conduct  of  our 
muleteers  suddenly  changed  ;  I  saw  them  talking  to  their  countrymen,  and 
I  knew  by  their  manner — ^the  way  they  shrugged  up  their  shoulders- 
trouble  wss  ahead.  They,  doubtless,  ascertained  the  true  state  of  atfairs, 
a::d  did  not  want  to  go  further,  for  they  naturally  supposed  we  should  be 
beaten.  From  this. I  knew  the  enemy  were  strong  ahead.  I  ssked  an  honest- 
faced  old  Mexican,  at  Marin,  who  seemed  quite  intelligent,  whether  or  not 
**mucho  fandango,  j^ooo  Hempot^* — ^his  answer  was^  *^9i,  nnor;  MWAofim^ 
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dango  ei  la  uUima  m  Monterey — mucho  muertoe  J  "  which  was :  there  would 
bo  mach  fighting  and  maaiy  deaths.  I  never  knew  a  Mexican  to  say  that 
there  woald  be  much  fighting  ahead,  but  his  words  were  verified.  Again, 
if  fighting  was  in  store  for  us,  the  people  would  be  shy  and  look  as  if  they 
despised  us ;  when  otherwise^  they  flocked  around  with  things  to  sell,  and 
acted  in  a  confidential  manner. 

Wo  again  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and  as  we  neared  Monterey,  the 
▼olun leers  were  anxious  "to«ee  the  elephant^''  and  they  crowded  up  at  a 
hurried  pafs ;  but  this  anxiety  was  taken  oat  of  them  in  less  than  three 
days.  These  ambitioMS  young  men  made  considerable  noise;  cheering 
when  they  saw  some  new  object  that  indicated  an  enemy.  They  even 
cheered  as  their  general  and  staff-officers  rode  back  and  forth,  and  talked  a 
great  deal  among  themseWea.  Our  men  and  officers  were  much  amused  at 
theiiT  enthusiasm.  We  felt  serious  in  view  of  the  bloody  work  in  store  for 
us,  as  we  knew  from  experience,  that  the  terrors  of  the  battlo-field  were  too 
awful  a  reality  to  be  heedlessly  entered  into  in  the  spirit  of  a  grand  frolia 

On  the  19th  of  September,  we  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  Monterey  and 
camped  at  a  place  called  Walnut  Springs.  The  city  is  in  the  valley  of  San 
Juan,  and  around  it  rise  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Sierm  Madre.  Its  natural 
and  artificial  defenses  were  very  strong.  Two  days  previously,  Taylor 
wrote  to  the  war  department:  ''It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Ampndia  will 
attempt  to  hold  Monterey.  His  regular  force  is  small— say,  three  thou- 
sand—eked  out  perhaps  to  six  thousand  by  volunteen,  many  of  them 
forced."  The  truth  was,  the  garrison  numbered  about  ten  thousand,  of 
whom  seven  thousand  were  regular  troops ;  so  little  did  even  General  Tay- 
lor know  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  little  army  destined  to  attack  tl^ 
strongly-fortified  place  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy.  We  had  less  than  aix 
thousand  seven  hundred  in  all,  half  of  whom  were  volunteers. 

On  the  day  succeeding  our  arrival,  Sunday  the  20th,  Major  Mansfield, 
of  the  engineers,  made  a  reconnoisance  of  the  enemy's  works  ;  the  exami- 
nation, for  some  unknown  reason,  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
thorough.  General  Worth  wss  ordered  to  make  a  detour  to  the  west  end 
of  the  city,  and  act  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  That  night  our  regi- 
ment was  ordered  under  arms,  and  thinking  we  should  return  to  camp  in  a 
few  houTB^  we  went  out  without  any  provisions  in  our  haversacks.  We  took 
up  our  position  about  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the  Black  Fort  Here  wa 
planted  the  ten-inch  mortar  and  two  twenty-four  pound  howitaers.  No  bed 
was  made  for  the  mortar,  nor  was  any  breastwork  thrown  up  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guns ;  for  we  had  not  a  single  entrenching  tool.  There  stood 
those  guns,  exposed  upon  the  open  ground,  to  bombard  a  strong  fort  whoso 
lightest  gun  was  much  superior,  and  whose  heaviest  was  enough  to  knock 
ours  to  pieces.  Some  people  may  call  this  "military  science ; "  to  us,  oomr 
mon  soldiers^  it  se^od  a  farce. 

Some  time  after  daylight,  our  battery  opened  upon  the  fort ;  we  soon  saw 
we  were  too  distant— especially  the  mortar,  which  might  ss  well  have  been 
in  Halifax,  for  every  shell  fell  far  short  Some  of  the  twenty-foura'  shells 
got  into  the  fo^  but  I  think  they  did  not  annoy  the  enemy  much.  In  their 
reply  they  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  mortar,  directing  all  their  attention  to 
the  others*    In  about  an  hour  a  Mexican  ball  took  off  a  leg  from  one  of  ooi 
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men  abore  the  knee ;  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Aaother  itrack  and  settled 
one  of  our  ammunition  boxes,  aod  this  was  the  sum  of  damage  to  us. 

It  was  well  known  that  when  General  Worth  attacked  the  north  part  of 
the  cMjt  Taylor  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  his  fsTor ;  that  is,  he  was 
to  make  a  fdse  attack  on  the  east  end,  so  as  to  drow  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  from  Worth.  By  some  "  hocus-pocos  *'  a  real  attack  actually  was 
made  a  the  east  end,  and,  as  I  think,  many  valuable  lives  thereby  need 
kssly  thrown  away. 

Well,  about  tm  o'clock,  Twiggs'  division  came  down,  took  op  a  position^ 
and  got  into  trouble — it  not  being  known  therd  were  any  batteries  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town.  Ghirland  advanced  with  his  brigade  near  to  the  ene- 
my, when,  suddenly,  they  poured  in  upon  his  men,  from  masked  batteries, 
such  a  perfect  sheet  of  iron  that  they  quailed  before  it  By  this  time, 
Taylor  and  Twiggs  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  former  ordered  down  the 
whole  force,  thinking  that  '*the  charge"  would  do  everything.  The  result 
was  that  our  troops  got  into  dreadful  eonfusion ;  some  were  here,  some 
there,  voluntoers  and  regulars  all  mixed  up  together — some  lying  about  this 
fence,  some  in  this  ditch,  and  others  behind  that  wall ;  and  for  two  or  three 
hours  we  were  essentially  whipped,  Bad  the  heavy  body  of  lancers,  that 
were  hovering  about,  done  their  duty  and  came  down  upon  us,  wo  should 
have  been  all  cleaned  out  to  a  certainty.  A  new  vigor  at  length  seemed  to 
inspire  ovr  troops,  and  they  rallied  and  carried  a  fort  and  an  old  still-house 
which  hsd  been  fortified.  Many  valuable  lives  were  thus  foolishly  lost ;  the 
colonel  of  the  Baltimore  battalion  was  killed,  and  after  that,  they  seemed 
completely  panic-stricken.  For  a  time  that  day,  "confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  reigned  supreme ;  officers  and  all  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
some  hallucination.*'  Nobody  knew  what  the  orders  were ;  no  officer  gave 
orders  to  retreat  or  to  advance,  and  things  were  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. General  Taylor  himself  labored  under  intense  excitement ;  he  came 
on  the  ground  in  the  thickest  of  the  storm,  and  gave  orders  to  charge  and 
carry  the  works.    The  men  did  chaige,  but  it  was  murder. 

Finally,  toward  nighty  things  began  to  assume  a  better  face.  Garland's 
brigade,  to  which  our  regiment  belonged,  was  ordered  to  hold  the  captured 
works,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  sent  back  to  camp.  In  these  works 
%ras  an  old  sugar-house  in  which  we  found  a  quantity  of  sugar.  At  sun- 
down it  came  on  to  min,  and  it  rained  profusely.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
miserable  nights  I  ever  passed.  We  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  even- 
ing before.  We  had  been  out  all  nighty  and  had  been  fighting  all  day,  nor 
was  it  until  the  next  afternoon— -making,  in  all,  about  forty-eight  hours 
under  arms-— that  we  had  even  a  monel  except  some  sugar  that  had  been 
tramnled  under  foot 

The  next  day  a  kind  of  skirmishing  was  kept  up ;  Taylor  being  content 
to  act  upon  the  defensive.  .We  also  buried  many  of  our  officers  and  men. 
I  h-A  escaped  thus  far  without  a  scratch,  although  I  had  several  very  nar- 
row escapes ;  many  poor  fellows  I  saw  laid  low  all  about  me.  On  the  even- 
injr  of  this  day,  Ampudia  surrendered  the  town.  Worth  with  his  division 
had  token  first  the  height  above  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  then  in  turn  the 
palace  ilself,  when  the  guns  of  both  were  tuned  upon  the  town  below,  of 
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which  thif  was  the  key,  and  ther«  was  bo  altenuitire  left  bat  for  the  enemj 
to'surrendei; 

A  few  hours  before  the  surrender,  our  regiment  which  held  the  captnred 
.works  was  relieved  by  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  we  were  ordered  into 
camp  at  Walnut  Springs.  As  we  were  moving  on  to  the  Springs^  we  came 
under  a  flank  fire  of  Mizteea-poandeiB  and  mortars  throwing  ahells  from 
Fort  Independence.  One  of  this  latter  class  of  oostomers  came  near  drop* 
ping  on  my  head.  I  heard  it  in  the  air,  and  glanced  my  eye  up  to  Ti«w  it^ 
when,  as  I  ealeulated,  the  gentleman  was  determined  to  scmpe  my  acquaint- 
ance.  I  walked  a  few  paces  toward  it,  and  when  near,  I  dropped.  With  a 
**9oap!"  it  came  down^  and  exploding  as  it  struck,  bespattered  me  with 
mud,  as  if  in  spite  at  having  missed  me.  I  arose  and  ran  after  the  regimen^ 
which  had  got  some  distance  ahead.  We  soon  entered  a  cornfield,  and  so 
accurate  were  the  gunners  of  the  distance  we  traveled  in  a  given  time,  that 
they  sent  their  **  pills  "  right  among  us  at  every  dieohatge  until  we  were  out 
of  mnge.  One  of  the  balls  caught  a  man  of  F  company,  and  striking  htm 
about  the  haunches,  cut  him  entireiy  in  two,  so  that  hie  body  fell  between 
his  legs.  Poor  fellow !  he  lived  some  few  minutes ;  it  was  a  horrible  sight 
that  mangled  body  lying  in  the  dirt  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

Arrived  at  the  camp  our  first  desire  was  for  something  to  eat.  The  com- 
missaiy,  being  out  of  hard  bread,  issued  to  us  flour.  What  could  a  soldier 
do  with  flour  V^-and  that,  too,  without  lard,  butter,  or  shortening  of  any 
kind.  Necessity  teaches.  We  mixed  it  with  water  in  our  mess-pans,  and 
took  our  spades  that  we  had  used  for  aU  purposes,  and  baked  the  "  dab"  on 
them.  It  was  a  curious  acene,  that  party  of  half-starved  soldiers  baking 
flour  '* dodgers"  on  their  company  spades.  I  finally  had  mine  so  that  I 
could  eat  it,  and — ^0 !  ye  godad — I  thought  it  the  sweetest  morsel  I  had  aver 
eaten  in  my  life. 

We  remaiued  some  time  at  Monterey,  and  had  much  enjoyment  there. 
The  Mexican  people  are  verry  fond  of  musip  and  dancing,  and  our  men  took 
great  delight  in  attending  their  fandangoes ;  the  Mexican  girls  in  this  part 
of  Uie  country  are  generally  huidaome,  and  formed  the  principal  attraction 
of  these  gatherings. 

Among  the  incidents  while  there,  was  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  HItehie, 
of  Cincinnati,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  all  who  knew  him.  Ue  was  at  one 
time  attached  to  our  company,  and  was  a  promising  officer,  unassuming  and 
modest.  He  had  been  sent  on  under  an  escort  if  drsgoons,  with  dispatchss 
to  Qeneml  Taylor,  who  had  moved  forward  to '  Sal  til  lo  with  part  of  the 
txoope.  At  a  ranche,  called  Villa  Garra,  half-way  between  the  places,  they 
stopped  a  few  momenta  to  water,  while.  Eitchie,  leaving  word  to  his  men, 
rode  slowly  forward.  On  turning  a  corner  just  out  of  sight  of  his  party,  a 
Mexican  threw  a  "  lariat"  over  his  neck,  dragged  him  from  his  horse^  mur- 
dered him,  took  his  dispatches,  and  started  off  to  Santa  Anna.  When  his 
dragoons  came  up,  there  lay  poor  Ritchie,  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  hii 
horse  was  nibbling  the  grasa  on  the  roadside.  They  in  vain  made  an  effort 
to  overtake  the  assassin.  It  was  evident  Ritchie  had  been  watched  for  eomo 
time  by  the  Mexican,  for  the  opportunity  he  finally  found.  The  capture  of 
those  dispatches  undoubtedly  led  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

In  December,  the  tidings  were  received  that  a  part  of  the  forces  were  to 
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be  sent  to  attack  Yora  Cruz,  under  General  Soott^  and  from  thence  to  pnv 
oeed  against  the  capital  of  the  country.  Our  men  were  anxious  to  go ;  it 
was  thought  there  would  be  warm  work  there ;  this,  however,  was  not  the 
reason — they  wanted  to  see  the  country,  and  get  under  Scott.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  our  regiment  was  to  remain ;  it  was  unfavorably  received. 
Personally,  I  felt  so  down-hearted  that  I  made  up  my  mind,  in  that  evenly 
to  change  into  the  Third,  so  that  I  could  go.  About  the  Ist  of  January, 
we  received  the  good  news  that  our  regiment  was  to  be  sent,  and,  better 
yet,  that  we  were  to  be  attached  to  the  division  under  General  Worth.  Both 
Scott  and  Worth  were  the  choice  of  the  whole  army.  The  common  soldier 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  qualities  of  his  officers.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  a 
soldier  discovers  the  capacities  of  his  general.  Worth  had  the  respect  and 
love  of  his  men ;  they  knew  he  would  not  needlessly  sacrifice  them,  that 
if  he  gave  an  order  to  storm  a  battery,  or  perform  any  other  perilous  duty. 
It  was  just  right,  and  they  sprang  to  obey  with  alacrity.  There  was  one 
superior  officer  we  would  liked  to  have  got  rid  of,  for  he  did  so  hate  to  ex- 
pose his  precious  person  to  the  enemy's  pills  that  we  regarded  him  with 
profound  contempt.  Tet  too  many  good  things  at  once  were  not  to  be 
looked  for. 

On  our  march  down,  we  found  the  appearance  of  the  country  changed  by 
the  passage  of  so  many  troops.  The  stench  from  multitudes  of  dead  mules 
on  the  roadside  was  intolerable ;  every  once  in  a  while,  as  the  breeze  wafted 
the  odors  of  a  decaying  carcass  to  tis,  some  one  would  sing  out^  *'  There 's 
another  milestone  1"  Ere  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Lieu- 
tenant John  H.  Gbre  took  command  of  our  company ;  he  proved  an  excel- 
lent officer,  and  did  justly  by  his  men.  Just  before  we  took  ship  to  sail  for 
Lobos  Island,  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  Scott's  army,  one  of  our  men  got. 
brutally  intoxicated,  and  annoyed  us  by  his  continual  yelling.  Gore  ordered 
his  legs  to  be  tied  together  with  a  rope,  and  had  him  shoved  into  the  break- 
ers ;  the  other  end  was  held  by  two  men,  who  drew  him  to  and  fro  until  T 
certainly  thought  the  poor  scamp  would  drown.  Having  ducked  him  suf- 
ficiently, he  was  released ;  by  which  time  he  was  sobered  and  effectually 
oared,  for  I  never  afterincard  know  him  to  become  drunk. 

When  we, anchored  at  Lobos  Island,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1847,  we 
found  General  Scott  on  the  steamer  Massachusetts,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  forces.  A  large  number  of  volunteers  were  encamped  on  the  island. 
When  all  was  ready  the  whole  fleet  headed  their  prows  for  the  famous 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulfoa.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  that  immense  number 
of  tall-masted  vessels,  vrith  their  snowy  canvas  spread  to  the  breeze.  How 
many  a  young  man,  the  hope  and  support  of  a  fond  mother,  was  there, 
doomed  miserably  to  perish  and  fill  an  unknown  grave  in  a  foreign  land ! 
Our  ships  were  filled  with  verminj  and  ere  the  voyage  was  half  over  we  were 
completely  covered  ;  no  accommodations  existed  for  washing  either  clothes 
or  persons. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  we  anchored  off  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  next  day  we  got 
the  tidings,  from  an  English  vessel,  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vinta.  The 
report  was  through  the  Mexicans,  and  to  the  effect  that  Santa  Anna  had  had 
a  battle  with  our  volunteers  under  Taylor,  and  had  defeated  him ;  nevertho- 
iess  that  the  Mexicans  had  fallen  back  for  some  purpose  not  stated.  I'he 
23 
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cODoladiDg  clause  proved  to  us  that  "our  boys"  were  the  victors^  aod  we 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  "  Old  Zach/' 

Our  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th.  Our  division  was  the  first  to  ein« 
bark  in  the  boats  for  the  main  land  ;  when  we  were  ready,  Worth  shout'wl 
in  a  load  voice,  "  By  boats  t  right  wheel ! "  then,  **  f*orward  1 "  and  aga^ 
''For  the  shore !"  The  sailors  palled  heartily,  and  we  sat  with  our  anui 
In  our  hands  ready  for  action  ;  as  soon  as  we-  struck  the  beach,  each  regi- 
ment rallied  around  its  flag  in  line  of  battle.  This  proved  needless,  as  th« 
expected  opposition  did  not  ensue.  I  never  saw  such  a  magnificent  speo- 
tacle  as  that  vast  collection  of  boats  with  over  five  thousand  men,  moving 
in  a  regular  semicircle  toward  the  shore ;  it  was  a  sight  worth  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  miles.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  it  shone  on  twelve 
thousand  men  on  that  beach. 

Vera  Cruz  sttmds  on  the  sea  shore,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  from  it  a 
plain  extends  about  a  thousand  yards,  and  then  rise  sandhilU  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  formed  by  the  northers,  which  prevail  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  The  tops  of  these  hills  are  covered  with  scrubby  thorn 
bashes ;  the  ravines  with  lime  and  other  tropical  trees.  Our  foroes  com- 
pletely invested  the  city ;  Worth's  right  rested  on  the  shore,  and  although 
it  was  three  miles  distant,  yet^  on  the  day  after  our  landing,  a  bomb-shell 
reached  our  camp.  The  landing  of  our  guns,  provisions,  and  munitions  of 
war  occupied  several  days ;  the  beach  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  anima- 
tion, only  when  the  northens  prevailed,  and  then  all  had  to  seek  shelter. 
While  the  sailors  were  attending  to  these  duties,  we  soldiers  were  digging 
trenches  and  planting  batteries. 

When  we  landed,  and  I  stood  upon  one  of  those  sandhills  and  saw  the 
strength  of  the  place,  the  immense  distance  at  which  the  enemy  threw  their 
projectiles,  and  the  wonderful  weight  of  their  metal,  I  despaired  of  our  ever 
taking  the  place ;  but  science  overcame  all  these  difficulties.  We  had  hero 
\he  best  military  talent  of  our  country ;  we  had  General  Scott  and  a  splen- 
did corps  of  engineers,  and,  ere  I  was  aware,  they  had  worked  their  way 
down  through  the  ravines  and  sandhills,  and  were  laying  out  entrenchments 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  city.  The  army  was  detailed  by  r^- 
meuts  to  work  and  relieve  each  other  in  the  trenches.  There  was  no  run- 
ning the  g<iuntlct  here  in  daylight ;  each  detail  remained  and  worked  in  the 
trenches  twenty- four  hours.  The  reliefs  always  marched  down  after  dark, 
when  there  was  but  little  risk  of  being  fired  on  in  crossing  the  level  plain 
between  the  camp  and  the  trenches,  and  \^ich  \fas  open  to  a  raking  fire 
alike  from  the  castle  and  city  batteries.  All  this  heavy  work  in  the 
trenches  had  to  be  done  at  night.  The  first  night  our  regiment  was  in  the 
trenches,  we  had  a  sharp  time.  The  engineers  had  got  there  first,  and  bad 
stretched  a  rope  along  as  our  guide  to  work  by.  This  was  on  the  city  side 
of  the  cemetery,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  vegetation  peculiar 
to  this  region.  Here  was  an  immense  cactus,  there  a  thicket  of  thorn 
bushes;  to  the  left  a  massy,  broad-leafed,  spongy  plant  with  long  sharp 
needles  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  beside  it  a  large  sapling,  which  certainly 
would  cause  us  to  \ilarm  the  enemy  by  our  chopping ;  everything  bristled 
with  thorns  and  needles,  like  a'  forest  of  spikes.  We  stuck  our  mnskcM 
by  the  bayonets  into  the  ground  beside  us,  hung  onr  jackets  and  belts  on 
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the  batts,  and  went  at  it,  carefully  at  finst,  bat  soon  were  fully  engaged  chop* 
ping,  knocking,  and  hauling  away  the  brush.  The  use  of  a  light  was  too 
perilous,  the  night  was  dark,  and  when  one  put  forth  his  hand  to-  take  hold 
of  a  bush,  it  was  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  a  thorn  or  a  needle,  so  that 
n  a  little  while  our  hands  were  streaming  with  blood  ;  there  was  no  help 
ibr  it,  a  soldier's  blood  is  at  the  call  of  his  country.  Either  by  the  noise  oi 
rur  chopping  or  through  their  pickets,  the  Mexicans  got  wind  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  a  little  while  they  began  to  compliment  us  with  specimena 
of  their  skill  in  gunnery. 

Suddenly  the  eastern  sky  was  lit  up  by  a  luminous  flash :  *'  Look  cut; 
boys ! — shot !  here  she  comes ! "  was  shouted. 

The  report  and  the  shell  came  together;  boom  I  tohtzl  Uoop!  and  she 
struck  in  the  cemetery  beside  us,  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  sand  and  dust 

"  Look  out  sharp,  boys !  another  from  the  castle— a  Paixhnn  follow  this 
time!" 

I  heard  it  and  had  just  thrown  myself  behind  a  breastwork  raised  the 
night  previous,  when,  tmaah^  it  struck  into  that  very  breastwork,  exploding 
as  it  struck,  and  -with  a  force  that  I  thought  would  shake  the  whole  place 
IcveL 

"Another,  boys  1  from  the  city — thirteen-ineh  shell ! "  which  kindly  ex- 
ploded in  the  air  above,  and  the  pieces  went  tMt!  wJdzI  tokizl  striking 
all  about  us. 

''Another,  fellows ! — ^round  shot  from  the  city ! " 

Along  she  came,  waist-high,  and  passing  between  two  of  our  muskets, 
nipped  off  a  piece  from  one  of  our  jackets. 

"  Well,  by  zounds  !  this  is  getting  quite  comfortable  ! " 

"Another^  boys,  from  the  castle  ! — Paixhan  this  time  ! "  but  it  fell  short, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  firing  upon  us  ceased  for  the  night 

Having  cleared  off  the  brush,  xve  took  to  the  spades.  The  engineer  came 
along  and  gave  us  our  tasks ;  each  man  was  to  dig  a  hole  four  feet  long,  fivo 
deep,  and  six  wide :  that  is  to  say,  twenty  men  were  to  make  a  trench 
eighty  feet  long  of  the  above  width  and  depth.  When  ready,  the  engineer 
told  us  that  just  as  each  worked,  just  so  much  of  a  protection  would  each 
have,  at  least  against  the  round  shot,  when  daylight  disclosed  us  to  the 
enemy.  We  went  at  it  with  a  will ;  the  sand  was  as  easy  to  excavate  as  an 
ash-heap.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  the  enemy  saw  nothing 
before  but  a  dense  chaparral,  was  now  a  splendid  trench,  running,  like  a  fine 
canal  across  the  plain.  It  was  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  the  engineers 
were  mightily  pleased  ;  they  said  we  had  done  more  work  Chat  night  than 
they  expected  to  have  accomplished  in  two  —  that  we  were  "good,  brave 
bfivs,  and  deserved  well  of  our  country."  When  the  morning  light  exposed 
the  long  line  of  new  eartli  to  the  view  of  the  Mexican  artillery-men,  they 
pelted  us  awfully  with  round  shot  and  shell;  we  lay  snug  and  unharmed 
all  day  in  our  holes,  and  when  night  came  were  relieved. 

Such  was  the  way  those  trenches  were  made  and  batteries  planted. 
Magazines  were  also  constructed  uf  heavy  planks  and  earth,  with  their 
doors  from  the  direction  of  the  city.  Mule  teams  hauled  down  shells  and 
shot  during  the  night-time.  The  work  of  getting  the  heavy  guns  through 
the  heavy  sandhills  to  their  respective  positions,  was  very  great ;  laige  da- 
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teilf  of  aoldien  and  lailon  took  hold  of  the  topes ;  the  aailon  shontiDg  ia 
their  soa-phrMee,  the  eoldien  swearing  and  laughing^  the  heavy  guns  swing- 
ing and  getting  fast  hi  the  sand,  the  enemy  now  and  then  sending  a  thirty- 
two  pound  pill,  whose  screaming  and  g}'rations  through  the  sand  and  chap* 
ami,  all  united  to  make  a  soone  to  be  remembered. 

One  night,  after  baring  been  greatly  fatigued  by  hard  work,  I  rolled  my- 
self up  in  my  blanket,  and  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep ;  in  a  few  hours  a 
norther  came  on  and  roused  me  by  the  flapping  and  shaking  of  my  tent ;  I 
turned  over  and  went  off  again  until  reveille.  When  I  awoke,  I  felt  a 
heavy  weight  upon  me ;  on  throwing  off  my  blanket  from  my  head,  a  peck 
of  sand  poured  into  my  face,  filling  my  eyes,  nose,  ears,  neck,  etc  The 
drifting  sand  had  come  into  my  tent  and  covered  me  over  like  a  mass  of 
snow.  On  going  out,  the  scene  was  dreadful ;  the  air  was  darkened  by  the 
fine  sand,  and  everything  was  covered  with  it  Many  of  the  tents  had  been 
blown  down,  the  sea  was  Isshed  into  fury,  and  the  men  looked  miserably. 
The  cook  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  us  any  coffee ;  as  for  the 
pork,  it  yf9S  full  of  sand.  Not  a  bite  of  anything  could  we  take^  but  our 
teeth  would  grste  on  sand— everything  partook  of  a  gritty  nature ;  sand 
was  here,  there,  and  everywhere:  everybody  had  sore  eyes,  our  clothes 
were  full  of  sand,  a  man's  shirt  felt  like  drawing  a  bag  of  gravel  over 
his  back,  and  his  boots  seemed  as  if  they  contained  a  *'  perch  of  stone."  A 
few  hours'  exposure  of  a  sleeping  man  to  one  of  those  northers,  would  buiy 
him  so  deeply  as  to  be  beyond  all  hope  of  a  living  resurrection.  The  fact 
was,  sand  and  thorns  were  trumps  with  us  all  the  time  at  Vera  Cruz. 

We  could  not  wash  on  board  the  ships,  nor  for  days  after  our  landing  had 
we  the  time ;  our  persons  and  clothes  got  into  a  most  healthy  and  lively 
condition  :  our  bodies  formed  the  worlds  for  multitudes  of  those  little  beings 
who  carried  out  the  injunction  to  *'  increase  and  multiply,"  with  such  unction 
that  they  became  great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Why  they  were  created  I  know  not,  except  it  be  to 
punish  people  for  fiUhiness.  It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  siege 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  dispossessing  these  non- paying  tenants. 

One  evening  our  company  was  sent  out  as  a  guard  of  observation,  and 
took  position  behind  a  low  cactus-covered  sandhill.  At  ten  o'clock  next 
day  one  of  our  men  in  monring  about,  exposed  our  position  to  the  enemy ; 
yre  were  in  point-blank  range  of  all  their  batteries,  from  which  they  poured 
in  upon  us  a  tremendous  storm  of  heavy  shot  I  never  passed  such  a  day. 
We  had  to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  shot  then  nesrly  grazed  oui 
heads.  The  cactus  was  knocked  all  to  pieces,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  wss 
as  effectually  cut  up  as  if  a  plow  had  passed  over  it  Night  came  on  a^d 
relieved  us  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Dreadful  was  that  storm  ;  it 
was  surprising  we  were  not  all  knocked  to  pieces.  There  was  some  \om»\y 
embracing  of  mother  earth  that  day,  and  if  I  had  possessed  the  nature  of  a 
ground*hog,  I  should  certainly  have  employed  myself  differently  from  what 
I  did. 

Thus  we  proceeded,  making  trenches,  planting  batteries,  and  getting  reacy 
to  answer  the  enemy  at  their  own  game.  Qeneral  Scott  had  his  marquee 
pitched  to  the  right  and  rear  of  our  encampment    It  was  evident  we  had  a 
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maater-mind  in  the  field,  and  that  an  application  of  science  was  being  mad<\ 
instead  of  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  bayonet 

By  the  25th  of  March,  all  the  batteries  were  in  full  play  upon  Vera  Cros* 
The  roar  of  our  artillery,  and  the  fall  of  shells  and  shot  was  heard  all 
ihroagh  its  streets.  I  was  afterward  told  by  an  Englishman  that  the  scene 
Vas  dreadful ;  he  showed  me  a  house  in  which  a  family  was  eating  supper, 
when  a  shell  fell  through  the  100^  and,  bursting  in  the  room,  killed  tho 
whole  of  them ;  and  an  old  negro  said  to  me,  "Ah  I  mister !  dat  was  awful 
time  dar,  de  shells  bustin'  and  blowin'  eberyting  to  pieces."  I  need  not  re- 
count any  farther  these  scenes,  for  abler  pens  than  mine  have  poitrayed 
them. 

The  surrender  was  an  imposing  sight ;  the  soldiers  and  sailors  stood  in 
one  line  and  the  volunteers  in  another.  We  were  ordered  to  appear  in^he 
best  possible  manner,  cleanly  shaved,  with  our  arms;  belts,  and  accouterments 
polished  and  whitened  up ;  we  wore  the  «xtra  suit  which  a  soldier  always 
has  by  him,  and  when  we  marched  out  to  parade,  each  man  looked  as  if  just 
out  of  a  bandbox.  Worth  was  well  pleased,  for  he  loved  a  proud  soldier. 
The  sailors  were  dressed  in  their  white  pants,  blue  coats,  and  shirts  with 
the  blue  collar,  and  took  our  right  The  volunteers  appeared  dingy  and 
dirty,  some  with  long  beards,  others  with  one  pant-leg  in  their  boots  ;  the 
contrast  was  great  They  wondered  how  we  could  make  such  a  neat  ap- 
pearance ;  it  was  our  business  to  be  soldiers,  and  we  lived  under  a  strict 
discipline  which  provided  for  such  emeigencies.  The  Mexicans,  as  they 
marched  out^  looked  heart-broken  —  some  were  fine-looking  men;  they 
•tacked  their  arms  and  then  hurried  away  to  the  interior,  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight  When  General  Scott  took  possession  he  obtained  an  immense 
amount  of  the  material  of  war ;  he  issued  orders  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes  against  the  people,  and  no  army  ever  conducted  with  such 
humanity  toward  a,  conquered  people  as  ours  in  Mexico.  The  only  crime 
of  moment  committed  at  Vera  Cruz  was  by  a  free  negro  from  South  Caro^ 
lina,  who,  having  violated  a  countrywoman  as  she  was  coming  into  the  city 
with  some  marketing,  was  tried  by  a  military  commission  and  hung.  He 
met  his  fate  with  the  coolest  unconcern. 

Our  army  was  now  preparing  for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  Mexico. 
Quantities  of  ammunition,  provisions,  cannon,  and  arms  are  to  be  carried, 
yet  the  wagons,  horses,  and  mules,  which  are  to  do  this  service,  have  not 
arrived.  They  are  now  perhaps  descending  the  Mississippi,  and  will  soon 
be  here ;  at  length,  one  by  one,  dozen  by  dozen,  they  arrive.  On  the  8th 
of  April,  Twiggs  with  his  division  takes  the  road  to  Jalapa ;  on  the  13th, 
our  division  follows.  By  orders  we  took  on  with  us  only  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  all  our  spare  clothing  we  packed  and  left  behind,  snugly 
stowed  away.  In  our  absence  the  volunteers  got  at  our  goods,  and  stole 
everything  that  the  regular  army  had  lef^— tents,  uniforms^  private  clothing 
and  all 

General  Twiggs  had  advanced  to  a  place  called  Plan  del  Rio,  and,  at 
GeiTO  Gordo,  a  mountain  goige  beyond,  found  Santa  Anna  with  seventeen 
thousand  men,  in  a  strongly-fortified  position,  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
Americans.  Twiggs,  having  made  a  reconnoissance,  resolved  to  attack; 
thinking  perhaps  to  make  a  name,  he  was  about  to  practice  General  Taj 
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lot's  method  of  fighting,  and  thereby  very  likely  would  have  been  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  General  Patterron  coming  up  at  this  juncture,  he  did 
no:  attack.  When  Scott  arrived  he  adopted  au  entirely  different  plan ;  he 
was  not  an  officer  to  plunge  in  headlong,  get  his  men  into  trouble,  and  thun, 
not  knowing  how  to  extricate  them,  do  nothing  but  stand  and  swagger  about» 
and  let  fly  a  volley  of  oat'aa. 

Oar  division  reached  the  National  Bridge  on  the  15th,  and  remained  thei« 
until  the  next  evening,  when  we  were  ordered  up  to  Plan  del  Rio,  sixteen 
miles  beyond ;  somehow  we  men  understood  we  were  to  go  only  three  or 
four  miles  that  night,  so  we  neglected  filling  our  canteens  with  water.  We 
marched  on  several  miles,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  ordered  to  en 
camp ;  dense  chaparral  lined  the  roadside,  and  on  we  jogged ;  all  that  could 
be  heard  was  an  occasional  growl  from  some  sore-footed  and  tired  soldier, 
the  continual  dink,  dink  of  our  tin  cups,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  many  feet 
I  became  so  fatigued  that  I  thought  it  impossible  to  go  farther,  but  I  kept 
on  with  my  eyes  partly  shut,  a3leq>.  When  we  had  gone  a  dozen  miles — it 
seemed  to  me  thirty — it  was  reported  that  the  lancers  were  hovering  around, 
and  the  officers  warned  the  men  not  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  or  they  would 
be  murdered.  Finally  we  halted  for  a  few  moments  when  Smith,  of  our 
company,  and  myself  threw  ourselves  behind  some  bushes  on  the  roadside 
to  rest  until  the  troops  should  start  on.  No  sooner  were  we  down  than, 
o6ntrary  to  our  intention,  we  fell  asleep ;  nature  was  exhausted.  How  long 
we  slept  I  know  not  Suddenly  I  started  up,  wide  awake,  and  listened ; 
all  was  still  save  the  loud  breathing  of  my  companion.  The  lancers !  the 
lancers !  struck  my  mind. 

"  Smith  !  Smith  ! "  said  I,  "  up ! " 

He  was  awake  in  a  moment 

"  Smith,  we  're  loft  behind,  as  sure  as  fate  I " 

"  (jood  heavens  1 "  exclaimed  he,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  which  showed  his 
•vivid  sense  of  our  peril ;  "  let  us  arouse  and  go  after  the  troops." 

"  Certainly,"  I  rejoined. 

We  caught  up  our  knapsacks  and  muskets,  and  sprang  into  the  road,  at 
finst  puzzled  to  know  which  way  to  go.  We  recollected  we  had  lain  down 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  so  started  on  ;  in  half  a  mile  we  came  to 
our  men  asleep,  and  a  little  beyond  was  the  river  at  the  base  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  When  day  broke,  it  presented  to  us  one  of  the  wildest  of  acenefl^ 
rough  and  mountainous.  Here  we  found  Patterson's  and  part  of  Twiggs' 
division.  That  afternoon,  Twiggs  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
and  carried  a  lower  hill  south  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  main  hill,  where  oar 
soldiers  planted  some  guns  in  the^night 

Upon  the  particulars  of  the  battle  which  ensued  the  next  day,  I  need  not 
dwell.  It  is  well  known  that  the  enemy  were  meet  thoroughly  defeated, 
and  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  previous  dispositions  of  our  general  As 
we  were  ascending  the  hill  called  by  the  Mexicans  Tdegrafo^  we  came 
across  General  Scott ;  how  he  got  there  we  could  not  telL  As  the  men 
passed  him  they  all  cheered ;  he  looked  as  mild  and  pleasant  as  if  on  a 
pleasure  excursion.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  the  scene  presented  all  the  hor* 
roTs  of  the  battle-field — dead  and  dying  men  all  about  Worth  ordered  the 
captured  guns  to  be  turned  on  the  enemy,  who  hoisted  a  white  fliyf. 
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**  Neyer  mind  the  flag,"  said  he,  "  fire  a  few  shots  any  way  !  *'  which  was 
done,  and  then  he  ordered  them  to  cease.  Among  the  dead  I  saw  here  was 
General  Yasquez,  a  fine-looking  man,  who  fell  with  his  face  to  the  foe ;  a 
little  stream  of  blood  was  oozing  from  a  shot-hole  in  his  head.  One  soldier 
lay  near  him  with  the  top  part  of  his  head  blown  off ;  the  skull  had  been 
•truck  on  the  back  part  and  cut  straight  across  above  the  ears,  and  in  that 
•hape  thrown  over  whore  it  still  hung  by  the  skin  of  the  forehead  like  a 
bingo.  One  Mexican  was  in  a  singular  position  ;  it  was  evident  that  at  the 
last  moment  he  had  seen  something  which  pleased  him,  and  had  turned 
around  with  his  back  to  his  own  breastwork,  when  a  Uill  passed  through 
his  head  from  behind ;  he  thereupon  had  sunk  into  a  sitting-posture  with 
the  smile  yet  on  his  face  and  his  musket  resting  on  his  arm ;  he  appeared  aa 
if  yet  alive  and  laughing. 

On  the  19th,  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Jalapa.  All  along  tho 
road  were  evidenees  of  the  pursuit' of  the  flying  Mexicans  by  Harney's  dra^ 
goons ;  it  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Heaps  of  the  dead  lay 
upon  the  ground  with  their  skulls  literally  split  open  by  the  sabers  of  our 
horsemen.  We  were  evidently  entering  a  Better  country,  fine  fields  of  grain 
were  springing  up  all  around,  coffee-  was  seen  growing,  and  the  foliage  was 
of  a  dark,  heavy  green.  That  night  we  bivouacked  near  Jalapa,  and  on 
elevated  ground.  Sunrise  opened  to  us  one  of  the  finest  of  views ;  toward 
Yera  Cruz,  in  the  lowlands,  it  was  cloudy  and  doubtless  raining.  The 
clouds  were  beneath  our  feet,  and  as  the  deep  thunder  rolled  and  reverbe- 
rated through  the  valleys,  we  could  see  the  lightning  dart  up  out  of  heavy 
Imnks  of  mist  whose  tops  were  white  in  the  sun's  rays.  To  the  left  was  old 
Orizaba,  topped  with  perpetual  snow.  Our  officers  and  men  stood  enchanted 
w\ih  the  view.  This  wiis  not  all :  there,  to  the  west,  right  back  of  Jalnpa, 
arose  stupendous  mountains  piled  on  mountains  until  the  to|}S  seemed  to 
pierce  the  skies ;  over  these  lay  our  road  to  Mexico. 

Worth's  division  did  not  stop  in  Jalapa,  but  was  ordered  on  to  Perote. 
In  a  few  miles  we  struck  the  mountains  and  entered  the  wild  and  gloomy 
pass  of  La  Hoy  a,  called  by  our  men  the  Black  Pass.  On  the  22d,  wo 
reached  the  famous  Castle  of  Perote,  and  were  shown  the  room  in  which 
the  Mier  prisoners  were  confined.  Captain  Samuel  H.  Walker,  of  the  Texan 
Bangers,  was  one  of  those  prisoners.  It  is  said,  that  having  assisted  with 
others  in  some  repaira  around  the  flag-staff,  he  dropped  in  a  crevice  a  five 
cent  piece,  saying  as  he  did  it,  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  he  should 
have  the  authority  to  take  it  out.  As,  during  the  time  wo  were  in  Mexico, 
be  was  appointed  commander  of  the  castle,  I  presume  he  recovered  his 
sixpence. 

At  Perote  our  brigade  separated  from  the  other  part  of  Worth's  division, 
•nd  advanced  eighteen  miles  to  Tepeyahaulco ;  we  there  quartered  in  a 
mule  yard,  and  I  took  up  my  berth  in  one  of  the  troughs.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  we  marched  for  Puebia,  and  on  the  finit  day  saw  the  singular  effects 
of  the  mirage ;  it  made  the  distant  landscape  look  like  a  lake  of  water.  Our 
pereons  were  reflected  in  the  distance  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  our  horses  to 
the  proportions  of  elephants.  We  crossed  wide  tracts  of  barren  sand  and 
met  with  large  quantities  of  pumice-stone ;  the  mountains  were  bare  and 
destitute  of  vegetation.    At  a  mountain  pass,  "  £1  Pinal,"  the  enemy  had 
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fixed  Iwrgp  locka  to  toll  upon  us,  but  when  we  came  dong,  they  were  not 
there  to  roll  them.  On  the  fourth  day  from  Perote  we  reached  Ajnazoqua, 
•even  miles  from  the  famous  City  of  PueUa ;  we  could  discern  the  cupolas 
of  the  cathedrals  with  their  shining  and  variegated  tiles. 

Just  before  reaching  Amazoque  the  road  rises  up  on  a  high  plateau  ascend* 
ing  which  a  most  goigeous  panorama  burst  upon  our  view ;  away  toward 
the  west  arose  those  famous  snow-capped  mountains,  Popocatapetl  and  Iz» 
tac-cithuatl,  rearing  their  white  heads  far  into  the  atmosphere.  Between  ui 
and  those  mountains  stretched  away  the  Valley  of  Puebls,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  the  white  houses  of  villages  and  haciendas ;  and  there  in  the  cen- 
ter stood  the  large,  beautiful  City  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos — City  of  the 
Angels.  The  country  around  was  fertile  and  prolific  in  everything  for  the 
comfort  of  man. 

On  entering  Amazoque  the  villagers  greeted  us  kindly  ;  the  ladies,  good- 
hearted  souls,  mn  and  brought  huge  pitchers  of  water,  and  standing  in  the 
doors  of  their  humble  dwellings,  offered  us  the  sparkling  liquid  with  pleas- 
ant words  and  smiling  countenances.  Feeling  certain  from  the  manner  of 
the  people,  that  our  entrance  into  Puebla  would  be  unopposed,  Worth 
ordered  us  to  clean  up  and  put  things  in  order,  so  that  we  might  make  a 
good  appearance  on  the  occasion.  Our  regiment  went  into  a  laige  fenced 
yard  to  clean  up  after  our  long  and  dusty  march.  Some  went  to  work  tak- 
ing apart  their  muskets  and  cleaning  them ;  others  got  out  their  whitening 
and  were  rubbing  up  their  belts ;  still  others  were  overhauling  their  knap- 
sacks, and  taking  out  and  mending  their  extra  suit;  again,  others  were 
shaving  themselves — so  that  the  appearance  of  the  troops  wss  as  if  they 
were  in  quarters  in  some  part  of  the  United  States :  no  one  dreamed  of  an 
enemy  being  near.  It  seems,  however,  that  something  must  have  revealed 
our  situation  to  the  Mexicans :  suddenly  the  exclamations  burst  forth : 

**  Hark !  what  is  that  ?  It 's  the  long  roll.   By  heavens !  we  are  attacked ! " 

The  scene  that  tmnspiild  cannot  be  described ;  our  confusion  was  most 
complete — ^men  grasping  their  muskets,  that  lay  all  apart,  and  nervously  at- 
tempting  to  put  tbem  together,  others  hurrying  on  their  accouterments,  eta 
Notwithstanding  our  defenseless  and  dangerous  condition,  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely ludicrous  spectacle  to  us  when  we  began  to  fall  into  line— some 
were  half-shaven — some  had  oh  their  jackets  wrong-side  out— -others  with 
the  cartridge-box  on  the  wrong  side.  While  the  confusion  was  at  its  height 
a  man  at  the  gate  shouted  out,  **  The  lancers  are  just  upon  us ! "  I  looked 
toward  the  city  and  saw  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  arising.  While  all  this 
was  transpiring,  our  light  artillery  ran  out,  and,  by  a  few  well-directed  shoti^ 
sent  the  cowardly  rascals  galloping  back.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  that 
wo  looked  worae  next  morning  than  usual. 

The  next  day  we  entered  Puebla ;  as  we  passed  along  the  streets,  we  found 
them  crowded  with  thousands  of  people  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of  thoea 
won  that  had  always  proved  victorious  over  their  choicest  troops.  Tht 
balconies  of  fine  tall  houses  were  densely  thronged  vrith  beautiful  women  who 
waved  their  handkerchiefs  st  us  as  we  advanced.  Our  men  were  astonished 
at  the  splendor  and  apparent  opulence  of  the  city.  We  presented  a  mosl 
miserable  appearance  to  the  people ;  we  were  worn  down  by  our  long  march, 
'vvered  with  dust  and  dirt^  and  from  fatigue  and  sickness^  our  faces  wore  • 
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haggArd  look.    The  Pueblese  had  expected  to  see  something  splendid  in 
the  aspect  of  that  army  that  had  proved  itself  so  invincible ;  great  was  their 
astonishment  at  beholding  a  collection  of  ill-dressed,  poor,  dirty,  and  sickly 
looking  men. 

Near  Puebla,  are  the  ancient  mins  of  Cholala,  a  city  of  the  Tlascaiana, 
which  in  the  time  of  Cortes  contained  two  hundred  thousand  •souls  and  four 
Lundrod  temples  to  idols.  The  famous  pyramid  of  Cholula  sdll  marks  the 
spot ;  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  ruins  of  the  Aztecs.  Its  base 
oorers  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet. 

Puebla  is  a  beautiful  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants ;  its  streets  are 
broad  and  lined  with  many  elegant  buildings.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
the  people,  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  ingratiate  myself  in 
the  affections  of  the  family  of  an  old  Spaniard,  consisting  of  himself,  wife, 
and  two  agreeable  young  daughters,  with  whom  I  passed  many  pleasant 
hours. 

Near  our  quarters  in  Puebla  was  an  ancient  church  bearing  the  date  1628 ; 
in  its  thick  walls  were  niches  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  bodies  of  children  had  been  deposited  after  death.  While  in  this 
city  very  many  of  the  troops  died  of  the  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  poor. 
food  and  change  of  climate.  The  stoutest  men  were  the  first  to  sink,  and 
the  volunteers  suffered  far  more  than  the  regulars,  particularly  those  from 
the  Southern  States.  The  New  Tork  and  South  Carolina  regiments  were 
quartered  opposite  each  other ;  the  latter  lost  a  dozen  men  to  the  other's 
one,  and  so  it  was  all  through  the  army. 

On  our  arrival  at  Puebla,  our  army  had  been  reduced,  by  the  expirations 
of  enlistments  and  other  causes,  to  less  than  five  thousand  men,  and  thus 
General  Scott  was  obliged  to  await  there  several  months  for  reinforcements. 
Had  government  promptly  supplied  him  with  troops  we  could  have  marched 
on  immediately  after  ihe  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  a  very  little  while 
have  reached  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  enemy,  dispirited  by  defeat,  would 
have  made  but  feeble  resistance  to  our  arms ;  but  the  delay  gave  ample  time 
for  Santa  Anna  to  recover  from  the  shock,  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  fortify 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  Thousands  of  valuable  lives  were  lost  by  tho 
dilatory  movements  and  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  our  government 

Early  in  August,  the  army  under  Scott,  having  received  the  expected  re- 
inforcements, marched  out  of  Puebla  in  four  divisions,  numbering,  in  all  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  men.  About  three  thousand  men, 
under  Colonel  Childs,  were  left  at  Puebla ;  most  of  these  were  in  tho  hos* 
pitals,  over  seven  hundred  of  whom  died  in  that  city. 

Our  division  left  Puebla  on  the  8th  of  August ;  many  of  the  citizens  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  us  assembled  to  see  us  start  Our  course  was  through 
a  beautiful  rolling  country,  dotted  with  orchards  and  fruit-gardens ;  the  road 
was  ascending  and  crossed,  before  entering  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  Anahuat 
nnge  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  most  magnifioent  portion  of  that  chain  of  moun* 
tains  which  extends  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctics.  The  lofty  mountains, 
white  with  eternal  snows,  chilled  the  ur  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
On  the  third  day  we  reached  Rio  Frio,  or  Cold  Biver,  the  highest  point  on 
the  rood-^ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Gulf  o 
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Mexico — forty-eight  miles  from  Puebia  and  forty-dve  from  the  Gitj  of 
Mexico,  The  scenery  was  glorious ;  at/  every  turn  in  the  road  seme  new 
object  of  grandonr  bimt  upon  us  calling  furth  exclamations  of  delight.  Sol- 
diers generally  seem  to  l)e  almost  entirely  insensible  to  such  things  and  to 
all  the  finer  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  it  is 
owing  to  the  nature  of  military  discipline  that  the  soldier  acquires  a  .kciturn 
habit;  thinking^  however,  even  in  all  despotisms,  is  free. 

The  succeeding  night  the  cold  was  intense ;  soon  after  bivouacking,  a  cold 
rain  came  on,  which  put  out  our  fires  and  wet  us  through,  and  before  morn- 
ing my  clothes  had  frozen  stiff  with  icicles  depending  therefrom.  The  fjU 
lowing  forenoon  we  came  in  view  of  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Mexico.  Tho 
air  ill  those  elevated  regions  is  so  very  clear  as  to  reduce  liie  apparent  dis- 
tance of  objects  fully  one-half;  the  City  of  Mexico,  thirty-five  miles  beyond 
OS,  was  visible — &  little  speck  in  the  valley.  I  heard  no  extravag>wt  excla- 
mations at  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  but  one,  made  on  a  different  subject^ 
I  well  recollect.  Our  regiment  happened  to  be  in  the  advance,  and  General 
Worth  and  his  staff  were  near  us ;  as  we  were  descending,  iu  the  afternoon, 
into  the  valley,  marching  in  platoons,  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  striking 
the  mass  of  bright  arms  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  Worth  observed 
it,  and  turning  to  his  staff,  exclaimed  : 

"  Gentlemen,  look  at  that !  just  look  at  that !  Is  not  that  enough  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  any  man  ?", 

Worth  was  proud  of  his  men  and  ambitious.  This  day's  march  was  a 
long  one ;  we  overtook  Twiggs'  division  at  the  edge  of  the  valley,  at  the 
village  of  Ayotla.  At  this  point,  which  was  on  the  main  road  to  the  city, 
we  turned  off  to  the  left  and  took  post  at  Chalco,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  City  of  Mexico  is  approached  only  by  causeways.  Santa  Anns» 
supposing  that  our  army  would  take  tho  main  road,  had  more  strongly  for- 
tified the  approaches  to  the  city  by  it ;  the  strongest  was  tho  fortress  El 
Pcuon,  which  completely  commanded  the  road.  It  mounted  fifty -one  guns 
of  the  heaviest  caliber,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  On 
reconnoitering  this  ix)8ition,  General  Scott  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
it,  except  at  an  immense  loss  of  life ;  he,  therefore,  cut  a  new  road  to  the 
left,  around  the  western  margins  uf  the  lakes,  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  which 
struck  the  Acapulco  road  at  the  village  of  San  Augustine.  On  tho  Acapulco 
road  the  prominent  fortifications  to  be  overcome  were,  1.  The  Uill  uf  Con- 
TttEaAS,  thoroughly  armed  with  batteries  an4  breastworks.  2.  The  Bridge 
of  Chu&ubusco,  tiiite  du  pont  at  the  crossing  of  a  canal,  armed  also  with 
cannon.  3.  Nearer  the  city,  the  Hill  of  CHAPULTsrsc,  on  which  was  the 
miliuiry  college.  The  ranche  of  San  Antonio,  and  other  points  on  the  road 
were  likewise  fortified  with  batteries.  Asitle  from  these,  the  city  itself  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditches,  with  small  forts  at  each  of  the  gates 
bristling  with  cannon.  Having  overcome  the  various  obstacles  on  our  new 
route,  our  division  reached  San  Augustine,  on  the  Acapulco  road,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  its  inhabitants  who  had  not  expected  us  in  this  direction. 
We  knew  that  hard  fighting  was  now  close  at  hand ;  the  people  were  shy  of 
Qs,  and  their  manner  indicated  that  they  considered  us  already  about  aa  good 
ss  whipped.    • 

The  next  day,  the  18th,  our  division  marched  out  on  the  road  toward 
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ibe  city.  In  a  little  more  than  a  mile  we  Btruok  the  peJregal  (volcanic 
rock),  and  noared  the  strongly- fortified  ranche  of  San  Antouia;  we  expected 
every  moment  to  go  into  battle.  Captain  Thornton  with  his  company  had 
dashed  ahead  to  reconnoitcr,  when,  boom  !  boom!  struck  our  ears.  Now  we 
have  it,  boys !  apd  as  the  sound  echoed  through  the  valleys,  I  saw  a  deathly 
.  paleness  come  over  the  faces  of  the  men.  I  looked  on  purpose  to  see  the 
effect  it  was  having  on  others,  for  I  felt  bad  myself  and  wished  to  know 
if  they  appeared  as  I  knew  I  felt.  It  was  the  same  with  the  officers,  for 
war  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  death  is  terrible.  But  what  is  this  com- 
fng  ?  It  is  Captain  Thornton's  horse !  The  saddle  was  all  over  blood.  One 
of  the  two  shots  we  just  heard,  had  struck  the  poor  captain  and  cut  him 
In  two. 

We  moved  on,  and  that  night  our  brigade  took  up  quarters  in  a  huge 
Atone  bam.  The  enemy  had  a  twenty-four  pounder  in  their  works  at  San 
Antonio  and  battered  our  Tiotd  with  great  industry,  but  little  effect  Here 
ve  lay  inactive,  awaiting,  as  it  was  understood,  for  some  of  the  other  divi- 
sions to  make  a  demonstration  to  the  left  of  the  pedregal  on  the  heights  of 
Crontreras,  where  Geneml  Valencia,  with  six  thousand  troops,  "  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  army,"  was  strongly  intrenched.  During  the  19ih,  it  was  fair 
weather  all  day.  As  our  division  of  the  army  was  not  in  those  operations 
before  Contreras,  I  will  only  give  the  facts  that  fell  under  my  own  observa- 
tion at  the  time. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (the  19th),  we  heard  a 
sharp  firing  in  the  direction  of  Contreras,  three  miles  in  a  right  line  from  us 
across  the  pedregal,  and  five  by  the  road.  Clouds  of  smoke  were  discerned, 
and  as  no  one  came  to  us,  we  began  to  be  suspicious  that  matters  were  not 
going  on  well.  We  knew  the  position  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  more  dense 
masses  of  smoke  and  from  the  louder  reports  of  their  artillery^thoir  guns 
being  the  heaviest ;  we  also  noticed  the  fact  that  when  night  came  on,  out 
people  were  no  nearer  the  position  of  the  enemy  than  when  they  began. 

About  dusk,  word  came  to  our  officers,  but  nothing'to  us  :  this  was  omi- 
nous. Again,  the  officers  stood  by  themselves,  talked  low,  and  suddenly 
bad  very  long  countenances.  If  any  of  us  moved  within  hearing  distance 
they  instantly  ceased  talking.  After  awhile  I  got  a  chance  to  see  Liehten* 
ant  Gore,  commander  of  our  company.  Be  was  standing  by  himself  and  I 
vent  up,  saluted,  and  said  : 

"  Lieutenant,  I  wish,  if  you  would  please  inform  me,  to  know  how  it  goe£ 
Kvith  our  side  over  there  this  evening :  I  fear  it  is  not  all  right  ?" 

"Keep  quiet,  sergeant!"  rejoined  he,  "and  if  you  won't  say  anything  to 
the  men  about  it^  I  '11  tell  you.  The  Mexicans  are  very  strongly  intrenched 
over  there  in  the  vaney,  and  General  Soott  ordered  that  point  to  be  attacked 
this  afternoon,  not  supposing  the  enemy  were  so  strong  as  they  really  are. 
Our  men  had  bad  luck— they  attacked  and  had  to  abatid&n  their  position. 
The  fact  is,  sergeant,"  continued  Gore,  speaking  very  Tow,  "  our  fellows  are 
tMpped,  and  we  all  feel  very  bad  about  it;  but  it  is  the  intention  to  dc 
something  to-night^  and  perhaps  we  will  be  called  upon." 

"Not  whipped!"  said  I. 

''No,  not  exactly  whipped,"  rejoined  Gbre;  "but  you  k*now^  sergesn^ 
when  we  attack  a  place  and  don't  take  it^  we  might  at  weU  be  whipped.** 
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He  then,  again,  requested  me  not  to  tell  the  men,  as  it  would  make  a  had 
impression.  When  I  returned,  my  companions  flocked  around  to  ascertaip 
what  Gore  had  told  me.  I,  however,  "knew  nothing*'  and  said  "be 
quiet,"  all  of  which  they  fully  understood. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  when  the  men  had  mostly  fallen  asleep^  and  the 
Don-commissioned  officers  were  together,  I  revealed  the  whole  to  them. 
We  sat  there  for  hours  discussing  the  matter,  and  finally  concluded  that^ 
although  hard  work  was  in  store  for  us,  Scott  was  certain  to  take  the  city. 
One  by  one,  we  fell  asleep.  I  dropped  into  a  dreamy  doze,  my  mind 
actively  engaged  with  the  scenes  around  us — yet  my  thoughts  would  often 
be  far  away  with  home  and  loved  ones  in  Ohio.  Suddenly  I  would  arouse^ 
and  the  startling  fact  come  upon  nie,  in  all  its  dreadful  reality,  that  I  was 
far,  far  away  in  an  enemy's  country.  Thus  the  thoughts,  continually  active^ 
kept  flitting  about,  like  some  nervous  unsteady  spirit  that  could  never  find 
a  resting-place.  So  the  houni  passed  on,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  began  to 
rain.  The  dripping  of  the  eaves  fell  at  the  great  doors,  and  the  drops  pat- 
tered on  the  roof  and  leaves  with  a  melancholy  sound.  "To-morrow," 
thought  I,  "  may  be  my  last  day  on  earth  ! "  .A  sense  of  fear,  of  extreme 
reluctance  to  go  in  where  Death  was  claiming  his  victims  oppressed  me, 
and  then  I  would  shake  it  off  and  resolve  to  go  where  duty  called.  I  felt  I 
was  not  the  only  one  that  might  be  sacrificed,  and  if  I  was  doomed  to  die, 
I  should  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  country. 

Two  hours  past  midnight,  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse  approaching. 
The  rider  passed  around  the' bam  and  by  the  door,  and  kept  on  to  our  colo- 
nel's marquee.  It  was  an  aid-de-camp  with  orders.  He  dismounted  and 
went  in,  and  I  then  overheard  voices  there.  A  few  minutes  elapsed  when 
in  came  our  adjutant  and  called  out : 

**  Men !  men !  wake  up  I  wake  up !  arouse  up,  all  hands !  First  sergeants^ 
parade  your  men  and  call  the  roll  immediately ! " 

This  was  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August^  1847,  and  ere  the  sun  went 
down  five  distioct  actions  were  fought  with  the  Mexicans,  and  five  victories 
won  by  American  valor.  These  were :  1.  The  storm  of  Contreraa.  2.  The 
capture  of  San  Antonio.  3.  The  storm  of  the  tete^u-pont  4.  The  battle 
and  assault  of  the  church  and  outworks  of  Cburubusco.  5.  The  action  in 
the  rear  of  Cburubusco  with  the  right  wing  of  Santa  Anna's  corps.  These 
last  three  were  parts  of  one  drama,  but  distinct  in  the  skill,  the  action,  and 
the  relative  effects.  Ten  batteries,  mounting  sixty-one  guns,  had  been  car- 
ried and  the  causeway  laid  open  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  The  Mexi- 
cans numbered  thirty  thousand  men,  and  their  strength  was  doubled  by 
their  being  in  fortified  positions.  The  Americans  had  nine  thousand  men 
only  engaged.  Seldom  have  such  great  results  with  Such  inferior  means 
been  attained  in  war.    But  to  return. 

In  thirty  minutes  the  whole  brigade  was  on  the  march — whither  we  knew 
not ;  we  only  knew  we  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  San  Augustine.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  rain  was  pouring,  the  road  was  slippery  with  mud,  and 
we  were  marching,  half-asleep  and  burdened  with  our  knapsacks.  We  had 
started  off  too  without  our  coffee,  and  felt  weak  and  miserable,  for  nothing 
b  more  trying  to  soldiers  than  to  be  called  on  duty  from  out  of  a  sound 
deep  without  their  morning  coffee.    For  days  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  bal 
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hard  bread  and  our  coffee,  as  we  could  catch  time  to  make  it    For  my 

port^  I  feU  in  anything  bnt  a  pleasant  mood.    Old  Major took  occasion 

to  get  drunk  that  morning.  He  must  have  begun  to  pour  down  the  liquor 
«aa  soon  as  he  heard  the  order  to  march,  for  we  had  not  gone  more  than  two 
or  three  miles  before  he  was  "good  ;"  and  then  he  thought  the  whole  bri- 
gade was  drunk,  and  **  wondered  where  they  got  their  liquor ! "  It  was  easy 
to  tell  whercr  he  got  his,  for  he  always  bad  a  demijohn  in  the  baggage* 
wagon  :  a  soldier's  knapsack  would  at  any  time  be  "chucked  "  into  the  road 
.  to  make  room  for  his  jugs. 

We  had  marched  some  four  miles  from  the  bam  when  daybreak  came 
on.  The  clouds  rolled  away,  and  we  discerned  all  around  us  evidences  of 
the  previous  day's  work.  Soon  after,  the  rattling  fire  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  advance  of  us,  and  then  the  heavy  booming  of  the  artillery.  The 
officers  endeavored  to  urge  us  on  at  double  quick  time.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  fast  in  the  slippery  state  of  the  road,  burdened  as  we  were  by  our 
heavy  knapsacks,  and  having  had  nothing  to  eat  that  morning  but  dry  bread. 
The  fighting  ahead  was  the  battle  of  Contreras,  which  lasted  only  twenty 
minutes.  The  enemy  had  been  surprised,  were  driven  from  their  guns,  and 
in  their  flight  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  a  happy  termina* 
tion  to  the  unfortunate  prelude  of  the  day  before,  and  inspired  us  all  with 
enthusiasm,  although  we  were  too  late  to  join  in  the  aption. 

Worth,  who  had  gone  ahead,  at  this  juncture  returned  to  lead  us  on  to 
the  attack  of  Saq  Antonio.  He  came  galloping  up  at  full  speed,  his  horse 
in  a  foam,  and  his  countenance  full  of  animation.  He  was  very  angry  ab 
fleeing  us  with  our  knapsacks  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  severely  repri- 
manded the  colonel,  whose  fault  it  was. 

**My  men,"  said  he,  "instead  of  being  fresh  for  a  hard  day's  fight,  are 
broken  down  already.  Countermarch,  sir,  as  soon  as  possible  to  our  old  po* 
BitioD,  and  await  fresh  orders  to  advance  on  the  enemy  !  Leave  the  knap- 
sacks there,  and  let  the  men  rest  a  few  minutes,  sir !" 

The  officer  turned  pale  at  the  reprimand,  and  as  all  this  was  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  men,  they  gave  Worth  one  spontaneous,  ringing  cheer. 

When  we  were  ordered  to  advance,  our  regiment  struck  into  a  cornfield 
intersected  with  ditches.  We  had  marched  some  nine  miles  that  morning, 
and  under  such  circumstances  that,  when  we  entered  that  cornfield,  I  was 
in  a  state  of  desperation.  My  senses  were  in  a  measure  blunted.  I  was 
savago  and  would  have  fought,  and  finally  did  fight,  like  a  fury  incarnate, 
completely  reckless  of  consequences.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  only 
friend  I  had  in  the  world  was  my  musket.  All  the  men  more  or  less  felt 
as  I  did.  We  floundered  through  the  mud,  which  was  deep  and  sticky  in 
the  cornfield,  as  well  as  we  could.  The  ditches,  which  were  four  fjBet  wide 
and  three  deep,  delayed  us  in  our  advance.  Several  men  tumbled  into 
tliem  in  their  attempts  tc  cross.  Our  drunken  major  had  to  be  helped  over, 
lor  ho  was  top-heavy  from  liquor  and  bottom-heavy  from  fat  We  longed 
to  see  him  tumble  into  one  of  the  deepest,  for  he  was  despised  by  the  men. 
We  came  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  place  where  I  could,  by  stooping  down,  see 
the  Mexican  breastworks  between  the  rows  of  corn.  We  crept  on  in  a 
stooping  posture,  wondering  we  were  not  discovered  and  fired  on.  '*  Oh ! " 
thought  I,  "  you  are  reserving  your  fire  until  we  get  close  to  you.    Yeiy 
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well,  jou  will  hare  only  one  chance  at  us,  for  while  yea  are  reloading,  thoaa 
of  us  that  are  left  will  mah  on  and  drive  you  oat" 

On  we  gO'— we  get  close  to  the  wall—- oar  hearts  heat  qoickly  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  the  awfal  sheet  of  flame  that  will  flash  in  our  faces. 
Here  we  are,  right  at  the  breastwork  ;  we  shout  and  rush  in  with  our  mus- 
kets firmly  grasped,  and  at  a  charge  and  cocked :  a  hundred  fingera  press 
nervously  on  as  many  triggers,  ready  to  send  death  broadcast  among  our 
enemy.  At  this  exciting  moment  we  find  nothing  but  deserted  forti« 
(i  cations. 

Where  are  the  enemy?  they  had  retreated  and  were  on  the  full  run 
toward  the  city.  We  rushed  on  in  hot  pursuit^  and  struck  the  road  and 
entered  the  village  of  San  Antonio,  where  we  met  the  rest  of  our  brigade. 
Clarke's  brigade  had  made  a  circuit  across  the  pedregal,  and  intercepted 
the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans,  cutting  them  up  dreadfully.  Their  route  was 
strewn  with  all  sorts  of  arms  and  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  Many 
were  calling  for  "agua" — water.  Amid  the  confusion,  several  Mexican 
women  were  running  about  crying  and  carrying  large  bundles  of  their  houses 
hold  goods :  some  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  others  with  them  strap- 
ped to  their  backs  in  squaw  fashion. 

It  was  here  reported  to  Wjorth  that  some  of  our  camp-followers  were 
plundering  the  church.  He  ordered  them  to  be  seized,  tied  up,  and  given 
thirty-nine  lashes  apiece.  Those  feUows  were  gambles  from  the  Sutes. 
who  had  followed  the  army  from  mercenary  motives.  Ten  of  these  gentle- 
men were  flogged  at  this  time,  and  with  an  unction  :  our  soldiers  bore  them 
no  good  will,  for  they  had  robbed  and  plundered  them  at  every  chance. 

When  the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  San  Antonio  they  took  up  a  new 
position  at  Churubusoo,  where  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  divi- 
sions of  Twiggs  and  Pillow.  Our  division  advanced  to  their  assistance, 
shouting  as  we  ran.  As  soon  as  we  got  under  fire  our  men  stopped  their 
cheering,  and  all  hands  became  as  docile  as  lambs.  It  is  wonderful  to  notice 
the  leveling  effect  the  getting  into  battle  has  alike  on  officers  and  men.  It 
m  a  time  when  no  one  man  feels  more  aristocratic  than  another :  those  iron 
balls  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 

To  our  division  was  assigned  the  task  of  attacking  the  teU-du-^pont,  or 
bridge-head.  Wo  deployed  and  approached  through  the  cornfields,  sinking 
ankle- deep  in  the  mud,  and  leaping  the  ditches  as  well  as  we  could.  Some 
being  weak  in  their  underpins  waded  through.  Not  a  few  scenes  occurred 
so  ludicrous  that  a  man  would  certainly  laugh  if  he  knew  he  was  to  be  shot 
the  next  moment  solely  on  that  account ;  for  some,  in  their  attempts  to  leap 
the  ditches,  jumped  short,  struck  the  opposite  bank,  and  then  fell  backward 
full  length  into  the  dirty  water. 

We  were  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  from  their  elevated  positions:  al- 
though they  were  pouring  in  upon  us  a  murderous  fire,  which  was  taking  off 
our  men  in  all  directions,  yet  wo  ooultl  not  refrain  from  laughter  when  wo 
saw  a  poor  fellow  in  his  awkwardness  tumble  into  a  ditch  and  then  crawl 
out,  like  a  half  drowned  puppy,  with  the  dirty  water  dripping  frcm  him  and 
his  ammunition  and  musket  rendered  useless  from  the  wet. 

It  was  severe  work  crossing  those  ditches  and  floundering  about  in  tho 
mud,  water,  and  corn,  all  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry- 
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In  that  bloody  field  many  were  the  men  I  Raw  instantly  deprived  of  life. 
One  circumstance  occurred  to  me  that  I  shall  relate.  I  had  leaped  a  ditch 
just  as  a  heavy  load  of  grape-shot  from  one  of  the  gnns  in  the  tSte-du-patU 
f truck  all  about  me.  I  remained  untouched,  but  an  artillery-man  immedi- 
ately in  front  cf  me  sank  heavily  to  the  earth,  struck  by  a  grape-shot  doubt- 
less in  a  vital  part,  for  I  did  not  hear  him  utt€r  a  groan.  At  the  same 
ioiitant  I  heard  a  cry  in  the  rear  calling  piteously  for  help.  I  had  heard 
that  cry  often  before,  and  supposing  some  one  was  wounded,  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  it  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  stopped  to  load  my  mus- 
ket The  cry  for  help  was  repeated  so  piteously  that  I  looked  back,  and 
there  was  a  poor  fellow,  another  of  the  artillery,  who  had  fallen  wounded 
'nto  the  water,  where  he  was  struggling  to  extricate  himself.  I  leaned  my 
musket  against  a  broken  cornstalk  to  keep  it  out  of  the  mud,  and  sprang  to 
help  him.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  knee  and  side.  I  seized  his  left 
hand  with  my  left,  put  my  right  hand  behind  his  left  shoulder,  and  had 
raised  him  just  on  the  edge  of  the  ditoh  when  another  load  of  grape-shot 
came  sweeping  and  clattering  all  about  with  dreadful  velocity.  My  relative 
position  to  the  gun  was  such  that  the  shot  came  in  a  quartering  direction  to 
my  right  side  and  back. .  One  of  the  grape-shots  passed  over  my  right  arm 
and  struck  my  poor  comrade  just  behind  the  left  ear,  knocking  out  the  back 
part  p(  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  gave  a  heavy  lurch  backward, 
falling  into  the  ditch,  and  so  suddenly  was  it  done  that  I  came  near  going 
in  with  him.  My  regiment  had  in  the  meantime  got  far  ahead.  Such  are 
iome  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

With  more  jumping  of  ditches,  we  come  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to 
discern  the  buttons  on  their  coats.  With  a  little  more  firing  they  break  and 
run,  and  we  have  possession  of  the  teie-du-pont,  Thoy  crowd  out  the  other 
side,  but  our  bayonets  travel  faster  than  they,  and  many  fall  as  they  run. 
Now  and  then  one,  braver  than  his  companions,  turns  and  sends  a  bullet  at 
our  faces-^Sij> .'  it  comes.  Bless  me  !  if  that  had  struck  one  in  the  mouth, 
it  would  be  all  the  supper  he  would  want  this  day  \  Away  they  scamper, 
like  some  huge  cloud,  their  muskets  and  great-coats,  a&  they  throw  them 
down,  strewing  the  road.  Then  we  cheer  with  exultant  victory.  We  feel 
full  to  overflowing  with  military  enthusiasm.  Big  tears  fill  our  eyes  and  run 
down  our  cheeks,  for  we  have  stormed  the  fort  and  it  is  ours. 

Thus  ended  this  great  day — a  day  of  five  distinct  battles  and  of  five  vic- 
tories. The  whole  army  remained  near  the  field  of  battle.  We  now  went 
to  work  gathering  wood  for  the  cooks  to  prepare  our  coffee.  We  had  been 
too  busy  through  the  day  to  think  of  eating.  Hunger  most  dreadful  seized 
upon  us,  and,  now  that  the  battle  was  over,  I  .thought  of  nothing  and  cared 
for  nothing,  but  something  to  eat  As  soon  as  I  had  drank  my  coffee  and 
cleaned  out  my  haversack  of  the  remains  of  the  hard  bread,  I  wanted  to 
Bleep.  I  was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  my  olothes  were  stiflf 
with  mud  and  my  body  stiff  with  fatigue.  I  had  lived  and  worked  an  age 
that  day  ;  while  hungry,  I  did  not  feel  any  fatigue.  This  satisfied,  a  most 
indescribable  sensation  of  exhaustion  and  soreness  came  ever  me,  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  move.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  so  I  crawled  under  one  of  the 
company's  wagons,  took  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  put  ray  handkerchief  on  that, 
and  laid  down  in  my  muddy  state.    I  was  very  soon  asleep.     Thousanda 
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were  wone  off.  How  was  it  with  tbe  poor  wounded  men  who,  added  tc 
this  dreadful  fati{^e»  were  suffering  from  agonizing  wounds  that  would  not 
permit  even  the  luxufy  of  sleeping  under  a  wagon.  The  dead  were  better 
off  than  any  of  us.  Ah  !  what  untold  miseries  hare  been  suffered  on  the 
battle  field ! 

On  awaking  the  next  noming;  I  felt  oil  over  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  half 
to  death  with  clubs.  We  soon  after  passed  over  the  field  of  our  recent  con* 
flict  The  Mexican  dead  were  lying  around  in  heaps— <aomo  in  the  muddy 
ditches  and  others  half  in.  Some  of  them  were  so  much  mangled  and 
trampled  in  the  mud  that  it  seemed  almost  imposnble  to  recognize  the  hor- 
rible mass  as  ever  having  been  a  human  being.  Countenances  expressing 
various  emotions  were  shown — some  looking  pleasant  in  death,  others  exhi- 
bited extreme  agony ;  others  still  there  were  with  knit  biow  and  compressed 
lip,  showing  determination  and  revenge.  Dead  horses  and  mules  wers 
lying  about^  and  thousands  of  small  arms,  muskets,  escopots»  swords,  bayo- 
nets, lances,  cartridge-boxes,  belts,  blankets,  great-coats  of  all  oolong  uni- 
form caps  of  all  shapes,  etc.  Immense  damage  appears  to  have  been  done 
to  their  music  bands,  as  prodigious  quantities  of  musical  instruments  were 
scattered  all  over  the  field— drums,  fifes,  bugles^  clarionets^  trombones,  oph- 
dides,  etc.    Their  defeat  had  been  complete. 

Our  division  took  post  at  Tacubaya,  three  miles  distant  On  the  somo 
day.  General  Scott  was  met  by  commissioners  from  Santa  Anna,  proposing  an 
armistice,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  peace.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  stiuta- 
gem  on  the  part  of  the  wily  Mexican,  to  gain  time  to  recover  from  his  de- 
feats and  put  the  city  in  a  better  state  of  defense.  He  had  no  authority  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  and  beside,  the  Mexican  people  were  indibposed  to  peace. 
Our  noble  general,  ever  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife  of  arms,  acceded 
to  the  proposals  in  good  faith,  *'  for,"  said  he  in  his  beautiful  letter,  written 
at  the  time,  "  enough  blood  has  been  shed  in  this  unnatural  war.'* 

The  negotiations  failed  as  our  enemies  designed,  and  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, Scott  took  measures  to  resume  hostilities.  To  give  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  situation  and  defenses  of  the  enemy,  which  we  attacked 
the  next  day,  I  make  an  extract  from  Mansfield's  '*  Mexican  War." 

"  On  the  7th  of  September,  Scott,  having  determined  to  carry  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  assault^  accompanied  by  General  Worth,  made  a  reconnoissaiioe 
of  the  formidable  defenses  of  the  enemy  immediately  in  front  of  Tacubaya^ 
and  commanding  the  principal  causeway  and  the  aqueduct  supplying  the 
city  with  water.  This  observation  determined  the  general-io-chief  to  attack 
what  may  be  called  the  defenses  of  Chapultepeo.  These  were  several,  col- 
laterally supporting  one  another,  and  constituting  on  the  whole  a  very  strong 
point  ifappui  and  support  for  the  Mexican  army ;  the  larger  part  (if  not  the 
whole)  was  now  assembled  at  this  point  Ws  must  now  take  a  view  ol 
these  defenses  to  understand  the  actions  which  ensued.  Early  on  the  same 
morning,  Captain  Mason  of  the  engineers  made  a  close  and  daring  reoonnois- 
sance  of  the  enemy's  line,  round  and  on  Chapultepea  The  results  of  thiii 
investigation  may  be  thus  stated  : 

The  little  village  of  Tacubaya,  at  which  were  General  Scott's  headquarter^ 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  About  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  north  of  it,  just  point-hlank  range  for  twelve-pounders,  is  the  hilj 
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and  fortified  bnildiDgs  of  Chapul tepee.  At  this  pointy  the  causeway 
braDcHeB  off  to  the  east^  being  about  two  miles  iu  length  to  the  city.  The 
Tacubaya  road  passed  on  till,  in  two  miles  more,  it  entered  the  San  Cosme 
causeway.  These  causeways  are  the  avenues  to  the  city ;  and  bombs  and 
cannon  of  heavy  caliber,  placed  on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  could  command 
them,  and  tJte  city  itself.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  informs  us,  at  once, 
why  General  Scott  deemed  it  necessary  to  possess  this  castle,  in  order  to 
take  the  city.  Once  possessed,  the  city  must  fall  of  course.  Without  it, 
the  avenues  to  the  city,  and  the  city  itself,  would  be  exposed  to  the  bom* 
bardment  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail,  the  particular  points  of  the  defense. 

Chapultbpec  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  called  in  the  Aztec  language, ''  Grass- 
hopper's Hill."  It  rose  from  the  former  margin  of  the  lake — was  the  resort 
of  the  Aztec  princes,  and  is  the  real  site  of  the  much- sought  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  Here  are  the  remains  of  gardens,  groves,  and  grottoes — the 
lingering  remnants  of  that  magnificence  which  adorned  the  ancient  City  of 
Mexico.  Here  also,  the  Spanish  viceroys  selected  their  residence,  as  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  And  here  was  now  placed 
the  military  college.  The  ci&dets  of  the  institution  were  now  among  its  de- 
fenders. The  buildings  on  the  top  were  well  fortified,  and  the  base  of  the 
hill  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  thick  stone  wall.  On  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  this  hill  was  abrupt  and  stony.  On  the  west  only  Cfrom  the  city")  it 
seemed  to  permit  any  approach.  On  this  side,  down  the  slope,  was  a  heavy 
forest  On  this  side,  the  American  commander  determined  to  assault  it ; 
Imt  here  also  were  formidable  defenses. 

Ell  MoLiKO  DEL  Bey  is  just  at  the  foot  of  this  hillslope — adjoins  the  grove 
of  trees,  and  is  a  stone  building  of  thick  and  high  walls,  with  towers  at  tho 
end.  This  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  made  a  sort  of  depot,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  as  a  foundry  recently,  though  really  built  for  mills» 
and  called  <  the  King's  Mill.' 

Ca8a  de  Mata  is  another  massive,  thick -walled  stone  building,  standing 
about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  a  straight 
line  with  that  and  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  It  is  also  at  the  foot  of  a 
gentle  declivity  or  ridge,  descending  from  the  village  of  Tacubaya. 

It  follows  then,  from  this  topographical  survey,  that  Chapultepec  is  a 
position  commanding  all  the  roads  around,  and  that  this  position  can  be 
approached  only  on  one  side,  on  which  is  a  grove  of  trees ;  and  that  at  the 
foot  of  this  slope,  lie  Molino  del  Rey  and  Casa  de  Mata,  well  defended,  so 
that  the  first  attack  must  necessarily  be  made  on  Molino  del  Rey,  or  Chapul- 
tepec could  not  be  taken ;  and  if  not  taken,  there  was  no  safe  passage  to  the 
city.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  then,  was  the  storming  of  Molino  del  Rey. 

Accordingly,  after  the  reconnoissance  of  the  7tn,  General  Scott  ordered 
General  Worth  with  the  first  division,  reinforced  by  Cadwallader's  brigade 
and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and  artillery,  to  attack  and  carry  the  lines 
and  defenses  of  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  capture  Molino  de.  Rey, 
destroy  the  ^supposed  materiel  there,  and  then  withdraw  again  to  the  village 
of  Tacubaya. 

The  position  of  tho  enemy  was  well  selected  to  defend  the  naturally 
strong  grounds  they  had  assumed.  His  left  rested  upon  and  occupied'  the 
SO 
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•tone  building,  MoIido  del  Rey ;  his  right,  in  the  same  manner,  rested  upon 
the  stone  building  called  Casa  de  Mata.  Midway  between  these  was  his 
field-battery,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  his  lines  of  infantry. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  when  this  arrangement  was  madoi 
no  one  in  the  American  army  knew  the  real  strength  of  the  fortified  poets 
occupied  by  the  Mexican  army.  Worth  made  the  most  judicious  arrange* 
ments  for  the  attack.  The.  object  in  view  was  to  break  up,  1.  The  enemy's 
lines  of  intrenchments,  and,  2.  To  destroy  the  munitions  in  Molino  del  Bey, 
after  which  the  troops  were  to  retire.  Those  defenses  being  completely 
under  the  guns  of  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
commanding-general  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  retain  the  troops  in  that  ex- 
posed situation,  when  the  object  for  which  they  had  gone  there  had  been 
accomplished. 

Worth  divided  his  corps  into  three  columns,  with  a  reserve,  to  act  respec* 
tively  against  the  wings  and  center  of  the  enemy.  I.  The  right  column 
(opposite  the  enemy's  left,  Molino  del  Bey)  was  composed  of  Garland's  bri- 
gade, to  look  at  and  in  time  attack  El  Molino.  This  column  was  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Drum  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  To  attack  with  this 
column,  and  thus  keep  in  check  Chapultepec  and  its  defenses.  Captain  Hn- 
ger's  battery  of  twenty -four  poundere  was  placed  on  the  ridge  descending 
from  Tacubaya,  and  at  about  six  hundred  yards  from  El  Molino.  2.  A 
storming  party  of  five  hundred  picked  men  was  placed  to  the  left  of  this 
battery,  under  the  command  of  Major  Wright,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  to 
assail  the  enemy's  center  and  capture  his  fiold-battery.  3.  The  second  bri- 
gade (now  under  the  command  of  Colonel  M'Intosh)  was  placed  higher  up 
the  ridge,  accompanied  by  Duncan's  battery,  to  watch  the  enemy's  lefl^  sup- 
port Major  Wright,  or  assail,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Cadwallader's 
brigade  was  held  in  reserve,  in  a  position  between  the  last  column  (M'In- 
tosh's)  and  the  battering  guns,  that  they  might  support  either  column,  as 
they  might  need.  Sumner's  dragoons  were  on  the  extreme  left,  guarding 
that  flank.  Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  Worth  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  September.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  columns 
were  put  in  motion,  and  at  daylight  they  were  all  in  their  respective 
positions." 

We  had  in  the  field,  on  the  morning  of  this  bloody  day,  under  General 
Worth,  a  trifle  over  three  thousand  men  against  nearly  four  times  our  num- 
ber, in  their  own  chosen  positions,  in  their  own  country,  right  at  the  gates  of 
their  own  capital,  under  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and  sweethearts  to  encour- 
age them  on  to  deeds  of  valor.  Having  got  into  our  respective  positions, 
we  awaited  until  the  morning  light  should  enable  us  to  move  against  our 
foe.  As  we  silently  lay  in  our  positions,  like  crouched  tigers  ready  for  the 
fatal  spring,  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  awful  stillness  of  the  morning. 
Soon  the  sun  began  to  shoot  up  some  of  its  first  rays,  when  the  whole  eastern 
horizon  assumed  an  enchanting  aspect,  with  the  dark  outHnes  of  distant 
mountains  projected,  sharp,  cold,  and  clear,  against  iL  All  around  us  tho 
landscape  was  enveloped  in  a  midnight-like  darkness :  not  an  pbject  could 
be  discerned,  yet  near  was  the  City  of  Mexico,  and,  right  in  front,  our  foes 
strongly  intrenched  behind  their  death-dealing  batteries. 

While  each  was  silently  contemplating  this  scene  and  busy  with  the 
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ttioaghts  of  the  eoming  battle,  the  clear  ringing  blasts  of  a  soUtaiy  buglo 
came  from  the  heights  of  Chapultepec ;  then  succeeded  the  roll  of  drums 
with  their  continuous  rattling  music.  It  was  the  Mexican  reveille.  It 
filled  the  whole  valley  for  miles  around,  until  striking  the  distant  mountain 
gorges,  it  came  back  in  prolonged  echoes. 

In  a  few  minutes  xnore^-booml  boom  !  went  our  two  twenty-four  pounders. 
Te  gods !  how  they  roared  ! — and  as  those  two  reports  rolled  away  over  the 
valley  and  struck  the  distant  mountains,  it  seemed  like  the  crashing  of' 
mighty  thunder.  Every  living  soul  within  thirty  miles,  it  seemed  to  me, 
must  have  been  startled  by  the  concussion.  Instantly  the  Mexican  reveille 
ceased  and  all  again  was  silent  save  the  far-distant  muttering  echoes  of  those 
guns.  Again  those  two  iron  monsters  opened  their  capacious  throats,  and 
roared  their  thunder  in  terrific  peals  over  the  doomed  capital,  while  tho 
balls  went  crashing  right  through  the  buildings  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  more  discharges  and  our  little  storming  party  rushed  for- 
ward. The  Mexicans  laid  down  and  coolly  awaited  their  approach.  What 
followed  I  give  as  told  to  me  by  Montgomery,  one  of  our  men  detailed  for 
the  purpose. 

''  We  advanced  at  a  quick  pace  until  within  a  few  yards,  when  we  hidted 
a  moment  until  Captain  Mason,  of  the. engineers,  ran  up  for  a  close  inspec- 
tion. Not  a  single  soul  could  he  see :  swinging  his  hat,  Mason  sang  out — 
'  Forward,  men !  there  is  no  one  here ! '  I  knew  better,  for,  although  I  did 
not  see  any  Mexicans,  I  discerned  some  field  guns  glistening  in  the  light  of 
the  gray  eastern  dawn.  We  rushed  forward,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  ground  became  alive  with  Mexicans,  who,  as  they  rose  to  their  feet, 
poured  into  our  nien  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  Our  fellows  dashed  in  and 
actually  captured  their  guns,  when  the  enemy  seeing  what  a  mere  handful 
we  were,  rallied  and  by  their  overwhelming  numbers  bore  us  down,  retook 
their  guns,  and  compelled  the  remnant  of  us  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.'' 

In  this  desperate  charge,  our  storming  party  lost  four  out  of  every  five 
men  engaged :  of  the  fourteen  officers  with  them,  eleven  were  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

Now  came  our  turn ;  up  we  sprang  and  charged  down  upon  the  enemy's 
position.  They  were  in  and  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  behind  sandbags. 
Our  regiment  and  some  of  the  artillery  for  a  few  moments  sheltered  them- 
selves behind  the  bend  of  a  high  wall.  While  in  this  position,  Captain 
Drum's  battery  was  dragged  forward  by  hand.  Owing  to  their  position,  these 
guns  could  only  be  worked  right  in  the  road,  which  was  so  dreadfully  raked 
by  musketry  and  grape-shot  that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  remain 
there.  One  of  them  was  run  forward  to  near  our  point  of  shelter.  It  stood 
for  some  moments,  no  one  attempting  to  load  or  fire  it^  What  had  become 
of  the  artillery  company  I  know  not :  the  man  with  the  rammer  was  there. 
Some  of  US  stepped  out  and  loaded  and  fired  it  several  times  with  grape. 
While  at  this  place  I  looked  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  our  left,  and  de« 
Bcried  our  forces  moving  regularly  down  in  order  of  battle,  charging  on  the 
enemy. 

My  eye  at  this  moment  caught  a  little  incident  Just  out  in  the  open 
apace  beyond  the  gun,  was  a  large  maguay  plant ;  behind  this,  down  on  one 
knee,  was  an  infantry  sergeant  deliberately  loading  and  firing.     Tho  plant 
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being  spongy  wit  of  no  more  protection  than  oo  much  paper.  lie  vnm 
under  a  complete  shower  of  balk,  they  stmck  all  around  him,  hit  the  plant 
apparently  right  in  front  of  him,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
fall ;  yet  he  kept  coolly  on  at  his  work,  and  may  have  escaped  unharmed. 

In  the  oouise  of  five  minutes,  we  were  ordered  to  charge  out  on  the  road 
and  then  down  to  a  laige  gate,  the  main  entrance  to  the  interior  of  th« 
bouses  and  the  works  on  that  side  of  the  mill.  We  burst  open  the  gate^ 
which  let  us  into  the  yard  and  rear  of  the  whole  concern.  There  we  found 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  yards,  in  the  houses,  and  on  the  roofik 
For  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  the  hardest  fighting  in  all  my 
experience.  At  first  we  had  to  take  it  in  the  open  yards,  then  we  got  into 
the* houses,  and  there  we  had  hot  work  too.  Often  we  were  in  a  house 
while  the  enemy  covered  the  rooil  In  passing  from  one  house  to  another, 
those  on  the  roofs  fired  down  upon  us.  Many  of  our  men  were  laid  out  in 
this  manner.  I  came  near  being  caught  myself.  While  in  one  of  the 
houses,  in  starting  to  run  through  a  small  hall  open  to  the  roof,  I  happened 
to  cast  my  eye  up,  and  there  saw  a  big  Mexican  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at 
me.  I  darted  back  just  in  time  to  escape  the  ball  which  came  down,  cradt, 
on  the  very  spot  I  had  occupied.  "Bless  you,  my  chapl"  thought  I, 
'^mind  if  I  don't  punish  you  for  that  I "  and  as  I  stood  back  with  my  mus- 
ket cocked  and  my  finger  on  the  trigger  to  catch  a  sight  of  him,  several  of 
our  men  entered  the  room,  among  whom  was  a  corporal  of  artillery.  He 
came  rushing  along,  and  before  I  could  arrest  his  progress,  he  got  into  the 
little  hsll  and  unaccountably  stopped  there.  I  yelled  to  him,  and  at  that 
instant  a  ball  from  above  passed  his  face  and  sank  into  his  breast  He  fell 
into  my  arms,  when  I  laid  him  down  and  he  died  instantly.  Seeing  thii^ 
we  determined  to  ^top  the  game.  We  fixed  ourselves  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  and  by  a  little  maneuvering,  madiB  it  rather  a  hot  climate  for  those 
gentlemen  up  there.  We  were  not  satisfied  until  five  of  them  had  turned 
a  somerset  into  that  little  hall  and  their  companions  had  emigrated  to  more 
comfortable  quarters.  This  is  the  way  matters  went  for  some  time.  The 
slaughter  was  prodigious.  Notwithstanding  'heir  losses,  the  enemy  stood 
up  to  their  work  and  fought  desperately.  The  fact  was,  that  in  this  battle 
the  Mexicans  were  mostly  drunk,  and  Dutch  courage,  as  the  kind  this  pro- 
duces is  called,  sometimes  works  wonders. 

We  took  many  prisoners  in  this  place.  When  we  motioned  to  them  to 
throw  down  their  arms  and  surrender,  some  thought  wo  meant  that  they 
should  fall  on  their  knees.  On  getting  hold  of  their  arms,  we  usually  broke 
them  over  the  edges  of  stones.  In  one  place  in  the  yard,  were  some  seventy 
prisoners  all  together,  guarded  by  a  few  of  our  men  detailed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  guard  neglected  to  break  all  of  their  arms,  so  there  were,  includ- 
ing those  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  killed,  many  serviceable  muskets 
scattered  thero  over  the  ground.  Some  of  the  guard,  instead  of  watching 
their  prisoners,  turned  around  and  were  busy  shooting  at  the  enemy.  A  bi^ 
burly  Mexican  sergeant,  observing  how  carelessly  they  were  guarded, 
thought  he  could  escape.  He  shouted  out  something  to  his  companions  in 
Spanish,  and  springing  to  one  side,  picked  up  a  loaded  musket  Another  of 
the  prisoners  did  the  same.  The  sergeant  then  shot  the  sentinel  nearest  to 
him  through  the  stomach.    This  was  my  dirty  Dutchman  of  Pittsbuigh. 
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who  was  flogged  at  Camp  Salabrity.  The  Dutchman  returned  the  fire^  bol 
missed  and  shot  another  prisoner  who  was  not  trying  to  escape,  and  then 
died.  The  guard  calliug  for  help^that  the  prisoners  were  escaping — my- 
self and  others  ran  to  their  aid.  I  gave  chase  to  the  Mexican  sergeant^  and 
OS  my  gun  was  discharged  when  I  came  up,  he  got  the  long,  slender  pieca 
of  bright  steel  at  the  end  of  my  musket-  which  caused  one  Mexican  less. 

Shortly  after  this  little  emeute,  the  Mexicans  were  driven  entirely  from 
these  works,  and  they  were  destroyed.  We  had  gained  the  victory,  but  at 
an  awful  expense.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over  seven  hundred 
men,  one-fourth  of  all  our  entire  force  in  the  action.  We  had,  however, 
driven  fourteen  thousand  Mexicans  from  their  fortifications,  and  taken  over 
eight  hundred  prisoners,  among  whom  were  some  of  their  most  skillful 
general!. 

My  personal  adventures  this  day  were  considerable.  I  had  very  many 
narrow  encapes.  My  clothing  was  pierced  four  times :  1.  A  musket  ball 
struck  the  band  of  my  cap,  just  above  my  right  ear.  2.  A  grape-shot  cut 
through  the  bottom  of  my  pantaloons  on  the  inside  of  my  left  ankle.  8.  A 
iiiiiiiket  ball  passed  through  the  inner  side  of  my  pantaloons  at  my  right 
thigh.    4.  Another  musket  ball  clipped  the  top  of  my  left  shoulder. 

The  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  was  «the  severest  action  of  the  war.  For 
the  time  it  lasted,  it  was  almost  unprecedented :  as  many  men  were  here 
killed  and  wounded  in  two  hours,  as  at  Buena  Vista  in  two  days.  Such 
hard  fighting  none  of  us  ever  before  experienced  :  the  very  air  appeared  to 
be  full  of  fire  and  iron  hail ;  it  was  astonishing  to  me  that  we  were  not  all 
kUled. 

Some  incidents  that  occurred  I  here  detail.  When  the  heat  of  the  action 
was  over  and  only  a  few  scattering  shots  were  being  exchanged,  some  of  the 
men  went  looking  around  over  the  premises  to  make  discoveries.  One  of 
them,  a  curious  genius  of  G  company,  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him,  "  Stev- 
ens, for  heaven's  sake,  give  me  a  little  water ! "  He  sprang  to  supply  the 
poor  fellow's  .wants ;  on  coming  up  to  him,  who  should  it  prove  to  be  but 
Lester,  who  had  some  time  previously  deserted  from  his  company,  joined 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  this  battle  I  He  had  recognized 
Stevens,  and  supposing  he  would  help  him,  had  called  to  him,  as  we  have 
seen.  "  Yes  ! "  replied  Stevens,  "  I  »11  give  you  water— plenty  of  it  I »'  and 
so  saying,  he  picked  him  up  and  threw  him  into  the  mill  race.  Lester,  poor 
scamp,  floated  down  over  the  water- wheel,  and  then  disappeared  under  a 
ealvert  where  the  water  ran  for  more  than  a  mile  before  it  came  to  light 
agwn. 

*'  Stevens,  that  was  too  bad ! "  exclaimed  one  of  ue  to  him. 

''  Ch)od  enough  for  a  deserter  t "  answered  he,  with  an  oath. 

Another  incident  or  two  and  I  am  done.  When  driven  out  from  the  mill, 
the  Mexicans  fired  upon  us  from  Ghapultepea  Their  shot  was  taking  dfibot 
on  a  back-porch  of  a  house  in  the  yard,  so  that  we  kept  shy  of  the  place. 
A  soldier  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  came  along,  appkrently  looking  for 
plunder.  We  warned  him  to  keep  away  from  that  porch.  "  Oh  1 "  said  he, . 
**!  know  what  I'm  about,"  and  carelessly  loitered  there  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  from  the  castle.  He  came  near  being  hit  several  times :  finally  a 
heavy  shot  struck  him  in  the  haunch,  knocking  the  whole  left  thigh  righl 
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ftom  under  biio.    **  Oh  1  you  d— d  rascals !  '*  he  exclaimed,  "yoa  haTe  gol 
me  at  last ! "  and  immediately  died. 

That  evening  those  of  us  who  surnved  had  return^  to  our  old  quarters 
at  Tacttbaya;  very  many  that  had  rested  the  last  night  in  the  building 
were  cold  in  death  —  others  were  in  the  hospital  groaning  with  agonising 
wounds. 

The  first  duty  after  a  battle  is  for  the  commanding  officers  to  mak» 
out  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  their  respective  commands  during  tba 
fight^  and  send  them  in  to  the  general.  Lieutenant  Gbre  in  his  company 
report,  had  recommended  Seigeant  Howard,  Private  Montgomery,  and  my- 
self for  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino  del  Bey/  By  act  of  Congress  any 
non-commissioned  officers  so  recommended  were  to  receive  commissions  in 
the  army,  and  any  private  an  additional  monthly  pay  of  *two  dollan.  Old 
^  the  officer  whoee  duty  it  was  to  send  these  reports  to  "Worth,  got 
beastly  drunk,  and  never  sent  in  our  names  at  all.  We  thus  lost  our  com- 
missions. This  affair  grieved  us  much.  Howard  declared  he  would  not 
stay  in  an  army  where  such  injustice  was  suffered  ;  as  for  myself,  the  injuiy 
rankled  in  my  breast  for  years. 

Our  militaiy  operations  were  at  this  time  retarded  by  the  weather,  for  it 
waikthe  rainy  season.  This  kind  of^weather  has  a  regularity  in  Mexico  un- 
known to  us.  It  operates  in  this  way.  Ton  arise  in  the  morning  to  find  a 
clear  sky  and  a  glorious  sun.  The  trees  have  a  peculiar  freshness  and  a 
4XK>1,  rich  green,  grateful  to  the  eye.  The  bright  blue  sky  continues  until 
noon  or  a  little  post^  with  a  soft,  bland  air  that  makes  every  breath  a  luxury. 
Delicious  perfumes  of  tropical  plants  and  fruits  fill  the  atmosphere  and  en- 
hance the  charms  of  these  morning  hours.  Past  noon  small  flecks  of 
clouds  appear ;  directly  the  whole  heavens  are  overcast  with  dark  miiases» 
and  the  rain  begins  to  pour,  accompanied  more  or  less  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. After  midnight^  the  clouds  vanish  and  the  stars  appear.  When  day 
again  dawns  the  weather  of  yesterday  is  repeated,  with  its  bright  sun,  blue 
sky,  fresh  foliage,  luxurious  atmosphere,  delicious  odors,  and  then  angry 
clouds,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

Qeneral  Soott  next  made  arrangements  to  attack  the  fortifications  of  Cka- 
pultepec.  Our  division  was  held  in  reserve,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  others 
to  advance  and  carry  out  these  operations.  When  the  castle  was  taken,  the 
enemy  came  down  in  great  numbers.  We  sprang  up  from  our  position  and 
pursued  them  some  distance  in  their  retreat  toward  the  city.  Wishing  to 
see  the  castle,  I  then  ran  around  to  the  point  from  whence  they  had  re- 
treated, ascended  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and  got  in  just  before  General  Scott 
rode  up.  Our  men  were  neady  crazy  with  joy,  hurraing  and  swinging 
their  caps.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  scene.  The  soldiers  crowded  arouDd 
Scott  in  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  cheering,  catching  him  by  the  feet,  and 
manifesting  every  token  of  joy.  The  old  soldier  for  a  moment  was  entirely 
overcome  with  emotion ;  great  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  wipe  the^  away.  Those  tears  arose  frolm  an  overflowing  heart— 
from  gratitude  to  his  brave  men  who  loved  him  as  children  love  a  faths& 
Finally  the  beloved  old  general  addressed  them,  the  tears  streaming  all  the 
time.  I  recollect  only  these  few  words :  *'  Fellow  soldiers  I  Ton  have  this 
day  been  baptised  in  blood  and  fire,  and  you  have  come  out  steel  l**    I  am 
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Dot  Ashamed  to  confess  I  too  was  among  the  excited  ones,  for  I  cried  like  a 
child. 

A  little  after  this,  Corporal  M'Crelish,  of  my  company,  and  myself,  walked 
out  some  distance  on  the  San  Cosme  causeway  toward  the  city.  This 
causeway  runs  north  from  Chapultepec  about  half  a  mile  to  the  intersection 
of  another  road,  and  then  makes  an  angle  and  leads  directly  into  the  city. 
At  the  angle  was  a  battery,  and  between  it  and  the  city  another  still,  and  a 
third  battery  was  at  the  city  gate,  which  was  a  strongly-fortified  arched  stone 
work.  We  went  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  at  that  time  not  a  single  Mexi* 
can  soldier  was  to  be  seen  between  Chapultepec  and  the  city  gate.  Had  our 
troops  then  advanced,  the  whole  causeway  could  have  been  occupied  with 
simply  the  trouble  of  marching  on  to  it.  We  immediately  returned  and 
reported  what  we  had  seen,  but  without  having  any  attention  paid  to  ns. 
This  neglect  cost  many  lives. 

Near  noon.  Worth  ordered  his  division  to  advance  on  this  route.  Our 
regiment  was  in  front  In  a  few  minutes  we  got  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  who  had  thrown  troops  into  those  batteries.  We  took  shelter 
behind  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  and  ran  from  one  to  the  other  until 
about  one  o'clock,  when  we  carried  the  first  work  and  the  enemy  fell  back 
to  the  next  nearer  the  gate. 

While  we  were  holding-  the  first  battery.  General  Scott  came  up  and 
ordered  Worth  to  advance  on  the  gate,  called  .by  the  Mexicans  "  Garita." 
Just  about  this  time,  the  fragment  of  our  company  that  was  on  the  ground, 
advanced  alone  and  unsupported  nearly  up  to  the  second  battery.  The 
enemy  had  got  some  cannon  and  a  large  force  of  infantiy  in  this  work.  Along 
with  our  company  was  Sergeant  Bloss,  who  that  day  was  color-bearer,  lie 
had  rashly  advanced  without  his  guard  excepting  two  or  three  men.  We 
crept  along  with  but  little  opposition  until  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
street  widened.  There  Bloss  attempted,  in  company  with  half  a  dozen 
others,  to  cross  to  the  other  side,  to  a  vacant  space  beside  a  house  which 
stood  between  it  and  the  enemy.  While  running  across,  a  perfect  storm  of 
grape  and  musketry  was  poured  into  them.  The  rest  of  us  remained  under 
the  arches  of  the  .aqueduct,  and  the  only  officer  near  was  Lieutenant  Gore. 
When  this  discharge  came,  Bloss  was  swept  into  eternity,  and  the  colors 
fell  in  the  dust  almost  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  As  the  Mexicans  saw 
them  fall,  they  rushed  out  for  them,  yelling  like  demons.  One  of  our  men 
thereupon  sprang  from  behind  the  arches,  seized  them  and  thus  saved 
the  honor  of  the  regiment.  I  was  on  the  start  for  that  purpose  myself^ 
but  this  man  was  too  quick  for  me.  The  enemy  still  came  bounding  on, 
shouting  as  they  ran,  and  we  retreated  as  fast  as  we  could,  for  they 
were  too  many  for  us.  They  chased  us  until  we  got  back  nearly  to 
the  comer  battery,  when  they  were  brought  up  by  a  load  of  grape- 
shot  from  one  of  our  guns.  Our  colors  escaped  by  a  very  narrow  chance 
falling  into  their  hands.  Had  they  got  them,  it  would  have  been  an  ever* 
lasting  stigma  upon  us.  For  a  regiment  to  lose  its  colors,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  surrender  or  the  actual  capture  of  the  whole  corps,  is  considered 
as  a  sign  of  cowardice,  for  of  all  things  the  colors  are  to  be  defended.  They 
are  the  rallying  point,  the  embodiment  of  the  honor  of  tHe  regiment,  and 
must  be  protected  as  long  as  a  single  soldier  is  left  alive  to  fight  for  them. 
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When  the  other  officers  and  men  learned  of  this  event  they  wena  much 
alarmed,  aod  it  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Hod  the  Mexicans  captured 
them,  thej  would  have  crowed  greatly  over  their  prize.  They  would  have 
got  a  splendid  troph}',  for  they  were  wounded  at  Monterey  with  twenty-six 
balls,  aud  in  every  battle  more  or  lees  riddled.  Sergeant  Bloss  was  after  a 
oommission  when  he  acted  so  rashly.  When  we  subsequently  came  :ip  to 
where  he  had  fallen,  we  found  him  stripped  entirely  naked.  The  dirty 
dogs  ha'l  a  habit  of  stripping  our  dead  when  they  got  a  chance,  espeoially 
the  officers  whose  clothes  were  valuable.  It  was  not  the  case  with  Bloes^ 
however,  for  ho  had  put  on  that  day  a  miserable  old  worn  out  suit  to  save 
his  good  ones ;  and  the  only  object  the  Mexicans  had  in  stripping  him, 
doubtless  was  to  vent  their  spite  in  failing  to  get  our  glorious  old  colors  that 
had  waved  in  triumph  over  many  a  hard  fought  field. 

Some  time  after  the  first  battery  was  carried,  our  whole  division  moved 
forward  toward  the  Garita  gate,  which  was  then  battered  severely  by  our 
twenty- four  pounden.  Outside  of  the  gate  was  a  collection  of  houses  which 
afibrded  us  some  protection.  After  skirmishing,  digging  through  the  walls, 
passing  through  back-yards,  and  firing  from  the  windows  and  the  roofs  of 
houses,  we  finally,  just  before  sunset,  charged  on  the  gate  itself,  and  carried 
it^  and  thus  we  were  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Worth  now  came  up,  and  seeing  some  of  us  standing  around,  inquired : 

"What  regiment  is  this  ?  " 

We  answered  ;  upon  which  he  replied  : 

"  God  bless  the  Fourth  lufantry  !     God  bless  them  ! " 

He  ordered  up  the  twenty-four  pounders,  and  then  said  : 

"  Give  'em  a  few  more  shots,  and  I  don't  C4ire  a where  they  go ! " 

It  was  done,  and  one  of  the  shells  fell  and  exploded  in  a  nunnery,  and 
did  con.siderable  damage.  That  night  we  occupied  the  mansion  of  a  Catho- 
lic bishop,  close  by  the  gate.  It  was  a  handsomely  furnished  establishment| 
with  fine  beds,  Brussels  carpets,  and  paintings  on  the  walls.  We  availed 
ourselves  of  our  privileges  as  conquerors^  and  searched  very  thoroughly,  but 
unsuccessfully,  for  money.  For  ray  own  part,  I  did  nothing  more  wicked 
than  to  break  into  the  buttery  and  regale  myself  with  some  nice  preserves. 

The  next  day  the  city  surrendered.  I  here  insert  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  General  Scott,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  surrender  and  a  sum* 
mary  of  our  operations  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

"About  four  o'clock  next  morning  (September  li,  1847),  a  deputation  of 
the  ayufUamiento  (city  council)  waited  upon  me  to  report  that  the  federal 
government  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some  throe 
hours  before ;  and  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation  in  favor  of  the  church, 
the  citizens,  and  the  municipal  authorities.  I  promptly  replied,  that  I  would 
sign  no  capitulation  ;  that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  our  poesession  from 
the  time  of  the  lodgments  effected  by  Worth  and  Quitman  the  day  before; 
that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican  army ;  that  I  ahoold 
levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribution  for  special  purposes ;  and  that 
the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms  not  self-impoeed :  such 
only  as  its  own  honor,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit  of  th« 
age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  demand  aud  impose. 

Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city,  a 
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fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  windows  and 
comers  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated  the  night  before 
by  the  flying  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many  Mexican  soldiers, 
who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  off  their  uniforms.  This  un- 
lawful war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down  till  we  h&d  lost  many 
men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded,  and  had  punished  the 
miscreants.  Thetr  objects  were  to  gratify  national  hatred,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral alarm  and  confusion,  to  plunder  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  particularly  the 
deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  generally  returning;  business  of 
every  kind  Has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is  already  tranquil  and  cheerful 
under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  exceptions  very  few  and  trifling)  of  our 
gallant  troops. 

This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote,  and 
Puebla,  with  much  larger  hospitals ;  and  being  obliged,  most  reluctantly, 
from  the  same  cause  (general  paucity,  of  numbers)  to  abandon  Jalapa,  we 
marched  (August  7-10)  from  Puebla  with  only  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  rank  and  file.  I'his  number  includes  the  garrison  of  Jalaps, 
and  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  brought  up  by 
Brigadier- General. Pierce,  August  6. 

At  Contreras,  Churubuaco,  etc.,  (August  20)  we  had  but  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  engaged — after  deducting  the  garrison 
of  San  Augustine  (our  general  depot),  the  intermediate  sick  and  the  dead ; 
•t  Molino  del  Bey  (September  8),  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and 
artillery — making  in  all  three  thousnd  two  hundred  and  fifty -one  men — 
wero  in  the  battle ;  in  the  two  days — September  12th  and  13th— our  whole 
operating  force,  after  deducting  again  the  recent  killed,  wounded,  and  sick, 
together  with  the  garrison  of  Miscoao  (the  then  general  depot)  and  that  of 
Tacnbaya,  was  but  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  finally, 
after  deducting  the  new  garrison  of  Chapultepec,  with  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  two  days,  we  took  possession  (September  14th)  of  this  great 
capital  with  less  than  six  thousand  men.  And  I  reassert,  upon  accumulated 
and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was  this  army 
opposed  by  fewer  than  three-and-a-half  times  its  numbers — in  several  of 
them  by  a  yet  greater  excess. 

1  recapitulate  our  losses  since  we  arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico. 

Auffust  19,  20. — Killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  including  fourteen 
officers.  Wounded,  eight  hundred  and.  seventy-seven,  including  sixty -two 
officers.  Missing  (probably  killed),  thirty-eight  rank  and  file.  Total,  one 
thousand  and  fifty-two. 

Stptember  8. — Killed,  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  including  nine  officers. 
Wounded  six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  including  forty-nine  officers.  Miss- 
ing, eighteen  rank  and  file.    Total,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

BqpUwJber  12,  13, 14. — Killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  including  tan  offi- 
cers. Wounded,  seven  hundred  and  three,  including  sixty-eight  officers. 
Missing,  twenty-nine  rank  and  file.    Total,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
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Grand  total  of  losses^  two  thoiuand  Mven  hundred  and  tliree,  indading 
threo  hundred  and  eighty-three  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  heaten  on  the  same  occasioDfl^  in 
▼iew  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty- 
odd  thousand  men-^posted  always  in  chosen  positions,  behind  intrench- 
ments  or  more  formidable  defenses  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded  of 
that  number  more  than  seven  thousand  officers  and  men ;  taken  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty  prisonen*  one-seventh  officers^  including 
thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been  Presidents  of  this  republic ;  cap- 
tured more  than  twenty  colors  and  standards,  seventy-five  pieces  of  oid- 
nance,  beside  fifty-seven  wall  pieces,  twenty  thousand  small  arms,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  shots,  shells,  powder,  etc. 

Of  that  enemy,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments,  artillery, 
etc.,  twenty-odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving,  as 
is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragments — the  largest  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred — now  wandoring  in  different  directions,  without  magaaines  or 
a  military  chest,  and  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  own  people." 

Well,  here  we  were  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  although  it  wsa  evident 
that  our  fighting  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  over,  yet  immediate  peaoe  did 
not  appear  probable.  The  people  were  disinclined  to  peaoe :  they  felt  sore 
and  mortified  under  their  many  chastisements.  To  be  whipped  on  eveiy 
single  battle-field  ;  to  be  without  one  single  victory  over  the  **  North  Ameri- 
cans "  was  a  very  hard  fact  for  their  digestion — ^for  not  even  one  did  the 
bloody  god  vouchsafe  to  this  hybrid  race,  who  are  so  eternally  worshiping 
in  his  hideous  temples. 

Our  duty  was  now  altogether  of  guard.  There  were  enough  common 
people  in  this  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  had  they  had  the  eneigy, 
to  have  crushed  us  with  all  ease.  Half  of  our  force  had  to  be  on  post  at 
once  to  guard  against  insurrection.  Our  duty  was  very  irksome,  for  the 
other  half,  not  on  guard,  were  obliged  to  have  on  their  belts,  and  their  arms 
close  at  hand,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Lai^e  quantities  of  tropical  fruits  were  brought  into  the  city  to  sell  to  the 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  men  became  sick  in  consequence  of  over-indulgence. 
The  result  was  that  our  regimental  commander  issued  orders  against  fruit- 
venders,  and  also  against  the  introduction  of  liquw  into  the  quarters.  A 
Mexican  was  detected  one  day  selling*  liquor  to  our  men ;  by  order  of  Lieu- 
tenant H.,  he  was  stripped,  tied  to  a  stack  of  muskets,  and  given  forty 
lashes  with  a  raw-hide.  The  poor  fellow  bogged  for  mercy,  and  promised 
not  to  do  so  again  :  it  was  of  no  avail,  he  received  the  full  number.  I  was 
indignant  at  this  cruelty,  my  blood  boiled,  and  I  could,  with  a  good  grace, 
have  sprung  upon  the  officer  and  punished  him  for  his  uncalled-for  severity. 
He  had  no  right  to  thus  treat  a  citizen  of  another  country. 

I  should  like,  had  I  space,  to  detail  many  things  of  interest  connected 
with  our  sojourn  in  the  city — the  curiosities  of  the  place,  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  incidents  connected  with  ourselves  there.  These  I  must  pas 
over.  On  the  16th  of  December,  our  division  moved  out  of  the  dXj  and 
took  up  their  quarters  again  at  Tacnbaya. 

I  will  now  speak  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  punishment  ia 
the  army.    Tears  ago,  flogging  for  every  offense,  excepting  desertion,  was 
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abolifllied  by  law.  It  is  necessary  to  discipline  that  punishments  should  be 
enforced  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  of  a  reformatory  nature.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  most  degrading  and  disgusting  character,  worse  in  their  tendency 
even  than  flogging.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  savage  as  being  refined 
in  craelty ;  but  I  will  pit  some  officers  of  our  army  against  the  most  accom- 
plished savage  in  inventive  powers  for  inflicting  suffering.  The  hellish 
ingenuity  of  some  of  these  men  in  torture  would  have  made  them  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  most  bloody  era.  Want  of  sympathy 
for  the  soldier,  and  tyranny  in  their  intercourse  with  him,  are  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  offioeiB  appointed  from  civil  life.  Not  so  with  many  of  the 
graduates  of  West  Poin^  They  enter  that  institution  mere  boys.  While 
there,  they  are  about  as  effectually  secluded  from  the  world,  as  girls  in  a 
nunnery.  On  graduating,  they  are  sent  perhaps  to  some  isolated  post  on  the 
frontier.  The  result  is  that  they  come  to  the  command  of  soldiers  without 
any  knowledge  of  men,  and  with  the  idea  taught  by  the  despotism  of  a  mili* 
tary  education,  that  the  common  soldier  is  but  a  little  bettor  than  a  brute. 
"  Why !  you  should  not  xklk  to  that  man — he  is  but  a  common  soldier ! " 
said  a  West  Point  cadet  to  a  little  brother  there  on  a  visit.  Such  is  an  inci- 
dent that  illustrates  the  ideas  of  many  of  those  officers,  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army.  With  such  ideas  there  can  be  no  humanity  felt  for  the  sol- 
dier. We  need  not  wonder  then  at  the  invention  of  some  of  the  modes  of 
treating  the  offending  soldiers,  I  here  describe. 

L  At  Gamp  Salubrity  a  very  common  method  of  punishment  was  to 
compel  the  offender  to  walk  to  and  fro  with  the  sentinel,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  carrying  a  log  of  fifty  pounds  weight  on  his  shoulders ;  then  he  would 
bt  allowed  to  rest  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Thb  is  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment^ and  if  there  was  not  danger  of  killing  the  man,  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  at  all.  2.  Compelling  the  offender  to  stand  on  a  barrel-head, 
four  hours  on  and  one  off,  with  a  heavy  log  on  his  shoulders.  This  is  worse 
than  the  first  I  hi^ve  seen  men  in  this  position  cry  in  agony,  and  when 
it  was  impossible  for  nature  to  hold  out  any  longer,  to  tumble  off.  3.  To 
stand  on  a  barrel-head  with  the  face  blackened  like  a  negro.  4.  The  culprit 
has  a  barrel  put  over  him,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  receive  his  head,  and 
holes  on  the  sides  for  his  arms;  thus  accoutered,  and  with  face  black- 
ened, he  is  compelled  to  walk  post  with  the  sentry.  5.  A  ball  of  from  six 
to  thirty-two  pounds  weight  is  attached  by  a  chain  to  his  leg,  6.  An  iron 
collar  is  put  on  his  neck,  with  three  projecting  prongs,  so  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  wearer  to  lie  down  to  rest.  7.  Bucking  is  the  name  of  another 
severe  punishment  The  man  is  made  to  sit  down  with  his  knees  drawn 
up  to  his  chest ;  his  wrists  are  tied  together ;  his  elbows  pulled  down  below 
and  back  of  his  knees,  and,  when  there,  a  strong  stick  is  run  through  above 
his  elbows  and  under  his  legs.  In  this  situation  the  man  is  entirely  help* 
less  and  would  die  if  not  relieved.  The  more  fleshy  he  is,  the  more  severe 
is  the  punishment 

I  have  repeatedly  bucked  Bailey,  a  man  of  my  company,  by  order  of  an 
officer,  and  placed  him  in  the  hot  sun  for  six  and  eight  hours  at  a  time. 
Oc  one  occasion,  while  he  was  thus  bucked,  I  released  him  to  attend  to 
an  imperative  calL  The  officer  discovered  it  and  demanded  my  reaaora 
for  it 
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''By  the  Lord,  sir ! "  said  be,  when  I  had  told  him,  "  I  have  a  notion  to 
•erre  you  in  the  same  waj'." 

I  answered  that  I  thought  I  was  doing  right. 

"By  the  Lord,  sir!"  he  again  rejoined,  "you  have  no  right  to  think  1— 
there  are  others  to  think  for  you." 

The  next  day,. he  asked  me  if  I  had  attended  to  a  certain  matter.  I  re- 
plied, "I  did  not  think  of  it" 

"Not  think !"  exclaimed  he,  "what  have  you  a  head  for,  if  it  is  not  to 
think  7" 

I  told  him  then  that  yesterday  he  said  "  I  had  no  right  to  think !"  At 
thb  he  flew  into  an  awful  passion,  and  swore  he  would  reduce  me  to  the  . 
ranks.  This  is\)n1y  one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  abuse  and 
indignity  I  suffered  from  tyranny  while  in  the  army.  It  is  well  for  him  or 
any  other  officer,  that  I  was  not  degraded  by  any  of  these  disgusting  pun- 
ishments. If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  believe  I  should  have  shot  the  author 
of  any  such  brutality  to  my  person,  if  I  had  had  to  wait  years  a  chance  for 
doing  it 

Sometimes,  when  men  are  bucked  or  suffering  other  punishment,  they 
will  yell  or  say  something  looking  like  defiance.  In  every  instance  of  this 
nature,  I  have  known  officers  to  t)rder  the  man  to  be  gagged  w^ith  a  stick  or 
the  barrel-end  of  a  bayonet,  and  sometimes  with  two  bayonets.  In  these 
instances  the  stick  or  bayonet  is  thrust  into  the  mouth  between  the  teeth 
away  to  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  strings  are  then  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
stick  or  bayonet,  and  tied  taut  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  man  thus 
gagged  is  incapable  of  uttering  a  word.  I  have  seen  men  with  their  thumbe 
fastened  together  by  a  string — the  other  end  of  the  string  slipped  over  a 
nail  or  peg  driven  so  high  that  the  poor  fellows,  with  arms  stretched  over 
their  heads,  have  been  obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  and,  even  in  that  position, 
to  bear  a  great  part  of  their  weight  on  their  thumbs.  When  in  this  cruel 
posture,  I  have  known  officers  so  hard-hearted  as  to  walk  away  regardlea 
3f  the  most  piteous  cries  for  mercy. 

I  have  seen  good  old  soldiers,  that  had  been  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try for  upward  of  twenty  years,  punished  for  some  little  indiscretion  by 
some  young  officer,  just  graduated  from  West  Point,  who  wanted  to  show 
his  authority,  and  who  himself  was,  at  the  very  moment,  reeling  from  the 
previous  night's  debauch.  I  witnessed  at  Tacubaya,  in  the  main  plaaa, 
some  men  of  the  Fifth  Infantry  tied  to  heavy  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  their  arms  stretched  out  and  then  kid  on  their  backs,  with 
their  faces  to  the  burning  sun  of  Mexico  :  there  they  remained  until  many 
of  thcrn^  had  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital  in  a  fainting  condition.  I  have 
known  many  men  in  good  health  to  be  punished  in  some  of  these  ways,  to 
be  taken  sick  immediately  after,  be  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  then  not  to 
come  from  thence  until  they  were  carried  out  feet  foremost  Who  were 
their  murderers  ? 

How  much  was  there  I  never  saw  I  Bitterly  have  I  heard  men  complaia 
of  their  officers,  when  on  guard  with  me  out  of  officers'  hearing.  Many  a 
man  have  I  heard  say,  "  Well,  I  will  never  rush  in  and  fight  and  hurra  so 
bard  agun  to  hrevei  a  scoundrel,  that  abuses  me  as  some  of  our  officers  do." 
These  tyrannical  officers  sometimes  get  what  they  deserve  from  their  own 
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men  in  time  of  battle — a  bullet  ii>  their  bodies.  I  relate  an  instance  I  know 
of,  in  which,  I  believe,  an  officer  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  one  of  his 
men. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1847,  the  army  arrived  at  San  Augustine.  That 
evening  some  of  the  men  imbibing  too  freely  of  mtuceU,  became  very  noisy. 
Among  these  was  one  Keith,  an  excellent  soldier,  but  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment^ when  in  the-least  intoxicated,  that  he  was  as  bereft  of  reason  as  a 
maniac  He  fell  under  the  notice  of  Captain  Feiguson,  for  so  shall  we  here 
call  this  officer,  it  being  injudicious,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  to  give  the 
true  name.  This  officer  was  naturally  hasty  in  disposition  and  harsh  in  en- 
forcing discipline.  He  ran  over  to  where  Keith  was,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
quiet.  The  latter,  overstepping  all  military  discipline,  retaliated  with  impu- 
dent words.  Feiguson  should  have  waited  until  the  man  was  sober  before 
he  called  him  to  an  account ;  but  forgetting  he  had  an  intoxicated  man  to 
deal  with,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  the  soldier  across  the  back  with 
the  fiat  of  it.  Keith  upon  this  sprang  to  grapple  with  the  captain,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  bystanders,  and  then  carried  to  the 
guard-house.  While  on  his  way  there,  he  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  I  '11  kill  that  Captain  Ferguson,  if  I  have  to  wait  ten  years  for  the 
chance."  Ferguson  heard  the  threat,  knew  the  revengeful  disposition  of 
Keith,  and  feared  the  resulL 

The  division,  the  next  day,  was  ordered  to  advance  against  the  enemy, 
and  as  Keith  was  not  confined  by  order  of  court-martial,  Ferguson,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  on  such  occasions,  was  obliged  to  order  his  release  from  con- 
finement, so  he  could  take  part  in  the  action  which  ensued  at  Churubusco. 
Ferguson,  knowing  his  peril  from  this  man,  selected  two  of  his  company 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  friendly,  and  secretly  instructed  them,  when  thoy 
got  into  battle,  to  closely  watch  Keith,  and  if  they  saw  him  raise  his  mus- 
ket and  aim  at  him,  to  shoot  him  down. 

A  second  thought  would  have  shown  Captain  Ferguson  the  futility  of 
this  measure,  from  the  fact  that  men  in  battle  have  to  attend  to  more,  press- 
ing business  than  watching  each  other,  especially  in  such  battles  as  ensued. 
For  when  fortifications  are  stormed,  troops  become  scattered  and  disorgan- 
ized, and  lose  sight  of  everything  in  the  confusion,  smoke,  and  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  fight  And  such  would  be  the  very  moment  that  a  man,  if  so 
inclined,  would  select  to  murder  an  officer.  I  rather  think  that  in  the 
storming  process  those  two  men  found  they  had  enough  to  do  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and  did  not  give  much  if  any  thought  to  the  personal  safety  of 
either  Ferguson  or  Keith. 

As  it  happened,  both  officer  and  man  came  out  of  this  fight  unharmed, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  or  thought  of  this  matter  by  the  men  untjl  after 
the  hard- fought  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey.  In  the  meantime  Keith  was 
known  to  repeat  his  threat  that  he  would  some  day  kill  his  captain.  Fer- 
gnson  heard  of  it^  and  when  the  order  was  given  to  attack  the  Molino,  ho 
•gain  instructed  his  two  men  to  watch  the  malignant  private.  Well,  the 
troops  went  in,  and  the  battle  was  fought ;  Captain  Ferguson  was  shot  by 
a  musket  ball  dead  upon  the  field,  but  Keith  was  missing.  Th«  general 
impression  in  the  company,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  was,  that 
Keith  killed  Ferguson  and  then  fled  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  he 
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was,  never  teen  nor  heard  of  afterward,  dther  living  or  dead.  If  the  iin- 
preasioD  was  troe,  then  the  poor  officer  received  an  awful  pnuishment  for 
hiB  hasty  temper,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  the  soldier. 

While  we  were  at  Taoahayai  several  expeditions  were  gotten  up  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  One  of 
these  parties  visited  the  English  silver  mines  ;  another  climbed  to  the  top 
of  Popocatepetl,  looked  down  into  its  crater,  pla,nted,  and.  left  the  American 
flag  floating  on  its  summit  I  never  had  the  good  luck  to  go  with  any  of 
these  parties.  I  longed  to  do  so,  and,  begging  for  permission,  was  denied. 
What  do  officers  care  for  a  soldier's  wants  or  feelings  in  such  matters^  they 
don't  Buppoae  it  is  possible  for  a  soldier  to  have  a  laudable  curiosity  in  these 
wonders  of  nature,  or  any  philosophical  ideas  on  any  subject ;  he  can't  be 
•anything  else  than  a  mere  brute — a  two-legged  machine  solely  of  use  in  the 
purposes  of  war. 

At  our  camp.  Worth  thoroughly  drilled  the  division  in  field  maneuvers. 
He  was  such  a  splendid  tactitian  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  drill  under  him. 
This  thorough  drill  gave  the  army  an  efficiency  it  never  before  had  attained. 
We  were  often  reviewed  by  Scott^  when  our  fine  appearance  delighted  the 
old  general.  The  history  of  his  arrest  and  trial  is  before  the  oonntry. 
When  this  infamous  farce  took  place,  the  whole  regular  army,  with  one 
united  voice,  cried  ''shame!  shame!"  Even  the  most  common  soldier 
knew  that  it  all  arose  from  the  meanest  jealousy  of  the  laurels  of  the  gal- 
lant old  chieftain.  When  he  was  summoned  away  on  his  trial,  the  mingled 
indignation  and  sorrow  of  our  men  was  intense.  For  my  own  part^  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it^  I  sat  down  and  cried.  Why,  I  can  hardly  state ; 
but  I  loved  the  old  general  like  a  father,  and  when  he  was  thus  insulted 
and  wroDged,  I  felt  that  through  him  the  whole  army,  down  to  the  moi>t 
humble  soldier,  was  also  insulted  and  wronged. 

In  the  month  of  May  it  was  known  we  were  to  have  peace.  As  I  had 
but  one  year  more  to  remain  in  the  army,  I  was,  in  a  measure,  indifferent 
to  where  I  was  to  be  ordered.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1848,  peace  having 
been  declared,  our  division  took  up  its  march  for  Vera  Cruz.  As  we  left 
Tacubaya  we  were  followed  some  distance  by  women  and  girls  who  had 
formed  attachments  with  the  soldiers.  In  many  cases  where  the  Mexican 
girls  had  formed  connections  with  the  men,  the  latter  had  promised  to  re- 
main behind  in  the  country,  and  marry  them.  Many  were  the  sad  hearts 
and  streaming  eyes  among  those  Mexican  maidens  as  we  took  up  our  lino 
of  march.  Doubtless  the  sorrows  of  numbers  of  the  poor  creatures  had  a 
reality  about  them,  that  partook  largely  of  the  future.  Twiggs'  division 
was  followed  by  some  of  those  trusting  girls  even  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  hopc^ 
that  the  men  of  their  affections  would  de.sert  and  remain  behind.  A  few 
did,  but  the  majority  of  the  poor  things  were  doomed  to  disappoiutmenL 

On  arriving  at  Puebla,  we  found  the  melancholy  effects  of  the  si^o 
plainly  shown  in  the  shattered  dwellings  kud  dilapidated  air  spread  over 
everything.  This  event  had  taken  place  just  after  the  surrender  of  Mexico^ 
when  Santa  Anna,  in  his  flight,  stopped  before  the  city,  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army,  summoned  Colonel  Childs,  who  was  there  guarding  the 
sick,  to  surrender.  The  Mexican  was  ns  unfortunate  in  the  result  as  on  all 
previous  occasions  when  he  encountered  the  American  arms. 
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At  Peiote  we  remained  one  day.  There,  jost  outside  of  the  caatle,  waf 
presented  to  our  view  a  sad  sight — the  newly-made  graves  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  our  countrymen  :  the  hardships  of  the  campaigns  and  the  climate 
of  Mexico  were  more  fatal  to  our  arms  than  Mexican  valor.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  Americans  perished  in  our  war  with  Mexico,  and  of  these 
less  than  two  thousand  were  killed  in  battle,  according  to  the  statistics  given 
in  Mansfield's  history.  My  regiment,  the  Fourth  Infantry,  lost  one  hundred 
and  eight  men  by  disease,  and  only  thirty-five  in  battle.  The  statistics  of 
most  wars  give  similar  results.  Disease  is  a  worse  foe  to  the  soldier  than 
gunpowder. 

On  nearing  the  Black  Pass,  we  saw  the  ruins  of  cabins,  the  relics  of  a 
fight  Captain  Walker  bad  there  with  some  Mexican  guerrillas.  He  hung 
the  prisoners  and  burnt  their  habitations.  Not  many  days  after,  in  ascend* 
ing  a  little  rise  of  ground  we  came  in  sight  of  Vera  Cruz  from  which  we 
were  only  a  few  miles  distant.  The  soldiers  at  this  gave  a  spontaneous 
shout,  "  that  is  the  Qulf — look,  see  the  ships ! "  they  exclaimed,  and  then 
hurried  on,  imagining  they  were  almost  home. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1848,  our  regiment  embarked  on  board  a  steamship 
and  left  the  soil  of  Mexico  forever.  Only  a  little  more  than  sixteen  months 
had  elapsed  since  we  had  landed  on  this  coast,  and  yet  how  changed  we 
were !  Many  of  our  comrades  that  had  entered  with  us,  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  had  yielded  to  inexorable  fate,  and  laid  down  their  bones  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  unknown  and  uncared-fop — there  to  mingle  their  dust  with 
the  lava  of  ancient  volcanoes  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Aztec  sun- worship- 
ers. They  filled  no  dishonorable  graves :  at  the  call  of  their  country,  they 
had  fought,  suffered,  bled,  and  died.  As  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
human  race  had  done  before  them,  they  fell  victims  to  the  insatiable 'Demon 
of  War. 

How  many  faces  could  there  be  counted  of  that  regiment,  that  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1845,  had  embarked  at  Now  Orleans  on  board  the  old  ship 
Sophia  ?  Not  over  fifty  out  of  the  four  hundred.  Death,  by  battle  and  by 
disease,  had  wasted  us  away.  How  changed  were  the  survivors !  Instead 
of  the  bright  eye  of  youth,  and  the  full  cheeks  betokening  vigorous  health, 
what  did  we  behold  ?  An  emaciated,  cadaverous-looking  band,  with  sunken, 
sickly  faces,  and  frames  reduced  to  little  more  than  skeletons.  I  had  per- 
sonally escaped  every  peril,  and  still  live  to  write  this  narrative ;  but  at  this 
lapse  of  time,  considering  how  our  constitutions  were  shattered  by  our  trials, 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  dozen  of  my  old  comrades  are  this  day  alive. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  just  three  years,  to  a  day,  from  the  time  we  left  New 
Orleans,  we  landed  at  East  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  Why  the  troops  were 
ever  sent  to  this  part  of  the  country,  I  never  could  understand ;  for  a  more 
unhealthy  spot  does  not  exist.  The  land  was  low  and  sandy,  and  the  only 
way  we  could  procure  water  was  by  sinking  barrels  in  the  ground.  The 
water  was  brackish,  of  a  vile  taste,  which  it  got  from  the  roota  of  trees  of 
the  adjoining  (Mue  forests.  The  dysentery  and  other  diseases  carried  oif 
OUT  men  like  the  rot  with  sheep.  The  steward  of  the  hospital  told  me 
that,  out  of  the  part  of  the  army  stationed  there,  over  four  hundred  died. 
Many  of  our  men  here  deserted  :  they  were  driven  to  it  by  the  hardships 
they  endured — ^poor  fitre,  hard  work,  disease,  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  th* 
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futare.  Among  these  was  Seigeant  Howard,  in  whose  hosoro  still  ftetered 
the  great  wrong  bj  which  ho  was  deprived  of  his  commission.  The  soldier 
swears  to  faithfully  serve  his  country  for  the  period  of  his  enlistment ;  hut 
if  his  country  is  false  to  her  duty  to  him,  he  is  morally  absoWed  from  his 
obligation.  We  were  here  once  visited  by  Ckneml  Taylor,  tnen  a  candi* 
date  for  the  Presidency. 

In  October,  we  left  for  New  Orleans.  Oar  regiment  was  to  go  from  then 36 
to  the  Northern  Lakes.  On  arriving  at  that  city,  we  found  that^  instead  of 
ascending  the  Mississippi,  we  were  to  go  around  by  sea  to  New  York.  Well 
a  steamer  took  us  down  to  the  ship.  What  was  our  astonishment  to  find 
that  it  was  the  very  same  old  hulk,  the  Sophia,  in  which  we  had  left  New 
Orleans  for  Texas,  three  years  before.  When  I  looked  up  and  saw  this  same 
old  lousy,  filthy,  miserable  vessel,  I  fairly  groaned.  Is  it  possible,  thought 
I,  that  there  are  officers  who  have  no  more  feeling  for  the  poor  soldier  than 
this  !  We  clambered  aboard  and  found  the  ship  in  a  disma^  condition  :  it 
had  not  been  washed  or  in  any  manner  cleaned.  It  was  the  general  remark 
of  the  men  that  they  believed  that,  now  the  war  was  ended,  the  government 
designed  to  drown  us.  It  will  be  asked  why  this  was  so  ? — why  better 
ships  were  not  provided  ?  The  answer  is,  that  this  old  hulk  could  be  hired 
for  a  mere  song,  and  so  enlarge  the  profits  of  some  rascally  contractor,  who 
wielding  political  influence  at  Washington,  was  too  important  a  personage 
not  to  be  allowed  to  cheat  in  all  possible  ways,  by  those  of  our  rulers  who 
do  so  love  the  dear  people. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  we  had  been  out  two  days,  on  going 
on  deck  I  found  the  sky  overcast  with  masses  of  heavy  black  clouds,  and 
the  wind  increasing  every  moment  It  now  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  not 
had  oui'  equinoctial  storm,  and,  sure  as  could  be,  this  was  it.  The  stench 
was  so  horrible  between  decks,  that  I  determined  not  to  .pass  another  night 
there ;  so  I  clambered  on  top  of  a  pile  of  boxes  that  had  beei  lashed  against 
the  cabin,  took  an  old  sail  and  placed  it  into  a  vacant  space  there,  and  wrap- 
ping myself  up  in  my  blanket,  found  I  was  very  comfortably  fixed.  Just 
then  Twitmiller,  a  man  of  0  company,  came  on  deck  :  I  saw  he  was  du- 
gusted  with  things  below,  and  I  said  : 

"Twitmiller,  how  are  the  folks  down  in ?»» 

*'  My  heavens ! "  said  he,  "  it  is ,  sure  enough,  and  if  I  can  find  anj 

place  here,  I  will  not  go  down  there  again." 

He  was  a  clever  fellow,  and,  taking  compassion  on  him,  I  invited  him  to 
come  up  and  share  my  berth  with  me.  We  then  vowed  that  not  another 
soul  should  come  near  ns,  and  so  kept  the  place  to  ourselves  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  About  the  fifth  day  out^  the  storm  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  something  for  fear  of  either  being  washed 
overboard  or  falling  headlong  from  our  position.  It  seemed  evident  that 
the  masts  must  be  cut  away,  and  two  men  stood  ready  with  axes  for  that 
purpose.  The  air  was  so  fiull  of  spray  that,  at  the  middle  of  the  day,  it 
was  of  a  twilight  darkness.  On  the  eighth  day,  the  rudder  got  out  of  order, 
and  the  vessel  became  nearly  nnmanageable.  We  had  been  so  long  without 
an  observation  that  our  captain  had  lost  his  reckoning.  On  the  morning  of 
the  ninth,  everything  looked  exceedingly  gloomy.  We  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  six  days  but  hard  biscuit,  and  it  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  our  men. 
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One  soldier  was  found  dead  this  morniDg,  and  by  nine  o'clock  another  died. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  expressed  himself  as  utterly  at  loss  to  know  whaf 
to  do ;  he  said  we  mast  be  near  the  coast  of  Caba,  and  that  if  we  escaped 
foundering,  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  thrown  upon  the  rocks. 
The  waves  exceeded  in  violence  everything  that  I  ever  saw  or  read  of. 
About  noon  the  man  on  lookout  shouted,  in  a  very  excited  and  loud  voice, 
**  Island  of  rocks,  and  breakers  ijnthe  lee  share  t "  At  this  the  captain  ran 
forward,  and  throwing  up  his  glass  to  his  eye,  he  steadied  himself  against 
the  mainmast,  and  for  a  moment  looked  at  the  dangerous  object,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  it  he  turned  deathly  pale  and  yelled  to  the  crew  to  "  about 
ship."  Now  this  was  a  hard  business  to  do  with  a  broken  rudder,  but  finally 
they  managed  to  accomplish  it  and  thus  escaped  the  danger.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel,  bottom  up— and  another  sol« 
dier  died.  During  these  days  of  suffering  the  officers  kept  themselves  shut 
up  in  the  cabin,  and  in  the  course  of  that  night,  one  of  them.  Lieutenant 
Perry,  also  died.  Ah  I  but  that  was  a  long  and  dreadful  night  I  could 
see  the  ship  make  every  plunge.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was 
certain  that  our  time  had  come :  such  fearful  lurches  as  the  ship  made,  I 
never  dreamed  of.  At  this,  juncture  we  shipped  a  tremendous  sea,  which 
went  all  over  the  vessel  and  nearly  washed  us  away. 

*'  We  are  gone ! "  exclaimed  my  companion. 

"  I  guess  so ! "  I  replied,  and  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than  there 
came  another  sea,  if  possible,  still  more  terrible  than  the  former.  I  thought  ic 
vras  the  las^— that  we  should  sink  the  next  moment  I  thought  it  very 
hard,  that  now  we  had  got  through  the  perils  of  the  war  and  expected  to 
take  things  easy,  it  was  only  to  find  speedy  graves  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  this  the  waves  did  not  seem  to  be  so  high  as  that — 
it  was  the  parting  salute.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  was 
dear,  the  wind  began  to  die  away,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  becalmed. 
A  steam-tug,  that  came  out  to  search  for  wrecks,  found  us  and  towed  us 
back  to  New  Orleans. 

I  was  at  this  time  very  much  reduced  in  health,  and  obtained  a  furlough 
of  a  month.  I  was  glad  to  get  off  the  ship.  The  first  thing  I  did,  was  to 
go  to  a  hotel,  take  a  bath,  and  clean  myself  thoroiighly.  I  then  put  on  a 
olean  suit,  and  casting  those  I  had  worn  into  the  street,  saw  a  rag-picker 
seise  them,  and  that  was  the  last  view  I  had  of  the  **  old  duds."  I  was 
weak,  very  weak^  but  felt  like  a  new  being.  I  then  engaged  a  passage  on  a 
steamer  for  Cincinnati,  and  there  met  with  an  accident  that  grieved  me  more 
than  anything  since  I  enlisted :  my  trunk  was  broken  open,  my  clothing 
and  thirty-nine  dollars  stolen.  This,  however,  did  not  trouble  me.  It  was 
the  loss  of  my  journal  that  I  had  kept  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  army.  It 
was  a  faithful  narrative  of  all  my  marches,  battles,  and  other  incidents 
through  the  whole  Mexican  War.  In  it  was  noted  each  day's  ^nsactions, 
and  to  me  it  was  invaluable.  I  had  carried  it  through  t^ck  and  thin,  and 
had  hbld  on  to  it  when  everything  else  was  thrown  away.  Had  the  thief 
only  returned  it,  I  would  not  have  said  a  word  about  the  money  and  the 
clothing. 

At  the  expiration  of  my  furlough,  I  rejoined  my  company  at  Fort  Niagara. 
I  remained  in  the  service  until  December  of  1849,  in  the  meanwhile-  nar- 
31 
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rowly  moKping  desUi  fiom  tlM  eholom.  The  period  of  my  enlistment  then 
Ispired ;  my  colonel  mnde  out  mj  diachiiye,  and,  at  he  handed  it  to  may 
heMdd: 

"  Seigeint  Bee7ei»  here  is  yoar  dischaige.  Ton  en  honorably  disehaigod 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Ton  have  been  a  good  soldier; 
yon  have  conducted  yoorself  honorably,  and  done  yoar  duty  to  yonr  conn* 
tiy.  May  yon  prosper  wherever  you  go,  and  the  lesson  that  yon  have  sx* 
perienced,  the  last  five  yean,  be  such  that  you  urill  never  regret  it" 

The  lieutenant  made  out  my  papeia,  which  amounted  to  over  two  ban* 
dred  dollars.  I  then  shook  hands  with  the  officers ;  going  to  the  quaiten^ 
I  did  the  same  with  the  men,  and  then  bade  farewell  to  the  army  forever. 
Thus  ended  my  experience  in  the  service  of  my  country.  I  had  gone 
thiongh  the  perils  of  many  battles  without  a  wound,  only  a  few  yean  later 
to  have  my  right  arm  Mown  off  by  the  premature  dischaige  of  a  can- 
non on  a  Fourth  of  July  celebntion ;  so  that  this  nanative  is  of  neceesity 
a  left-handed  production* 


As  tbe  reader  has  finished  this  article,  it  Is  to  be  inferred  that  a  few  hoes 
additional,  in  explanation,  will  be  agreeable.  Some  few  months  nnce,  we 
accidentally  fell  in  with  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  our  army  five  yean^ 
embracing  in  that  period  that  of  our  war  with  Mexico^  and  whose  descry)- 
tive  &cnlty  appeared  such  thai  we  at  once  engaged  him  to  write  a  nanative 
of  his  adventures*  The  result  was  a  very  copious  record,  which  we  have 
here  presented  in  a  much  abridged  form — the  original  comprising  neariy 
five  hundred  manuscript  pages.  We  think  it  will  be  Judged  a  vivid  sketch. 
It  is  dnwn  from  nature,  and  when  that  is  faithfully  copied,  it  will  bo  found 
to  intersst,  especially  in  a  department  of  human  experience  so  varied  and 
exoiting  as  that  of  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war. 


NABKATIYE 

OF  TBS 

AM'CaiCAN   ARCTIC   EXPEDITION, 

HI   BKABOB  0f  Sn  JOHN  nUNKUV, 


.    DB.  XUSHA  KENT  KAKB*  U.  8.  N. 


^o  American  OTor  lo  raddenly  or  more  deservedly  aehieyed  a  wide  repa- 
tatioii,  tlum  did  the  late  Dr.  Kane.  His  character  combined  a  rare  union  of 
intellectaal  and  moral  qnalittea^  which  being  signally  shown  in  a  great  mis- 
sion of  benevolence  and  peril,  drew  the  attention  of  all  men,  so  that  he  at 
on^  attained  aniversal  regard.  He  was  a  scholar  and  at  the  same  time  an 
adventurer;  to  the  loftiest  intrepidity  he  united  the  most  shrinking  modesty. 
Posseutng  a  delicate  frame,  rapidly  crumbling  under  disease,  an  indomitable 
will  enabled  him  to  conquer  hardships  and  sufferings  nnder  which  the  strong* 
est  sank.  When  his  assigned  task  was  performed  and  his  great  mission 
ended,  then  he,  too,  perished,  young  in  years,  but  destined  to  be  old  in 
fame,  and  leaving  this  lesson  to  his  oountrymen-— By  greatness  of  deeds,  and 
not  1^  time,  is  the  work  of  life  to  be  measured. 

To  the  very  many  who  possess  his  "modest  and  thrilling  narrative,'* 
what  we  give  here  will  be  superfluous.  An  outline  history,  fVom  pub- 
lished sources,  is  all  that  can  come  within  our  compass  to  present  of  that 
American  Expedition  to  the  cold  and  icy  north,  in  which  was  blended, 
on  the  part  of  its  commander,  so  much  of  heroism,  self-reliance,  genius^ 
and  enterprise. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  whose  fate  has  been  the  otject  of  such  solicitude,  was 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  Arctic  explorers.  He  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
England,  for  the  last  time,  in  May,  1846.  Two  ships,  the  Erebus  and  the 
Terror,  manned  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  select,  resolute,  and  expe- 
rienced seamen,  composed  the  vessels  and  forces  under  his  command.  The 
ships  were  the  best  vesse1s,*and  the  best  provided,  that  had  ever  breasted 
the  ice  and  storms  of  the  far  north.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  the 
survey  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a 
northwest  passage,  along  the  same  coast,  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantio 
into  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  had  abundant  provisions  for  three 
years.  On  the  26th  of  July,  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  their  de- 
parture, they  were  seen  by  a  whaler  moored  to  an  iceberg,  waiting  for  an 
opening  through  the  vast  body  of  ice  which  extends  along  the  middle  of 
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Bafflik's  Btkjf  to  protecate  tboir  voyage,  ffinoe  tken  no  hninan  eje  hii 
been  known  to  net  upon  either  of  the  shipe  of  thie  nnfortnnete  expedition. 
Poeeibly  gome  unhappy  sunrivotB  may  yet  be  liogering  out  a  miaeraUe  ex- 
istenoe  on  the  shoree  of  that  great  aea  which,  for  ages  unseen  and  unknown 
by  man,  has  been  tossing  in  fury  under  the  storms  of  the  farthest  north. 
It  is  more  probable  that  every  soul,  long  sinosi  has  perished,  and  that  th« 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  hapless  crews  will  ever  remain,  in  the  an* 
nais  of  human  adventure,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  of  all  mysteries. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year  1847,  the  people  of  England  began  to  be 
alarmed  in  legatd  to  the  fate  of  Franklin.  Three  expeditions  were 
promptly  dispatched  in  search  of  him.  Betuming  unsucpessful,  others  and 
still  others  were  sent  out  on  this  great  errand  of  humanity,  covering  a  series 
of  many  yean  and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars. 
All  was  of  no  avaiL  The  first  winter  quarters  of  Franklin  were,  however, 
discovered  on  Beecby  Island  by  a  few  relics,  among  which  were  the  grave  4 
of  three  of  his  men.  The  opinion  was  also  then  formed  that  Sir  John  had 
passed  vrith  his  vessels  throagh  Wellington  Channel  into  the  great  Polar 
Sea  beyond,  away  north  of  the  point  of  intense  cold,  where  the  milder  tem- 
peratnre  and  the  existence  of  many  forms  of  animal  life  to  serve  for  food 
gave  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  have  been  living.  Later,  in  March,  1854^ 
Dr.  Bae,  at  the  head  of  an  overland  expedition  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, met  some  Esquimaux  at  Felly  Bay,  from  whom  be  obtained  several 
articles  which  were  identified  ss  belonging  to  various  members  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party. 

The  possession  of  these  articles  by  the  Esquimaux  was  accounted  for  by 
a  story  which  is  related  in  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Bae^s  journal, 
published  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  :  "  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
we  were  met  by  a  very  intelligent  Esquimaux,  driving  a  dog-sledge  laden 
with  musk-ox  beef.  This  man  at  once  consented  to  accompany  us  two 
days'  journey,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  deposited  his  load  on  the  snow, 
and  was  ready  to  join  us.  Having  explained  to  him  my  object,  he  said  that 
the  road  by  which  he  had  come  was  the  best  for  us ;  and,  having  lightened 
the  men's  sledges,  we  traveled  with  more  facility.  We  were  now  joined  by 
another  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  absent  seal-hunting  yesterday,  bu^ 
being  anxious  to  see  us,  had  visited  our  snow-house  early  this  morning,  and 
then  followed  up  our  track.  This  man  was  very  communicative,  and,  on 
putting  to  him  the  usual  questions  as  to  his  having  seen  'white  man'  be- 
fore, or  any  ships  or  boats,  he  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  said  that  a  party 
of  '  Kabloomans '  had  died  of  starvation  a  long  distanoe  to  the  west  of 
where  we  then  were,  and  beyond  a  large  river.  He  stated  that  he  did  not 
know  the  exact  place,  that  he  never  had  been  there,  and  that  he  could  not 
accompany  us  so  fur.  The  substance  of  the  ihformation  then  and  subse* 
quently  obtained  from  various  sources  was  to  the  following  effect : 

In  the  spring,  four  winters  past  (1850),  while  some  Esquimaux  families 
were  killing  seals  near  the  north  shore  of  a  laige  island,  named  in  Arrow* 
t4Qith>s  charts  King  William's  Land  about  forty  white  men  were  seen  travel- 
ing in  company  southward  over  the  ice,  and  dragging  a  boat  and  sledges 
with  them.  They  were  passing  along  the  west  shore  of  the  above-named 
island.    None  of  the  party  could  speak  the  Esquimaux  language  so  well  as 
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to  be  understood,  bat  by  signs  the  natives  were  led  to  believe  that  the  ship 
or  ships  had  been  crashed  by  ice,  and  that  they  were  now  going  to  where 
they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot  From  the  appearance  of  the  men — all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  an  officer,  were  hauling  on  the  drag-ropes 
of  the  sledge,  and  looked  thin^they  were  then  supposed  to  be  getting  short 
of  provisions ;  and  they  purchased  a  small  seal,  or  piece  of  seal,  from  the 
Datives.  The  officer  wss  described  as*  being  a  tall,  stout,  middl6,-aged  man. 
When  their  day's  journey  terminated,  they  pitched  tents  to  rest  in. 

At  a  later  date  the  same  season^  but  previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  ice^ 
the  corpses  of  some  thirty  persons  and  some  graves  were  discovered  on  the 
continent,  and  five  dead  bodies  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a  long  day's  jour* 
ney  to  the  northwest  of  the  month  of  a  large  stream,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  Back's  Great  Fish  River  (named  by  the  Esquimaux  Oot-koo-hi-ca-likX 
as  its  description  and  that  of  the  low  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point 
Ogle  and  Montreal  Island  agree  exactly  with  that  of  Sir  George  Back.' 
Some  of  the  bodies  wer^  in  a  tent,  or  tents ;  others  were  under  the  boat, 
which  had  been  turned  over  to  form  a  shelter ;  and  some  lay  scattered  about 
in  different  directions.  Of  those  seen  on  the  island,  it  was  supposed  that 
one  was  that  of  an  officer  (chief),  as  he  had  a  telescope  strapped  over  his 
shoulders,  and  a  double-barreled  gun  lay  underneath  him. 

From  the  mutilated  state  of  many  of  the  bodies,  and  the  contents  of  the 
kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  wretched  countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the 
dread  alternative  of  cannibalism  as  a  means  of  sustaining  life.  A  few  of  the 
unfortunate  men  must  have  survived  until  the  arrival  of  the  wild-fowl  (say 
until  the  end  of  May),  as  shots  were  heard,  and  fresh  bones  and  feathers  of 
geese  were  noticed  near  the  scene  of  the  sad  event 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  abundant  store  of  ammunition,  as  the  gun- 
powder was  emptied  by  the  natives  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  out  of  the  kegs 
or  cases  containing  it,  and  a  quantity  of  shot  and  ball  was  found  below 
high-water  mark,  having  j>robably  been  left  on  the  ice  close  to  the  beach 
before  the  spring  commenced.  There  must  have  been  a  number  of  tele- 
scopes, guns  (several  of  them  double-barreled),  watches,  compasses,  etc., 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  up,  as  I  saw  pieces  of  these  diffe- 
rsnt  articles  with  the  natives,  and  I  purchased  as  many  as  possible,  together 
with  some  silver  spoons  and  forks,  an  Order  of  Merit  in  the  form  of  a  star^ 
and  a  small  silver  plate  engraved  '  Sir  John  Franklin,  E.  G.  B.' 

Dr.  Rae  concludes  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  no  violence  had  been 
offered  to  the  stlfferers  by  the  natives,  but  that  they  were  starved  to  death. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux :  One 
silver  table-fork  —  crest,  an  animal's  head  with  wings  extended  above; 
three  silver  table-forks— crest,  a  bird  with  wings  extended ;  one  silver  table- 
spoon— crest,  with  initials  '  F.  R.  M.  C  (Captain  Crozier,  Terror) ;  one  silver 
table-spoon  and  one  fork— crest,  bird  with  laurel-branch  in  mouth,  motto, 
*e^lfero  mHofraf  one  silver  table-spoon,  one  tea-spoon,  and  one  dessert* 
fork— crest,  a  fish's  head  looking  upward,  with  laurel-branches  on  each  side ; 
one  silver  table-fork— initials,  *H.  D.fL  G.'  (Harry  D.  S.  Goodsir,  assistant- 
tuigeon,  Erebus);  one  silver  table-fork — ^initials,  'A.  M'D.'  (Alexander 
M'Donald,  assistant  surgeon,  Terror) ;  one  silver  table-fork^nitials,  'G.  A* 
H .'  ((Hllies  A.  Macbean,  second  master,  Terror) ;  one  silver  table-fork-* 
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inituli, '  J.  T. ;'  one  silver  devert-qMwn— initia]*^  'J.  &  P/  (John  a  Fed 
die,  roigeOD,  Erebue) ;  a  loond  sUrer  plate,  engimTed,  'Sir  John  Fnuiklin 
E.  G.  B. ;'  a  star  or  order,  witk  moito^  'Nk  atpera  Ummt,  O.  B.  Ill 
MDCCCXV.' 

Oil  obteining  tlie  above  iofonaation,  Dr.  Bae  insteotly  hastened  to  Sog* 
lan<l,  for  the  purpose  of  prerenting  any  further  ezpeditions  being  dispatched 
in  search  of  the  lost  naviggtoiBb  His  report^  as  might  hare  been  expectedp 
was  subjected  on  all  hands  te  criticism  and  comment  Hanj  were  ot 
opinion  that  the  information  obtained  did  Bot  wamnt  the  oondnsion  that 
the  whole  party  was  lost  Some  of  the  criticisms  made  on  his  report  in- 
duced Dr.  Bae  to  take  np  the  pen  in  self-defense ;  and  in  a  letter  which  ha 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Lonien  Timn^  we  find  .the  foll6wing  remarks, 
which  come  with  great  weight  (lom  one  who^  of  all  others,  ia  most  compe- 
tent te  speak  anthorititely.  They  were  written  in  reply  to  an  attack 
made  upon  him  by  a  gentleman  who  had  a  relative  with  the  lost  expedi* 
tion,  and  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a  conect  judgment  on 
subjects  of  which  wo  have  not  had  personal  expenence. 

"  It  is  ssked  by  your  correspondent"  says  Dr.  Bae,  " '  where  Ksqirimanx 
can  live,  where  Dr.  Bee's  party  could  find  abundant  means,  what  should 
prevent  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party  from  aubsiating  too  ? ' 

No  man  but  one  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  subject  could  ask  such 
a  question.  At  the  season  when  fo  John  Franklin's  party  was  seen  travel- 
ing over  the  ice^  the  seal-holes  are  covered  by  snow,  and  can  only  be 
disooversd  by  the  acute  sense  of  smell  of  the  native  dogs ;  and,  after  the 
•eal-hole  is  discovered,  much  patience,  experience,  and  care  are  requisite  to 
kill  the  seal.  As  soon  ss  the  snow  thaws  (say  in  June)  the  seals  show 
themselves  on  the  ice ;  but  they  an  then  so  difficult  of  approach  that  not 
one  of  my  men  (Ougllbuok,  the  interpreter,  excepted^  although  they  often 
made  the  attempt^  could  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  any  of  these 
animals. 

I  wintered  at  a  part  of  the  Arctic  coast  remarkable  by  its  geographical  for- 
mation for  the  abundance  of  deer  during  the  autumn  migrations,  but  only 
then ;  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  we  laid  up  our  winter  stock  of  food ;  but 
it  was  hard  work  even  for  us  (all  practiced  sportsmen,  picked  men,  and  in  full 
strength  and  tnining)  to  collect  a  sufficiency. 

That  portion  of  country  near  to  and  on  which  a  portion  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party  was  seen  is,  in  the  spring,  notoriously  the  most  barren  of 
animal  life  of  any  of  the  Arctic  shores ;  and  the  few  deer  that  may  be  seen 
are  generally  very  shy,  from  having  been  hunted  during  the  winter  by  In* 
dians,  on  the  borders  of  the  woodlands.  To  prove  this  scarcify  of  game^  I 
may  add,  that  during  my  spring  journey  of  fifty-six  daysP  duration,  one 
deer  only  and  a  few  partridges  were  shot  by  us. 

It  is  ssked  by  your  correspondent, '  Why  the  unlortunate  men  should 
have  encumbered  themselves  with  silver  forks  and  spoons  and  silver 
plates  7'  eta  The  totel  weight  of  the  silver  forks  and  spoons  could  not  be 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds  at  the  utmost,  and  would  not  appear  much 
when  divided  among  forty  persons ;  and  any  officer  who  has  ever  had  the 
mbfortune  to  abandon  his  ship  or  boat  anywhere^  but  more  particularly  in 
the  Arctic  sea,  knows  how  apt  men  are  to  encumber  themselves  with  artidas 
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far  more  nseless  and  bnlky  than  a  few  forks  and  tpoona.  I  suppose,  by 
*  silver  plates/  your  correspondent  alludes  to  the  silver  plate  with  Sir  John 
Franklin's  name  engraved  thereon,  and  which  may  possibly  weigh  half  an 
ounce — no  great  addition  to  a  man's  load. 

Again,  your  correspondent  says,  *  that  the  ships  have  been  abandoned,  and 
pillaged  by  the  Esquimaux.'  In  this  opinion  I  perfectly  agree  so  far  as  the 
abandonment  of  the  shipS;  but  not  that  the  ships  were  pillaged  by  the  na- 
tives. Had  tKis.  been  the  case,  wood  would  have  been  abundant  among 
these  poor  people.  It  was  not  so,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  their  sledges  of  musk-ox  skins  folded  up  and  frosen  together— 
an  alternative  to  which  the  want  of  wood  alone  could  have  reduced  them. 
Another  proof  that  the  natives  had  very  little  wood  among  them  may  be 
adduced.  Before  leaving  Repulse  Bay,  I  collected  together  some  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  old  Esquimaux,  and  distributed  among  them  all  the 
wood  we  could  spare,  amounting  to  two  or  three  oars  and  some  broken 
poles.  When  these  things  were  delivered  to  them,  I  bade  the  Esquimaux 
interpreter,  who  speaks  both  his  own  and  the  English  language  fluently,  to 
ask  whether  they  or  their  ncquaintances  near  Pelly  Bay  had  now  most 
wood.  They  all  immediately  shouted  out,  holding  up  their  hands,  that 
they  themselves  had  most  I  need  scarcely  add  that,  had  the  ships  been 
found  by  the  Esquimaux,  a  stock  of  wood  sufficient  for  many  years  for  all 
the  natives  withip  an  extent  of  several  hundred  miles  would  have  been 
obtained." 

This  evidence  shows  the  fate  of  thirty-five  of  Franklin's  men ;  but  there 
were  yet  one  hundred  and  three  to  be  accounted  for,  together  with  the  ships, 
and  these  remained  involved  in  as  muoli  mystery  as  ever. 

Sympathy  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  impulses,  and  when  united  to 
curiosity  and  a  spirit  of  adventure,  it  leads  to  the  truest  heroism.  These 
protracted  searches  aroused  the  sympathy  of  other  nations,  and  two  succes- 
bive  expeditions  were  dispatched  from  our  own  young  country  to  aid  in  the 
search  for  the  long-lost  mariners. 

The  first  American  Expedition  left  New  Tork  in  May,  1850.  It  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Grinuell,  an  opulent  merchant  of  that  cit^ ,  and  is  known 
as  the  **  First  Grinnell  Expedition."  It  consisted  of  two  small  brigs,  the 
Advance  and  the  Beaeue,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  E.  De  Haven,  a 
young  naval  officer.  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  was  surgeon  and  naturalist,  and  wrote 
»  history  of  the  expedition  which,  after  a  variety  of  adventure,  returned  in 
a  little  less  than  sixteen  months. 

The  ** Second  Qrinnell  Expedition,"  popularly  known  as  "Kane's  Expe- 
dition," sailed  from  New  Tork,  May  dOth,  l<wa.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
▼essel,  the  AdvoM^  a  small  brig  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  tuns  burden, 
furnished  by  Mr.  GrinnelL  The  expenses  were  contributed  by  various  so- 
eietiefl  and  individuals,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
eminent  London  banker,  originally  from  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Kane,  the 
commander,  had  under  him  eighteen  chosen  men,  all  young,  and  mostly 
less  than  thirty  years  of  life. 

*  The  specifio  fcaturee  of  Dr.  Kane's  plan  of  research  consisted  in  making 
the  land-masses  of  the  north  of  Greenland  the  basis  of  operations,  assuming^ 
from  the  analogiei  of  geographical  structure,  that  Greenland  was  to  bo 
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rigarded  aa  a  peniDS(\la  approaching  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  rather  than  • 
oongeriea  of  islands  connected  by  interior  glaciers.  On  this  hypothesis,  the 
coane  was  to  pass  up  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  most  northern  attainable  point,  and 
thence,  pressing  on  toward  the  Pole,  as  f or  ns  boats  or  sledges  could  reach, 
to  examine  the  coast-lines  for  vestiges  of  the  lost  party.  The  equipment 
for  the  expedition  was  simple.  A  quantity  of  rough  boards  to  serve  for 
housing  Uie  vessel  in  winter,  some  India-rubber  and  canvas  tents,  and  seve- 
ral strong  sledges,  built  on  a  convenient  model,  completed  the  out6t.  For 
provisions,  they  took  a  liberal  supply  of  pemmican,  a  parcel  of  Borden's 
meat  biscuit,  some  packages  of  prepared  potato,  a  store  of  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  beside  pickled  cabbage,  the  salt  beef  and  pork  of  the  navy 
ration,  hard  biscuit  and  flour.  A  moderate  supply  of  liquors  made  up  the 
bill  of  fare,  although  the  party  were  pledged  to  total  abstinance  from  this 
article,  unless  dispensed  by  special  order. 

In  a  month  after  leaving  New  York,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  Advance 
arrived  at  the  harbor  of  Fiskemaos,  in  Greenland,  among  the  clamor  of  ita 
entire  population  assembled  on  the  rocks  to  greet  them.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast,  until  the  27th  of  July,  when  they 
neared  the  entrance  of  Melville  Bay.  Here  they  encountered  their  firat  se- 
rious obstruction  from  the  ice ;  Dr.  Kane  promptly  decided  to  attempt  a 
passage  through  the  bay  by  a  new  track ;  and  afker  a  rough  transit  of  eight 
days,  theAvisdom  of  the  plan  waa  confirmed  by  ita  auocess.  In  lesa  than  a 
week  they  entered  Smith's  Sound,  and  landing  near  Littleton's  Isllud,  de- 
posited a  boat  with  a  supply  of  stores,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  retreat 
in  case  of  disaster.    He  says : 

'*  We  found  to  our  surprise  that  we  were  not  the  first  hanua  beinga  who 
had  sought  a  shelter  in  this  desolate  spot    A  few  rained  walls  here  and . 
there  showed  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  a  rude  settlement ;  and  in 
the  little  knoll  which  we  cleared  away  to  cover  in  our  storehouse  of  vala* 
ables,  we  found  the  mortal  remains  of  their  former  inhabitants. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sad  and  homeless  than  these  memorials 
of  extinct  life.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  growth  waa  traceable  on  the  bare  ioe- 
rubbed  rocks ;  and  the  huts  resembled  so  much  the  broken  fragmenta  that 
surrounded  them,  that  at  first  sight  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Walrus  bones  lay  about  in  all  directions,  showing  that  this  animal 
had  furnished  the  staple  of  subsistence.  There  were  some  remains  too  of 
the  fox  and  the  narwhal ;  bat  I  found  no  signs  of  the  seal  or  reindeer. 

These  Esquimaux  have  no  mother  earth  to  receive  their  dead ;  bat  they 
aeat  them  as  in  the  attitude  of  repose,  the  knees  drawn  doee  to  the  body, 
and  inclose  them  in  a  sack  of  akina.  The  implementa  of  the  living  man 
are  then  grouped  around  him ;  they  are  covered  with  a  rude  dome  of  atone% 
and  a  cairn  ia  piled  above.  This  simple  cenotaph  will  remain  intact  for 
generation  after  generation.    The  Esquimaux  never  disturb  a  grave." 

On  the  western  cape  of  Littleton  Island,  they  erected  m  cairn,  wUck 
might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  any  following  party,  wedged  a  staff  into  the  eve* 
vices  of  the  rocks,  and  spreading  the  Amarican  flag^  huled  its  folds  witk 
three  cheers  as  they  expanded  in  the  cold  midnight  brsese.  They  imoM* 
diately  resumed  their  course,  beating  toward  the  north  against  wind  and 
tide,  and  soon  arriving  at  the  regions  of  thiek^ribbed  icsi  where  they  were 
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compelled  to  moor  tbeir  yessel  to  the  rocka.  Among  the  petty  misoriei 
which  they  now  hegan  to  suffer,  was  a  pack  of  some  fifty  dogs;  which 
fonned  a  very  inconvehient  appendage  to  the  traveling  party.  These  ani« 
mals  were  voracious  as  wolves.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply  such  a 
hungry  family  with  food.  They  devoured  a  couple  of  bears  in  eight  days. 
Two  pounds  of  raw  flesh  every  other  day  was  a  scanty  allowance ;  but  to 
obtain  this  was  almost  impossible.  The  peromioan  could  not  be  spared — 
oorn-meal  or  beans  they  would  not  touch — and  salt  junk  would  have  killed 
them.  The  timely  discovery  of  a  dead  nanvhal  or  unicorn  proved  an  ex* 
cellent  relief,  affording  six  hundred  pounds  of  good  wholesome  flesh, 
though  of  a  rather  unsavory  odor. 

But  a  more  serious  trial  was  at  hand.  The  vessel  had  been  released  from 
her  moorings,  and  had  fought  her  way  throu^fh  the  ice  for  several  days, 
when  the  sky  gave  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm.  On  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, the  tempest  came  on  with  unmistakable  Arctic  fury.  Its  effects  can 
be  described  in  no  other  words  than  those  of  the  journal  of  the  dauntless 
commander : 

**By  Saturday  morning  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane.  We  had  seen  it 
coming,  and  were  ready  with  three  good  hawsers  out  ahead,  and  all  things 
'^anug  on  board.  Still  it  came  on  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the  ice  began  to 
drive  more  wildly  than  I  thought  I  had  ever  seen  it  I  had  just  turned  in 
to  warm  and  dry  myself  during  a  momentary  lull,  and  was  stretching  my- 
aelf  out  in  my  bunk,  when  I  heard  the  sharp  twanging  snap  of  a  cord. 
Our  six-inch  hawser  had  parted,  and  we  were  swinging  by  the  two  others ; 
the  gale  roaring  like  a  lion  to  the  southward. 

Half  a  minute  more,  and  '  twang,  twang ! '  came  a  second  report  I  knew 
It  was  the  whale-line  by  the  shrillness  of  the  ring.  Our  noble  ten-inch 
manilla. still  held  on.  I  was  hurrying  my  last  sock  into  its  seal-skin  boot, 
when  McGary  came  waddling  down  the  companion-ladders': — 'Captain 
Kane,  she  won't  hold  much  longer;  it's  blowing  the  denil  himself,  and  I 
am  afraid  to  suige.' 

The  manilla  cable  was  proving  Tfn  excellence  when  I  reached  the  deck ; 
and  the  crew,  as  they  gathered  v^uM  me,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  Wo 
could  hear  its  deep  Eolian  chant,  swemng  through  all  the  rattle  of  the  run- 
ning gear,  and  moaning  of  the.  shrouds.'*:  It  was  the^  death-song  I  The 
strands  gave  way,  with  the  noise  of  a  shotted  gun ;  and  in  the  smoke  that 
followed  their  reooil,  we  were  dragged  out  by  the  wild  ice  at  its  mercy. 

We  steadied  and  did  some*  pretty  warping,  and  got  the  brig  a  good  bed  in 
the  rushing  drift ;  bat  it  all  came  to  nothing.  We  th^  tried  to  beat  back 
through  the  narrow  ice-clogged  water-way,  that  was  driving  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  between  the  shore  and  the  pack.  It  cost  us  two  hours  of  hard 
labor,  I  thought,  skillfully  bestowed ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were 
at  least  four  miles  off,  opposite  the  great  valley  in  the  center  of  Bedeviled 
Reach.  Ahead  of  us,  farther  to  the  north,  we  could  see  the  strait  growing 
still  narrower,  an^  the  heavy  ice-tables  grinding  up  and  dogging  it  between 
the  shore-clifis  on  one  side  and  the  ledge  on  the  other.  There  was  but  one 
thing  left  for  us,  to  keep  in  some  sort  the  command  of  the  helm,  by  going 
freely  where  we  must  otherwise  be  driven.  We  allowed  her  to  soud  under 
a  reefed  foretopsail ;  all  hands  watching  the  enemy,  as  we  dosed,  in  sUenea. 
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At  seyen  in  (he  morning  we  were  close  upon  the  piling  maeMS.  We 
dropped  our  heaviest  anchor,  with  the  desperate  hope  of  winding  the  brig; 
but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  ice-torrent  that  followed  ns.  We  had 
only  time  to  fasten  a  spar  as  a  buoj  to  the  chain,  and  let  her  slip.  So  went 
our  best  bower  1 

Down  we  went  upon  the  gale  again,  helplessly  scraping  along  a  lee  of  ice 
seldom  less  than  thirty  feet  thick ;  one  floe,  measured  by  a  line,  as  we  tried 
to  fasten  it,  more  than  forty.  I  had  seen  such  ice  only  onoe  before,  and 
never  in  such  rapid  motion.  One  upturned  mass  rose  shove  our  gunwale, 
smashing  in  our  bulwarks,  and  depositing  half  a  tun  of  ice  in  a  lump  upon 
our  decks.  Our  stanch  little  brig  bore  herself  through  all  this  wild  adven« 
ture  as  if  she  had  a  charmed  life. 

But  a  new  enemy  came  in  sight  ahead.  Directly  in  our  way,  just  beyond 
the  line  of  floe-ice  sgainst  which  we  were  alternately  sliding  and  thumping^ 
was  a  group  of  bergs.  We  had  no  power  to  avoid  them ;  and  the  onlj 
question  was  whether  we  were  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  against  them,  or 
whether  they  might  not  offer  us  some  providential  nook  of  refuge  from  the 
storm.  But,  as  we  neared  them,  we  perceived  that  they  were  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  floe-edge,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  open  water. 
Our  hopes  rose,  as  the  gale  drove  us  toward  this  passage,  and  into  it ;  and 
we  were  ready  to  exult  when,  from  some  unexplained  cause — probably  an 
eddy  of  the  wind  against  the  lofty  ice-walls — we  lost  our  headway.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  we  saw  that  the  beigs  were  not  at  rest ;  that»  with  a 
momentum  of  their  own,  they  were  bearing  down  upon  the  other  ice,  and 
that  it  must  be  our  fate  to  be  crushed  between  the  two. 

Just  then  a  broad  sconce-piece  or  low  wateiw washed  beig  came  driving  up 
from  the  southward.  The  thought  flashed  upon  me  of  one  of  our  esc^MS  in 
Melville  Bay ;  and  as  the  sconce  moved  rapidly  close  alongside  u%  McGary 
managed  to  plant  an  anchor  on  its  slope,  and  hold  on  to  it  by  a  whale-line. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment.  Our  noble  tow-horse,  whiter  than  the  pale 
horse  that  seemed  to  be  pursuing  us,  hauled  us  bravely  on,  the  spray  dash- 
ing over  his  windward  flianks,  and  his  forehead  plowing  up  the  lesser  ice  as 
if  in  scorn.  The  beigs  encroached  upon  us  as  we  advanced.  Our  channel 
narrowed  to  a  width  of  perhaps  forty  feet ;  we  braced  the  yards  to  clear  the 
impending  ice- walls.  .  • .  .  We  passed  clear ;  but  it  was  a  close  ahave— 
so  close  that  our  port  quarter-boat  would  have  been  crushed  if  we  had  not 
taken  it  in  from  the  davils — and  found  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  a  beig^ 
in  a  comparatively  open  lead.  Never  did  heart*tried  men  acknowledge 
with  more  gratitude  their  merciful  deliverance  from  a  wretched  death. 

The  day  had  already  its  full  share  of  trials ;  but  there  were  more  to 
come.  A  flaw  drove  us  from  our  shelter,  and  the  gale  soon  carried  us  beyond 
the  end  of  the  lead.  We  were  again  in  the  ice,  sometimes  escaping  its  on* 
set  by  warping,  sometimes  forced  to  rely  on  the  strength  and  buoyancy  of 
the  brig  to  stand  its  pressure,  sometimes  scudding  wildly  through  the  half- 
open  drift  Our  jibboom  was  snapped  off  in  the  cap ;  we  carried  away  our 
barricade  stanchions,  and  were  forced  to  leave  our  little  Erie,  with  thrsf 
brave  fellows  and  their  warps,  out  upon  the  floes  behind  us. 

A  little  pool  of  open  water  received  as  at  last  It  was  just  beyond  a 
lofty  cape  that  rose  up  like  a  wall,  and  under  an  icebeig  that  anchored  itaelf 
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between  qb  and  the  gale.  And  here,  close  under  the  frowning  shore  of 
Greenland,  ten  miles  nearer  the  pole  than  oor  holding-ground  of  the  morn- 
ings the  men  have  turned  in  to  rest  I  was  afraid  to  join  them,  for  the  gale 
was  unhroktfi,  and  the  floes  kept  pressing  heavily  upon  our  beig — at  one 
time  so  heavily  as  to  sway  it  on  its  vertical  axis  toward  the  shore,  and  make 
its  pinnacle  overhang  our  vesseL  My  poor  fellows  had  but  a  precarious 
Bleep  before  our  little  harbor  was  broken  up.  They  hardly  reached  th^  deck 
when  we  were  driven  astern,  our  rudder  splintered,  and  the  pintles  {om  from 
their  boltings. 

Naw  began  the  aippings.  The  fint  shock  took  us  on  our  port  quarter ; 
the  brig  bearing  it  well,  and,  after  a  moment  of  the  old-fashioned  suBpeuse, 
rising  by  jerks  handsomely.  The  next  was  from  a  veteran  floe,  tongued  and 
honeycombed,  but  floating,  in  a  single  table  over  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
Of  course,  no  wood  or  iron  could  stand  this ;  but  the  shoreward  face  of  our 
ioebeig  happened  to  present  an  inclined  plane,  descending  deep  into  the 
water,  and  up  this  the  brig  was  driven,  as  if  some  great  steam  screw-power 
was  forcing  her  into  a  dry-dock. 

At  one  time  I  expected  to  see  her  carried  bodily  up  its  face  and  tumbled 
over  on  her  side.  But  one  of  those  mysterious  relaxations,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  called  the  pulses  of  the  ice,  lowered  us  quite  gradually  down 
again  into  the  rubbish,  and  we  were  forced  out  of  the  line  of  pressure  toward 
the  shore.  Here  we  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  warp  and  making  fast  We 
grounded  as  the  tide  fell,  and  would  have  heeled  over  to  seaward  but  for 
m  mass  of  detached  land-ice  that  grounded  alongside  oi  us,  and  although  it 
stove  our  bulwarks  as  we  rolled  over,  it  shored  us  up." 

We  mast  also  give  his  account  of  the  sequel : 

**!  could  hardly  get  to  my  bunk,  as  I  went  down  into  our  littered  cabin 
on  the  Sunday  morning  alter  our  hard-working  vigil  of  thirty-six  hours. 
Bags  of  clothing,  food,  tent%  India-rubber  blankets,  and  the  hundred  little 
personal  matters  which  every  man  likes  to  save  in  time  of  trouble,  were 
Mattered  around  in  placee  where  the  owners  thought  they  might  have  them* 
at  hand.  The  pemmican  had  been  on  deck,  the  boats  equipped,  and  every- 
thing of  real  importance  ready  for  a  march,  many  hours  before. 

During  the  whole  of  the  scenes  I  have  been  trying  to  describe,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  composed  and  manly  demeanor  of  my  com- 
rades. The  turmoil  of  ice,  under  a  heavy  sea,  often  conveys  the  impression 
of  danger  when  the  reality  is  absent ;  but  in  this  fearful  passage,  the  parting 
of  our  hawsers,  the  loss  of  our  anchors,  the  abrupt  crushing  of  our  stoven 
bulwarks^  and  the  actual  deposit  of  ice  upon  our  decks,  would  have  tried 
the  nerves  of  the  most  experienced  icemen.  All^officers  and  men — worked 
alike.  Upon  each  occasion  of  collision  with  the  ice  which  formed  our  lee 
ooast,  efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  lines ;  and  some  narrow  escapes  were 
incurred  by  the  leal  of  the  parties  leading  them  into  positions  oC  danger. 
Mr.  Bonsall  avoided  being  crushed  by  leaping  to  a  floating  fragment;  and 
no  less  than  four  of  our  men  at  one  time  were  carried  down  by  the  drift, 
and  could  only  be  recovered  by  a  relief  party  after  the  gale  had  subsided* 

As  our  brig,  borne  on  by  the  ice,  commenced  her  ascent  of  the  beig,  the 
soapenso  was  oppieasive.  The  immense  bloeks  piled  against  her,  rango 
upon  range,  pressing  themselves  under  her  keel,  and  throwing  her  over  upon 
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her  side,  till,  urged  by  the  BaooeflBive  aoeamulatioDS,  she  rose  Blowly,  and  at 
if  with  ooDvulaive  efforta,  along  the  alopiog  wall.  Still  there  waa  bo  relax* 
atton  of  the  impelling  force.  Shock  after  ahock  jarring  her  to  her  very  cen- 
ter, ahe  oontinued  to  mount  ateadily  on  her  precarioua  cradle.  «  But  for  the 
groaning  of  her  timbers,  and  tho  heavy  aough  of  the  floea,  we  might  hare 
heard  a  pin  drop.  And  then,  aa  she  aettled  down  into  her  old  positioo, 
quietly  taking  her  place  among  the  broken  rubbish,  there  waa  a  deep-breath* 
ing  silence,  aa  though  all  were  waiting  for  aome  aignal  before  the  clamor  of 
congratulation  and  comment  oould  burst  forth." 

By  the  22d  of  Auguat,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  78<;  41'— «  dia- 
tance  greater  than  had  been  attained  by  any  previoua  explorer,  except  Pany 
on  his  Spitsbergen  foot- tram  p.  About  thia  time,  aome  of  the  party  began 
to  exhibit  aymptoms  of  diacontont  The  rapid  advance  of  winter,  the  de- 
privation of  reat,  and  the  slow  progreas  of  the  expedition,  tended  to  produce 
depression.  One  person  volunteered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  returning  to  the 
south,  and  giving  up  the  attempt  to  winter.  It  waa  no  time  for  half-way 
meaaurea.  Dr.  Kane  at  once  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  liateoed  to 
their  views  in  full.  With  but  a  aingle  exception,  they  declared  their  con- 
viction that  a  further  progress  to  the  north  waa  impoeaible,  and  urged  the 
propriety  of  returning  aouthward  to  winter.  The  commander  maintained 
the  oppoaite  view.  Explaining  the  importonoe  of  aecuring  a  position  which 
might  expedite  future  sledge  journeys,  he  announced  his  intention  of  warp* 
ing  toward  the  northern  headland  of  the  bay.  Once  there,  he  oould  deter- 
mine the  beat  point  tor  the  operationa  of  the  apring,  and  would  put  the  brig 
into  winter  harbor  at  the  nearest  possible  shelter.  His  comrades  received 
the  decision  with  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  cealously  entered  upon  the 
perilous  duties  which  it  involved.  During  the  proceaa  the  gallant  little 
vessel  ran  aground,  and  in  the  night  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire.  A 
sudden  lurch  tumbled  the  men  out  of  their  berths,  and  threw  down  the 
cabin  stove,  with  a  full  chai^ge  of  glowing  anthracite.  The  deck  blazed  up 
violently,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  heavy  pilot-cloth  coat  the  fire  waa 
smothered  until  water  could  be  passed  down  to  extinguish  it  The  powder 
was  not  far  off.  A  few  momente  more  might  have  brought  the  expedition 
to  a  audden  close. 

About  the  10th  of  September,  the  vessel  waa  brought  into  a  sheltered 
harbor  between  the  iaiands  of  the  bay,  in  which  ahe  had  been  lying  for 
aome  time,  and  all  hands  prepared  for  winter  quarters.  Of  their  mode  of 
life  during  the  long  darknesa  of  an  Arctic  winter,  a  vivid  idea  ia  given  by 
the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Kane's  journal : 

"How  do  we  spend  the  day  when  it  is  not  term-day,  or  rather  the 
twenty-four  hours  ?  for  it  is  either  all  day  here,  or  all  night,  or  a  twilight 
mixture  of  both.    How  do  we  spend  the  twenty-four  hours? 

At  six  in  the  morning,  McGkry  is  called,  with  all  hands  who  have  slept 
in.  The  decks  are  cleaned,  the  ice-hole  opened,  the  refreshing  beef-nete 
examined,  the  ice-tables  measured,  and  things  aboard  put  to  rights.  At 
half-paat  aeven  all  handa  riae,  wash  on  deck,  open  the  doors  for  ventilation, 
and  com4:  below  for  breakfast  We  are  short  of  fuel,  and  therefore  oook  in 
the  cabin.  Our  breakfast,  for  all  fare  alike,  is  hard  tack,  poric,  stewed 
apples,  frozen  like  molasses  candy,  tea  and  coffee,  with  a  delicate  portion 
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of  raw  potato.  After  breakfaBt^  the  smokers  take  their  pipe  till  nine ;  thet 
all  hands  turn  to,  idlers  to  idle  and  workers  to  work ;  Ohlsen  to  his  bench^ 
Brooks  to  his  preparations  in  canvas,  McGary  to  play  tailor,  Whipple  to 
make  shoes,  Bonsall  to  tinker,  Baker  to  skin  birds — and  the  rest  to  the 
'  office  1'  Take  a  look  into  the  Arctic  Bureau.  One  table,  one  salt-pork 
lamp  with  rusty  chlorinated  flame,  three  stools,  and  as  many  waxen-faced 
men  with  tlieir  legs  drawn  under  them,  the  deck  at  zero  being  too  cold  for 
their  feet  Each  has  his  department :  Kane  is  writing  and  sketching,  and 
projecting  maps ;  Hays  copying  logs  and  meteorologicals ;  Sontag  reducing 
his  work  at  Fern  Rock.  A  fourth,  as  one  of  the  working  members  of  the 
hive,  has  long  been  defunct ;  you  will  find  him  in  bed,  or  studying  *LUteU*3 
Living  Age.*  At  twelve,  a  business  round  of  inspection,  and  orders  enough 
to  fill  up  the  day  witH  work.  Next,  the  drill  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs — my 
own  peculiar  recreation — a  dogtrot^  specially  referring  to  legs  that  creak 
with  every  kick,  and  rheumatic  shoulders  that  chronicle  every  descent  of 
the  whip.  And  so  we  get  on  to  dinner-time ;  the  occasion  of  another  gath- 
ering, which  misses  the  tea  and  coffee  of  breakfast,  but  rejoices  in  pickled 
cabbage  and  dried  peaches  instead. 

At  dinner,  as  at  breakfast^  the  raw  potato  comes  in  our  hygienic  luxury, 
like  doctor-stuff  generally,  it  is  not  as  appetizing  as  desirable.  Grating  it 
down  nicely,  leaving  out  the  ugly  red  spots  liberally,  and  adding  the  utmost 
oil  as  a  lubricant,  it  is  as  mueh  as  I  can  do  to  persuade  the  mess  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  bolt  it,  like  Mrs.  Squeers'  molasses  and  brimstone  at  Dotbe- 
boy's  HalL  Two  absolutely  refuse  to  take  it  I  tell  them  of  the  Silesians 
using  its  leaves  as  spinach ;  of  the  whalers  in  the  South  Seas  getting  drunk 
on  the  molasses  which  had  preserved  the  large  potatoes  of  the  Azores ;  I 
point  to  this  gum,  so  fungoid  and  angry  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  so 
flat  and  amiable  to-day«-Hill  by  a  potato  poultice.  My  eloquence  is  wasted ; 
they  persevere  in  rejecting  the  admimble  compound. 

Sleep,  exercise,  amusement^  and  work  at  will  carry  on  the  day  till  our  six 
o'clock  supper — a  meal  something  like  breakfast  and  something  like  dinner, 
only  a  little  more  scanty  and  the  officers  oome  in  with  the  reports  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Hayes  shows  me  the^log,  I  sign  it;  Sontag,  the  weather,  I  sign 
the  weather ;  Mr.  Bonsall,  the  tides  and  thermometers.  Thereupon  comes 
in  mine  ancient  Brooks,  and  I  enter  in  his  journal  No.  3,  all  the  work 
done  under  his  charge,  and  discuss  his  labors  for  the  morrow. 

McGrary  comes  next  with  the  cleaning-up  arrangement,  inside,  outside, 
and  on  decks,  and  Mr.  Wilson  follows  with  ice  measurements.  And  last 
of  all  comes  my  own  record  of  the  day  gone  by ;  every  line,  as  I  look 
back  upon  its  pages,  giving  evidences  of  a  weakened  body  and  a  harassed 
mind. 

We  have  cards  sometimes,  and  chess  sometimes,  and  a  few  magazinee— 
Mr.  Littell's  thoughtful  present — to  cheer  away  the  evening. 

The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  it  necessarily  entailed  inaction ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to  create  topics  of  thought,  and,  by  a  forced 
excitement  to  ward  off  the  encroachments  of  disease.  The  thermometer 
fell  to  ninety-nine  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  Human  beings  could 
only  breathe  in  such  a  temperature  guardedly  and  with  compressed  lips. 

The  influence  of  such  severe  cold  and  long  intense  darkness  was  most 
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depreflsing.  Most  of  the  dogs  died  of  ftffections  of  the  bnin,  which  began, 
as  in  the  instance  of  some  of  the  men  of  the  Inyestigator,  with  fits^  followed 
by  limacy,  and  sometimes  hy  lookjaw.  Their  disease,  Dr.  Kane  remarks, 
was  as  clearly  mental  as  in  the  case  of  any  haman  being.  Fiftj-scTen  died 
with  these  symptoms.  The  loss  of  his  dogs  seriously  affected  Dr.  Kane's 
plans;  new  arrangements  had  to  be  formed,  which,  owing  to  the  small* 
ness  of  the  p^krty,  deprived  of  the  dogs,  were  necessarily  restricted.  The 
addition  of  four  dogs,  contribnted  by  Esquimaux,  permitted  the  operations 
to  be  considerably  extended.  Out  of  nearly  three  thonsand  miles  traversed, 
no  less  than  eleven  hundred  were  made  with  the  dog-sledge ;  and  during 
the  following  year,  Dr.  Kane  himself  traveled  fourteen  hundred  miles  with 
a  single  team. 

The  month  of  March  brought  back  perpetual  day!  The  sunshine  had 
reached  the  ship  on  the  last  day  of  February ;  they  needed  it  to  cheer 
them.  The  scurvy  spots,  that  mottled  the  faces  of  almost  all,  gave  sore 
proof  of  the  trials  Uiey  had  undergone.  The  crew  were  now  (March,  1854) 
almost  unfitted  by  debility  for  arduous  work,  and  only  six  dogs  remained 
of  nine  splendid  Newfoundlanders  and  thirty-five  Esquimaux  dogs.  "An 
Arctic  night  and  an  Arctic  day,**  Dr.  Kane  emphatically  remarks,  "  age  a 
man  more  rapidly  and  harshly  than  a  year  anywhere  else  in  all  this  weary 
world."  Sometimes,  in  their  excursions  over  the  ice,  the  men  had  to  drag 
the  sledge,  and  flounder  through  snow-drifts  in  which  they  sank  at  every 
step  nearly  over  their  legs. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  to  force  a  way  over  the 
crowded  beigs  and  mountainous  Ice  of  the  frozen  area  toward  the  north. 
Dr.  Kane  now  organised  a  party  of  the  strongest  men,  who  volunteered 
their  services  for  the  labor,  placing  himself  at  their  head ;  and,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  sent  out  an  advanced  corps  to  place  a  relief  caigo  of  provisions 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  brig.  On  the  ninth  day  of  their  absence,  the 
latter  encountered  a  heavy  gale  from  the  north-east ;  the  thermometer  fell 
to  fifty-seven  degrees  below  sero,  and  the  ice-ridges  became  so  obstmcted  - 
by  snow  as  to  prevent  their  depositing  their  stores  beyond  fifty  miles  from 
the  brig. 

By  the  31st,  three  of  the  members  of  this  advance  party  returned  to  the 
brig,  swollen,  haggard,  and  hardly  able  to  speak.  They  had  left  four  of 
their  number  in  a  tent  on  the  ice,  frozen  and  disabled.  On  being  informed 
of  the  disaster.  Dr.  Kane  started  for  the  rescue  with  nine  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ohlson,  one  of  the  returned  party,  whoso  previous  expos- 
ure, however,  had  rendered  his  services  as  a  guide  almost  useless.  We  mil 
here  quote  the  commander's  own  graphic  words  : 

'*  We  had  been  neariy  eighteen  hours  out  without  water  or  food,  when  a 
new  hope  cheered  us.  I  think  it  was  Hans,  our  Esquimaux  hunter,  who 
thought  he  saw  a  broad  sledge-track.  The  drift  had  nearly  effaced  it,  and 
we  were  some  of  us  doubtful  at  first  whether  it  was  not  one  of  those  acci- 
dental rifts  which  the  gales  make  in  the  surface-snow.  But,  as  we  traced  il 
on  to  the  deep  snow  among  the  hummocks,  we  were  led  to  footsteps ;  and, 
following  these  with  religious  care,  we  at  last  came  in  sight  of  a  small 
American  flag  fluttering  from  a  hummock,  and  lower  down,  a  little  Masonic 
banner  hanging  from  a  tent-pole  hardly  above  the  drift     It  was  the  camp 
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of  our  disabled  oomradei :  we  reached  it  after  an  ncbrsk^  maroh  of  twontj- 
one  hoan. 

The  little  tent  was  nearly  covered.  I  watf  not  among  the  first  to  oomo 
np ;  hot,  when  I  reached  the  tent-cortun,  the  men  were  standing  in  silent 
file  on  each  side  of  it  With  more  kindness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  than  is 
often  supposed  to  belong  to  sailors,  bat  which  is  almost  characteristic,  they 
Intimated  their  wish  that  I  should  go  hi  alone.  As  I  crawled  in,  and,  com- 
ing upon  the  darkness,  heard  before  me  the  burst  of  welcome  gladness  that 
came  from  the  four  poor  fellows  stretched  on  their  backs,  and  then  for  the 
firs:  time  the  cheer  outside,  my  weakness  and' my  gratitude  together  almost 
overcame  me.    'They  had  expected  me ;  they  were  sure  I  would  come !'  ** 

We  copy  entire  Dr.*  Kane's  spirited  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  party, 
DOW  consisting  of  fifteen  souls : 

'^It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  we  were  not  inexperienced  in  sledging  over 
the  ice.  A  great  part  of  our  tnck  lay  among  a  succession  of  hummocks ; 
some  of  them  extended  in  long  lines  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  aod  so 
uniformly  steep  that  we  had  to  turn  them  by  a  considerable  deviation  from 
our  direct  course ;  others  that  we  forced  our  way  through,  far  above  our 
heads  in  height,  lying  in  parallel  ridges,  with  the  space  between  too  narrow 
for  the  sledge  to  be  lowered  into  it  safely,  and  yet  not  wide  enough  for  the 
mnnera  to  cross  without  the  aid  of  ropes  to  stay  them.  These  spaces  too 
were  generally  choked  with  light  snow,  hiding  the  openings  between  the 
ice-fragments.  They  were  fearful  traps  to  disengage  a  limb  from ;  for  every 
man  knew  that  a  fracture,  or  a  sprain  even,  would  cost  him  his  life.  Beside 
all  this,  the  sledge  was  top-heavy  with  its  load ;  the  maimed  men  could  not 
bear  to  be  lashed  down  tight  enough  to  secure  them  against  falling  off. 
Notwithstanding  our  caution  in  rejecting  every  superfluous  burden,  the 
weight,  including  bags  and  tent,  was  eleven  himdred  pounds. 

And  yet  our  march  for  the  first  six  hours  was  very  cheering.  We  made, 
hy  vigorous  pulls  and  lifts,  nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  reached  the  new  floes 
before  we  were  absolutely  weary.  Our  sledge  sustained  the  trial  admirably. 
Ohlsen,  restored  by  hope,  walked  steadily  at  the  leading-belt  of  the  sledge- 
lines  ;  and  I  began  to  feel  certain  of  reaching  our  half-way  station  of  the 
day  before,  where  we  had  left  our  tent  But  we  were  still  nine  miles  from 
it,  when,  almost  without  premonition,  we  all  became  aware  of  an  alarming 
failure  of  our  energies. 

I  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  benumbed  and  almost  lethargic  sensation 
of  extreme  cold ;  and  once,  when  exposed  for  some  hours  in  the  midwinter 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  I  had  experienced  symptoms  which  I  compared  to  the  dif- 
fused paralysis  of  the  electro-galvanic  shock.  But  I  had  treated  the  sleepy 
cffm/oft  of  freesing  as  something  like  the  embellishment  of  romance.  I  had 
evidence  now  to  the  contraiy. 

Bonsall  and  Morton,  two  of  our  stoutest  men,  came  to  me,  begging  per- 
mission to  sleep;  'they  were  not  cold  :  the  wind  did' not  enter  tbem  now : 
a  little  sleep  was  all  they  wanted?  Presently  Hans  was  found  nearly  stiff 
«nder  a  drift ;  and  Thomas,  bolt  upright,  had  his  eyes  closed,  and  could 
hardly  articulate.  At  last,  John  Blake  threw  himself  on  the  snow,  and  re- 
fused io  rise.    They  did  not  complain  of  feeling  cold ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
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that  I  wrostledy  boxed,  nm,  argaed,  jeered,  or  repriniMided :  an  immediato 
halt  could  not  be  avoided. 

We  pitched  our  tent  with  much  difficulty.  Our  hands  were  too  powerless 
to  strike  a  fire ;  we  were  obliged  to  do  without  water  or  food.  Eren  the 
spirits  (whisky)  had  frozen  at  the  men's  feet,  under  all  the  coverings.  We 
put  BoDsall,  Ohlsen,  Thomas,  and  Hans,  with  the  other  sick  men,  well  in- 
side the  tent,  and  crowded  in  as  many  others  as  we  could.  Then,  leaving 
the  party  in  chaige  of  Mr.  McGhury,  with  orders  to  come  on  after  four  hours* 
rest,  I  pushed  ahead  with  William  Godfrey,  who  volunteered  to  be  my 
companion.  My  aim  was  to  reach  the  half-way  tent,  and  thaw  some  ice 
and  pemmican  before  the  others  arrived. 

The  floe  was  level  ice,  and  the  walking  excellent  i  cannot  tell  how  long 
it  took  us  to  make  the  nine  miles ;  for  we  were  in  a  strange  sort  of  stupor, 
and  had  little  apprehension  of  time.  It  was  probably  about  four  boui& 
We  kept  ourselves  awake  by  imposing  on  each  other  a  continued  articula- 
tion of  words ;  they  must  have  been  incoherent  enough.  I  recall  these 
hours  as  among  the  most  wretched  X  have  ever  gone  through :  we  were 
neither  of  us  in  our  right  senses,  and  retuned  a  very  confused  recollection 
of  what  preceded  our  arrival  at  the  tent  We  both  of  us,  however,  remem- 
ber a  bear,  who  walked  leisurely  before  us,  and  tore  up  as  he  went  a  jumper 
that  Mr.  McGary  had  improvidently  thrown  o£f  the  day  before.  He  tortf  it 
into  shreds  and  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  but  never  offered  to  interfere  with  our 
progress.  I  remember  this,  and  with  it  a  confused  sentiment  that  our  tent 
and  buffalo-robes  might  probably  share  the  same  fate.  (Godfrey,  with  whom 
the  memory  of  this  day's  work  may  atone  for  many  faults  of  a  later  tim^ 
had  a  better  eye  than  myself ;  and,  looking  some  miles  ahead,  be  could  se^ 
that  our  tent  was  undeigoing  the  same  unceremonious  treatment  I  thought 
I  saw  it  too  ;  but  we  were  so  drunken  with  cold  that  we  strode  on  steadily, 
tnd  for  aught  I  know,  without  quickening  our  pace. 

Probably  our  approach  saved  the  contents  of  the  tent;  for  when  we 
reached  it  the  tent  was  uninjured,  though  the  bear  had  overturned  it,  toss- 
ing  the  buffalo-robes  and  pemmican  into  the  snow ;  we  missed  only  a  couple 
of  blanket-boga.  What  we  recollect,  however,  and  perhaps  all  we  recollect, 
is,  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  it  We  crawled  into  our  reindeer 
sleeping-bags,  without  speaking,  and  for  the  next  three  hours  slept  on  in  a 
dreamy  but  intense  slumber.  When  I  awoke,  my  long  beard  was  a  mass  of 
ice,  frozen  fast  to  the  bqffslo-skin :  Godfrey  had  to  cut  me  out  wiih  his 
jack-knife.  Four  days  after  our  escape,  I  found  my  woolen  comfortable 
with  a  goodly  share  of  my  beard  still  adhering  to  it 

We  were  able  to.  melt  water  and  get  some  soup  cooked  before  the  rest  of 
our  party  arrived;  it  took  them  but  five  houra  to  walk  the  nine  miles. 
They  were  doing  well,  and,  considering  the  circumstances,  in  wonderful 
spirits.  They  day  was  most  providentially  windless,  with  a  clear  sun.  All 
enjoyed  the  refreshment  we  had  got  ready  ;  the  crippled  were  repacked  in 
their  robes,  and  we  sped  briskly  toward  the  hummock-ridges  which  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  Pinnacly  Berg. 

The  hummocks  we  had  now  to  meet  came  properly  under  the  designa- 
tion of  squeezed  ice.  A  great  chain  of  beigs  stretching  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  moving  with  the  tides,  had  compressed  the  surfaco-floes,  and. 
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foariog  them  up  on  their  edges,  produced  an  area  more  like  the  Yolcanic 
pedragal  of  the  basin  of  Mexico  than  anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to. 
It  required  desperate  efforts  to  work  our  way  over  it — literally  desperate, 
for  our  strength  failed  us  anew,  and  we  began  to  lose  our  self-control.  Wo 
could  not  abstain  any  longer  from  eating  snow ;  our  mouths  swelled,  and 
some  of  us  became  speechless.  Happily,  the  day  was  warmed  by  a  clear 
sunshine,  and  the  thermometer  rpso  to  — 1^  in  the  shade ;  otherwise  we 
must  haye  frozen. 

Our  halts  multiplied,  and  we  fell  half-sleeping  on  the  snow.  I  could  not 
prevent  it  Strange  to  say,  it  refreshed  us.  I  ventured  upon  the  experi- 
ment myself^  making  Riley  wake  me  at  the  end  of  three  minutes ;  and  I 
felt  so  much  benefited  by  it  that  I  timed  the  men  in  the  same  way.  They 
sat  on  the  runners  of  the  sledge,  fell  asleep  instantly,  and  were  forced  to 
wakefulness  when  their  three  minutes  were  out 

By  eight  in  the  evening  we  emerged  from  the  floes.  The  sight  (i  the 
Pinnacly  fieig  revived  us..  Brandy,  an  invaluable  resource  in  emergency, 
had  already  been  served  out  in  tablespoon ful  doses.  We  now  took  a  longer 
nat,  and  a  last  but  stouter  dram,  and  reached  the  brig  at  one  F.  M .,  we  be- 
lieve, without  a  halt. 

I  say  we  hdieve;  and  here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  decided  proof  of  our  suf- 
ferings ;  we  were  quite  delirious,  and  had  ceased  to  entertain  a  sane  appre- 
hension of  the  circumstances  about  us.  We  moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream. 
Our  foot-marks,  seen  afterward,  showed  that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for 
the  brig.  It  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for  it  left  no  Impress  on 
the  memory.  Bonsall  was  sent  staggering  ahead,  and  reached  the  bng,  God 
^cnows  how,  for  he  had  &llen  repeatedly  at  the  track-lines;  but  he  deliv- 
^ipl  with  punctilious  accuracy,  the  messages  I  had  sent  by  him  to  Dr. 
Hayes.  I  thought  myself  the  soundest  of  all ;  for  I  went  through  all  the 
formula  of  sanity,  and  can  recall  the  muttering  delirium  of.  my  comrades  . 
when  we  got  back  into  the  cabin  of  our  brig.  Tet  I  have  been  told  since  of 
some  speeches,  and  some  orders,  too,  of  mine,  which  I  should  have  remem- 
bered for  their  absurdity,  if  my  mind  had  retained  its  balance. 

Petersen  and  Whipple  came  out  to  meet  us  about  two  miles  from  the 
brig.  They  brought  my  dog-team,  with  the  restoratives  I  had  sent  for  by 
Bonsall.  I  do  not  remember-their  coming.  Dr.  Hayes  entered  with  judi- 
cious energy  upon  the  treatment  our  condition  called  for;  administering 
morphine  freely,  after  the  usual  frictions.  He  reported  none  of  our  brain- 
symptoms  as  serious,  referring  them  properly  to  the  class  of  those  indica 
tions  of  exhausted  power  which  yield  to  a  generous  diet  and  rest  M.; 
Ohlsen  suffered  some  time  from  strabismus  and  blindness ;  two  others  r  /)- 
derwent  amputation  of  parts  of  the  foot,  without  unpleasant  consequenr  js ; 
and  two  died,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  This  rescue-party  had  beeu  out 
for  seventy-two  hours.  We  had  halted  in  all  eight  hours,  half  of  our '  .um- 
ber sleeping  at  a  time.  We  traveled  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  most 
of  the  way  dragging  a  heavy  sledge.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
time,  including  the  warmest  hours  of  three  days,  was  at  mintu  41^  j.  Wo 
had  no  water  except  at  our  two  halts,  and  were  at  no  time  able  to  intermit 
vigorous  exercise  without  freezing. 

April  4,  Tuesday, — Four  days  have  passed,  and  I  am  again  at  my  reoprd 
32 
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«f  failarei,  sound,  bnt  acbing  still  in  every  Joint  The  rsscned  men  are  net 
out  of  danger,  but  their  gratitude  is  very  touching.  Pray  Ood  that  they 
may  live!" 

The  first  appoamoe  of  the  Esquimaux  is  thus  described  : 

**  We  were  watching,  in  tbe  morning,  at  Baker's  deatb-bed,  when  one  of 
our  deck-watch,  who  had  been  cutting  ice  for  the  melter,  came  hurrying 
doia-n  to  tbe  cabin  with  the  report^  '  People  hallooing  ashore !'  I  went  up^ 
followed  by  as  many  as  could  mount  the  gangway ;  and  there  they  wers^ 
on  all  sides  of  our  rocky  harbor,  dotting  tbe  snow-shores,  and  emer^ng  from 
the  blackness  of  tbe  cliflb — wild  and  uncouth,  but  evidently  human  beings. 

As  we  gathered  on  the  deck,  they  rose  upon  the  more  elevated  fn^[ments 
of  the  land-ice,  standing  singly  and  conspicuously,  like  the  figures  in  a 
tableau  of  the  opera,  and  distributing  themselves  around  almost  in  a  half- 
circle.  They  were  vociferating  as  if  to  attract  our  attention,  (ht,  perhaps^ 
only  to  give  vent  to  their  surprise ;  but  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  their 
cries,  except  'Hoah,  ha,  ha! '  and  '  Ea,  kaah !  k%  kaah !'  repeated  over  and 
over  again. 

There  was  light  enough  for  me  to  see  that  they  brsndished  no  wei^ni^ 
and  were  only  tossing  their  heads  and  arms  about  in  violent  gesticula- 
tions.    A  more  unezcited  inspection  showed  us,  too,  that  their  numbers 
were  not  as  great,  nor  their  sice  as  Patagonian,  as  some  of  us  had  been  dis*  ^ 
posed  to  fancy  at  first     lu  a  word,  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  natives  of  A 
the  country ;  and,  calling  Petersen  from  his  bunk  to  be  my  interpreter,  I 
proceeded,  unarmed  and  waving  my  open  hands,  toward  a  stout  figure,  who    ^ 
made  himself  conspicuous,  and  seemed  to  have  a  greater  number  near  hin    ▼ 
than  the  rest    He  evidently  understood  tbe  movement^  for  he  at  once,  tt|| 
a  brave  fellow,  leaped  down  upon  the  floe,  and  advanced  to  meet  ^^^J/b    ' 
half-way.  » 

He  was  nearly  a  bead  taller  than  myself,  extremely  powerful  and  welU 
built,  with  swarthy  complexion,  and  block  eyes.  Uis  dress  was  a  hooded 
capote,  or  jumper,  of  mixed  white  and  blue  fox-pelts,  arranged  with  some- 
thing of  fancy,  and  booted  trowsers  of  white  bearskin,  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  foot,  were  made  to  terminate  with  the  claws  of  the  animal. 

I  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with  this  gallant  diplomatist  Almost 
as  soon  as  we  commenced  our  parley,  ^h  companions,  probably  receiving 
signals  from  him,  flocked  in  and  surrounded  us ;  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  them  know,  positively,  that  they  must  remain  where  they  were, 
while  Metok  went  with  me  on  board  the  ship.  This  gave  me  the  advan- 
tage of  negotiating  with  an  important  hostage. 

Although  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  white  man,  he  went 
with  me  fearlessly,  his  companions  staying  behind  on  the  ice.  Hickey  look 
them  out  what  he  esteemed  our  greatest  delicacies — shoes  of  good  wheat 
bread,  and  conied  pork,  with  exorbitant  lumps  of  white  sugar ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  touch  them.  They  had  evidently  no  apprehension  of  open  violence 
from  us.  I  found,  afterward,  that  several  among  them  were  singly  a  match 
for  the  whiAr  bear  and  tbe  walrus,  and  that  they  thought  us  a  very  pa.e- 
faocd  crew. 

Being  satisfied  with  my  interview  in  the  cabin,  I  sent  out  word  that  the 
nst  might  be  admitted  to  the  ship;  and,  although  they,  of  course,  oou<d 
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not  know  how  their  chief  had  hecn  dealt  with,  some  nino  or  ten  of  them 
followed,  with  hoisterons  readiness,  npon  the  bidding.  Others,  in  the  mean* 
time,  as  if  disposed  to  give  ns  their  company  for  the  full  time  of  a  visits 
brought  up  from  behind  the  land-ice  as  many  as  fifty-six  fine  doga^  with 
their  sledges,  and  secured  them  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  brig,  driving 
their  lances  into  the  ico,  and  picketing  the  dogs  to  them  by  the  sealskin 
traces.  The  animals  understood  the  operation  perfectly,  and  lay  down  as 
soon  as  it  commenced.  The  sledges  were  made  up  of  amall  fragments  of 
porous  bone,  admirably  knit  together  by  thongs  of  hide ;  the  rannera,  which 
glistened  like  burnished  steel,  were  of  higbly-polished  ivoty,  obtained  from 
the  tusks  of  the  walrus. 

The  only  arms  they  carried  were  knives,  concealed  in  their  boots ;  bat 
their  lances,  which  were  lashed  to  the  sledges,  were  quite  a  formidable 
weapon.  The  staff  was  of  the  horn  of  the  narwhal,  or  else  of  the  thigh* 
boues  of  the  bear,  two  lashed  together,  or  sometimes  the  mirabilis  of  the 
walrus,  three  or  four  of  them  united.  This  last  was  a  favorite  material, 
also  for  the  crossbars  of  their  sledges.  They  had  no  wood.  A  single  rusty 
hoop  from  a  current-drifted  cask  might  have  furnished  all  the  knives  of  the 
party  ;  but  the  fleam-shaped  tips  of  their  lances  were  of  unmistakable  steel, 
and  were  riveted  to  the  tapering  bony  point,  with  no  mean  skill.  I  learned 
afterward  that  the  metal  was  obtained  in  traffic  from  the  more  southern 
tribes. 

They  were  clad  much  as  I  have  described  Metek,  in  jumpers,  boots,  and 
white  bearskin  breeches,  with  their  feet  decorated,  like  his,  e»  grift.  A  strip 
of  knotted  leather  worn  round  the  neck,  very  greasy  and  dirty-looking, 
^iMlch  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  part  with  for  an  instant,  was  mistaken, 
tiilst  for  an  ornament  by  the  crew ;  it  was  not  until  mutual  hardships  had 
made  us  better  acquainted  that  we  learned  its  mysterious  uses. 

When  they  were  first  allowed  to  come  on  board,  they  were  very  rude  and 
difficult  to  manage.  They  spoke  three  or  four  at  a  time,  to  each  other  and 
to  us,  laughing  heartily  at  our  ignorance  in  not  understanding  them,  and 
then  talking  away,  as  before.  They  were  incessantly  in  motion — going 
everywhere,  trying  doors,  and  squeezing  themselves  through  dark  passages, 
round  casks  and  boxes,  and  out  into  the  light  again,  anxious  to  touch  and 
handle  everything  they  saw,  and  asking  for,  or  else  endeavoring  to  steal, 
everything  they  touched.  It  was  the  more  difficult  to  restrain  them,  as  I 
did  not  wish  them  to  suppose  that  we  were  at  all  intimidated.  But  thevo 
were  some  signs  of  our  disabled  condition,  which  it  was  important  the^ 
should  not  see ;  it  was  especially  necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  the  fore- 
castle, where  the  dead  body  of  poor  6«iker  was  lying ;  and  as  it  was  in  vain 
to  reason  or  persuade,  we  had,  at  last,  to  employ  the  'gentlo  laying-on*of 
hands,'  which,  I  believe,  the  laws  of  all  countries  tolerate,  to  keep  them 
in  order. 

Our  whole  force  was  mustered,  and  kept  constantly  on  the  alert ;  but, 
though  there  may  have  been  something  of  discourtesy  in  the  occasional 
shoulderings  and  bustlings  that  enforced  the  police  of  the  ship,  things  weilt  • 
on  good-humoredly.  Our  guests  continued  running  in  and  out  and  about 
the  vessel,  bringing  in  provisions,  and  carrying  them  out  again  to  their  dogs 
on  the  ice ;  in  fact,  stealing  all  the  time,  until  the  afternoon,  when,  like 
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tirad  ohildren,  they  threw  themselres  down  to  sleep.  I  ordered  them  to  he 
mftde  oomfortahle  in  the  hold  ;  and  Morton  spread  a  large  huffiUo-robe  for 
them  not  far  from  a  coal-fire  in  the  galley-stOTe. 

They  were  lost  in  baiharoos  amaze  at  the  new  fuel — too  hard  for  blubber, 
too  soft  for  fire-ston»— -but  they  were  content  to  believe  it  might  oook  as 
well  as  seal's  &t  They  borrowed  from  us  an  iron  pot  and  some  melted 
water,  and  parboiled  a  couple  of  pieces  of  walrus  meat ;  but,  the  real  jmos 
de  rmakmce,  some  five  pounds  of  head,  they  prefeired  to  eat  raw.  Tel 
there  was  something  of  the  gounnet  in  their  mode  of  assorting  their  mouth- 
fuls  of  beef  and  blubber.  Slices  of  each,  or  rather  strips,  passed  between 
the  lips,  either  together  or  in  strict  alternation,  and  with  a  regularity  of  se- 
quence that  kept  the  molars  well  to  their  work. 

They  did  not  eat  all  at  once,  but  each  man  when  and  as  often  as  ihe  im- 
pulse prompted.  Each  slept  after  eating,  his  raw  chunk  lying  beside  him 
on  the  buffalo-skin ;  and,  as  he  woke,  the  first  act  was  to  eat»  und  the  next 
to  sleep  again.  They  did  not  lie  down,  but  slumbered  away  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  the  head  declined  upon  the  breast,  some  of  them  snoring 
lunously. 

In  the  morning  they  were  anxious  to  go ;  but  I  had  given  orders  to  de- 
tain them  for  a  parting  interview  with  myself.  It  resulted  in  a  treaty,  brief 
in  its  terms,  that  it  might  be  certainly  remembered,  and  mutually  beneficial, 
that  it  might  possibly  be  kept  I  tried  to  make  them  understand  what  a 
powerful  Prospero  they  had  had  for  a  host^  and  how  beneficent  ho  would 
prove  himself  as  long  as  they  did  his  bidding.  And,  as  an  earnest  of  my 
favor,  I  bought  all  the  walrus  meat'  they  had  to  spare,  and  four  of  their 
dogs ;  enriching  them,  in  return,  with  needles  and  beads,  and  a  treasum  eC 
old  cask-staves." 

The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  eaten  universally  by  the  Danes  of  Greenland,  end 
Is,  at  certain  seasons,  almost  the  staple  diet  of  the  Esquimaux.  These  ani- 
mals are  shot  lying  by  their  aHuk  or  breathing- holes.  Their  eyes  are  so 
congested  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  midsummer  as  to  render  them  more 
readily  approachable. 

"On  one  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "while  working  my  way  towwrd  the 
Esquimaux  huts,  I  saw  a  large  Uauk  basking  asleep  upon  the  ice.  Taking  off 
my  shoes,  I  commenced  a  somewhat  refrigerating  process  of  stalking,  lying 
upon  my  belly,  and  crawling  along,  step  by  step,  behind  the  little  knobs  of 
floe.  At  last,  when  I  was  within  long  rifle-shot,  the  animal  gave  a  sluggish 
loll  so  one  side,  and  suddenly  lifted  his  head.  The  movement  was  evi- 
dently independent  of  me,  for  he  strained  his  neck  in  nearly  the  opposite 
direction.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  that  I  had  a  rival  seal-hunter  in 
IL  large  bear,  who  was,  on  his  belly  like  myself,  waiting  with  commendable 
patience  and  cold  feet  for  a  chance  of  nearer  approach. 

What  should  I  do  ? — ^the  bear  was  doubtless  worth  more  to  me  than  the 
seal ;  but  the  seal  was  now  within  shot,  and  the  bear  'a  bird  in  the  bush.' 
Beside,  my  bullet  once  invested  in  the  seal  would  leave  me  defenseless.  I 
might  be  giving  a  dinner  to  a  bear,  and  saving  myself  for  his  dessert 
These  meditetions  were  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  for  a  second  movement  of 
the  seal  so  aroused  my  hunter's  insUncte  that  I  pulled  the  trigger.  My  cap 
■lone  exploded.    Instantly,  with  a  floundering  splash,  the  seal  descended 
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into  the  deep,  and  the  beu;  with  three  or  foor  rapid  lei^js,  stood  disoonio- 
lately  by  the  place  of  his  descents  For  a  single  moment  we  stared  each 
other  in  the  face,  and  then,  with  that  discretion  which  is  the  bettor  part  of 
▼alor,  the  bear  ran  o£f  in  one  direction,  and  I  followed  his  example  in  the 
other." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  the  short  season  available  for 
Arctic  exploration  being  hi  advanced.  Dr.  Kane  started  on  his  grand  sledge 
expedition  to  the  north.  Leaving  the-  brig  in  charge  of  a  troatworthy  de« 
iachment^  four  able-bodied  and  six  disabled  men,  the  commander,  with 
seven  others,  set  out  upon  the  tour  over  the  ice.  His  plan  was  to  follow 
the  ioe-belt  to  the  Great  Glacier  of  Humboldt,  and  from  that  point  to  stretch 
along  the  face  of  the  glacier  to  the  northwest^  and  make  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  ice  to  the  American  side.  The  stores  of  the  party  consisted  of  pemmi* 
can,  bread,  and  tea,  a  canvas  tent  five  feet  by  six,  and  two  sleeping-bags  of 
reindeer  skin.  The  sledge  was  lights  built  of  hickory,  and  but  nine  feet 
long.  A  soup-kettle,  for  melting  snow  and  making  tea,  was  armnged  to  boil 
either  with  lard  or  spirits.  A  subdivision  of  the  party  vrith  another  sledge 
started  two  days  before  the  departure  of  Dr.  Kane,  which  took  place  on  the 
27th.  He  reached  the  Cbeat  Glacier  in  safety.  Tlnf  coast  of  Greenland  in 
the  vicinity  is  of  a  highly  picturesque  character.  The  red  sandstones  pre- 
sent an  impressive  contrast  with  the  blank  whiteness,  associating  the  cold 
tints  of  the  dreary  Arctic  landscape  with  the  warm  coloring  of  more  southern 
lands.  The  different  layers  of  the  cliff  have  the  appearanoe  of  jointed  ma- 
soniy,  and  the  narrow  line  of  greenstone  cape  them  with  natural  battle- 
ments. At  one  place  rose  the  dreamy  semblance  of  a  castle,  flanked  with 
triple  towers,  completely  isolated  and  defined.  To  these  Dr.  Elane  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Three  Brother  Towers."  A  still  more  striking  object  was 
a  single  cliff  of  greenstone,  north  of  latitude  79^,  which  reared  itself  from 
a  crumbled  base  of  sandstones,  like  the  boldly-chiseled  rampart  of  an 
ancient  city.  On  one  extremity  stands  a  solitary  column  or  minaret  tower, 
as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had  been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendome.  The 
length  of  the  shaft  alone  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a 
plinth  or  pedestal  itself  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  **  I  remember 
wel  V  s^ys  l^r-  Kane,  '*  the  emotions  of  my  party  as  it  first  broke  upon  our 
view.  Gold  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  brought  back  a  sketch  of  it,  which  may 
have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  scarcely  Suggests  the  imposing  dig- 
nity of  this  magnificent  landmark.  Those  who  are  happily  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Tennyson,  and  have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  a  wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  impulse  that  inscribed  the  scene 
with  his  name."  No  description  can  do  justice  to  the  Great  Glacier  itself. 
Rising  in  solid  glassy  wall,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water-level,  with 
an  unknown  unfathomable  depth  below  it,  its  curved  face  sixty  miles  in 
length  from  Cape  Agassis  to  Gape  Forbes  vanishes  into  unknown  apace  at 
not  more  than  a  single  day's  railioad  travel  from  the  pole.  The  interior 
with  which  it  communicated,  and  from  which  it  issued,  was  an  unsnrveyed 
sea  of  ice,  apparently  of  boundless  dimensions. 

The  journey,  however,  duled  of  success  in  fordng  a  passage  to  the  north. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  party  were  attacked  by  scurvy,  from  which  they  had 
suffered  terribly  during  the  winter.    Two  of  the  number  were  taken  with 
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naw^UindiiMHS  and  one  was  condennad  as  allogather  mnfit  for  trayaL  Ta 
crown  thair  disoomfitaraa,  thay  found  tlial  tha  beaia  had  goi  hold  of  thair 
pammieaa  eatka,  and  tbua  daatroyad  ihair  chancea  of  rooniitiDg  ihair  aopply 
•f  proTuiona  at  tha  Bavaral  caohaa.  Dr.  Kana  himMlf  wai  aaicad  with  Tiolant 
illuuss ;  his  limbs  becama  rigid,  and  oartain  tetanoid  symptoms  mada  thair 
apfMMumDoa.  In  this  condition  ha  was  onaUa  to  maka  mora  than  nina  milas 
a  day.  Ha  was  strapped  upon  a  sledge,  and  tha  march  ooatianad ;  bat  ha 
was  soon  so  much  reduced  as  to  find  tha  modstata  tamparatars  of  6^  beiow 
aero  intolemble.  His  left  foot  was  frosan  up  to  tha  ankle*joiat^  and  tha 
same  night  it  became  oTident  that  tha  difficulty  in  his  limbs  was  caused  by 
dropsical  effusion.  Tha  next  day  ha  grew  dalirioas,  and  fsintad  wheaaTar 
ha  was  taken  from  the  tent  to  the  sledge.  ETery  man  in  the  party  was  ao 
far  gone  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  journey  impossible.  Scarcely 
aUe  to  travel,  they  bore  the  commander  back  to  the  brig,  which  they 
leached  by  forced  marches  on  the  fourteenth.  Dr.  Kane  was  entirely  proa- 
trsted  for  about  a  week.  The  first  business  after  hia  conTalesoance  waa  to 
arrange  new  partiea  for  axplotation.  They  rotumed  in  safety,  with  ample 
experience  of  the  perila  of  Arctic  diaoovary. 

Piissing  OTer  the  remainder  of  the  summer  (18M)^  we  find  the  little  party 
pnspared  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  a  second  winter  in  that  dreary  r^on. 
The  brig  waa  fast  in  the  ice,  and  every  effort  for  her  libemtion  had  proved 
vnaoccessfuL  At  this  crisis  Dr.  Kane  called  all  hands  U^thei^  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  reasons  which  had  decided  him  not  to  forBake  the  brig. 
He  left  it  to  the  choice  of  each  man,  however  to  attempt  an  eaoape  to  open 
water  or  to  stand  by  the  fortunea  of  the  expedition.  Eight  of  the  seven- 
teen survivors  of  the  party  resolved  to  remain  with  their  commander;  tha 
others  were  fitted  out  with  every  appliance  that  could  be  furnished,  and 
departed  on  their  almost  desperate  enterprise.  They  carried  with  them 
every  assurance  of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be  driven  back  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  many  weary  montha  of  trial  and  hardship  that  they 
were  seen  again. 

The  arrangement  of  the  winter-quartera  now  occa|»ed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  little  band.  Dr.  Kane  determined  to  adhere  to  the  routine  of 
observances  which  bad  made  up  the  sum  of  their  daily  life.  No  accus- 
tomed form  was  to  be  surrendered.  The  importance  of  systematic  employ- 
ment was  fully  ^>preciated.  The  distribution  and  detaila  of  duty,  the  reli- 
gions exercises,  the  ceremonials  of  the  table,  the  fires,  the  lights^  the  watch, 
even  the  labors  of  the  observatory,  and  the  notation  of  the  Udes  and  the 
aky,  it  was  decided  ahould  go  on  as  they  had  before.  In  the  material  ar- 
rangements, many  useful  hints  were  borrowed  from  the  Esquimaox.  The 
brig  was  thoraughly  lined  and  padded  with  moss  and  tur£  A  pile  of  bar^ 
rels  on  the  ice  contained  their  aupply  of  water-soaked  beef  and  pork. 
Flour,  beana,  and  dried  apples,  formed  a  qnadrsngular  blockhouse.  The 
boats  and  spare  cordage  ware  placed  along  an  avenue  opening  abeam  of 
the  brig.  There  was  but  a  small  atora  of  vegetaUaa.  The  pickled  cabbags^ 
dried  apples  and  peaches  had  lost  much  of  their  anti-scorbutic  virtue  \j 
constant  ussb  The  spices  warn  all  gone.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few 
email  bottlea  of  horseradish  to  aesaon  the  ataading  fare  of  bread,  bee(  and 
«ork.    A  kind  of  root  beer  waa  brewed  by  tha  doctor  from  the  branches  of 
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tbe  crawling  willow,  of  which  n  stock  had  been  laid  in  eomo  weoks  before. 
The  gun  procured  them  an  occasional  supply  of  frosh  meat  Beai^s  flesh 
was  a  favorite  dish,  but  the  lirer  of  that  animal  proved  poisonous.  A  less 
noxious  article  of  diet  was  the  rat  A  perfect  warren  o(  this  tribe  was  on 
board  the  brig.  They  had  become  impudent  and  fierce  with  their  increase 
of  numbers.  Nothing  could  be  saved  from  their  voracity.  Furs,  woolens, 
shoes,  specimens  of  natural  history  were  gnawed  into  and  destroyed.  They 
harbored  among  the  men's  bedding  in  the  forcastle,  and  at  last  became  in* 
tolerable  nuisances.  Dr.  Kane  took  his  revenge  by  decimating  them  for  his 
private  table.  His  companions  did  not  share  his  taste,  and  he  thus  had  the 
frequent  advantage  of  a  fresh-meat  soup.  To  this  inviting  fare  he  ascribes 
his  comparative  freedom  from  scurvy. 

The  want  of  fuel  before  the  close  of  winter  compelled  them  to  rely  upon 
their  lamps  for  heat  Pork-fat,  boiled  to  lessen  its  salt^  was  the  substitute 
for  oil ;  and  by  the  use  of  metallic  reverberators,  a  single  wick  was  sufficient 
to  keep  liquid  ten  ounces  of  lard  with  a  surrounding  temperature  of  30° 
below  zero.  Raw  meat  was  now  voted  the  most  agreeable  diet  A  slice  of 
blubber  or  a  chunk  of  frosen  walrus  beef  was  taken  with  infinite  relish. 
The  liver  of  a  walrus,  eaten  with  little  slices  of  fat,  was  a  daibty  morsel. 
The  flesh  aiid  blubber  of  that  animal  is  stated  to  be  *'  the  very  best  fuel  a 
man  can  swallow."  But  of  these  savory  viands,  the  party  were  now  desti- 
tute. The  sick  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  meat  They  were  reduced  to 
three  days'  allowance  of  frosen  flesh,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  a  day  for 
each  man.  In  this  emergency,  Dr.  Kane  determined  on  a  trip  over  the  ice 
to  a  settlement  of  Esquimaux  huts  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
miles.  He  was  accompanied  by  Hans  Christerq,  a  native  Esquimaux,  and 
five  dogs.  During  the  journey,  a  frightful  storm  came  on.  Before  it  had 
fairly  commenced,  the  party  succeeded  in  reaching  an  old  hut,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Esquimaux.  Taking  in  the  dogs,  with  the  blubber* 
lamp,  food,  and  bedding,  which  formed  part  of  the  burden  of  the  sledge, 
they  closed  up  the  entrance  with  blocks  of  snow. 

They  were  scarcely  housed  before  the  storm  broke  out  in  all  its  fury. 
Completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  they  here  passed  many  miserable 
hours.  They  could  keep  no  note  of  time.  The  only  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  was  .the  whirring  of  the  drift  against  the  roof  of  tbe 
kennel.  The  time  was  divided  between  sleeping  and  preparing  coffee, 
which  they  drank  with  a  relish.  When  warned  by  their  instincts  of  the 
lapse  of  twelve  hours,  they  treated  themselves  to  a  meal,  dividing  impartial 
bits  out  of  the  hind  log  of  a  fox  to  give  seat  to  their  biscuits  spread  with 
frozen  tallow.  It  was  two  days  before  they  were  released  from  their  nar- 
row prison,  reckoning  the  time  by  the  increased  altitude  of  the  moon, 
dpon  attempting  to  resume  their  Journey,  they  found  it  impossible  to  work 
through  the  piles  of  drifted  snow.  Sledge,  dogs,  and  driven  were  buried  in 
the  attempt  The  two  travelerB  hamaased  themselves  to  the  sledge^  and 
*Mifted,  levered,  twisted,  and  pulled/'  but  all  in  vatn.  They  were  cora« 
pelled  to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to  the  wretched  hut  Taking  the  back 
track,  they  reached  the  brig  the  next  morning,  and  for  several  days  were 
incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion.  On  the  last  day  of  Januaiy  (1863;,  Dr. 
Kane  writes  in  his  ]ottnial : 
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''Oat  sick  are  worse,  for  our  traps  yield  nothing,  and  we  are  still  witlioat 
fresh  food.  The  absence  of  raw  fox  meat  for  a  single  day  shows  itself  in 
oar  seurvy.  Uemorrhsges  are  becoming  common.  My  crow — I  have  n: 
orew  any  longer — (he  tenants  of  my  bunks  cannot  bear  mo  to  leave  them 
a  tingle  watch.  Tet  1  cannot  make  Petersen  try  the  new  path  which  I  dis- 
covered and  found  practicable.  Well,  the  wretched  month  is  over.  It  is 
sonkething  to  be  living,  able  to  write.  No  one  has  yet  made  the  dark  voy* 
age.  and  January  the  thirty-firat  is  upon  us." 

One  week  aftorward  we  find  the  fallowing  entry.  What  a  world  of  mis* 
ory  does  it  reveal  \ 

'*  Still  no  supplies.  Three  of  us  have  been  out  all  day  without  getting  a 
shot  Hans  thinks  he  saw  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  a  distance,  and  his  eyes 
rarely  deceive  him.  He  will  try  for  them  to-morrow.  I  have  fitted  out  for 
him  a  tent  and  a  sleeping  bag  on  the  second  table-land,  and  the  thermome- 
ter is  now  so  little  below  zero  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
steady  hunt.  Our  sick  are  sinking  for  the  want  of  fresh  food.  It  is  the 
only  specific.  I  dislike  to  use  the  un philosophical  term,  but  in  oar  case  it 
is  the  true  one.  In  large  quantities  it  dissipates  the  disease ;  in  ordinary 
rations  it  prevents  its  occurrence ;  in  small  doses  it  checks  it  while  sustain'* 
ing  the  patient  We  have  learned  its  value  too  well  to  waste  it ;  evory  part 
of  every  animal  has  its  use.  The  skin  makes  the  basis  of  a  soup^  and  the 
claws  can  be  boiled  to  a  jelly.  Lungs,  larynx,  stomaoh,  and  entrails,  all  are 
available.  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  taste  more  than  aa  occasional 
entrail  of  our  last  half-dozen  rabbits.  Not  that  I  am  free  from  symptoms 
of  the  universal  pest.  I  am  conscious  of  a  stiffness  in  the  tendons,  and  a 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a  weariness  of  the  bones,  that  should  naturally  at- 
tend the  eruption  which  covers  my  body.  But  I  have  none  of  the  more 
fearful  signs.  I  can  walk  with  energy  after  I  get  warmed  up.  1  have  no 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  and,  better  than  all,  thank  God,  I  am  withoat  that 
horrible  despondency  which  the  disease  nourishes  and  feeds  on.  I  sleep 
sound  and  dream  pleasantly— generally  about  successes  in  the  hont^  or  a 
double  ration  of  reindeer  or  ptarmigan." 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  of  February,  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  retoni- 
ing  sun. 

"  To-day,  blessed  be  the  great  Author  of  light !  I  have  once'more  looked 
upon  the  sun.  I  was  standing  on  deck,  thinking  over  our  prospects,  when  a 
familiar  berg,  which  had  long  been  hid  in  shadow,  flashed  out  in  sun-birth. 
I  knew  this  berg  right  well ;  it  stood  between  Charlotte  Wood  Fiord  and 
Little  Willie's  Monument  One  year  and  one  day  ago,  I  traveled  toward  it 
from  Fern  Rock  to  catch  the  sunshine.  Then  I  had  to  climb  the  bills  be* 
yond  to  get  the  luxury  of  basking  in  its  brightness ;  but  now,  though  the 
sun  was  but  a  single  degree  above  the  true  horizon,  it  was  so  mach  elevated 
by  refraction  that  the  sheen  stretched  across  the  trough  of  the  fiord  like  a 
flaming  tongue.  I  could  not  or  would  not  resist  the  influence.  It  was  a 
Sunday  act  of  worship.  I  started  off  at  an  even  run,  and  caoght  him  as  he 
rolled  slowly  along  the  horizon,  and  before  he  sank.  I  was  again  the  first 
of  my  party  to  rejoice  and  meditate  in  sunshine.  It  in  the  third  sun  I  have 
seen  rise  for  a  moment  above  the  long  night  of  an  Arctic  winter." 

In  the  beginning  of  March  every  man  on  board  was  tainted  with  scurry 
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and  often  not  more  than  three  were  able  to  make  exertion  in  behalf  of  the 
rest  On  the  4th  of  the  month  the  last  remnant  of  fresh  meat  was  doled 
out^  and  the  invalids  began  to  sink  rapidly.  Their  lives  were  only  saved 
by  the  sneoess  of  a  forlorn«hope  excursion  of  Hans  to  the  remote  Esqui 
maux  hunting  station,  Etah,  seventy-fivo  miles  away,  whither  he  went  in 
search  of  walrus. 

On  one  occasion  the  adTentnrers  killed  a  bear  that  had  come  with  its  cub^ 
preMed  by  extreme  hunger,  close  to  the  brig.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  de- 
(mIb  of  the  struggle,  from  the  wonderful  attiushment  shown  by  the  mother 
to  its  cub^  and  by  the  latter  to  its  parent^  to  whom  it  always  clung,  even  in 
death.  But  the  men's  lives  were  valuable,  and  it  was  thought  excusable  to 
kill  two  bears  when  the  gulls  were  seen  gobbling  up  young  eider-ducks,  in 
the  face  of  their  distracted  mothers,  by  mouthfuls. 

Having  no  fuel^  they  were  now  reduced  to  the  Esquimaux  system  of  re- 
lying en  lamps  for  heat ;  beds  and  bedding  hence  became  black  with  soot, 
and  their  &oes  were  begrimed  with  fSsUy  carbon.  The  journal  is  now  little 
more  than  a  chronicle  of  privations  and  sufferings,  interspersed  with  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  Esquimaux.  It  is,  with- 
out comparison,  the  most  painfully  interesting  record  of  experience  in  winter- 
ing in  the  far  north  that  has  ever  yet  been  published.  In  the  midst  of  their 
troubles  two  of  the  men  tried  to  desert,  but  one  only— €k)dfrey — succeeded. 
He  returned,  strange  to  say,  on  the  2d  of  April,  with  food,  in  a  sledge,  but 
would  not  himself  quit  the  Esquimaux.  Under  a  misapprehension  that  he 
had  lobbed  Hans,  one  of  the  hunters,  of  his  sledge  and  dogs,  his  life  was 
near  being  sacrificed  by  the  commander  from  whom  he  had  deserted. 

The  abandonment  of  the  brig  was  now  resolved  on.  Before  spring  could 
be  welcomed,  preparations  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  for  a  sledge  and 
boat  escape  from  their  long  imprisonment  The  employment  thus  given  to 
the  men  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on  their  moral  tone,  and  assisted 
their  convalescence.  They  had  three  boats,  and  they  all  required  to  be 
strengthened.  There  was  clothing,  bedding,  and  provision-bags  to  make. 
The  sledges  had  to  be  prepared.  The  17th  of  May  was  appointed  for  the 
start  The  farewell  to  the  ship  wss  most  impressive.  Prayers  were  read, 
and  then  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  The  flags  were  then  hoisted  and  hauled 
down  again,  and  she  was  left  alone,  fozen  in  the  ice.  Godfrey  had,  by  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  rejoined  the  ship,  so  that  the  party  consisted  alto- 
geflier  of  seventeen,  of  whom  four  were  unable  to  move. 

The  collections  of  natural  history  the  party  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  leave  behind,  and  part  of  the  appamtus  for  observations,  as  well  as  the 
library  of  the  commander,  and  the  books  furnished  by  the  government  and 
Mr.  Grinnell  for  the  use  of  the  vessel.  Nothing  was  retained  but  the  docu- 
ments  of  the  expedition. 

At  Etah,  the  Esquimaux  settlements  were  found  "out  on  the  bare  rocksi'* 
enjoying  the  plenty  which  spring  had  brought 

Up  to  the  28d  the  progress  of  Dr.  Kane's  party  was  little  more  than  a 
mile  a  day.  The  housed  boats  luckily  afforded  tolerably  good  sleeping* 
berths  at  night  On  the  Sth  of  June,  Ohlsen  injured  himself  so,  in  an  aU 
tempt  to  rescue  a  sledge  from  (ailing  into  a  tide-hole,  that  he  died  three 
days  afterward. 
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''Sti'/.  faning  slowly  on,  day  after  day — I  am  reluetaoV'  writes  Dr. 
Kane,  **  to  borrow  from  ni\'  jourual  the  details  of  anxiety  and  ambarrass- 
ment  with  which  it  abounds  throughout  this  period — we  came  at  last  to  the 
unmistakable  neighborhood  of  open  water."  This  was  off  Peldntlek,  the 
largest  of  the  Littleton  Island  group. 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  June,  after  a  long  farewell  given  to  their  long- 
tried  friends,  the  Esquimaux  of  Etah,  who  had  brought  them  frequent  sup- 
plies of  birds,  and  aided  them  in  carrying  their  proYisions  and  fitoies^  they 
put  to  sea,  and,  the  very  first  day's  navigation,  one  cf  the  boats  swamped. 
They  spent  the  first  night  in  an  inlet  in  the  ice,  and  on  the  22d  reached 
Northumberland  Island  in  a  snow-storm.  Here  they  got  fresh  provisions. 
They  crossed  Murchison  Channel  on  the  23d,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  land-floe  at  the  base  of  Gape  Parry — a  hard  day's  travel,  partly  by 
tracking  over  ice,  partly  through  tortuous  and  aig-sag  leads.  So  it  was  for 
many  successive  days.  One  day  favorable,  with  open  leads  of  water ;  an- 
other slow  and  wearisome,  through  alternate  ice  and  water.  Then  the  floe 
would  break  up  and  carry  them  resistlessly  against  the  rocks.  Three  long 
days  they  passed  in  a  cavern  of  rock  and  ice,  in  which,  however,  they  found 
plenty  of  birds'  eggs. 

On  the  11th  they  had  doubled  Gape  Dudley  Digges,  and  plants^  and 
birds,  and  birds'  eggs  became  more  common.  They  spent  a  week  to  regain 
strength  at  so  productive  a  spot^  which  they  designated  as  *'  Providence 
ilalL"  At  the  Crimson  Cliffs  they  again  got  a  plentiful  supply  of  bird& 
On  the  2l8t  of  July,  they  reached  Gape  York,  and  made  immediate  prepa- 
rations for  crossing  Melville  Bay,  which  was  accomplished  with  great  labor 
and  suffering.  Once  more  they  were  nearly  starving,  when  a  great  seal  came 
providentially  to  their  succor. 

This  wsa  while  they  were  in  the  open  bay,  and  in  boats  so  frail  that  they 
could  only  be  kept  afloat  by  constant  bailing.  It  was  at  this  crisis  of  their 
fortunes  that  they  discovered  a  large  seal  floating  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  ap- 
parently asleei).  Trembling  with  anxiety,  they  prepared  to  move  down 
upon  him,  Petensen  standing  ready  with  a  large  English  rifle.  As  they 
neared  the  animal  the  excitement  of  the  men  became  intense,  and  he  reared 
his  head  when  they  were  almost  within  rifle  shot ;  **  and  to  this  day,"  says 
Dr.  Kane,  *'  I  can  remember  the  hfurd,  careworn,  almost  despairing  expres- 
sion of  their  faces,  as  they  saw  him  move  :  their  lives  depended  upon  his 
capture.  I  depressed  my  hand  nervously  as  a  signal  for  Petersen  to  fire. 
I  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  was  paralysed  by  his  anxiety,  trying  vainly  to 
obtain  a  rest  for  his  gun  against  the  cutwater  of  the  boat.  The  seal  rose  on 
his  fore  flippers,  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment  with  frightened  curiosity,  and 
coiled  himself  for  a  plunge.  At  that  instant,  simulteneously  with  the  craek 
of  our  rifle,  he  relaxed  his  long  length  on  the  ice,  and,  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  water,  his  head  fell  helplessly  to  one  side.  I  would  have  onlered  an- 
other shoty  but  no  discipline  could  have  controlled  the  men.  With  a  wild 
yell,  they  urged  both  boats  upon  the  floes  ;  a  crowd  of  hands  seised  the 
seal  and  bore  him  up  to  safer  ice.  The  men  seemed  half«crazy ;  I  had  not 
realiaod  how  much  we  were  reduced  by  absolute  famine.  They  ran  over 
the  floe,  crying  and  laughing  and  brandishing  their  knives.     It  was  not 
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five  minutes  before  every  man  was  suoking  hia  bloody  fingers,  or  mouthing 
long  strips  of  raw  blubber." 

The  feet  of  the  party  were  at  this  time  so  swollen  that  they  were  obliged 
to  cut  open  their  caUTas  boots.  The  most  unpleasant  symptom  was  ihat 
they  could  not  sleep.  On  the  1st  of  August^  they  sighted  the  Devil's 
Thumb.  Hence  they  fetched  the  Duck  Islands,  and  passing  to  the  south 
of  Cape  Shackleton,  landed  on  Urra  firma.  Two  or  three  days  more  and 
they  were  under  the  shadow  of  Karkamoot. 

"Just  then  a  familiar  sound  came  to  us  over  the  water.  We  had  often 
listened  to  the  screeching  of  the  gulls,  or  the  bark  of  the  fox,  and  mistaken 
it  for  the  '  Huk '  of  the  Esquimaux  ;  but  this  had  about  it  ai;  inflection  not 
to  be  mistaken,  for  it  died  away  in  the  familiar  cadence  of  a  '  halloo/ 

**  Listen,  Petersen  1  Oars— -men  ?  What  is  it?  and  he  listened  quietly 
at  first,  and  then,  trembling,  said,  in  a  half- whisper,  *  Dannemarkers ! '  >' 

It  was  the  Upemavik  oil-boat,  and  the  next  day  they  were  at  U|>emavik 
itself,  after  being  eighty-four  days  in  the  open  air,  and  having  passed  over 
thirteen  hundred  miles.  They  could  not  remain  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
house  without  a  distressing  sense  of  suffocation. 

At  Upemavik  they  took  passage  in  a  Danish  vessel  for  England.  By 
good  fortune  they  touched  at  Disco  where  they  were  met  by  the  expedition 
of  Captain  Hartstein,  that  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  them.  Embarking 
on  board,  they  arrived  in  New  York,  early  in  October,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  four  months. 

The  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  although  not  succeeding  in  the  great 
purpose  for  which  it  was  dispatched,  has  contributed  important  and  valuable 
additions  to  the  geography  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  highest  point  reached 
was  nearly  eighty-one  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  within  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  pole.  In  the  different  explorations  by  membera  of  the 
party,  the  northern  coast  of  Qreenland  was  surveyed  to  its  termination  in 
the  great  Humboldt  Qlaoier — this  glacial  mass  was  examined  and  described 
as  far  as  its  northward  extension  into  the  new  land  named  Washington — a 
large  tract  of  land  forming  the  extension  northward  of  the  American  conti- 
nent was  discovered— and  the  existence  ascertained  of  an  open  and  iceless 
sea  toward  the  pole,  making  an  area,  with  its  channel,  of  over  four  thousalK^ 
miles.  The  discovery  of  this  Polar  Sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  re* 
suits  of  Arctic  exploration*  It  had  long  been  suspected  that  such  a  tract  of 
water  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  and  the  suspicion  was 
confirmed  to  some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  discoveries.  But  hitherto 
DO  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact  had  been  obtMued*  The  evidence  which 
Dr.  Kane  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  collect^  is  founded  on  facts  of 
immediate  observation.  The  coast  of  this  mysterious  sea  was  tmversed  for 
many  miles,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  by  a  sledge  party  under  Wm.  Morton, 
who  was  absent  from  the  brig  on  this  expedition  for  thirty  days.  The  water 
was  viewed  from  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  presenting 
the  same  limitless  spectacle,  moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  from  ice,  and 
dashing  in  surf  against  a  rock-bound  shore.  In  connection  with  this  dis- 
covery, several  facts  were  brought  to  light  indicating  a  milder  climate  near 
the  pole.  The  sky  to  the  northwest  was  of  dark  rain-cloud ;  also  crowds 
ot  marine  birdsi  the  advance  of  vegetable  life,  the  melted  snow  upon  tht 
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rooks,  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in  the  water,  all  suggested  the  sup- 
position of  a  climatic  melioration  toward  the  pole. 

"  There  is  much  in  Dr.  Kane's  wonderful  narrative  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  story  of  old  William  Barents,  who,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  jeais 
ago,  wintered  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zemhla.  His  men,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, broke  down  daring  the  trials  of  winter,  and  three  died,  just  as  oi  the 
oighteen  under  Dr.  Kane  three  had  gone.  Barentz  abandoned  his  vessel,  as 
the  Americans  abandoned  theirs,  took  to  his  boats,  and  escaped  along  the 
Lapland  coast  to  lands  of  Norwegian  civilisation.  The  Americans  embarked 
with  sledges  and  boats  to  attempt  the  same  thing.  They  had  the  longer 
journey,  and  the  more  difficult  one,  before  them.  Barentz  lost,  as  they  did, 
a  cherished  comrade  by  the  wayside.  But  one  resemblance  luckily  does  not 
exist :  Barents  himself  perished — ^Dr.  Kane  lived  to  write  an  account  of  all 
that  he  suffered  in  a  noble  cause.  No  mere  abstract  of  his  nanattve  can 
give  nn  idea  of  its  absorbing  interest. 

His  book  is  above  all  common  praise,  on  account  of  the  simple,  manly, 
unaffected  style  in  which  the  narrative  of  arduous  enterprise  and  firm  endur- 
ance is  told.  It  is  obviously  a  faithful  record  of  occurrences,  made  by  a 
man  who  was  quite  aware  that  what  he  had  to  tell  needed  no  extraneous 
embellishment  There  is,  however,  so  much  of  artistic  order  in  the  mind 
of  the  narrator,  that  the  unvarnished  record  has  naturally  shaped  itself  into 
a  work  of  distinguished  excellence  upon  literary  grounds.  The  scenes  which 
it  describes  are  so  vividly  and  vigorously  brought  before  the  reader,  that 
there  are  few  who  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  narrative  but  will  fancy, 
before  thoy  rise  from  the  engrossing  occupation,  their  own  flesh  paralyzed 
by  the  cold  one  hundred  degrees  greater  than  frost,  and  their  blood  scurry- 
filled  by  the  four  months'  sunlessness. 

It  is  only  just  also  to  remark,  that  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  this  interesting  book,  that  the  doctor  was  no  less  eminently  gifted 
for  the  duties  of  his  command  than  he  has  been  happy  in  his  relation  of  its 
history.  Every  step  in  his  arduous  path  seems  to  have  been  taken  only  alter 
the  exercise  of  deliberately  matured  forethought 

When  the  preparations  for  the  final  escape  were  under  consideration,  the 
following  record  was  made  in  the  doctoi's  journal :  '  Whatever  of  executive 
ability  I  have  picked  up  during  this  brain-and-body- wearying  cruise  warns 
me  against  immature  preparation  or  vacillating  purposes.  I  must  have  an 
exact  discipline,  a  rigid  routine,  and  a  perfectly  thought-out  organization. 
For  the  past  six  weeks  I  have,  in  the  intervals  between  my  duties  to  the 
sick  and  the  ship,  arranged  the  schedule  of  our  future  course ;  much  of  it  is 
already  under  way.  My  journal  shows  what  I  have  done,  but  what  there 
is  to  do  is  appalling.'  Appalling  as  it  was,  the  heroic  man  who  had  to  look 
the  necessity  in  the  face,  was  equal  to  the  position." 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF  THAT 


EMINENT  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY, 

ADONIBAM      JUBSON. 


No  FBivciPLE  in  man  is  so  powerfnl  as  t^at  of  religion.  Stranger  as  he 
is  in  this  world,  knowing  but  little  around  him,  ignorant  even  of  himself, 
his  mind,  as  it  develops,  becomes  aroused  to  tlvi.  enigma  of  his  e^isteDC(s. 
"Who  am  I?"  ''What  was  my  origin ?'»  ''Whither  am  I  tending?^ 
are  questions  of  solemn  import 

Comparatively  helpless,  enveloped  in  mysteries,  man  feels  the  necessity 
of  looking  for  a  mightier  power  as  the  source  of  all  things,  and  as  a  guide 
through  the  unknown  future.  '  The  emotions  thus  originated,  are  united 
with  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great  Unseen  and  Incomprehensible. 
This  is  Natural  Religion,  that  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being. 
The  affections  of  the  natural  man  open  to  the  religious  sentiment  as  the 
plants  open  to  the  light.  The  great  want  of  humanity  is  a  supreme  object 
of  worship  and  adoration.  If  destitute  of  this,  man  gropes  in  the  dark  and 
in  his  honest  endeavors  to  minister  to- his  religious  faculties,  falls  a  victim  to 
horrible  superstitions.  The  blackest  records  in  history  are  those  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion. 

But  Revelation  unfolds  to  a  man,  an  idea-^the  grandest  that  can 
enter  the  soul  of  mortal — an  idea  so  vast  that  no  finite  being  can  compre- 
hend it — the  idea  contained  in  that  awful  word — GOD!  God,  the  creator 
and  author  of  all  th'atT  has  been,  that  is,  and  that  is  to  be ;  God,  the  omni- 
potent, the  omnipresent,  and  the  omniscient,  who  holds  the  world  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  has  the  universe  for  his  footstool, — who  pervades 
all  space,  whose  eye  is  upon  all  things,  even  to  our  thoughts :  God  Al- 
mighty, the  good  father  of  us  all ! 

With  the  idea  of  God,  revelation  presents  that  other  great  idea — Ihmob- 
TALIJ7 !  This  life  is  but  the  beginning :  roan  is  to  live  forever :  a  higher 
world  may  be  his,  where  there  is  no  sorrow  and  no  sin.  There,  all  his 
fiiculties,  morally  social  and  intellectual,  the  just  exerciso  of  which,  even  on 
•acth,  with  the  impediment  of  a  perishing  frame,  give  so  much  joy,  are  to 
have  full  scope  and  in  a  more  glorious,  a  perfect  )x>dy.  Eye  hath  not  sews, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  of 
the  full  measure  of  bliss  that  awaits  him  at  the  hands  of  his  eternal  Fathes 
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When  to  these  two  great  ideas  is  anited  the  third — Salyatiok  bt  Faitii, 
and  these  trinne  ideas, — God  !  Immobtalitt  !  Hkavbit  !— take  full  poa8ess;on 
of  a  man,  he  is  ready  for  anything.  Ck>anting  this  life  as  nothing,  he  will- 
ingly  dies,  if  need  be,  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and  under  most  excruciating 
tortures.     Mortal  agony  is  endured  by  the  hope  of  immortal  joy. 

We  propose  to  trace  oB  these  leayea  the  history  of  one  such,  to  whom  no 
peril,  no  suffering,  was  to  be  avoided,  if  thereby  his  fellow-men  were  to 
derive  benefit  We  allude  to  that  self-sacrificing,  eminent  American  mis- 
sionary, Adoniram  Judson. 

Five  years  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  August  9,  178S, 
Adoniram  Judson  was  bora,  in  the  town  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  His 
father  was  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  therefore  his  son  was, 
in  common  phrase,  ''well  bora,"  for  in  the  New  England  States,  the  clergy 
are  of  preeminent  influence. 

As  a  boy  at  school,  Judson  was  noted  for  his  sprightliness  of  disposition, 
studious  habits,  and  ease  in  acquiring  knowledge.  At  the  proper  age,  he 
became  a  student  of  Brown  University,  and  graduated  there  in  1807,  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  subsequently  taught  school  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  his  fine  amiable  traits  and  pleasing  address  won  univeraal 
esteem.  Unfortunately  he  had,  while  at  college,  fallen  into  the  very  com- 
mon error  of  young  men  of  his  age,  of  disbelieving  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  These  skeptical  ideas  were  dissipated  afterward  by  a  very 
sudden  and  surprising  incident 

Closing  his  school,  he  determined  to  travel  in  the  Southera  States,  where 
it  was  thought  he  had  an  idea  of  settling,  and  much  against  the  wishes  of 
his  parents.  He  got  ready,  and  bade  them  farewell :  they  shed  tears  at  the 
parting,  and  their  continual  affection  and  love  were  seldom  from  his  mind, 
during  his  absence.  This,  to  young  Judson,  was  a  second  Damascus  jour- 
ney. It  was  destined  to  change  his  whole  career,  and  lead  him  eventually 
into  that  high  calling,  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  not 
long  been  absent  when  an  event  occurred  that  changed  his  determination. 
He  put  up  at  an  inn,  on  his  jouraey,  where,  it  seems,  one  of  his  favorite 
fellow-graduates  was  also  stopping,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
The  same  night  the  graduate  died,  and  when  Judson  approached  the  corpse, 
88  he  thought  of  a  traveling  stranger,  he  was  horrified  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
inanimate  form  of  his  favorite  college  associate,  and  the  same  one,  princi- 
pally, through  whom  his  infidelity  had  been  imbibed.  He  fell  into  a  train 
of  solemn  reflection.  This  circumstance,  and  his  parent's  prayers,  began  to 
whisper  at  his  heart  He  resolved  to  abandon  his  tour,  retrace  his  steps, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  soon  retnraed 
home,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his  parents  and  friends. 

Tnie  to  his  purpose,  he  commenced  a  rigid  examination  of  the  scripture^ 
and  the  subject  of  revealed  religion,  and  soon  after,  entered  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  though  it  was  ordinarily  a  privilege  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively by  religious  young  men,  having  tl^e  ministry  in  vl^w  :  this  rego* 
lation,  however,  was  suspended  in  his  case.  He  devoted  himself  to  hit 
studies  with  unwearied  application.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation,  his  in- 
fidelity, that  had  trembled  before  a  father's  prayer,  a  mother's  tear,  and  • 
friend's  death-bed,  was  completely  overturned. 
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It  wac  danng  lit«  last  jew  at  Andover,  that  tha  tract  of  an  oninent 
diyine,  entitled  ''The  Star  in  the  East,"  devoted  to  the  subject  of  foreign 
missions,  fell  into  his  hands.  Speaking,  in  after  life,  of  the  feelings  he  had 
upon  its  perusal,  Jndson  remarks :  **For  some  days  I  was  nnable  to  attend  to 
the  studies  of  my  class,  and  spent  my  time  in  considering  my  past  stupidity, 
depicting  the  most  roroanUo  scenes  in  missionary  life,  and  roaming  about 
the  college  rObms,  declaiming  upon  the  subject  of  missions.  My  views  were 
Tery  incorrect^  and  my  feelings  extravagant ;  but  yet,  I  have  always  felt 
thankful  to  God  for  bringing  me  into  ^hat  state  of  excitement,  which  was 
perhaps  necessary,  in  the.  first  place,  to  enable  me  to  break  the  strong  at- 
tachment I  felt  to  home  and  country,  and  to  endure  the  thought  of  abandon- 
ing all  my  wonted  pursuits  and  animating  prospects.  That  excitement  soon 
passed  away ;  but  it  left  a  strong  desire  to  prosecute  my  inquiries,  and  ascer- 
tain  the  path  of  duty." 

He  was  now  determined  to  become  a  missionary  of  the  jctoss,  and  the 
East  Indies  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best  field  for  his  efforts.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  he  says  he  came  to  this  resolution  :  '*  It  was 
during  a  solitary  walk  in  the  woods,  behind  the  college,  while  meditatang 
and  praying  upon  the  subject^  and  feeling  half  inclined  to  give  it  up,  that 
.the  command  of  Christ,  '  Gk>  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,'  was  presented  to  my  mind,  with  such  clearness  and  power 
that  I  came  to  a  full  decision,  and  though  great  difficulties  appeared  in  the 
-way,  I  resolved  to  obey  the  command  at  all  events." 

This  design  was  morally  heroic.  In  that  day,  were  obstacles  difficult  to 
be  overcome.  The  entire  absence  of  missionary  societies  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  missions,  compelled  those  who  desired  to  devote  their  lives 
to  that  cause,  to  look  almost  entirely  to  themselves  for  'support.  Judson 
having  oome  to  the  determination,  was  anxious  to  depart ;  nor  did  he  wish  to 
go  alone :  his  heart  was  fired  with  a  holy  seal,  and  he  wished  to  see  others 
unite  with  him,  and  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Ue  consulted 
with  several  young  men  of  promise,  who  had  missionary  objects  in  vie% 
and  was  gratified  to  find  them  alike  enthusiastic  They  applied  to  the 
church  representative  for  assistance,  but  were  mortified  to  find  that,  owing 
to  the  little  attention  formerly  given  to  the  subject  of  missions,  they  had  to 
submit  to  much  delay.  Judson,  in  the  meantime,  devoted  himself  to  the 
active  duties  of  a  clei^man.  His  reasoning  was  clear  and  fucid  ;  his  ap- 
peals, warm  and  earnest ;  his  delivery,  much  admired.  On  one  occasion,  a 
Universalist  minister  of  some  note  attended  his  church.  After  service,  he 
remar}ced  to  a  friend  :  "  I  pitied  that  young  man  when  I  saw  him  enter  the 
pulpit,  this  morning,  but  before  he  came  down,  I  pitied  myself." 

At  that  time,  existed  in  London,  an  efficient  organized  missionary  board, 
having  for  its  object  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  the  "  preached  Word" 
among  the  heathen.  By  those  to  whom  application  was  made  by  Judson 
and  his  companions,  jt  was  thought  advisable  to  send  one  of  the  number  to 
England,  to  confer  with  the  managers  of  that  society,  and  ascertain  whether 
any  concert  of  action  could  be  established  between  the  board  and  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries.  On  this  business,  they  resolved  to  send  Judson.  With  in- 
structions, therefore,  how  to  proceed  before  the  London  Society,  he  sailed  for 
England  in  January,  181 L    War  was  then  raging  between  France  and  £ng- 
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land,  and  haring  taken  passage  on  an  Engliab  yessel,  he  was  capfcorad  witb 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  a  French  privateer,  and  oonveyed  as  a  prisoner  to 
Bajonne.  Through  the  intercession  of  an  American  gentlenuin,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  provided  with  a  passport,  when  he  proceeded  to  England 
which  he  reached  four  months  after  his  departure  from  the  United  States. 

lie  found  the  plan  he  had  in  view  impracticable,  bat  the  directors  of  the 
Iiondon  society  expressed  a  readiness  to  receive  him  and  his  brethren  under 
their  patronage,  in  case  they  could  not  obtain  support  in  America,  and  gave 
them  instructions  to  be  used  by  thAn  at  their  option. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Judson  an4  another  of  the  candidate* 
for  missionary  service,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Ck>mmis8ioneri 
at  Worcester  in  September.  The  funds  of  the  Board  were  scanty,  and 
there  was  some  indication  that  their  enterprise  might  be  yet  further  delayed 
Mr.  Judson  urged  immediate  movement,  on  the  ground  of  impending  wai 
with  England,  which  might  cause  a  long  postponement,  if  not  a  final  abaL- 
donment  of  missions  to  the  east  After  anxious  deliberation,  the  Board 
adopted  Messrs.  Judson,  Hall,  Newell,  and  Nott,  as  its  missionaries,  with  a 
designation  to  the  Barman  empire,  recommending,  however,  that  they 
should  continue  their  studies  for  a  time. 

In  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Jadson  first  met  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  that  led  to  an  offer  of  marriage.  How* 
ever  such  a  proposal  might  have,  been  viewed  by  ber  under  ordinary  dr- 
cumstances, 'Coming  as  it  did  from  one  about  to  be  self-exiled  for  missionary 
service,  in  a  distant  land,  and  among  a  semi-barbarous  people,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  hesitated.  With  qualities  that  fitted  her  to  move  in  the 
choicest  society,  and  sensibilities  that  might  well  shrink  from  the  eminent 
self-denial  involved  in  acceptance  of  the  prosposal,  her  devoted  piety  gave 
her  power  to  sympathise  with  the  missionary's  spirit  Her  decision  was 
deliberately  made,  to  share  his  sufferings  and  toils  and  anselfish  joys.  In 
her  Mr.  Judson  found  a  most  fortunate  companion,  and  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions an  unrivaled  ornament  '  Together,  they  were  a  pair  peculiarly  qual- 
ified for  mutual  support  in  founding  a  mission  against  obstacles  few  would 
have  ventured  to  encounter^  and  fewer  still  would  have  had  strength  to 
overcome.  The  future  was  not  indeed  foreseen^but  its  possibilities  were 
present  to  their  minds.  In  asking  her  father's  sssent  to  their  union, 
extenuating  nothing,  Mr.  Jadson  frankly  asked  whether  he  could  "  con- 
sent to  her  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean ;  to  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  southern  climate  of  India ;  to  every  kind  of  want  and  distress ;  to 
degradation,  to  insult,  persecution,  and  perhaps  a  violent  death."  The 
sacrifice  was  made,  a  sense  of  duty  overcame  the  promptings  of  parental 
tenderness,  and  the  youthful  pair,  bound  together  by  ties  of  united  duty 
and  affection,  prepared  for  their  departure.  They  were  married  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1812,  and  on  the  day  following,  Mr.  Judson,  with  his  four  col- 
leagues, Messrs.  Hall,  Newell,  Nott,  and  Rice,  received  ordination  at  Salem. 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Newell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  19th 
in  the  bark  Caravan,  for  Calcutta,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  from  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  18th,  for  the  same  destination. 

The  Caravan  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  18th  of  June.  The  mission* 
aries  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  Carey,  and  invited  to  await  at  Seram* 
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pore  the  arriyal  of  their  associates.  Thej  accepted  the  inTitatton^  and  were 
received  with  marked  kindness  by  the  mission  family.  Their  enjoyment 
was  rudely  interrupted.  In  about  ten  days  they  received  a  summons  tQ 
Calcutta.  There  a  government  order  was  served  upon  them  to  return  im- 
mediately to  America.  Their  position  was  embairassing.  The  state  of  the 
Burman  empire,  their  original  destination,  seemed  to  forbid  the  present  e%> 
tablishment  of  a  mission  there.  To  leave  Calcutta  then,  was  apparently  to 
abandon  their  whole  enterprise.  They  finally  asked  and  obtained  leave-  to 
sail  to  the  Isle  of  France,  whither  a  vessel  then  in  the  river  was  bound. 
The  vessel  could  take  but  two  passengers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  em- 
barked in  her,  leaving  their  companions  to  follow  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Mr.  Judson  remained  two  months  in  Calcutta,  during  which  time  that 
change  took  place  in  his  vievrs  which  sundered  his  present  relations  as  a 
missionary,  and  was  made  the  instrument  of  enlisting  a  new  agency  in  the 
work  of  human  evangelization. 

While  on  his  passage  from  America,  as  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  original  Scriptures,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Baptism. 
The  reflection  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  Baptist  missionaries,  and  that  he 
might  be  called  to  defend  his  faith  on  the  points  of  diflerence  between 
them — an  apprehension  which  turned  out  to  be  groundless — ^led  him  to 
study  the  subject  more  closely.  Before  reaching  any  conclusion,  his  arrival 
at  Calcutta  and  subsequent  difficulties  arrested  the  inquiry.  He  resumed  it 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Newell,  and  ended  by  adopting  the  sentiments 
of  the  Baptists.  It  cost  him  a  severe  struggle  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that 
must  sever  him  from  the  patronage  of  tho  Board  that  had  honored  him 
by  its  confidence,  and  leave  him  to  the  contingency  of  gaining  support  from 
a  communion  with  whose  members,  saving  two  or  three  individual  excep- 
tions, he  had  no  personal  acquaintance.  On  first  learning  the  state  of  his 
mind,  Mrs.  Judson  was  much  distressed,  but  after  a  similar  investigation, 
her  views  were  conformed  to  his.  They  were  baptized  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Bice  united  with  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  in  a  regretful  communica- 
tion of  this  "  trying  event''  to  the  Board.  But  his  own  mind  was  excited 
to  a  review  of  his  opinions,  and  in  a  few  weeks  followed  the  example  pf 
Mr.  Judson.  They  resigned  their  commission  from  the  Board,  and  wrote 
letters  appealing  to  American  Baptists  for  sympathy  and  aid.  Meanwhile, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  to  find  a  refuge  from  the 
hostility  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  heightened  by  intelligence 
of  war  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  by  the  suspicion, 
from  their  protacted  ^tay,  that  the  missionaries  designed  to  remain  per- 
manently at  Calcutta.  They  were  peremptorily  ordered  to  take  passage 
for  England ;  and  in  this  emergency,  they  engaged  a  passage  to  the  Isle 
of  France.  They  had  gone  down  the  river  for  two  days,  when  an  order 
came,  arresting  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  on  board  pas- 
sengers ordered  to  England.  All  escape  now  seemed  impossible;  but 
after  remaining  on  shore  three  days,  they  received  from  an  unknown  hand 
a  pass  authorizing  their  passage  in  the  ship  they  had  left.  By  two  days' 
hard  rowing,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  they  reached  Saugur,  and  found  the 
vessel  providentially  lying  at  anchor. 
33 
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They  arriTed  at  the  Isle  of  Fnnee  on  the  17th  of  Januarj.  The  hos« 
tility  of  the  Eaet  Indian  goTerament  followed  them :  the  governor  received 
a  notice  to  look  carefully  after  them  as  suspiciooa  perK»na.  To  this  he  p«d 
no  attention,  and  on  the  contrary  treated  them  with  much  kindne8i»  offer- 
ing them,  if  they  choee  to  remain  on  the  island,  his  countenance  in  their 
work.  Bat  it  was  not  a  desinU>le  field  for  missionary  labor.  They  thought 
of  Madagascar,  but  a  mission  there  appesred  iro practicable,  and  it  was  at 
Isst  decided  to  attempt  one  at  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  for  wbi  h 
purpose  Mr.  and  Mra  Judson  embarked  for  Madrss.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Bice  returned  to  America,  to  effect  in  person  with  the  Baptists  the  needful  ar- 
rangements for  their  support  Tidings  of  the  unexpected  event,  that  threw 
upon  the  sympathies  of  the  denomination  two  missionaries  already  provi- 
dentially in  India,  had  preceded  him,  and  he  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
Auxiliary  sodeties  were  formed,  and  a  meeting  of  delegates  assembled  in 
Philadelphia,  by  whom  was  formed  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  mora 
rscently  organised  by  the  name  of  the  American  Baptist  Misuoqary  Unioik 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  adopted  ss  their  missionaries,  while  Mr.  Rice 
lemsined  to  give  his  services  to  the  domestic  sgency  of  the  Conyention. 

Where  the  ^>pointed  missionaries  would  labor  was  not,  indeed,  known 
even  to  themselves.  On  reaching  MadrM  they  heard  of  the  order  for  the 
transportation  of  the  American  missionaries  from  Bombay  to  England.  Dread- 
ing the  like  treatment,  they  made  all  haste  to  escape  from  British  domin- 
ions. There  was  no  outward  bound  vessel  in  the  harbor,  except  an  unsea- 
worthy  craft  about  to  sail  for  Rangoon,  the  principal  port  of  the  Burman 
empire.  In  this  they  took  passsge,  and,  after  braving  numerous  perils 
reached  their  destination  in  July,  1813,  resolved,  if  practicable,  to  remain 
there.  The  trials  they  had  met  with  providentially  overruled  the  i^pre- 
hensions  that  caused  them  to  shrink  from  a  mission  in  Burmah,  and  brought 
them  to  the  place  of  their  origiiud  destination.  ^  The  day  of  their  arrival 
was  one  of  gloom.  Uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  their  enterprise^  lonely 
from  the  want  of  Christian  society,  and  without  intelligence  fronv  friends  at 
home^  they  went  on  shore,  scarcely  knowing  whither  they  should  go.  The 
health  of  Mrs.  Judson,  moreover,  had  suffered  from  excitement,  fatigue,  and 
danger,  so  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  land.  They  found  shelter  and  the 
temporary  companionship  of  Mis.  Felix  Csrey,  in  the  mission-house  that 
had  been  occupied  about  five  yean  by  Engluh  missionaries,  but  was  now  to 
bo  abandoned  for  the  occupancy  of  others  to  whom  the  evangelisation  of 
Burmah  was  manifestly  committed. 

The  Burman  empire,  then  including  Arracan  and  the  Tenssserim  proy- 
inces,  of  which  it  has  been  stripped,  and  Csssay,  a  part  of  which  is  now 
independent,  is  an  absolute  despotism.  The  monarch  is  styled  the  "  Msstor 
of  Life  and  Death,"  and  his  edicts  are  the  unquestioned  law  of  the  land. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  esch  under  the  rule  of  a  viceroy,  or 
governor,  by  whom  the  imperisl  decrees  are  executed  on  the  whole  peo|ilai. 

The  religion  of  Burmah,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  Boodhism,  a  supeiw 
•tition  which  enslaves  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race.  It  acknowl- 
edge no  living  or  intelligent  first  cause,  but  affirms  the  et^nity  of  matter. 
It  holds  that  four  Boodhs,  or  deities,  have  successively  appeared  at  inters 
Tall  of  several  thousand  yean,  and  have  beeu  absorbed  into  ^Clicbnn,  a  stat« 
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of  entire  nnconsciouBness  or  annihilation,  whicli  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
rewatd  of  yirtue.  The  last  Boodh,  Gaudama,  appeared  abont  the  year 
B.  G.  600,  became  Boodh  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  forty-five  yean  after 
was  absorbed.  As  thousands  of  years  will  elapse  before  the  appearanee  of 
another,  the  system  is  meanwhile  one  of  pure  atheism.  The  objects  of 
adoration  are  images  and  reliics  of  Gktudama,  to  whoiA  nnmerous  temples 
■re  erected,  served  by  a  large  body  of  priests,  who  are  bound  to  oelibacyi 
and  subsist  by  alms.  The  only  religious  pursuit  of  the  people  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  merit  by  alms  deeds  and  austerities. 

Boodhism  is  superior  to  other  forms  of  paganism,  in  its  moral  features. 
It  does  not  deify  lust,  revenge,  or  cupidity.  It  has  five  moral  precepts : 
Thou  shalt  not  kill  $  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultety ; 
thou  shah  not  lie ;  thou  shalt  use  no  intoxicating  liquor.  But  as  it  recog- 
nises no  eternal  and  Supreme  Deity,  leaving  the  universe  to  the  force  of  a 
blind  destiny :  it  imposes  no  adequate  restraint  on  the  depraved  passions 
of  its  devotees.  With  many  professions  of  ascetism,  they  show  all  the 
vices  with  which  the  history  of  heathen  nations  is  uniformly  darkened.  ,^\ 
The  people  are  naturally  active  and  energetic,  with  acute  minds,  lively 
imaginations,  and  a  freedom  of  social  intercourse  unknown  to  most  ori- 
ental nations,  but  the  debasing  influences  of  an  atheistic  philosophy  and 
tyrannical  government  have  made  them  indolent^  unfeeling,  suspicious  and 
cruel. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  Mr.  Judson  heard  of  the  formation  of 
the  Baptist  General  Ck>nvention.  For  three  years  he  was  busied  in  learn* 
ing  the  language,  which  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  undertaken,  as^  it 
was,  without  grammar,  dictionary,  or  a  teacher  speaking  English,  almost 
insurmountable.  But  he  had  great  aptitude  for  philological  investigation, 
and  foreign  ss  its  idiom  is  to  the  mental  habits  of  western  nations,  he  made 
the  Burmese  so  much  his  own,  that  he  ultimately  used  it  with  all  the  free- 
dom of  a  native.  His  first  labors  were  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a 
trad^  entitled  a  Summary  of  the  Christian  Beligion.  He  was  commencing 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  when  he  found  himself  so  much  en- 
feebled by  continuous  study,  that  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  his  exer- 
tions, and  think  of  seeking  a  temporary  change  of  climate.  The  arrival  of 
Bev.  Qeorge  H.  Hough  at  Rangoon,  to  reinforce  the  mission,  caused  him 
to  relinquish  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hough  brought  a  printing-press,  the  gift  of 
the  Serampore  mission,  by  which  the  tract  Just  mentioned  and  a  catechism 
were  soon  ready  for  circulation.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  next  undertaken,  and  printed  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 

The  tracts  were  not  without  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people'to 
the  **  new  religion."  In  March,  1817,  an  intelligent  man,  with  great  serious- 
ness of  manner,  came  to  the  mission-house  as  an  inquirer,  from  whom  Mr. 
Judson  caught  with  grateful  wonder,  «the  first  acknowledgment  of  an 
eternal  God  he  had  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Burman."  It  was  now 
resolved  to  commence  public  preaching,  and  in  December,  Mt.  Judson 
sttled  forChittagong,  in  Arraca%  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  native  Christian 
as  an  assistant.  The  vessel  was  driven  out  of  its  course,  and  he  was  landed 
at  Madras,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  June  following.  Great  anxiety 
was  excited  at  Rangoon  by  information  f^om  Ghi^togong,  fhat  the  vessel 
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had  not  been  heard  from.  To  add  to  the  perplexity  of  their  sitaatiOD,  the 
mittioDariee  were  startled  by  a  euminoiUy  couched  in  meoaciDg  terms,  com- 
numding  Mr.  Hough's  presence  at  the  court-house.  The  viceroy  had  hith- 
erto treated  them  with  respect  axui  kindness ;  the  change  was  equally  mys- 
terious and  alarming.  It  afterward  appeared  that  a  royal  order  lor  the 
expulsion  of  three  •Portuguese  priests^  from  the  laxity  of  its  termsi  had 
been  held  to  include  all  foreign  religious  teachers.  After  some  day's  alarm 
and  vexation,  Mr.  Hough  was  released  from  arrest,  but  these  eventB,  together 
with  rumors  of  war  with  the  British  Indian  government,  excited  such  fear, 
that  he  set  sail  for  Bengal,  takinj^  with  him  the  chief  part  of  the  printing 
^ipezatus.  Mis.  Judson  at  first  proposed  to  share  his  flighty  and  actually 
went  on  board  the  vessel,  but  finally  determined,  though  alone,  and  uncer- 
tain whether  her  husband  was  living,  to  remain  at  Rangoon,  and  there 
await  his  coming,  or  the  tidings  that  should  confirm  her  darkest  forebod- 
ingp.  In  a  few  days  her  -heroic  decision  was  rewarded  by  Mr.  Judson's 
return,  and  not  long  after.  Rev.  MessRb  Coleman  and  Wheelock  arrived 
from  the  United  States  to  join  the  mission.  Their  presence  was  hailed 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  but  it  soon  became  painfully  evident  that 
neither  had  the  physical  strength  to  endure  the  toils  of  missionary  life. 

Though  foiled  in  the  purpose  for  which  his  voyage  to  Chittagong  wus  un- 
dertaken, Mr.  Judson  went  forward  with  his  design  to  attempt  public 
preaching.  The  compomtively  quiet  manner  in  which  the  mission  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  screened  them  from  official  jealousy,  but  with  a 
change  of  policy  this  security  would  be  at  an  end.  Trusting,  however,  in 
the  divine  protection,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  A  zayat,~a  building 
which  in  Burn  ah  answers  the  two- fold  purpose  of  an  inn  or  caravanseiy 
and  an  edifice  for  public  meetinga, — was  erected  on  an  eligible  site,  and 
opened  for  wonhip  in  April,  1819.  A  small  congregation  was  gathered, 
and  the  only  living  and  true  Qod  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  adored, 
and  his  message  of  mercy  proclaimed  in  the  Burmese  language. 

The  thirtieth  of  April  was  a  memorable  day :  Moung  Nau,  the  first 
Burman  convert,  then  made  his  appearance  at  the  sayat^  He  continued 
his  viuts  daily,  till,  on  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Judson  recorded  his  confident 
hope  that  a  soul  was  truly  won.  "It  seems  almost  too  much,*'  he  says, 
"to  believe  that  God  has  begun  to  manifest  his  grace  to  the  Burmana;  but 
this  day  I  could  not  resist  the  delightful  conviction  that  this  is  really  the 
case.  Pbaibb  and  oloUt  bs  to  his  namb  fob  bvsbmobb.  Amen."  On 
the  5th  of  June,  Moung  Kau  presented  a  written  application  for  baptism, 
which  was  administered  on  the  27th  in  "a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity,  the 
bank  of  which  is  grae$i  with  an  enormous  image  of  Gaudaiua."  The  first 
success  was  gained,  the  first  living  stone  laid  for  the  spiritual  temple  that 
is  to  glorify  God  in  Burmah. 

Two  additional  converts  were  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church 
in  November.  Others  were  inquiring,  aaaong  them  Moung  Shwa  Gnong, 
a  loamed  man  and  subtle  reasoner,  who  engaged  Mr.  Judson  in  animated 
discussions  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  he  confessed  his  belief  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  viceroy  was  informed  that  he  had  changed  his 
religion.  "Inquire  further,"  was  his  significant  order.  Moung  Shwa 
Gnong  was  terrified.     The  other  inquirers  shared  his  apprehensions,  and 
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the  za^i  was  deserted  except  by  the  three  Ohristiaii  Bannans.  Under  these 
circnmstances,  an  appeal  to  the  king  appeared  to  the  mlttion  the  only  re* 
Booree.  Fear  restrained  the  people,  and  only  a  pledge  of  toleration  by  the 
government,  it  seemed,  wonld  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  work  with 
the  hope  of  success. 

Messrs.  Jndson  and  Coleman  accordingly  set  out)  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
lier,  to  ascend  the  Irrawadi  to  Amarapoora,  then  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
Mr.  Wheelock  was  no  aiore,  having  died  in  August  They  reached  the 
**  golden  city  ^  on  the  25th  ef  January.  On  the  27th,  the  king  having  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  see  them,  they  lepfured  to  the  palace,  taking  with 
them  the  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  gilded  in  Burman  style,  ss  a  present  to  the 
king,  a  revised  copy  of  the  "Summary  of  the  Christian  Beiigion"  for  his 
majesty's  information,  and  a  respectful  prayer  for  toleration.  Monng  Zah, 
one  of  the  chiTsf  ministers,  conducted  them  to  a  magnificent  hall^  where 
they  awaited* the  royal  presence.  The  '* golden  foot'*  approached.  "He 
came,"  says  Mr.  Judson,  "  nnattended,^n  solitary  grandeur,— ezhibitSng 
the  proud  gait  and  majesty  of  an  eastern  monarch.  He  stridcd  on.  Every 
head  excepting  ours  was  now  in  the  dust  We  remained  kneeling,  our 
hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  monarch.  When  he  drew  near  we  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly  turned  toward  us  ;-^' Who  are 
these ^  'The  teachers,  great  king,'  I  replied.  'What,  yott  speak  Bur- 
man  ?'  **  After  a  series  of  questions  respecting  themselves  and  their 
nation,  the  petition  was  read  aloud.  He  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  read  it 
deliberately  through.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  returned  it,  and  took  the 
tract  He  held  it  long  enough  to  read  the  first  two  sentences,  which  af- 
firmed the  existence  one  eternal  Gh>d,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  The 
present  was  unfolded,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  The  minister  inter- 
preted the  royal  silence  in  these  words :  "  tn  regard  to  the  objects  of  your 
petition,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your  saored  books,  his 
majesty  has  no  use  for  them  ;^4ake  them  away." 

Some  further  efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  but  in  vun. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  disappointment  of  their  object, 
and  looking  for  the  certain  abandonment  of  their  mission,  they  returned  to 
Rangoon.  On  their  way  they  met  Moung  Shwa  Gnong,  and  related  the 
failure  of  their  petition.  He  showed  less  alarm  than  they  expected,  and 
calmly  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  Christianity.  At  Rangoon  they  disclosed  their 
sad  tidings  to  the  three  disciples,  and  intimated  their  intention  to  remove  to 
the  border  of  Arracan,  among  a  Burman  population  under  British  protection. 
To  their  surprise,  the  disciples,  so  far  from  being  disheartened,  vied  with 
each  other  in  expressions  of  courageous  zeal.  If  the  missionaries  removed, 
they  would  accompany  them ;  if  not,  they  would  stand  by  them.  They 
earnestly  desired  that  Rangoon  might  not  be  abandoned,— «nd  it  was  not 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  remidned  where  they  were.  Mr.  Coleman  fixed  his' 
abode  at  Chittagong,  to  provide  a  retreat  for  them  in  case  of  danger.  But 
his  time  was  short  In  a  Httlo  more  than  two  years  he  flail  a  martyr  to  the 
intensity  of  his  zeal. 

The  (nissionary  pair  were  alone  at  Rangoon,  but  were  cheered  by  the 
constancy  of  the  disciples  and  the  visits  of  inquirers.  Throe  persons  were 
added  to  their  little  church  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  182D.    The  health 
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of  M n.  Jndson  nqaired  a  yojage  to  Bengal,  in  whidi  it  was  neoeMu; 
tliat  she  should  be  acoompenied  by  her  husband.  Four  additional  oooTerts^ 
Olid  of  them  the  learned  lioung  Shwa  Gnong;  and  another  a  female  dwd- 
pie,  the  first  of  her  sex  in  Burmah,  applied  for  baptism,  and  reoeiyed  the 
rite  before  their  departure.  Thus,  against  all  discouragements^  the  W3rk 
went  on.  They  had  acquired  the  language,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  were 
compiled^  the  Qoepel  of  Matthew  and  some  tracts  had  been  printed,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Epheeians  was  translated,  poblio  worship  establiahedt  and 
in  the  face  of  the  royal  ftown  ten  persons  had  made  an  open  profession 
of  Ohristianity.  After  abonl^six  months'  lesidenoe  in  Bengal,  the  mission- 
aries  returned  to  Bangoon  in  January,  1621.  They  were  Joyfully  welcomed 
by  the  disciples,  who,  though  without  the  regular  means  of  grace,  and  dis- 
poned through  iear  of  petty  officers,  had  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
and  another  was  added  to  their  number  in  March. 

The  improvement  in  Mrs.  Judson's  health  was  transient,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  she  visited  America,  where  she  spent  about  a  year.  The 
voyage  was  undertaken  alone,  as  Mr.  Judson  felt  that  in  the  present  state  of 
his  work  he  could  not  leave  Rangoon.  By  the  publication  of  a  history  of 
the  mission,  and  her  perK>nal  appeals^  she  deepened  the  public  inter- 
est for  its  furtherance,  and  on  her  return  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade,  appointed  to  reinforce  them.  During  her  absence  Mr.  Judson, 
besides  forwarding  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  had  gathered 
aeveral  converts^  making  the  whole  number  eighteen.  The  anival  of  Dr. 
Price,  who  joined  the  mission  soon  after  Mrs.  Judson'e  departure,  led  to 
another  visit  to  the  capital,  the  king  having  heard  of  his  medical  skill,  and 
ordered  him  to  report  himself  immediately  at  court  Mr.  Judson  accom- 
panied him,  with  the  hope  of  makipg  a  more  favorable  impression  respect- 
ing his  missionary  labors.  For  some  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  him, 
except  as  inte^Hreter  of  Dr.  Price,  who  received  very  kind  attention.  After 
three  days'  attendance  at  the  palace,  his  majesty  condeaoended  to  ask  some 
questions  about  his  religion,  and  put  the  alarming  intenrogatory  whether 
any  had  embraced  it.  The  evasive  answer,  "Not  bere,"  would  not  do. 
"Are  there  any  at  Bangoon  ?»*  " There  are  a  few."  "Are  they  Burmans 
or  foreigners  ?"  The  truth  must  out  "  There  are  some  Burmans  and 
some  foreignera."  The  king  showed  no  displeasure,  but  calmly  continued 
the  conversation. 

.  By  some  of  the  ministers  and  officers  in  the  court  Mr.  Judson  wss 
treated  with  much  consideration,  and  the  claims  of  Christianity  were  fireely 
and  candidly  discussed.  The  king  was  pleased  to  direct  that  the  mission- 
aries should  remain  at  Ava,  and  land  was  given  them  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings.  These  arrangements  having  been  made,  Mr.  Judson  returned 
to  Rangoon.  Hera  he  completed  the  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament, 
and  composed  an  epitome  of  the  Old,  to  serve  the  converts  till  the  entire 
Scriptures  could  be  put  into  their  hands.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1823^ 
he  welcomed  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wadc^  and  immediately  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  Ava,  "not  knowing  the  things  that  should  befall 
them  there,"  leavii^(  Mr.  Hough  with  the  new  missionaries  at  Rangoon. 
For  a  little  time  he  preached  in  the  imperial  city,  but  the  work  Was  sud- 
denly aneated,  and  the  persons  of  the  missionaries  placed  in  great  peril,  by 
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the  oommencemeiit  of  a  war  with  the  British  East  Indian  gOTemment. 
Mn.  Judson  had  been  warned  of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  on  her 
anival  at  Calcutta,  from  the  United  Statea,  but  disregarded  the  advice  of 
her  friends  to  forbear  returning  to  Burmah. 

The  storm  bunt  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  encroachments 
of  the  Burmans  on  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Gompanj  had  been 
.ong  complained  of,  but  the  king,  with  ignorant  vanity,  attributed  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  English  to  fear.  He  collected  an  army  to  invade  Ben- 
galy  with  instructions  to  bring  the  governor-general  in  golden  fetters  to  Ava ! 
The  English  resolved  to  anticipate  his  movements,  and  in  May,  1824,  • 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  at- 
tacked Rangoon.  The  viceroy  forthwith  ordered  the  arrest  of  every  person 
in  town,  **  who  wore  a  hat."  Messrs.  Hough  and  Wade  were  seised,  and 
condemned  to  instant  death,  but  were  reprieved,  and  after  much  suffering 
were  released  by  the  English.  They  then  removed  with  all  speed  to  Ben* 
gal,  where  Mr.  Wade  pursued  the  study  of  tbe  language,  and  put  to  press 
Mr.  Judson's  Burman  dictionary,  a  work  of  modest  pretensions,  but  of  no 
little  utility. 

For  two  years  no  information  was  received  of  the  fate  of  the  missionaries 
at  Ava.  Whethor  they  were  murdered  at  tbe  first  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
or  worn  out  by  slower  tortures,  or  still  lingered  in  captivity,  could  not  be 
conjectured.  The  suspense  was  almost  intolerable.  And  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  tidings  of  their  safety,  the  general  joy  was  mingled  with  inex* 
pressible  sympathy,  at  the  recital  of  sufferings  more  di-eadful  than  the  pains 
of  death,  visited  upon  their  devoted  heads. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Rangoon  by  the  English  had  reached  Ava, 
Banday,  May  28d,  1824.  Soon  after  a  rumor  was  circulated  that  papers  had 
been  received  from  Bengal,  which  made  known  the  purpose  of  the  Britbh 
to  make  an  attack  at  that  point.  In  consequence  of  this  report  certain 
Englishmen  at  Ava  were  examined.  It  was  found  that  they  had  seen  the 
papers,  and  they  were  put  in  confinement,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  death-prison. 

It  being  known  that  the  American  missionaries  had  frequent  oommunica^ 
tions  with  Bengal,  the  suspicion  that  they  were  spies  soon  rested  on  them, 
but  after  examination  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  They 
had  but  a  short  respite.  On  the  8th  of  June,  as  Mr.  Judson  was  prepar- 
ing for  dinner,  the  veranda  of  his  dwelling  was  suddenly  thronged  with 
people,  and  an  officer,  holding  a  bUu:k  book,  rushed  in,  **  accom|>anied  by 
me  who,  from  his  spotted  face,  was  known  to  be  an  executioner  and  a  son 
of  the  prison.  '  Where  is  the  teacher  V  was  the  first  inquiry.  Mr.  Judson 
prssented  himself.  '  Ton  are  called  by  the  king,'  said  the  officer— a  form 
of  speech  always  used  when  about  to  arrest  a  criminal."  He  was  instantly 
seized,  thrown  on  the  floor,  tightly  bound  with  cords,  and  struck  with  the 
knees  and  elbows  in  the  aet  of  being  secured.  These  cords  were  so  firmly 
bound  round  his  arms  that  the  skin  was  cut 

An  offer  of  money  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Judson  drew  the  attention  of  the 
officer  to  her,  and  a  command  was  given  to  the  spotted  face  to  take  her 
likewise ;  and  but  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Judson  that  they  would 
wait  for  further  instructions,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  been  snUected  ta 
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Eke  indignUiaa.  It  was  in  Tain  tfaat  the  apotted  face  waa  entreated  to  take 
the  silver  and  loosen  the  oorda,  and  thus  bound  Mr.  Jadaon  waa  removed 
from  his  house.  In  a  ahort  time  he  was  again  thrown  down,  the  corda 
drawn  more  tightly,  and  repeated  atrokes  of  the  knee  made  on  his  back,  ao 
aa  almoat  to  indnoe  fainting,  lioney  was  then  demanded  for  looaening  the 
cords.  "A  Christian  native,  who  had  followed  at  a  distance,  cow  came 
forward  and  offered  to  go  back  for  the  money,  bat  before  hia  return  the 
anguish  endured  waa  ao  great  that  Mr.  Judaon  waa  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
numerous  bystanders.  '  Is  there  no  one  who  knows  me  ?  la  there  no  one 
who  will  be  my  security  for  the  money— no  one  who  pities  me  ?  I  am  a 
priest,  and  though  a  foreign  one,  deaorve  not  auch  indignity,  such  torture.' 
But  none  stepped  forward,  and  the  cruel  monster  persisted  in  tightening  the 
cords  until  the  arrival  of  Moung  Ing,  with  ten  ticals  of  pure  silver,  when 
hia  arms  were  somewhat  relieved,  so  as  to  allow  a  more  free  respiration,  and 
he  was  again  hurried  forward  a  diatance  of  nearly  two  milea  to  the  prison- 
house.  Here  the  order  to  commit  the  missionariea  to  the  death-prison  was 
read.  According  to  Dr.  Price,  it  was  very  laconia  **  P.  and  J.  catoh  and 
put  in  prison."  The  dreaded  functionary  who  presided  over  this  fearful 
abode,  immediately  took  charge  of  Mr.  Judson,  who,  having  been  fettered 
with  three  pairs  of  irona,  was  ''strung"  on  a  bamboo  pole,  on  which  were 
five  foreign  residents,  who  had  been  taken  a  few  houn  before.  ''At  firsts" 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  the  captives, "  the  whole  of 
the  prisoners  had  a  long  bamboo  passed  between  the  legs,  over  the  fetteis, 
so  that  one  leg  rested  on  the  bamboo  and  the  other  on  the  platform  on 
which  we  lay." 

A  few  hours  after  Mr.  Judson 's  capture,  Dr.  Price  was  soiaed  and  taken 
to  the  same  dreary  abode.  His  sensations  on  entering  the  prison  he  has 
thus  described :  "  Horror  of  horroni !  what  a  eight !  Never  to  my  dying 
day  shall  I  forget  the  scene ;  a  dim  lamp  in  the  midat»  Just  making  dark- 
ness visible,  and  discovering  to  my  horrified  gase  sixty  or  seventy  wretohed 
objects,  some  in  long  rows,  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  some  strung  on  polei^ 
some  simply  fettered ;  but  all  sensible  of  a  new  accession  of  misery  in  tha 
approach  of  a  new  prisoner.  Stupefied,  I  stopped  to  gaze,  till,  goaded  on, 
I  proceeded  toward  the  farther  end,  when  I  again  halted.  A  new  and  unex- 
pected sight  met  •my  eyes.  Till  now  I  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fato  of  my  companions ;  a  long  row  of  white  ob}ectfi»  stretohed  on  the  floor 
in  a  moat  crowded  dtuation,  revealed  to  me,  however,  bat  too  well  their 
sad  case."  In  this  company  he  found  Mr.  Judson.  Though  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  presence  of  hia  aaaociato  would  have  been  almost  a 
cause  of  gladness,  yet  our  subject,  altogether  foigetful  of  himself,  ex- 
claimed to  Dr.  Price,  "  We  all  hoped  you  had  escaped,  you  wwe  ao  long 
coming." 

**  Here,"  writes  Dr.  Price,  "side  by  side  we  were  allowed  the  only  gratifi- 
cation left,  of  condoling  in  the  Burmah  language  with  each  other.  '  Now 
you  are  arrived,  and  our  number  is  complete,  I  su^rase  they  will  pxooeed 
to  murder  U8»'  was  the  first  thing  suggested,  and  no  one  could  saj  it  waa 
improbable.  To  prepare  for  a  violent  death,  for  immediate  exeoution,  wit 
our  conaequent  resolution.  And  now  we  began  to  feel  our  Strength,  oar 
Strong-hold,  our  Deliverer  in  this  dark  abode  of  misery." 
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Thus  did  the  Lord  manifest  his  presence  to  his  servants,  though  they 
had  no  bed  but  the  filthy,  greasy  floor  of  the  prison,  and  were  unable  to 
move  their  bodies  for  the  bamboo  which  passed  through  their  limbs.  At 
the  same  time  the  stench  was  almost  intolerable;  and  the  night  being 
rainy,  the  water  found  a  ready  entrance  through  the  boards  of  their  prison. 

MrB.  Judson  was  placed  under  surveillance  for  the  first  two  days  of  her 
Lusband's  incarceration,  bat  on  the  third  day  she  was  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  her  guard,  and  having  visited  the  governor,  obtained  from  him 
an  order  for  admission  to  the  prison.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Elnathan  Judson, 
the  says :  *  The  sensations  produced  by  meeting  your  brother  in  that 
wretched,  horrid  situation,  and  the  affecting  scene  which  ensued,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe,  lir.  Judson  crawled  to  the  door  of  the  prison — for  I 
was  not  allowed  to  enter — gave  me  some  directions  relative  to  his  release; 
but  before  we  could  make  any.  arrangements  I  was  ordered  to  depart  by 
those  iron*  hearted  jailors,  who  could  not  endure  to  see  us  eojoy  the  poor 
consolation  of  meeting  in  that  miserable  place.  In  vain  I  pleaded  the 
order  from  the  governor  for  my  admittance ;  they  again  harshly  repeated, 
•  Depart,  or  we  will  pull  you  out.' " 

Having  made  a  payment  of  a  hundred  ticals  for  each  of  the  missionaries, 
''the  same  evening,"  Mrs.  Judson  writes,  ''the  missionaries,  together  with 
the  other  foreigners,  who  paid  an  equal  sum,  where  taken  out  of  the  com-* 
men  prison,  and  confined  in  an  open  shed  in  the  prison  inclosure.  Here  I 
was  allowed  to  send  them  food,  and  mats  to  sleep  on ;  but  was  not  permit- 
ted to  enter  again  for  several  days.'' 

One  of  the  first  scenes  which  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  behold 
was  the  torture  of  a  criminal,  whose  shoulders  and  hip  joints  were  almost 
or  quite  dislocated  by  the  ingenious  appliances  of  Bnrman  cruelty.  "  We 
only  anticipated,'*  Dr.  Price  says,  '*in  every  contortion  and  groan  of  the  un- 
happy man  the  state  we  might  soon  be  in."  Then  there  was  reason  for 
great  alarm  on  account  of  the  keeper  to  whose  charge  they  were  chiefly 
committed,  for,  like  most  Burman  constables,  he  was  a  reprieved  malefac- 
tor. As  described  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  saw  him  in  1856^  he  was  "an  old 
man  of  sixty,  lean,  and  of  a  most  villainous  countenance.  He  was  by  birth 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Kynes,  had  murdered  his  master,  and  had  a  large  circle 
on  each  cheek,  with  the  Burman  words  '  Lu  that,'  or  man-killer,  in  very 
laige  letters  on  his  breast."  This  man  seemed  to  delight  in  the  sufferings 
of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  In  addition  to  these  things,  Mr.  Judson 
thought  of  a  wife  just  returned  from  the  refined  society  of  England  and 
A^merica,  liable  to  all  the  savage  cruelties  he  was  enduring.  Already  she 
had  been  threatened  with  violence,  and  in  every  effort  to  minister  to  him 
she  was  at  fearful  peril. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Judson,  though  a  cause  of  anxiety,  was  r  everthe- 
less  an  incalculable  blessing.  Her  heroic  and'  unfaltering  intercessions  with 
those  in  authority,  combined  with  her  personal  ministry  for  his  relief  to  aH 
human  appearance,  were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

When  firet  incarcerated,  Mrs.  Jndson  entertained  considerable  hope  that 
relief  might  be  found  for  her  afflicted  partner  if  she  could  secure  the  favor» 
able  regard  of  the  queen.  Ko  person  being  admitted  into  the  palace  who 
wiks  in  disgrace  with  the  king,  she  determined  to  see  the  sister-in-law  of 
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her  majesty,  hoping  to  Intereet  her  in  bis  behalf.  This  interriew  she  hae 
described  :  "  I  had  visited  her  in  better  days,  and  received  particular  marks 
of  her  favor.  But  now  times  were  altered ;  Mr.  Judson  was  in  prison,  and 
I  in  distress,  which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  me  a  cold  reception. 
I  took  a  present  of  considerable  value.  She  was  lolling  on  her  carpet  as  I 
entered,  with  her  attendants  around  her.  I  waited  not  for.  the  usual  quee* 
tion  to  a  suppliant, '  What  do  you  want  ?  but  in  a  bold,  earnest,  yet  respects 
ful  manner,  stated  our  distresses  and  our  wrongs,  and  begged  her  assistance. 
She  partly  raised  her  bead,  opened  the  present  I  had  brought,  and  coolly  re- 
plied, 'Your  esse  is  not  singular;  all  the  foreigneni  are  treated  alike.' 
'  But  it  is  singular,*  said  I ;  the  teachers  are  Americans ;  they  are  ministers 
of  religion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  polities,  and  came  to  Ava  in 
obedience  to  the  king's  command.  They  have  never  done  anything  to 
deserve  such  treatment^  and  is  it  right  they  should  be  treated  thus  ?  '  The 
king  does  as  he  pleases,'  said  she ;  '  I  am  not  the  king ;  what  can  I  do  ?* 

*  Tou  can  state  tleir  esse  to  the  queen,  and  obtain  their  release,'  replied  L 

*  Place  yourself  in  my  situation ;  were  you  in  America,  your  husband,  in- 
nocent of  crime,  thrown  into  prison,  in  irons,  and  you  a  solitary,  unpro- 
tected female,  what  would  you  do  ?  With  a  slight  degree  of  feeling,  she 
said,  *I  will  present  your  petition;  come  again  to-morrow.' " 

Mrs.  Judson  ''returned  to  the  house  with  considerable  hope  that  the 
speedy  release  of  the  mission^es  ¥ras  at  hand."  But  her  "hopes  were 
dashed  "  by  the  announcement^"  I  stated  your  case  to  the  queen,  but  hor 
majesty  replied,  '2%e  teachers  wiU  not  die;  let  them  remain ae  the^  ore.' " 

After  hearing  this  sentence,  Mrs.  Judson,  on  her  way  home,  attempted  tn 
enter  the  prison-gate,  but  was  refbsed  admittance,  and  for  the  ten  days  fo!- 
lowing,  notwithstanding  her  daily  effort,  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  '*  We 
attempted,"  she  says,  "to  communicate  by  writings  and  after  being  success- 
ful for  a  few  days,  it  was  discovered ;  the  poor  fellow  who  carried  the  com- 
munications was  beaten  and  put  in  stocks,  and  the  circumstances  cost  me 
about  ten  dollan,  besides  two  or  three  days  of  agony  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences." 

Afterward  they  discovered  other  and  safer  method  of  correspondenoe. 
MrB.  Judson  says  :  "  The  means  which  we  invented  for  communication  were 
such  as  necessity  alone  could  have  suggested.  At  first  I  wrote  to  him  on  a 
flat  cake  baked  for  the  purpose,  and  buried  it  in  a  bowl  of  rice ;  and  in  return 
be  communicated  his  situation  on  a  piece  of  tile,  on  which,  when  wet  with 
water,  the  writiug  became  invisible,  but  frhen  dried,  perfectly  legible.  But 
after  some  months'  experience,  we  found  the  most  convebient  as  well  aa 
safest  mode  of  writing  was  to  roll  up  a  chit  and  put  it  in  the  long  nose  of  a 
coffee-pot  in  which  I  sent  his  tea.  These  circumstances  may  appear  trivial, 
but  they  serve  to  show  to  what  straits  and  shifU  we  wem  driven ;  it  was  a 
crime  of  the  highest  nature  to  be  found  making  communications  to  a  pris- 
oner, however  nearly  related." 

After  being  repulsed  by  the  queen's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Judson  says :  "  I 
felt  ready  to  sink  down  in  despair,  as  there  was  then  no  hope  of  Mr.  Jud- 
ion's  release  from  another  quarter ;  but  a  recoUcOtion  of  the  judge  in  the 
parable,  who,  though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  r^^rded  man,  was  moved  by 
the  importunities  of  a  widow,  induced  me  to  resolve  to  continue  my  visits 
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until  tLe  obfeei  was  attained.  But  here  altio  I  was  disappointed  ;  for  after 
entreating  her  many  times  to  use  her  influence  in  obtaining  the  release  of 
the  missionaries,  she  became  so  irritated  at  my  perseverance  that  she  re- 
fused  to  answer  my  questions,  and  told  me  by  her  looks  and  motions  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  any  further  effort" 

Though  so  often  disappointed,  Mrs.  Jndson's  ^ff^rts  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoiers  were  not  ivtermitted.  *'For  the  seven  following  months,''  she 
writes,  **  hardly  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  visit  some  one  of  the  members 
of  the  government  or  bruiohee  of  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  gain  their 
Infloenoe  in  our  behalf;  but  the  only  benefit  resulting  was,  their  encouraging 
promises  preserved  us  from  despair,  and  induced  a  hope  of  the  speedy  ter- 
mination of  our  difficulties,  which  enabled  us  to  bear  our  distresses  better 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  I  ought|  however,  to  mention  that^ 
by  my  repeated  visits  to  the  different  members  of  government,  I  gained  sev- 
eral friends,  who  were  ready  to  assist  me  with  articles  of  food,  though  in  a 
private  manner,  and  who  used  their  influenoe  in  the  palace  to  destroy  the 
impression  of  our  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  present  war.  But  no 
one  dared  to  speak  a  word  to  the  king  or  queen  in  &vor  of  a  foreigner 
while  there  were  such  continual  reports  of  the  success  of  the  English 
arms." 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  without  the  prison,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
any  to  realise  what  passed  within.  Month  after  month  of  confinement  and 
anxiety  passed  in  three  pairs  of  fetters.  The  "continual  extortions  and 
oppressions"  of  the  first  seven  months,  one  of  Mn.  Judson's  letters  de- 
daroa  "  indescribable.  Sometimes  sums  o(  money  were  demanded,  some* 
times  pieces  of  cloth,  and  handkerchiefe ;  at  other  times  an  order  would  be 
issued  that  the  white  foreigners  should  not  speak  to  each  other,  or  have 
any  communication  with  their  friends  without  Then,  again,  the  servants 
were  forbidden  to  carry  in  their  food  without  an  extra  fee." 

In  January,  1825,  Mrs.  Judson  became  the  mother  of  a  little  girL 
When  this  child  was  twenty  days  old,  she  caused  her  to  be  carried  to  the 
prison  as  she  went  to  visit  her  husband.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  con- 
ceive a  more  touching  scene  than  the  subsequent  interview.  Mr.  Judson 
at  this  time  composed  some  verses  which,  not  unlike  the  celebrated  adieu 
of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  to  his  ten  bereaved  children,  have  a  value 
wholly  irrespective  of  their  poetic  merits. 

JfO     AH     INFAMT    OAUOBTBB,    TWIMTT    SAYS    OU,    UC    TBI    CON 
rSlSON   AT  AVA. 


Sleep,  darlmg  infaDt  ileep, 

Hofhed  on  thy  mother's  breait ; 

Let  DO  rude  sound  of  elanlung  chains 
Bifttarh  thy  balmy  rest 

Sleep,  darling  ialhai^  sleeps 
Blest  that  thon  canst  not  know 

The  pangs  that  rend  tiqr  pareuii'  hssiti. 
The  keenness  of  their  woe. 
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Sleep,  darling  infimt,  sleep ; 

May  Heaven  ila  bleninge  thed. 
In  rich  profiiaion.  Mil  and  sweet. 

On  thine  onooweiona  head  1 

Why  ope  thj  little  eyeiS 
What  would  my  darling  aee  f 

Her  Bonowing  mother's  bending  iftml 
Her  ftther's  miseiy  1 

Wonldst  view  this  drear  abods^ 

Whm  feCterad  Mooa  lie, 
And  wendcr  that  thjr  iather  h«r« 

Such  place  shonld  occupy  f 

Wonldst  mark  the  draadfol  sights 
ThM^  stontest  hearts  appal— 

The  stocks,  the  oord«  the  iaUl  sword. 
The  toitiiring  iron  mall  1 

No,  darling  in&nt,  no : 
Thon  seest  tiiem  not  at  all ; 

Thou  only  mark'st  the  rays  of  light 
That  flit  along  the  wall. 

Thine  untaught  infant  eye 

Can  nothing  clearly  see ; 
Sweet  scenes  of  home  and  prison  soeBai 

An  oil  the  same  to  thee. 

Stretch,  then,  thy  little  arms. 

And  roll  thy  vacant  eye  ; 
Reposing  on  thy  mother's  braast 

In  soft  security. 

Go,  darling  in&nt,  go ; 

Thine  hour  is  past  away ; 
The  jailor's  voice,  in  accents  harsh, 

Porbids  thy  longer  stay. 

God  grant  that  we  may  meet 

In  happier  times  than  this, 
4nd  with  thy  angel-mother  dear« 

Enjoy  domestic  bliss. 

But  should  the  gathering  clouds 
That  Burmah's  sky  o'erspraad 

Conduct  the  iatal  vengeance  down 
Upon  thy  father's  head. 

Where  couMst  thou  shelter  find  9 
And  whither  wonldst  thou  stray  % 

What  hand  support  thy  tottering  stqpt 
And  guide  thy  darkling  way  9 

There  is  a  God  on  high. 

The  glorioua  King  of  kings 
Tie  He  to  whom  thy  mother  prnyi. 

Whose  love  she  sits  and  sings. 
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That  glorioiiB  God,  bo  land* 

Haft  sent  his  son  to  u,jt 
Oar  niiaed  isce  from  sia  and  death. 

And  raise  them  from  the  grave. 

And  to  that  coyennit  God 

Mj  dariing  I  commend  { 
B«  thoa  the  helpleaa  oi|»han'8  ataj* 

fler  Father  and  her  friend. 

Inapire  her  infant  heart 

The  Soviour'ft  love  to  know. 
And  grnde  her  through  thia  dreary  world— • 

Thia  wUdemesft  of  woe. 

Thoa  sleep'st  again,  my  lamh. 

And  heed'st  not  song  nor  prayer; 
Go,  sleeping  in  thy  mother's  arms, 

Safe  in  a  mother  a  care. 

And  when  in  fotare  life 

Thou  know'st  thy  father's  tongue. 
These  lines  will  show  thee  how  he  felt — 

How  o'er  his  habe  he  sang. 

During  Mr.  Judson's  incarceration  the  war  had  been  proceeding  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  Burmese.  Kevertbeless,  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  treat  for  peace.  In  the  beginning  of  1825,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  seeing  that  the  war  would  be  indefinitely 
protracted,  unless  be  carried  bis  conquests  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
resolved  to  march  on  Prome.  This  proceeding  on  bis  part,  while  it  intim- 
idated the  powers  at  Ava,  caused  them  to  meditate  further,  if  not  fatal, 
vengeance  on  the  foreigners  whom  tbey  held  in  captivity.  The  effect  of 
their  designs  Mr.  Judson  was  soon  made  to  know.  For  some  time,  while 
the  other  white  prisoners  bad  lived  in  an  open  shed,  he  had  been  permitted 
to  occupy  a  small  bamboo  room  bis  wife  bad  made  for  him,  in  which  he  was 
much  by  himself,  and  where  be  bad  sometimes  the  privilege  of  her  company 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  '  One  morning  in  March  this  little  room  was 
torn  down,  and  bis  mat,  pillow,  etc.,  taken  by  his  jailors,  and  himself  and 
tbe  other  white  prisoners  thrust  into  the  inner  prison,  and  five  pairs  of  fet- 
ters placed  on  each.  This  treatment,  though  very  severe,  was,  it  was  af- 
terward found,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  directions  which  had  been  given 
by  persons  high  in  authority. 

Mrs.  Judson  determined  to  see  tbe  governor,  on  whom  her  appeals  bad 
been  often  successful,  to  know  tbe  cause  of  this  new  oppression.  In  tbe 
rooming,  on  going  to  bis  bouse,  she  saw  his  wife,  who  was  ordered  to  tell 
her  "  not  to  ask  to  have  tbe  additional  fetters  taken  off,  or  tbe  prisoners  re- 
leased, for  it  could  not  be  done."  Nevertheless,  she  resolved  to  see  tbe 
governor,  and  in  tbe  evening  again  repaired  to  bis  bouse.  The  interview 
she  has  thus  described  :  "  He  was  in  his  audience  room,  and,  as  I  entered, 
looked  up  without  speaking,  but  exhibited  a  mixture  of  shame  and  affected 
anger  in  his  countenance.     I  began  by  saying,  *  Your  lordship  has  bithertw 
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treated  vm  With  the  kindneit  of  ft  lather.  Our  obligataona  to  yoa  are  veiy 
great  We  have  looked  to  yon  for  proteotiop  fiom  oppreuioD  and  cmelty 
Tott  have  in  many  inatancea  mitigated  tA  saiferiDgs  of  those  unfortonate 
though  innocent  beings  committed  to  yoatieharge.  Ton  have  promised  mo 
particularly  that  you  would  stand  by  me  tM^  last,  and  though  you  should 
receive  an  order  from  the  king,  you  would  not  put  Mr.  Judson  to  death. 
What  crime  has  he  ooosmitted  to  desenre  such  additional  punishment? 
The  old  man's  hard  heart  was  melted,  for  he  wept  like  a  child.  '  I  pity 
you,  Tsa-yar-ga-dau  (a  name  by  which  ho  always  called  me) ;  I  knew  you 
would  make  me  feel ;  I  therefore  forbade  your  application.  But  you  must 
belieye  me  when  I  say  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  pris- 
oners. When  I  am  ordered  to  execute  them,  the  least  that  I  can  do  is  to 
put  them  out  of  sight  I  will  now  tell  you,'  continued  he, '  what  I  baye 
never  before  'told  you,  that  three  times  I  have  received  intimations  from 
the  qaeen's  brother  to  assassinate  all  the  white  prisoners  privately  :  but  I 
would  not  do  it  And  1  now  repeat  it|  though  I  execute  all  the  others,  I 
will  never  execute  your  husband.  But  I  cannot  release  him  from  his  pres- 
ent confinement^  and  you  must  not  ask  it'  I  had  never  seen  him  manifest 
so  much  feeling,  or  so  resolute  in  denying  me  a  favor,  which  circumstance 
was  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  dreadful  scenes  were  before  us." 

The  situation  of  the  prisoners  Mrs.  Judson  describes  as  "distressing  be* 
yond  description.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season.  There 
were  above  a  hundred  prisoners  shut  up  in  one  room,  without  a  breath  of  aii; 
excepting  from  the  cracks  in  the  boards.  I  sometimes  obtained  permission  to 
go  to  the  door  for  five  minutes,  when  my  heart  sickened  at  the  wretched- 
ness exhibited.  The  white  prisoners,  from  incessant  perspiration  and  loss 
of  appetite,  looked  more  like  the  dead  than  the  living.  I  made  daily  ap- 
plioations  to  the  governor,  offering  him  money,  which  he  refiised ;  but  all 
that  I  gained  was  permission  for  the  foreigners  to  eat  their  food  outside,  and 
this  continued  but  a  short  time.** 

To  the  tender  fram^  of  Mr.  Judson,  already  worn  down  by  his  sufferings, 
these  added  severities  were  productive  of  serious  consequences.  After  a 
month's  incarceration  he  was  taken  with  a  fever.  **  I  felt  assured,"  Mrs. 
Judson  writes,  "  he  would  not  live  long,  unless  removed  from  that  noisome 
place.  The  governor,  being  worn  ont  by  my  entreaties,  at  length  gave  me 
the  order,  in  an  official  form,  to  take  Mr.  J.  out  of  the  large  prison,  and 
place  him  in  a  more  comfortable  situation,  and  also  gave  orders  to  the  head 
jailor  to  allow  me  to  go  in  and  out,  all  times  of  the  day,  to  administer  med 
icine,  etc.  I  now  felt  happy  indeed,  and  had  Mr.  J.  instantly  removed 
into  a  little  bamboo  hovel,  so  low  that  neither  of  us  could  stand  upright-* 
but  a  palace  in  comparison  to  the  place  he  had  left." 

Two  or  three  days  had  been  passed  in  this  seeming  "  palace,"  when  fur- 
ther miseries  passed  upon  them.  The  most  disUnguished  Burman  general, 
Bandoola,  having  been  killed  in  battle,  "the  pakan  woon,  who,  a  few 
month's  before,  had  been  so  far  disgraced  by  the  king  as  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  irons,  now  offered  himself  to  h^  a  new  army,  that  should  be 
raised  on  a  different  plan  from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  raised,  and 
assured  the  king,  in  the  most  confident  manner,  that  he  would  conquer  the 
English,  and  restore  those  places  that  had  been  token,  in  a  very  short  time.** 
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la  coDBeqaoDce  of  his  exaltation  to  power,  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
removal  of  the  white  prisoners  to  Oung -pen-la,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  Ays.  This  removal  was  sadden  and  unexpected.  Mrs.  Judson,  in 
order  to  visit  her  husband,  was  aocostomed  to  carry  his  food  to  the  prison 
herselL  She  had  brought  his  breakfast  to  him  one  morning,  which  in  con- 
sequence of  fever  he  was  unable  to  take,  and  had  remained  longer  than 
c^jal,  when  she  was  summDned  to  visit  the  governor.  Immediately  after 
she  had  gone  out|  ^  one  of  the  Jailors  rushed  into  Mr.  Judson's  little  room, 
roughly  seized  him  by  the  arm,  pulled  him  out,  stripped  him  of  all  his 
clothes  except  shirt  and  pantaloons,  took  his  shoes,  hat,  and  all  his  bed- 
ding, tore  off  his  chains,  tied  a  rope  around  his  waist^  and  dragged  him  to 
the  court-house."  Here  he  was  bound  to  another  of  his  companions  in  mis- 
ery, and  "delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  lamine-woon,  who  went  on  be- 
fore them  on  horseback,  while  his  slaves  drove  the  prisoners,  one  of  the 
slaves  holding  the  rope  which  connected  two  of  them  together."  In  this 
maimer  they  proceeded  on  their  march.    Mn.  Judson  describes  it : 

'*It  was  In  May,  one  of  the  hottest  months  in  the  year,  and  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day,  so  that  the  sun  was  intolerable  indeed.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded only  half  a  mile,  when  your  brother's  feet  became  blistered ;  and 
so  great  was  his  agony,  even  at  Ukis  eariy  period,  that  as  they  were  crossing 
the  little  river,  he  ardently  longed  to  throw  himself  into  the  water  to  be 
free  from  misery.  But  the  sin  attached  to  such  aa  act  alone  prevented. 
They  had  then  eight  miles  to  walk.  .The  sand  and  gravel  were  like  burning 
coals  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  which  soon  became  perfectly  destitute  of 
^kin,  and  in  this  wretched  state  they  were  goaded  on  by  their  unfeeling 
drivers,  leaving  behind,  as  they  passed  along,  the  bloody  tracks  of  their  raw 
and  lacerated  feet."  Some  idea  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  description  maj 
be  gained  from  the  lact  that  Mr.  Judson's  feet  were  torn  in  such  a  manner 
that  for  six  weeks  he  was  not  able  to  stand. 

It  is  no  wonder,  exhausted  with  the  travel  to  which  he  was  exposed,  that 
he  thought  even  the  heart  of  a  barbarian  might  show  some  sympat|||:. 
"  When  about  half  way  on  their  journey,  as  they  stopped  for  water,-  he 
begged  the  lamine-woon  to  allow  him  to  ride  his  horse  a  mile  or  two,  aa 
ne  could  proceed  no  farther  in  that  dreadful  state/' 

To  this  petition  '*  a  scornful,  malignant  look  was  all  the  reply  that  was 
made ;"  but  nevertheless  He  who  suffereth  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  unnoticed 
to  the  ground,  had  provided  him  a  yoke-fellow  who  was  a  strong,  healthy 
man,  and  to  him,  as  a  companion  in  misfortune,  he  applied  for  help* 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  "take  hold  of  his  shoulder,  for  he  was  fast  sink- 
ing. This  the  kind-hearted  roan  granted  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  then  found 
the  additional  burden  insupportable.  Just  at  that  period,  Mr.  Oonger's 
Bengalee  servant  came  up  to  them,  and,  seeing  the  distresses  of  your 
brother,  took  off  his  head-dress,  which  was  made  of  cloth,  tore  it  in  two,  gave 
half  to  his  master,  and  half  to  Mr.  Judson,  which  he  instantly  wrapped 
round  his  wounded  feet^  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest  even  for  a  mo^ 
ment  The  servant  then  offered  his  shoulder  to  Mr.  Judson,  who  was  al- 
most carried  the  remainder  of  the  way."  Through  this  man's  assistanoo 
he  reached  the  court-house  at  Amarapoora. 

To  one  of  the  prisonersg  an  old  man,  named  Oonstantine.  a  Greek,  the 
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journey  proved  fataL  He  was  taken  out  of  the  prison  at  Ava  in  perfect 
health,  but  was  so  overcome  by  the  sun  that  he  fell  down  on  the  way. 
"  His  inhuman  drivers  beat  wid  dragged  him  until  they  themselves  were 
wearied,  when  they  procured  a  cart»  in  which  he  was  carried  the  remaining 
two  miles.  But  the  poor  creature  expired  in  an  hour  or  two  after  their  ar- 
rival at  the  court-house."  Mr.  Judson  considered  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Bengalee  servant  he  should  have  shared  his  fate. 

When  the  company  arrived  at  Amarapoora,  the  "  lamine-wooc,  seeing 
the  distressing  state  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  one  of  their  number  was 
dead,  concluded  they  should  go  no  farther  that  night;  otherwise  they 
would  have  been  driven  on  until  they  reached  Oung-pen-la  the  same  day. 
An  old  shed  was  appointed  for  their  abode  during  the  night,  but  without 
anything  to  cover  them.  The  curiosity  of  the  lamine-woou's  wife  induced 
her  to  make  a  visit  to  the  prisoners,  whoso  wretchedness  considerably  ex- 
cited her  compassion,  and  she  ordered  some  fruit,  sugar,  and  tamarinds  for 
their  refreshment;  and  the  next  morning,  rice  was  prepared  for  them,  and 
poor  as  it  was,  it  was  refreshing  to  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  almost  des- 
titute of  food  the  day  before." 

None  of  the  prisoners  being  able  to  walk,  carts  were  provided,  and  thev 
were  thus  conveyed  to  the  prison  at  Oung-pen-la,  an  old,  shattered  and 
roofless  building. 

In  the  journey  thus  taken  they  were  "  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  to 
become  of  them,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Oung-pen-la,  and  saw  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  the  prison,  they  immediately,  all  as  one,  concluded  that 
they  were  to  be  burned,  agreeably  to  the  report  which  had  been  previously 
in  circulation  at  Ava.  They  all  endeavored  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
awful  scene  anticipated,  and  it  was  not  until  they  saw  preparations  making 
for  repairing  the  prison,  that  they  had  the  doubt  that  u  cruel,  lingering 
death  awaited  them." 

Mr.  Judson  had  been  at  his  new  abode  but  two  hours,  and  w\is  sitting 
under  a  low  projection  outside  of  the  prison,  probably  meditating  on  the 
sorrows  and  trials  of  his  noble  wife,  when  on  lifting  his  eyes  he  saw  her 
approaching  with  her  babe.  By  great  perseverance,  and  after  a  night  of 
indescribable  agony  she  had  discovered  his  destination,  and  hastened  to 
share  the  sorrows  of  his  new  place  of  captivity.  It  is  not  wonderful  that, 
with  hisaffection  for  her,  he  exclaimed,  "Why  have  you  come  ?  I  hoped 
you  would  not  follow,  for  you  cannot  live  here." 

At  Oung-pen-la  "  the  prisoners  were  at  first  chained  two  and  two  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  jailors  could  obtain  chains  sufficient  they  were  separated,  and 
each  prisoner  had  but  one  pair.  While  they  were  coupled,  Mr.  Judson 
had  Dr.  Price  for  his  associate.  Though  the  journey  proved  so  feiirfal  an 
ordeal,  yet  in  this  new  place  of  captivity  he  was  much  more  comfortably 
situated  than  in  the  dty  prison.  One  pair  of  fetters  was  used  instead  of 
three  or  five,  and  **  when  recovered  from  his  fever  and  wounds  he  was  al 
«owed  to  walk  in  the  prison  inclosure.  In  addition  to  this,  "a  large  airy 
shed"  was  "erected  in  front  of  the  prison,  whero  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  day,  though  locked  up  in  a  little  close  prison 
at  night" 

This  comparative  relief  did  not  extend  beyond  the  body.     Mrs.  JudsoD 
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has  spoken  of  Oang-pen-la  as  "that  never-to-he-forgotten  placeJ'  To- her  ift 
proved  the  scone  of  greatest  trial ;  for  her  privations  far  exceeded  any  she 
had  been  called  to  endure  at  Ava.  It  was,  therefore,  a  place  in  which  her 
husband  experienced  great  mental  anguish.  Her  sole  abode  was  a  little 
filthy  room  in  the  jailor's  house.  This  was  half  filled  with  grain,  and  she 
was  destitute  of  even  a  chair  or  other  household  convenience.  The  m<mi- 
fog  after  her  arrival  a  native  child  whom  she  had  taken  with  her  from  Ava 
was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and  shoitly  after  her  infant  took  the  same 
disease,  and  over  three  months  passed  before  its  recovery.  She  was  heiself 
taken  sick  with  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  country ;  and  after  making  a 
journey  to  Ava  with  great  difficulty  for  medicines,  returned  to  crawl  on  to 
a  mat  in  the  jailor's  house,  and  laid  sick  for  more  than  two  months. 

As  Mrs.  Judson's  sickness  deprived  her  child  of  its  usual  sustenance,  the 
jailor,  having  been  bribed  by  presents,  allowed  Mr.  Judson  to  come  out  of 
his  prison  to  seek  aid  in  the  village.  Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  more  affecting  sight  than  that  which  was  presented  when  a  man  whose 
memory  all  Christendom  honors,  walked  barefooted,  in  shirt  and  pantaloons^ 
through  Oung-pen-la^  carrying  the  little  **  emaciated  creature  around  the 
village,  to  beg  a  little  nourishment  from  those  mothers  who  had  young  chil- 
dren." 

During  all  these  afflictions,  the  caprice  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  often 
proved  a  cause  of  bitter  sorrow.  ''Sometimes  our  jailor,"  Mrs.  Judson 
says,  "  seemed  a  little  softened  at  our  distress,  and  for  several  days  together 
allowed  Mr.  Judson  to  come  to  the  house,  which  was  to  me  an  unspeaka- 
ble consolation.  Then,  again,  they  would  be  .as  iron-hearted  in  their  de- 
mands as  though  we  were  free  from  sufferings."  Perhaps  the  reader  may 
form  some  judgment  of  this  iron-heartedncss  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Laird,  that,  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  was  four  or  five  times  put  into 
he  stocks,  and  had  to  pay  four  times  for  the  fetters  ho  had  on. 

In  this  incarceration  Mr.  Judson  and  his  fellow-prisoners  escaped  the  lot 
which  was  intended  for  them.  The  village  of  Oung-pen-la  was  the  native 
place  of  the  pakan-woon,  and  it  was  his  intention  in  sending  them  thither 
to  massacre  them  at  the  head  of  the  army,  whicli  was  to  march  through 
Oung-pen-la  for  the  purpose.  But  about  a  month  after  he  was  raised  to 
power  he  was  suspected  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  by  being  trod  upon 
by  elephants. 

"  While  Mr.  Judson  was  detained  here,  hostilities  had  been  continued, 
and  with  such  success  ou  the  part  of  the  British,  that  the  Burmans  began 
to  find  it  necessary  ti^  negotiate,  and  a  capable  interpreter  being  indispensa- 
ble, an  order  was  issued  for  him  to  repair  to  Ava.  Here  he  was  again 
placed  in  prison,  but  the  next  day  he  was  sent  to  the  Burman  camp  at  Ma- 
loan.  In  going  there  he  was  '*  crowded  into  a  little  boat,  where  he  had 
not  room  sufficient  to  lie  down,  and  where  his  exposure  to  the  cold,  damp 
nights  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  had  nearly  ended  all  his  suf- 
ferings. He  arrived  at  Malonn  on  the  third  day,  when,  i^  as  he  was,  ho 
was  obliged  to  enter  immediately  on  the  work  of  translating.  He  remained 
at  Maloun  six  weeks,  suffering  as  much  as  he  had  at  any  time  in  prison, 
excepting  he  was  not  in  irons,  nor  exposed  to  the  insults  of  those  cruel 
jailorB.** 
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At  the  end  of  this  time,  and  within  five  minutes'  notice,  he  was  retained 
to  Ava.  V  On  hu  way  up  the  river,  he  accidentally  saw  the  commanica- 
tion  made  to  goveroment  respecting  him,  which  was  simply  this :  '  We 
have  no  furtner  use  for  Toodthan  ;  we  therefore  return  him  to  the  golden 
city.' "  Mrs.  Judson  having  heard  of  his  arrival,  sent  a  message  to  th« 
governor  of  the  north  gate,  who  had  formerly  shown  a  disporition  to  ohVhgm 
them,  hegging  him  to  intercede  to  prevent  his  return  to  prison.  He  imm** 
diately  presented  a  petition  to  the  high  court  of  the  empire,  offered  him- 
self as  Mr.  Judson's  security,  and  obtained  his  release. 

Our  missionary  no  sooner  felt  himself  at  liberty,  than  he  directed  hia  way 
to  his  own  former  residence.  Here  he  found  his  heroic  companion  slowly 
recovering  from  the  spotted  fever,  which,  from  its  usual  fatal  character  and 
the  want  of  medical  assistance,  she  had  expected  wt>uid  prove  iatal ;  and, 
indeed,  so  nearly  had  her  expectations  been  realized,  that  she  had  been 
pronounced  dead  by  her  attendants.  For  the  satisfaction  of  his  surety, 
Mr.  Judson  made  his  residence  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  returning  health 
would  allow,  Mrs.  Judson  was  removed  there. 

While  the  events  narrated  above  were  taking  place,  General  Campbell, 
wearied  with  the  dissimulation  of  the  Burmans,  recommenced  operations, 
and  with  his  victorious  forces  was  making  hb  way  toward  the  capital.  The 
king  and  his  advisers'  had  several  times  rejected  the  terms  offered  by  the 
English  commander ;  but  they  were  now  greatly  humiliated,  and,  anxious  to 
save  the  "  golden  city,"  sought  to  reopen  negotiations.  Mr.  Judson  was  en- 
treated to  go  as  their  representative  to  the  English  camp ;  but  he  declined* 
and  advised  their  sending  Dr.  Price,  who  had  no  objection  to  the  embas- 
sage. In  accordance  with  this  proposition,  the  latter  was  sent  in  company 
with  Dr.  Sand  ford,  an  English  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner.  They 
were  not  able  to  induce  General  Campbell  to  abate  (he  terms  which  he 
had  offered,  any  further  than  procuring  permission  that  the  hundred  lacs  of 
rupees  he  had  demanded  should  be  paid  in  four  installments.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  gave  intimation  in  strong  terms  that  all  the  foreign  prisoners 
must  be  surrendered. 

Fresh  disasters  induced  the  Burman  government  to  yield  to  the  terms  of 
the  British  general  so  far  as  to  send  Dr.  Price  with  some  of  the  prisoners, 
and  with  an  offer  of  a  part  of  the  money.  In  his  second  embassage  he 
was,  of  course,  unsuccessful.  Meantime  the  British  forces  were  continuing 
their  way,  and  each  day  saw  them  nearer  the  capital.  This  decisive  move- 
ment filled  the  Burmans  with  alarm,  and  they  determined  to  make  Mr. 
Judson  their  ambassador*  He  was  accordingly  taken  by  force  and  associated 
with  Dr.  Price.  Six  lacs  of  rupees  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  were 
sent  down  with  them.  Mr.  Judson  found,  as  previously  reported,  that  the 
terms  must  be  scrupulously  complied  with.  "  The  general  and  commissioner 
would  not  receive  the  six  lacs,  neither  would  they  stop  their  march ;  bat 
promised  if  the  sum  complete  reached  them  before  they  arrived  at  Ava,  they 
would  make  peace.  The  general  also  commissioned  Mr.  Jadson  to  collect 
the  remaining  foreigners,  of  whatever  country,  and  ask  the  question,  before 
the  Burmese  government,  whether  they  wished  to  go  or  stay.  Those  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  should  be  delivered  up  immediately,  or  peace  would 
not  be  made." 
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Satisfied  that  further  dissimulation  and  delay  most  prove  hazardous,  the 
Durmans  determined  to  yield  all  demands. 

Now  came  the  time  of  deliverance.  Mrs.  Jndson  says ;  "  In  two  days 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Judson's  return,  we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the 
good-natured  officer  who  had  so  long  entertained  us  at  his  house,  and  who 
now  accompanied  us  to  the  water-aide,  and  we  then  left  forever  the  banks 
of  Ava.. 

It  was  a  oool  moonlight  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  that,  with 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  €K>d,  and  overflowing  with  joy  at  our  pros- 
pects, we  passed  down  the  Irrawaddy,  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  golden 
boate^  and  accompanied  by  all  we  had  on  earth.  The  thought  that  we  had 
still  to  pass  the  Burman  camp  would  sometimes  occur  to  damp  our  Joy ; 
for  we  feared  that  some  obstacle  might  there  arise  to  retard  our  progress. 
Nor  were  we  mistaken  in  our  conjectures.  We  reached  the  camp  about 
midnight,  where  we  were  detained  two  hours,  the  woon-gayee  and  high 
officers  insisting  that  toe  should  wait  at  the  camp,  while  Dr.  Price,  who  did 
not  return  to  Ava  with  your  brother,  but  remained  at  the  camp,  should  go 
on  with  the  money,  and  first  ascertain  whether  peace  would  be  made.  The 
Burmese  goveihment  still  entertained  the  idea  that,  as  soon  as  the  English 
had  received  the  money  and  prisoners,  they  would  continue  their  march, 
and  yet  destroy  the  capital.  We  knew  not  but  that  some  circumstance 
might  occur  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Judson  therefore  stren- 
uously insisted  that  he  would  not  remain,  but  go  on  immediately.  The 
officers  were  finally  prevailed  on  to  consent^  hoping  much  from  Mr. 
Jndson's  assistance  in  making  peace. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  (€\t  that  we 
were  free,  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Burmese. 
And  with  what  sensations  of  delight  on  the  next  morning  did  I  behold  the 
masts  of  the  steamboat,  the  sure  presage  of  being  within  the  bounds  of  civ- 
'lized  life  1  As  soon  as  our  boat  reached  the  shore.  Brigadier  A.  and  an- 
other officer  came  on  board,  congratulated  us  on  our  arrival,  and  invited  us 
on  board  the  steamboat,  where  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day,  while 
your  brother  went  on  to  meet  the  general,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
drmy,  had  encamped  at  Randabo,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river.  Mr. 
Judson  returned  in  the  evening,  with  an  invitation  from  Sir  Archibald  to 
come  immediately  to  his  quarters,  where  I  was  the  next  morning  intro- 
duced, and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  general,  who  had  a 
tent  pitched  for  us  near  his  own,  took  us  to  his  own  table,  and  treated  us 
with  the  kindness  of  a  father,  rather  than  as  strangers  of  another  country." 

Two  days  after  their  arrival  at  Yandabo,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  the  following  day  Mr.  Judson  wrote  once  more  to  America.  It  may 
gratify  the  reader  to  peruse  his  account,  so  Paul-like  in  its  terse  enumera- 
tion of  afflictions : 

British  Camp,  Tandabo,  FAruary  25,  1826. 

Beverend  and  Dear  Sir  :— We  survive  a  scene  of  suffering  which,  on 
retiDspect  at  the  present  moment,  seems  not  a  reality,  but  a  horrid  dream. 
We  are  occupying  a  tent  in  the  midst  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  staff* 
and  receiving  from  him  and  other  British  ofiicers  all  manner  of  kind  atten- 
tions, proportionate  to  the  barbarities  we  have  endured  for  nearly  two  years. 
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I  WW  aeized  on  the  8tli  of  June,  1824,  in  conseqaence  of  the  war  with 
Bengal,  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Price,  three  Englishmen,  one  Armenian, 
and  one  Greek,  was  thrown  into  the  'Meath  piison"  at  Ava,  where  we 
lay  eleven  months — nine  months  in  three  pairs,  and  two  months  in. five 
pairs  of  fetters.  The  scenes  we  witnessed  and  the  sufferings  we  underwent 
daring  that  period  I  would  fain  consign  to  oblivion.  From  the  death  piisoa 
at  Ava  we  were  removed  to  a  country  prison,  at  Oung-pen-la,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant^ under  circumstances  of  such  severe  treatment  that  one  of  our  number,  th« 
Greek,  expired  on  the  road,  and  some  of  the  rest,  among  whom  was  myself 
were  scarcely  able  to  move  for  several  days.  It  was  the  iutentisn  of  gov- 
emmenti  in  removing  us  from  Ava,  to  have  us  sacrifioed,  in  order  to  insure 
victory  over  the  foreignen ;  but  the  sudden  disgrace  and  death  of  the  ad- 
visor of  that  measure  prevented  its  execution.  I  remained  in  the  Oung- 
pen-la  prison  six  months  in  one  pair  of  fetters,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  I  was  taken  out  of  irons,  and  ^ent  under  a  strict  guard  to  the  Bur- 
mese head-quarters  at  Maloun,  to  act  as  interpreter  and  translator.  Two 
months  more  elapsed,  when,  on  my  return  to  Ava,  I  was  released  at  the  in- 
stance of  Monng  Shaw-loo,  the  north  governor  of  the  palace,  and  put 
under  his  charge.  During  the  six  weeks  I  resided  with  him,  the  affairs  of 
government  became  desperate,  the  British  troops  making  steady  advances 
on  the  capital;  and  after  Dr.  Price  had  been  twice  dispatched, to  negotiate 
for  peace  (a  business  which  I  declined  as  long  as  possible),  I  was  taken  by 
force  and  associated  with  him.  We  found  the  British  above  Pugan,  and  on 
returning  to  Ava  with  their  final  terms,  I  had  the  happiness  of  procuring 
the  release  of  the  very  last  of  my  fellow-prisoners;  and  on  the  21st  inst 
obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of  government  to  my  final  departure  from 
Ava  with  Mrs.  Judson. 

On  my  first  imprisonment,  the  small  house  which  I  had  just  erected  was 
plundered,  \ad  everything  valuable  confiscated.  Mrs.  Judson,  however, 
was  allowed  to  occupy  the  place,  which  she  did  until  my  removal  to  Oung- 
pen-la,  whither  she  followed.  Subsequently  to  thait  period  she  was  twice 
brought  to  the  gates  of  the  grave ;  the  last  time  with  the  spotted  fever,  while 
I  was  absent  at  Maloun.  Shejiad  been  senseless  and  motionless  several  daya^ 
when  the  providential  release  of  Dr.  Price  at  the  very  last  extremity  gave  an 
opportunity  for  such  {^plications  as  were  blessed  to  her  relief.  On  my  return 
I  was  astonished  to  find  her  in  the  most  emaciated,  helpless  state,  not  hav- 
ing heard  a  word  of  her  illness.  She,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  and  is 
now  in  perfect  health.  Even  little  Maria,  who  came  into  the  world  a  few 
months  after  my  imprisonment,  to  aggravate  her  parents'  woes,  and  who 
has  been,  from  very  instinct  it  would  seem,  a  poor,  sad,  crying  thing,  begins 
to  brighten  up  her  little  face,  and  be  somewhat  sensible  of  our  happy  de- 
liverance. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  yesterday  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, according  to  the  terms  of  which,  the  province  of  Arracan,  and  tb  * 
small  provinces  of  Ta  Tavoy  and  Mergui  in  the  south  are  ceded  to  t^t 
British.  It  was  this  consideration  chiefly  that  induced  me  to  embrace  a^ 
first  opportunity  of  leaving  Ava,  where  the  only  object  I  had  in  settJng 
was  to  obtain  some  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion — a  favor  which  I 
hope  now  to  enjoy  without  leave  from  his  golden-footed  majesty. 
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Sir  Archibald  has  assigned  us  a  loige  gun-boat  for  our  acooinmodatio& 
down  jthe  river,  and  we  expect  to  leave  this  in  a  very  few  day& 

Bespeotfttlly  yonn^        A.  Judsox." 
Bev.  Dr.  Baldwin. 

If  r.  and  Mrs.  Judson  remained  in  the  British  camp  a  fortnight  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  vrith  a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  and  his  officers,  thoy  resumed  their  voyage  down  the  river  in 
the  boat  provided  for  them.  On  the  22d  of  March,  Mrs.  Judson  was  able 
to  write :  *'  We  have  safely  arrived  in  Rangoon,  and  onoe  more  find  our- 
selves in  the  old  mission-house  !  What  shall  we  render  to,the  Lord  for  all 
his  mercies  ^' 

Thus,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  three  months,  our  missionary 
returned  to  the  same  place  of  abode  he  had  occupied  previous  to  the  war. 

The  little  flock  of  disciples  at  Rangoon  was  scattered,  and  several  of 
them  were  dead.  The  survivors  removed  with  their  teachers,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1826,  to  Amherst,  a  new  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  in 
British  Burmah.  Here  Mr.  Judson  hoped  to  devote  himself  unreservedly 
to  missionary  work.  But  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Crawford,  commissioner 
of  tho  British  East  Indian  government,  he  accompanied  an  embassy  to  Ava 
for  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  to  procure.  If  possible,  the  insertion  of 
a  guaranty  for  religious  freedom  in  tho  king's  dominions.  This,  which 
alone  reconciled  him  to  so  long  an  absence  from  his  chosen  work,  and  from 
a  home  that  claimed  his  presence  more  imperatively  than  he  conceived,  en- 
tirely failed,  and  after  several  months'  detention  he  returned  to  Amherst,— 
to  find  his  house  desolate.  Mis.  Judson,  very  soon  after  his  departure,  had 
been  seized  with  a  fever  that  her  enfeebled  constitution  was  ill-fitted  to  re- 
KBt,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  after  an  Illness  of  eighteen  days.  The  dread- 
ful tidings  were  conveyed  to  him  at  Ava, — the  more  insupportable  because 
he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  them,  his  last  intelligence  having  assured 
him  of  her  perfect  health.  From  the  native  Christians  who  surrounded 
her  death-bed,  and  the  physician,  who  did  all  that  skill  could  do  for  her  re- 
covery, he  heard  of  the  celestial  peace  that  sustained  her  departing  spirit 
His  only  child  soon  followed  her  mother,  and  he  was  left  a  solitary  mourner. 
His  cup  of  sorrow  seemed  full.  The  heart  which  had  sustained  all  that 
barbarian  cruelty  could  inflict,  was  well-nigh  crushed  by  this  total  bereave- 
ment 

Though  the  life  of  Mrs.  Judson  was,  as  it  seemed,  prematurely  closed^ 
it  was  long  enough  to  exhibit  a  character  which,  in  some  of  its  elements, 
has  no  parallel  in  female  biography.  Capacities  for  exertion  and  endurance, 
such  as  few  men  have  brought  to  great  enterprises,  were  united  to  the  most 
engaging  feminine  qualities,  fitting  her  at  onoe  to  cheer  the  domestic  retire- 
ment of  her  husband,  and  to  share  his  most  overwhelming  trials  and  dain- 
gers.  The  record  of  her  deeds  and  sufferings  has  moved  the  hearts  of 
myriads,  in  this  and  other  lands,  and  her  memory  is  immortal  as  the  syiB* 
pathies  of  our  common  humanity. 

But  the  bereaved  missionary  sank  not  in  inconsolable  grief.  Looking  to 
the  eternal  hills  for  help,  he  nerved  himself  anew  to  the  fulfillment  of  hia 
ap|M>inted  ministry.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  had  reached  Amherst  shortly  be 
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fore  the  retuni  of  Mr.  Judson  from  Ava,  and  with  them  Rev.  Geoi^  D 
Boatdman  and  wife,  who  had  arrived  in  Bengal  during  the  war.  Besides 
the  ori^nal  population  of  British  Burmah,  the  provinces  were  the  rewnt  t4 
constant  emigration,  and  Amherst  grew  rapidly  into  a  considerable  town. 
But  the  government  was  soon  transferred  to  Maulmain,  on  the  east  bank  cf 
the  Salwen,  about  twentj-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  nussion  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1827,  and  has  since  been  permanently  established 
in  that  city. 

There  the  work  went  rapidly  forward.  Schools  were'set  up,  two  or  three 
houset  of  worship  were  opened,  and  during  tho  years  1827  and  1829,  between 
thirty  and  forty  converts  were  added  to  the  church.  The  Tavoy  station  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Board  man,  under  whose  auspices  Christianity  began  to  be 
oommunicoted  to  the  Karens,  among  whom  it  has  since  made  such  progress 
as  to  astonish  the  Christian  world.  Mr.  Judson  continued  at  Maulmain  ull 
the  summer  of  1830.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, he  thoroughly  revised  the  New  Testament,  and  prepared  twelve  smaller 
works  in  the  Burmese.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  Mr.  Wade  visited  Rangoon, 
the  success  of  a  native  preacher  having  made  the  presence  of  a  missionary 
desirable.  His  health  did  not  admit  of  a  residence  in  that  climate,  and  Mr. 
Judson,  who  had  not  ceased  to  cherish  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  Burmah  Proper,  repaired  thither  in  May.  He  found  a  pre- 
valent spirit  of  inquiry,  and  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  He 
accordingly  went  up  the  Irrawadi  to  Prome.  His  boat  at  every  landing 
was  visited  by  persons  eager  for  books.  Converts  whom  he  had  lost  sight 
of  for  years  greeted  him  at  one  or  two  places  as  he  passed,  and  he  heard 
of  the  conversion  of  others  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  who  had  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  truth  indirectly  from  his  instructions.  For  a  montk 
or  two  he  had  numerous  auditors^  a  few  of  whom  seemed  to  have  cordially 
received  the  word.  Then  came  a  sudden  and  mysterious  roaction.  The 
xayat  was  nearly  deserted.  People  seemed  afraid  to  coi> terse  with  him. 
This  state  of  things  continuing  till  autumn,  he  regarded  his  woric  in 
Prome  as  finished  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Rsitgoon,  confident  that 
the  now  rejected  truth  would  bear  fruit  in  due  seauyu.  It  appeared  that 
the  king  had  given  orders  for  his  expulsion,  but  th«*t  the  governor,  under 
the  influence  of  somo  unaccountable  awe,  had  not  ventured  to  execute 
them. 

At  Rangoon  he  gave  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures. 
Ho  shut  himself  into  an  upper  chamber,  leaving  a  native  evangelist  to  re- 
ceive inquirers,  admitting  only  the  most  promising  to  his  own  apartment 
In  spite  of  the  known  displeasure  of  the  king,  nearly  half  his  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  these  interviews.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  deepened  and  widened 
through  all  the  surrounding  country.  During  the  great  festival  in  honor  of 
Oaudama,  held  near  the  close  of  the  following  winter,  there  were  as  many 
as  six  thousand  applications  at  his  house  for  tracts.  Some  came  from  the 
boideiB  of  Siam  or  the  far  north,  saying,  "Sir,  we  have  seen  a  writiog  thai 
t«lls  about  an  eternal  Gh>d.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  such  wriU 
ings  ?  Pray,  give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  know  the  truth  before  we  die  ? 
Or  somo  from  the  interior,  who  had  barely  heard  the  name  of  the  Saviour 
vould  say,  "Are  you  Jesus  Christ's  man  ?    CKve  ns  a  writing  that  telb 
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about  Jesas  Christ.'.'  The  press  at  Maulmain  worked  day  and  nighty  bat 
could  not  meet  the  demands  from  all  quarters. 

In  the  summer  of  ]831,  in  consequence  of  the  infirm  state  of  Mr. 
Wade's  health,  he  removed  to  Maulmain,  and  Mr.  Wade,  after  a  few  months' 
rettpite,  took  his  place  at  Rangoon.  At  Maulmain  Mr.  Judson  prosecuted 
the  work  of  translation,  but  still  preached  in  the  city  and  the  jungles.  On 
the  last' day  of  January,  1834^  he  completed  the  task  with  which  he  might 
Lave  rejoiced  to  seal  up  his  earthly  mission, — the  Bible  in  the  Burmese 
language.  No  words  can  more  fitly  describe  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
than  his  own :  '*  Thanks  to  God,  I  can  now  sa^,  I  have  attained.  I  have 
knelt  down  before  Him,  with  the  last  leaf  in  my  hand,  and  imploring  hit 
foigiveness  for  all  the  sins  which  have  polluted  my  labors  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  his  aid  in  removing  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  necessa- 
rily cleave  to  the  work,  I  have  commended  it  to  his  mercy  and  grace.  I 
have  dedicated  it  to  his  glory.  May  he  make  his  own  inspired  word,  now 
complete  in  the  Burman  tongue,  the  grand  instrument  in  filling  all  Burmah 
with  songs  of  praise  to  pur  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Amen." 
Few,  comparatively,  of  the  my  raids  iu  whose  behalf  the  great  work  was 
undertaken,  had  a  thought  of  the  sublime  transaction  of  that  hour,  and 
none  but  he  to  whoM  supreme  glory  it  was  dedicated,  could  fully  appre- 
hend the  ultimate  issues  of  the  event.  The  kneeling  missionary  alone, 
with  the  last  leaf  of  the  translated  Bible,  hunsbly  and  gratefully  offering 
it  before  the  Divine  Majesty,  has  been  suggested  as  a  subject  for  the  pencil 
But  he  must  be  an  artist  elevated  to  more  than  a  common  measure  of 
celestial  sympathy,  who  shall  worthily  represent  to  our  senses  a  triumph 
BO  purely  spirituaL 

In  April  of  this  year  Mr.  Judson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Boardman ;  who,  after  the  lamented  death  of  her  husband,  had  given  her- 
self with  unyielding  devotion  to  the  blessed  work  in  which  he  so  triumph- 
antly passed  away,  and  through  all  her  missionary  career  showed  a  spirit 
nearly  kindred  to  that  of  the  *'  ministering  angel "  to  the  prisoners  of  Ava. 

For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  this  and  the  superintendence  of  the  native  church  at 
Maulmain.  The  steady  increase  of  the  churches  in  numbers  and  itt  knowl- 
edge was  an  ample  reward  for  all  his  toils,  while  the  reinforcement  of  the 
missions,  and  their  extension  into  Siam  and  Assam,  filled  him  with  glad- 
ness in  the  prospect  of  the  future.  The  arrival  of  fourteen  missionaries  in 
1836,  aeoompanied  by  Bev.  Dr.  Malcom,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
Board  to  their  stations  in  Asia,  was  an  occasion  of  special  'joy.  The  con- 
ferences held,  plans  devised,  the  recollections  and  hopes  awakened  at  this 
season,  must  have  made  it  memorable  to  them  all.  Since  the  lonely  pio- 
neer landed  in  doubt  and  apprehension  at  Rangoon,  more  than  twenty  yeara 
of  labor  and  suffering  had  passed  over  his  head.  Not  one  witness  of  his 
eariier  struggles,  not  one  sharer  of  his  many  fears  and  sorrows  and  of  their 
precious  compensations,  stood  by  his  side.  But  a  host,  comparatively!  had 
■occeeded,  to  carry  forward  by  their  united  strength  the  work  begun  in 
weakness,  and  not  less  than  a  thousand  souls  redeemed  f|om  the  bondage 
of  idolatry  attested  the  divine  presence  and  benediction. 

In  1888  his  enfeebled  health  compelled  a  change  of  air,  and  he  visited 
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Bengal.  But  tho  ardor  of  his  spirit  drove  him  back  to  his  station  withoat 
any  visible  change  for  tho  better.  The  Board  invited  him  to  visit  the 
United  States,  which  he  gratefully  bat  firmly  declined.  The  revision  of 
the  Scriptures  was  finished  in  1840,  axkl  a  second  edition  was  put  to  press. 
A  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Beview,  understood  to  be  well  qualified  to 
pass  judgment  in  this  matter,  hazards  ''the  prediction,  that  as  Luther's 
Bible  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  Germany,  so,  three  centuries  bencc^ 
Judson's  Bible  will  be  the  Bible  of  the  Christian  charches  of  Burroah."  la 
the  summer  of  1841  he  found  it  needful,  for-  the  sake  of  his  family  anJ 
himself,  to  make  another  voyage.  They  went  to  Bengal,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  bury  his  youngest  child,  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
thence  returned  to  Maulmain,  where  they  arrived,  much  invigorated,  ia 
Q^BOffibcr. 

The  next  year  saw  him  engaged  in  another  important  undertaking, — the 
^eompiiation  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  Burmese  language.  He  was 
reUictaut  to  be  diverted  from  his  ministerial  labors  by  any  further  literary 
tasks,  but  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  Board,  and  to  a  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  work.  His  plan  contemplated  two  oomplete  vocab- 
ularies—Burmese and  English,  and  English  and  Barmese.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Judson.  A  voyage  along  the  Tenasserim 
coast  proved  ineffectual  for  her  recovery,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845  her 
helpless  sbAte  appeared  to  demand  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  an- 
nouncing this  purpose  Mr.  Judson  warned  the  Board  that  he  most  not  be 
expected  to  address  public  assemblies  as  the  weakness  of  his  longs  forbade 
such  exertion,  and  for  a  reason  which  shall  be  stated  in  his  own  words : 
"In  order  to  become  an  acceptable  and  eloquent  preacher  in  a  foreign 
language,  I  deliberately  abjured  my  own.  When  I  crossed  the  rivor,  I 
burnt  my.  ships.  From  long  desoetode,  I  can  scarcely  put  three  sentences 
together  in  the  English  language."  Taking  with  him  his  family,  and  two 
native  assistants  to  carry  forward  his  dictionary  during  his  viait^  he  em- 
barkenl  for  Boston  on  the  26th  of  April.  On  arriving  at  Mauritios,  Mn. 
Judson  was  so  far  revived  that  it  was  thought  she  might  safely  proceed 
without  her  husband.  The  assistants  were  sent  back,  and  he  was  about  to 
follow  them,  but  the  day  before  her  reembarkation  she  suffered  a  relapssi 
which  determined  him  to  go  on  with  her.  She  grew  weaker  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  seemed  that  she  must  fiud  a  grave  in  the  deep,  but  her  life  was 
spared  till  they  reached  St.  Helena.  With  an  uncloudy  prospect  for  the 
heavenly  felicity,  her  soul  parted  serenely  from  earth  and  all  earthly  ties. 
Her  mortal  remains  were  committed  to  the  dust  on  the  first  of  September, 
and  the  twice- widowed  missionary  tore  himself  away,  to  guide  his  mother 
less  childreo  to  the  land  of  their  fathen. 

He  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  15th  of  October.  A  thrill  of  solenan  and 
grateful  emotion  was  felt  io  every  part  of  the  land,  and  found  expressioB 
iu  countless  forms.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  he  landed,  s 
large  assembly  was  gathered,  and  the  venerable  President  of  the  Board, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  addressed  him  in  appropriate  words  of  welcome.  Mors 
touching  was  the  hearty  embrace  of  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  jr.,  from  whom  ha 
had  parted  more  than  thirty  years  before ;.  who  had  privately  and  puUicly 
attested  his  unabated  Christian  affection  since  the  change  that  caosed  theit 
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paths  to  diverge ;  who  heard,  in  his  enforced  retirement  from  missionary 
service,  of  the  arrival  of  his  youthful  associate  and  honored  colleague,  and 
had  hastened  to  greet  him.  Pressing  through  the  congregation,  he  made 
<iim3elf  known.  Who  can  guess  what  thoughts  of  the  past  crowded  their 
minds  and  suhdued  their  hearts,  at  this  unlooked-for  meeting  ! 

Mr.  Judson  attended  a  special  meeting  of  the  Baptbt  General  Conven- 
tion, called  together  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  Southern 
churches— his  first  interview  with  a  body  called  into  existence  by  his  in« 
etrumontality, — and  there  received  a  more  formal  and  memorable  welcome. 
Though  forbidden  to  speak  in  public,  a  proposition  to  abandon  the  Arracan 
mission  drew  from  his  lips  a  fervent  protest^  which,  seconded  by  other 
missionaries  present,  determined  the  Convention  to  retain  all  their  stations 
in  the  cast  By  other  public  assemblies  in  the  principal  cities,  ho  was 
received  in  a  manner  that  told  how  deeply  the  story  of  his  labors  aiul  suf- 
ferings had  imprinted  itself  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Thus  attracting 
to  himself  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  thousands,  and  kindling  higher,  by 
his  presence,  the  flame  of  missionary  zeal,  refreshing  his  spirit  by  the 
amenities  of  friendship,  and  recalling  the  memories  of  youth  by  visiting  its 
most  cherished  scenes,  he  continued  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  till  the  11th 
of  July,  1846,  when  he  once  more  set  his  face  toward  the  field  of  his  strug- 
gles and  triumphs.  He  went  not  alone.  A  third  gentle  spirit  gave  her  af- 
fections to  soothe  and  her  eneigies  to  sustain  his  soul,  in  the  yeani  of  labor 
and  suffering  that  awaited  him.  This  was  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  of  Utica, 
New  York,  a  lady,  widely  known  to  literary  circles  as  "Fanny  Forester," 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  June,  1846.  Several  new  missionaries  accom- 
panied them,  and  they  arrived  safely  at  Maulmain  in  December. 

A  revolution  having  taken  place  in  Burroah,  Mr.  Judson  removed  to 
Rangoon,  the  only  city  in  the  king's  dominions  where  foreigners  were  per- 
mitted to  reside.  He  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  efficiently  unless 
he  could  obtain  some  countenance  at  Ava,  but  having  no  means  at  his  dia- 
pnsal  to  undertake  the  journey  at  that  time,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  all 
hope  in  that  quarter,  and  go  back  to  Maulmain,  and  to  his  dictionary.  Be- 
side his  literary  tasks,  he  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Burman  Church, 
and  preached  once  on  a  Sabbath.  In  these  pursuits  he  continued  with  his 
wonted  diligence,  till  disease  laid  its  hand  upon  him  in  the  autumn  of 
1849. 

A  severe  told  in  the  month  of  September  was  followed  by  a  fever  that 
prostrated  his  strength.  A  voyage  on  the  coast  and  sea-bathing  at  Amherst 
failed  to  restore  his  wasted  isnergies,  and  he  returned  to  Maulmain  in  a  de- 
clining state.  His  sufferings  were  extreme,  but  his  mind  was  peaceful,  and 
bis  habitual  conversation  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  heaven.  "  The  love 
of  Christ "  was  his  absorbing  theme,  and  love  to  his  brethren  in  Christ  dwelt 
on  his  lips  and  breathed  in  his  constant  prayers.  Though  ready  to  depart, 
if  so  it  should  please  God,  he  yet  longed  to  do  more  for  Burmah, — tc 
finish  the  wearisome  toil  of  literary  investigation,  and  spare  a  few  years  foT 
the  delightful  work  of  preaching  to  the  heathen.  For  this  hia  exhausted 
nature  struggled  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hope  of  recovery  at  Maulmain 
was  lost,  on  the  third  ^f  April,  1850,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  anxious  com- 
panion, whose  feeble  health  forbade  her  to  accompany  him,  and  with  s 
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single  attondant  set  out  on  a  voyage  for  the  lale  of  Bourbon.  The  passage 
down  the  river  was  hIow,  and  he  noarly  sunk  under  the  combined  force  of 
disease  and  the  suffocating  atmosphere.  Once  upon  the  sea  he  revived, 
ftod  the  pilot-boat  bore  back  a  message  full  of  hope.  The  relief  was  nio* 
mentary.  For  three  days  he  endured  indescribable  sufferings  that  extorted 
from  his  lips  the  exclamation,  *'  0  that  I  could  die  at  once,  and  go  directly  to 
Paradise,  where  there  is  no  pain!"  To  the  question  whether  he  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour,  be  quickly  replied,  ''0,  yes;  it  is  aU  rigid,  there! 
I  believe  lie  gives  me  just  so  much  pain  and  suffering  as  is  necestsary  to  fit 
mo  to  die,— to  make  me  submissive  to  his  will."  For  the  last  day  and  a 
half  his  agonies  were  dreadful  to  behold.  In  this  state  he  continued  till  a 
few  minutes  before  the  going  out  of  Fife.  Then  he  was  calm,  and  appa- 
rently free  from  pain.  His  last  words  were  in  remembrance  of  her  from 
whom  he  had  parted  in  so  much  uncertainty  a  few  days  before,  and  a  hur- 
ried direction  for  his  burial.  Then,  gradually  sinking,  he  "fell  asleep"  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  12th,  and  his  mortal  remiuns  were  committed  to  the 
deep,  thence  to  be  raised  incorruptible,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead. 
Smith's  "  History  of  the  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  the  Modem  Missionaty 
Enterprise,"  from  which  much  of  this  sketch  is  derived,  says,  that  Mr. 
Judsou  combined  in  his  experienoe  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  a  missionary 
pioneer,  with  the  ablest  rewards  of  missionary  success.  Often  have  men.  ih 
a  spirit  of  heroic  courage  and  constancy,  struggled  with  the  firsts  and  de- 
parted without  enjoying  the  last  But  he  who  under  cover  of  twilight 
baptized  the  first  Burman  convert,  lived  to  see  twenty -six  church  3S  gath- 
ered with  nearly  five  thousand. communicants,  the  entire  Bible  in  one  ver- 
nacular, and  the  New  Testament  in  others ;  and  the  missions,  by  the  aid 
of  a  regular  native  ministry,  extending  on  every  side.  He  was  not  required 
to  look  for  the  confirmation  of  his  faith  to  promise  and  prophecy  alone,  but 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  in  his  lifetime  a  fullness  of  suoooes  exceeding  his 
fondest  hopes. 
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Austria  is  an  odious  Dame  to  an  American,  for  it  is  associated  with  a 
government  perhaps  the  most  crafty  in  policy ;  the  most  treacherous  in  ad- 
ministration, of  all  the  despotisms  that  claim  authority  "  by  the  Grace  of 
God  and  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  "  to  rule  over  men.  Scarce  one  bright 
spot  in  all  her  course,  scarce  one  magnanimous  act  tb  any  of  her  rulers  can 
be  found  to  relieve  the  di^raceful  page  of  her  annals. 

When  the  Hungarians  attempted  to  throw  off  her  yoke,  the  great  heart 
of  this  nation  beat  in  sympathy  with  that  heroic  people,  and  joy  ran  through 
all  the  land  as  tidings  of  victory  after  victory  over  the  infamous  House  of 
Hapsburg  reached  it  from  across  the  blue  ocean.  It  was  succeeded  by  sor- 
row most  poignant,  when  at  last  it  became  known  that  the  gallant  nation 
had  gone  down,  under  the  combined  armies  of  allied  despots  from  without 
and  by  treachery  from  within — the  sad  history  finally  ending  in  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  her  bravest  generals  after  their  surrender,  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  tyranny  that  spared  not  old  age  in  its  whitening  hairs,  nor 
even  the  maiden  in  her  youthful  beauty. 

It  was  the  intense  interest  of  our  people  in  the  Hungarian  cause, 
which  led  to  the  occurrences  wo  ard  about  to  relate.  They  form  a  part  of 
our  history — aside  events,  it  is  true,  but  "touches"  that  by  their  form  and 
coloring  indicate  character  with  as  much  precision  as  those  affairs  which, 
looming  up  in  great  proportions,  strike  at  the  first  hurrying  glance. 

We  need  never  despair  of  our  own  country  when  her  millions  can  thus  be 
aroused  to  sympathise  in  the  efforts  of  a  gallant  nation  for  freedom ;  for  it 
shows  that  the  spirit  of  Liberty  is  the  first  love  in  American  bosoms,  and 
while  this  is  so,  whatever  disasters  may  befall  can  be  but  temporary  in  tho 
long  years  which  Gh>d  gives  to  the  life  of  nations. 

Co41> 
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▲BBB8T  AND  UIPRIBONMENT  OF  A  TOUNO    AU  ERIC  AN  IS  HUKGABT,   BT  TUB 
OFFICIALS  OP  AUbTBlA.  ' 

Jtut  after  the  great  struggle  of  the  Hungarian  nation  for  independence 
had  dosed  so  di3astrou8ly,  and  a  wail  of  sorrow  was  ascending  from  all  the 
land,  an  American  traveler  entered  their  country  to  learn  by  personal  inter* 
course,  more  of  this  unfortunate  people.  Charles  Loring  Brace  was  a  young 
man  of  education,  then  in  Europe  to  engraft  upon  the  solid  structure  of 
scholastic  culture,  the  graces  of  the  varied  knowledge  that  travel  brings.  He 
found  in  Hungary  all  which,  as  a  republican,  be  had  longed  to  see  on  the  con- 
tinent— "a  nation  educated  practically  for  freedom,  passionately  loving 
it^  ready  to  peril  all  to  gain  it-— a  nation,  too,  of  singularly  generous  and 
manly  character."  No  American  gentlemen  before  had  ever  been  known  to 
have' mingled  in  their  social  life,  and  all  that  had  come  to  us  respecting  that 
distant  people  was  as  uncertain  and  unreliable  as  the  coloring  of  romance. 
His  book,  "  Hungary  in  1851 "  is  a  beautifully  written  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  a  people  of  such  pride  of  nationality  that  no  sponger  indignation  at  an 
unworthy  proposal  can  be  expressed  than  in  the  simple  utterance—"  I  ax 

A  HUNGABIAM  ! " 

Mr.  Brace  entered  Hungary  in  the  spring,  and  at  once  penetrated  to  tlie 
heart  of  the  country.  It  was  just  after  the  first  band  of  exiles  under  Gov- 
ernor Ujhazy,  had  reached  America,  and  he  found  the  few  acts  of  kindness 
from  his  countrymen  to  those  unfortunate  men  keenly  appreciated.  Wher- 
ever it  was  known  that  he  was  an  American,  he  was  welcomed  with  a  pas- 
sionate fervor  that  showed  the  intense  feeling  of  those  people.  "  We  con- 
sider your  countrymen,"  said  they,  "  as  our  friends ;  you  have  given  ns  yont 
sympathy  and  aid,  and  the  time  will  never  come  when  our  homes  will  net 
be  open  to  you."  He  relates  a  touching  instance  of  this  appreciation  which 
occurred  at  a  large  and  refined  dinner  company:  *'  We  had  been  chatting 
pleasantly  at  the  meal,"  says  he,  "  when  suddenly  the  host  arose— a  cour- 
teous and  dignified'  old  man,  with  head  whitened,  and  forehead  furrowed 
by  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his  family,  in  the  Hungarian  cause,  and 
proposed  the  health  of  '  their  American  guest,'  and  accompanied  it  with 
a  speech;  I  cannot  remember  it  exactly,  but  he  spoke  in  deep,  feeling 
tones  of  the  degradation  of  their  country— of  how  much  they  had  hoped 
for  her,  and  how  much  was  lost— of  the  gloomy  future  for  them  and  their 
children,  for  years  to  come.  Then  he  alluded  to  the  exiles — *  Sir/  said  he, 
'when  our  countrymen  were  beggared  and  homeless,  you  Americans  shel- 
tered them — you  have  opened  your  houses  to  them — ^you  have  given  them 
money  and  land — and  most  of  all,  you  have  remembered  that  they  were 
sufferers  in  the  same  cause  with  you — ^you  have  given  them  ycur  tympatKy, 
May  God  bless  you  and  your  country  for  this !  I  am  but  an  humble  Hun- 
garian, but  tell  your  countrymen  from  me,  that  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 
land  who  will  not  open  his  hearth  and  home,  and  all  he  has  to  the  Amer- 
ican stranger,  heUnoi  worthy  to  be  caUed  a  Hungarian  ! ' 

It  watf  the  very  company  which  you  would  expect  no^  to  show  any  signa 
of  feeling ;  pclite,  accomplished,  neariy  all '  people  of  the  world.'  Tet,  wheth- 
er it  was  the  appearance  and  tones  of  the  old  man,  which  seemed  to  speak 
of  the  nameless  sufferings  that  had  beaten  over  him ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
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thonght  of  the  nnhappy  fortunes  of  tbeir  country  and  of  the  homeless  exiles, 
I  could  not  avoid  noticing,  in  tbo  solemn  stillness  after  the  speech,  that  tears 
were  coursing  down  many  a  cheek.  When  would  ever  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dinner-party,  gentle  or  simple,  allow  itself  to  be  caught  away  into  such  an 
indulgence  of  feeling  ?  " 

On  another  occasion,  while  examining  the  buildings  of  the  university  at 
Tiebreczin  in  Inner  Hungary,  he  was  invited  into  one  of  the  halls  where  the 
students  were  about  to  sing  some  national  songs.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received  must  have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  him,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  but  recently  graduated  at  one  of  our  universities — Yale. 
But  htrd  is  his  story: 

"  I  followed  them,  and  quite  unexpectedly  found  myself  in  a  large  con- 
cert-hall, before  a  crowd  of  people,  who  welcomed  me  with  an  Mjenl 
\hurrah!^  which  made  the  walls  ring  again.  At  the  other  end  of  tlie  room 
was  a  full  choir  of  students*  It  appeared  my  friends  wished  to  give  me  a 
little  pleasant  surprise,  and  had  prepared  this  concert  of  the  Hungarian 
music  for  the  purpose.  The  choir,  oompoeed  of  men  and  boys,  was  remark- 
ably well  trained  ;  and  they  evidently  sang  with  an  excitement  and  inter- 
est unusual. 

The  songs  were  mostly  of  Hungary — her  beauty  and  glory,  their  love  and 
devotion  to  her,  and,  with  the  plaintive  tone,  peculiar  to  Hungarian  music, 
•eemed  darkly  forboding  fuAire  calamity  to  her.  Without  doubt^  the  pres- 
ence of  one  from  that  nation  who  had  welcomed  the  Hungarian  exiles,  and 
had  alone  sympathized  with  her  cause,  gave  a  reality  to  their  expressions  of 
feeling,  which  nothing  otherwise  could.  •  And,  as  the  deep  voices  swelled 
and  thrilled  over  the  words  which  spoke  of  tbeir 'beautiful  Fatherland,' 
their  love  unquenchable  for  her,  their  '  hopes  with  her  to  die,'  1  could 
Maroely  restrain  my  tears.  I  seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  Jews  singing '  the 
ttcngs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land.'  And  at  length  as  the  chorus  cf  their  fa* 
Torite  song, 

'  Zu  ddnem  Vaierland  blab  *  To  thy  countiy  remain 

UnenehMtterUeh  treui '  Uoshakingly  true  1 ' 

arose,  and  swelled,  and  was  echoed  again  and  again,  with  passionate  tone 
and  tearful  eye,  from  every  man  and  child  in  the  room,  it  seemed  to  mo 
that  they,  in  this  time  of  their  country's  gloom  and  misfortune,  were  send- 
ing forth  by  the  stranger,  to  other  lands,  their  vows  of  unshaken  fidelity 
and  love. 

Nearly  all  the  Hungarian  airs  open  in  a  low,  plaintive  measure,  and  grad- 
ually increase  in  force  and  wildness  as  they  go  on.  This  plaintive  tone 
through  nearly  all  the  Hungarian  music,  and  even  in  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  it  first  strikes  upon  the  ear  of  the  stranger,  is  very  remarkable.  I 
have  often  sat*  listening  in  the  drawing-rooms,  to  the  songs  or  the  conversa- 
tion, and  wondered  whether  there  was  not  something  ominou»-~prophetio^ 
of  tho  future  of  the  nation,  in  this  tone  of  sadness  so  peculiar  to  the  Hun- 
garian. It  is  very  strange  and  interesting  to  the  traveler,  everywhere  in 
Hungary,  to  observe  how  these  national  songs  are  remembered  and  sung 
In  many  places  they  are  forbidden,  but  the  people  will  sing  them.  I  re- 
member that  in  one  family  I  heard  a  young  lady  sing  one  of  these  songi 
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with  BBch  an  extreme  enthiuiaBm,  thai  I  had  apprehemions  for  a  little  while 
she  vras  hecoming  intofiA, 

Among  the  airs  which  I  heard  at  this  concert^  some  of  ihe  best  were 
oonnocted  with  the  most  unmeaning  words.  There  is  one  celebrated  air, 
with  a  singularly  beaatiful  though  somewhat  monotonous  ralnin,  beginning 

'  Hortobagy  pnxta  ' 

where  the  only  idea  which  I  could  find  conveyed  was 

'  Over  the  prairie 
Over  the  prairie 

Blows  the  wind  I ' 

The  life  on  the  puEta8»  or  pndriee,.  and  the  adventures-  and  loves  p(  the 
CtikoMea,  or  half-wild  cattle-drivers  upon  them,  seemed  to  form  one  of  the 
most  favorite  themes  in  these  airs. 

After  the  oonoert  was  over,  I  expressed  my  thanks,  and  turned  to  go  out» 
when  I  found  a  long  lane  opened  in  the  crowd,  through  which  I  passed,  un- 
der vociferous  Effena,  looking  as  meekly  as  a  modest  man  could  at  such  an 
unexpected  reception." 

In  another  place  he  says, 

''I  had  received  a  beautiful  note  in  Bngiuh  from  a  lady  this  morning;  re- 
questing me  to  call  upon  her,  as  she  'wished' to  know  one  of  that  noble 
nation  who  sheltered  the  exiles  from  Hungary.'  I  called  and  she  addressed 
me  at  once  in  English.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  with  character- 
istic Hungarian  eloquence  of  tone  she  burst  forth,  '  Did  you  know  it^  sir  ? 
We  meant  to  have  a  republic  like  yours.  Gdrgey  was  our  Arnold.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  him,  we  should  havi*  been  free.  O,  if  you  could  have 
seen  our  armies  as  they  marched  through  h<^re  I  How  proud  they  were, 
how  hopeful  and  strong  I  And  now  they  are  gone !  But  they  were  ready, 
and  no  one  feared  to  die  for  his  country.  And  to  think  it  was  all  for 
nothing!'" 

The  intense  manner  in  which  this  lady  expressed  herself  indicated  but 
the  depth  of  the  national  depression  at  their  great  misfortune..  It  was 
shown  in  various  ways. 

"  I  have  been  in,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  **  a  most  sensible  and  cultivated  family, 
where  all  the  ladies  were  dre$sed  in  hlack  for  thoir  country,  and  where  they 
wore  small  iron  bracelets — almost  as  heavy  as  handcuffs — on  their  wrists,  in 
memory  of  the  solitary  prisoners  of  Arad  and  Temeswer.  I  have  seen,  too, 
often  .in  Hungary,  bits  of  the  bbooms  with  which  Haynou  was  beaten, 
brought  over  by  some  one,  put  up  in  handsome  gold  settings,  and  worn  as 
pins  by  the  ladies !  And  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  conntry  without 
the  little  bracelets  worked  by  the  Hungarian  prisoners,  and  marked  with  the 
first  letters  of  the  names  of  the  Generals  who  were  executed  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  in  this  way— •?.  V.  D.  T.  N.  A.  K  L.  8.'— which  can  'also  be  read, 
*Panonma  Vergisst  Deinm  Tod  Nie;  Als  Klager  Leben  Sie!*  (Hungary  for- 
gets thy  death  never  t  As  accusers  they  shall  live !)  It  is  a  penal  offense, 
by  the  way,  wearing  these  now.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  of  the 
cool  Anglo-Saxon  blood  to  credit  the  instances  I  met  with  constantly  hero 
of  this  intensity  of  feeling,  on  political  matters.    It  is  well  known  that  al 
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tbe  treacheroiu  surrender  at  Yiligos,  many  of  the  private  soldiera  shot  tbem- 
selvea  through  the  brain  in  the  bitterness  of  their  despair.  The  numher 
of  casdB  of  insanity  after  the  Austrian  victory,  beginning  with  that  of  one 
of  their  most  lamented  and  distinguished  leaders, .  would  bo  incredible. 
The  almost  dramatic  coolness  and  bravery  with  which  the  Hungarians  died 
DC  the  scaffold  and  the  gallows,  after  this  late  Revolution,  would  hardly  be 
credible.  There  were  saveral  instances  of  insanity  previous  to  the  exocu- 
tion,  but  not  a  solitary  one  of  fear  during  them.  Many  went  forth  before 
the  file  of  soldiers,  with  a  cigar  in  their  month.  One  of  the  bravest  of 
the  thirteen  generals  shot  at  Arad,  was  reserved  to  the  last,  while,  the 
others  were  executed.  *Iwa3  always  first  in  the  attack^*  said  he,  ^why  am 
Ihutheref*" 

Without  further  preliminaries  we  pass  over  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Brace.  This  octourred  at  the  city  of  Gros 
Wardein,  oiSe  of  the  great  military  stations  for  the  Austrians  in  Hungary. 
On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  taking  dinner  with  a  friend  in  the  dining 
room  of  a  hotel,  when  the  latter,  perhaps  to  show  that  he  had  an  American 
as  an  ac^juaintanoe,  asked  Mr.  Brace  about  Ujhazy's  Hungarian  colony  in 
Iowa.  The  latter  answered  in  a  general  way,  and  rather  avoided  conver- 
sation  from  a  kind  of  mistrust  of  two  men  who  sat  at  the  table.  The  next 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  conversation  at  a  dinner  party,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  little  gentleman  in  black  followed  by  a  gem 
d^arme.  The  small  gentleman  announced  himself  as  the  "  Chief  of  Police," 
with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  and  the  examination  of  his  papers,  on  the 
chaige  of  his  having  **Pn)damaHone!** 

The  gene  tParme  first  took  him  to  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom  ho 
was  stopping,  where  he  found  a  sentinel  already  stationed,  and  all  his 
writing  and  books  collected  for  the  examination  of  the  police.  From  the 
gens  d^arme  he  learned  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  him  within  six 
hours  of  his  arrival,  and  that  he  had  been  searching  for  him  from  that  time. 
The  soldier  finally  drove  him  to  an  old  castle  outside  of  the  city,  used  as  a 
|jison. 

'*As  we  rode  through  the*  heavy  old  arched  gateway,"  says  Mr.  Brace, 
**into  the  court  withiq,  I  looked  around  curiously  at  the  grim  walls,  and 
could  not  but  feel  a  momentary  heart-sinking,  when  I  remembered  how  far 
I  was  from  friend  or  aid,  and  how  many  a  hopeful  man  had  entered  such 
a  prisofi  in  the  Austrian  states,  never  to  oomo  forth  again." 

On  his  entrance  the  officer  asked .  why  he  was  there.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea,"  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  because  J  am  an  American."  The 
officer  then  thoroughly  searched  him,  taking  from  him  all  his  money,  every 
scrap  of  paper,  and  leaving  him  only  his  watch  and  toothpick,  and  then  he 
was  ccnducted  to  a  miserably  lighted,  dirty  cell,  in  which  was  a  common 
Honved,  convicted  of  carrying  a  false  pass,  and  a  tailor  imprisoned  for  pos* 
sessing  a  concealed  weapon.  To  his  remonstrance  against  such  quarters, 
the  officer  replied  that  it  was  according  to  orders,  and  that  it  would  be  '*a 
part  of  his  experience  as  a  traveler,"  and  then  bade  him  Oute  KacJU! 

In  a  few  moments  a  friendly  voice  called  through  the  key-hole  of  the  ad- 
joining  room,  begging  him,  "  not  to  be  Hue,  for  i^^as  always  hard  at  first." 
Mr.  Brace  slept  littl^  that  night.    At  one  time  he  thought  it  all  a  mis* 
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Uke,  and  that  bo  should  be  released  the  next  day ;  theo  again,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  there  was  a  deliberate  intention  to  treat  him  as  a  common  crim- 
inal, and  he  felt  how  completely  he  was  in  their  power.  His  great  con* 
tolalicn  was  that  not  the  slightest  word  or  writing  of  a  treasonable  character 
could  be  brought  against  him.  The  next  day  he  was  oondncted  by  two 
soldien  with  fixed  bayonets  to  a  conrt  in  the  room  below,  coropria^g  'cmr 
military  ofiicers  and  a  clerk,  with  eight  soldiers  as  a  guard.  He  waa  greeted 
politely,  and  a  sharp,  keen-eyed  man  "  commenced  the  examination  in  the 
bland  way  peculiar  to  Austrian  officers ; ."  and  we  add,  so  peculiar  to  crafty 
men  the  world  over.  He  was  fint  asked  his  name,  that  of  his  father,  hii 
profession,  birth-place,  eta  Connecticut,  the  name  of  his  native  state,  oc- 
casioned some  delay  to  the  clerk  in  writing.  To  the  inquiry,  **  what  are  youi 
objects  in  Hungary  ?  "  he  frankly  replied,  "  as  a  traveler  to  study  the  ohar^ 
acter  and  roannen  of  the  people,  and  to  investigate  the  old  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country."  But  he  found  that  ho  had  erred  in  his  candor,  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  heartless  inquisitor  who  was  determined  to  con- 
vict him  of  crime.  "  We  do  not  believe  you,"  said  he,  "  we  know  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Americans  with  the  revolutionists  here.  You  are  the  first  that 
has  ever  been,  in  the  land.  We  can  prove  that  you  are  in  a  wide  conspir- 
acy. We  understand  this  route  of  travel  and  these  many  acquaintances. 
There  is  a  wide  complot  here.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  plots  for 
many  years.  I  see  your  object.  Speak  out  plainly  and  con/ess !  "  Mr. 
Brace  was  startled  at  such  a  perveraion  of  justice  ;  but,  putting  on  an  indif- 
ferent face,  he  replied  he  did  not  believe  he  had  any  such  proofs,  and  that 
he  did  not  recollect  a  single  acquaintance  who  had  a  relation  in  America. 

Questions  of  the  most  searching  kind  were  put  to  him  as  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hungarian  emigrants.  Laickily  the  name  of  Genu  Gaeta  was 
the  only  one  of  importance  he  recollected.  He  had  met  him  at  Hambur]^ 
where  he  gave  him  a  note  of  introduction  to  a  friend  in  Hungary,  a  govern- 
ment officer,  which,  although  it  simply  said,  "  the  Herr  Von  Gsetz  intn>« 
duces  Mr.  Brace  to  his  friend  Mr.  S.  of  Pesth,"  vas  pounced  upon  by  the  ex- 
amining Major  or  Auditor  with  the  greatest  avidity,  who  asserted  that  some 
plot  waa  hidden  under  this  introduction,  and  tllat  his  only  hope  was  in  con- 
fession. Mr.  Brace  smiled  at  this  perversion ;  but^  he  was  far  from  easy. 
He  felt  as  if  he  was  getting  entangled  in  meshes  from  which  he  could  not 
escape,  that  the  auditor  might  have  suborned  witnesses  against  him,  and  he 
remembered  how  utterly  helpless  he  was.  The  memory  of  all  the  terrible 
stories  he  had  read  of  Spanish  Inquisitions  came  over  him,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  the  examination  carefully  and  man- 
fully. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  seen  Ujhaay  in  the  streets  of  New  Tork,  and  al- 
though he  had  never  spoken  to  him,  the  auditor  returned  to  the  aubjoct 
again  and  again,  urging  him  to  speak  out,  openly  and  frankly.  <'  What  i« 
your  agreement  with  Ujhazy,  and  where  are  your  letters  from  him  T*  The 
auditor  would  take  no  denial,  until  Mr.  Brace  closed  the  subject  by  a  eon- 
tinned  reiteration,  asked  him  for  his  proofs,  and  ended  by  declaring,  '*  if  he 
knew  him,  and  every  Hungarian  emigrant  in  America,  it  was  no  evidence  of 
conspiracy." 

In  Mr.  Brace's  luggage  waa  found  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1848,  called 
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^HuDgary's  Good  Bight/'  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  Hae  in  Latin— "0,  ye 
who  have  too  sorely  suffered,  CK)d  shall  at  length  bring  an  end  to  this,  too  1  ** 

**  Over  this  the  auditor  declaimed  with  great  vehemenice.  This  pamphlet 
showed  my  cursed  revolntionary  sentiments.  'These  are  the  things  which 
you  scatter  among  the  people.  Look  at  this  line,  sirl  Qod  will  end  the 
safferings  of  the  Hungarians !  What  does  that  mean  ?  Cbd  will  bring  aid 
perhaps  from  others ! ' 

I  smiled  at  such  a  storm  over  a  quotation,  and  told  him  I  had  never  ob- 
served the  line  before.  He  would  notice  it  was  not  in  my  handwriting. 
Still  I  could  not  see  anything  very  treasonable  in  it 

*  It  proves  nothing.  I  have  been  collecting  documents  from  all  sides,  and 
this  is  one.  I  can  prove  from  Vienna,  that  when  there,  I  read  works  on  the 
other  side.  Besides,  even  if  it  showed  my  political  sentlmeuts,  it  does  not 
at  all  prove  I  am  in  a  revolutionary  complot  And  fnrtheimore,  old  revolu- 
tionary pamphlets,  which  no  one  roads  now  except  the  historical  investiga- 
tor, are  the  very  last  things  an  emi$$ary  would  carry  about  with  him.  If  it 
was  a  modem,  exciting  brw^ure,  or  a  proclamation,  it  would  be  different ; 
hat  ihur 

*  The  reading  works  on  the  other  side  was  only  natural  in  an  educate^ 
man,'  said  he. 

I  then  ventured  to  ask,  'What  would  noi  be  suspicious  in  an  American  in 
the  view  of  the  Austrian  authorities  ?  It  was  '  suspicious '  to  visit  men  of 
the  Hungarian  party,  and  only  a  'sham '  to  visit  those  of  the  other.  It  was 
*  revolutionary'  if  one  read  books  on  one  side,  and  proved  nothing  good  if 
one  read  them  on  the  other.' 

'  I  am  not  here  to  argue,'  was  the  reply." 

Even  the  slightest  thing  which  the  auditor  could  find  to  make  out  a  case 
against  him  was  eagerly  grasped  at,  and  the  Uand  manner  of  the  man 
changed  at  the  self-possession  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  replies  of  our 
young  countryman.  At  one  moment  ^e  bullied,  at  another  perverted  his 
language,  then  drew  him  out  in  hopes  that  he  might  in  some  way  fasten  a 
conspiracy  upon  him. 

The  examination  lasted  six  hours,  at  the  close  of  which  the  auditor  read 
the  accusation  against  him,  nearly  in  these  words : 

"  You  are  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Verein  (Union),  and  employed  by 
the  Committee,  and  an  agent  of  Ujhazy  and  OMts,  here  in  Hungary,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  Bevolutionary  movements  I " 

"  As  it  appeared  later,  the  only  posmble  evidence  which  they  had  for  this 
charge,  besides  what  is  mentioned  above,  were  the  words  I  had  uttered  in 
the  hotel.  The  two  men  opposite  us  at  table  were  members  of  the  secret 
police,  and  had  reported  immediately  that  then  was  an  American  in  the 
city  who  'spoke  as  if  acquainted  with  Ujhazy.' 

After  the  charge  was  read,  I  was  conducted  back  to  my  prison*room,  by 
the  provost  and  two  soldiers,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  first  cell  I  heard 
the  prisoners  ask  him, '  WiU  he  he  mprieened  f '  *Gam  beeUmeiU  ! '  ('Without 
a  doubt ')  was  the  reply.  With  this  consolation  was  I  locked  in  for  the 
second  night. 

In  an  Austrian  prison— and  almost  sentenced !  I  threw  myself  on  the 
dhiy  bed,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  all  real.  It  half  seemed  as  if  it 
35 
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moat  be  a  dnani*  It  all  looked  liopeleM  enough.  I  knew  thej  would  \m 
yeiy  glad  to  eentonee  an  *  Americes.'  And  who  could  ever  know  ot  hear 
of  my  being  there  ?  I4  oeme  over  me  at  if  all  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
theae  Anetrian  daageone  and  lecrei  inquiaitione  was  true — and  true  for  mi, 
Ptehape  fli^  LiVB— all  that  I  had  wished  and  hoped  for— all  that  I  had 
been  piepaiing  Ibr—was  to  ead  here^  to  cloae  in  thia  mean,  miaerable  wa  j. 
I  might  die  openly  without  much  fear— but  to  be  atifled  in  a  dark  hole  in 
thk  naaner  1  I  thought,  too^  of  a  long  impiiaonmenw-that  I  ahould  be 
lotting  hen  the  beat  yeara  of  my  life.  And  there  caoM  over  me  a  picture 
of  myaelf  returning  homoi  rheumatic^  broken  in  health— thoee  I  loved, 
dead,  and  all  I  knew,  Ibcgetting  »e^  and  all  my  plana  for  life,  utterly  ruined. 
Then  it  aeemed  to  me  my  reaaon  would  not  bear  thi%  and  I  remembered 
the  young  Hungarian,  who  had  come  out  from  thia  very  priaon  after  three 
yean,  a  hmatkf  and  I  felt  aure  one  year  would  do  the  aame  for  me. 

In  the  midat  of  my  refleetiona  a  Toice  called  me  to  the  key-hole  of  the 
next  room««-the  aame  friendly  voice  which  I  had  heaid  on  my  fint  night. 

^  Friend !    Are  you  gloomy  ? ' 

'No,'aaidI,  *  not  at  all' 

«How  doea  it  ataad  with  your  caae?' 

'  Bad— though  it  is  all  auapicion — no  piooia  1' 

*  Friend,  do  you  not  know  the  Houae  of  Auatria  naeda  vo  proof? '  Aia- 
jNCM  ft  enoii^  / ' 

After  aome  fuither  talk,  I  laid  myaelf  down  again  to  try  to  aleepi  A  . 
deep,  burning  aenae  of  indignation  at  auch  injuatioe  aettled  upon  me.  The 
noble  aympathiea  of  my  countrymen  were  to  be  revenged  ao  meanly  on  me ! 
Thia  waa  Auatrian  reprisal !  I  felt  glad  within  me  that,  if  I  muat  auffer, 
I  could  auffer  for  auch  reaaoaa.  And  I  waa  atrong  in  the  conaciooanam  of 
the  aympathy  of  a  great  nation  if  ai|y  act  of  injuatioe  or  violenoe  ahould  be 
performed  againat  me.  There  aroae,  too^  aa  ia  natural  under  aooh  an  unpro- 
voked wrong,  a  dogged  determination  to  reaiat— and,  whatever  earner  to  fight 
out  the  matter  atep  by  atep.  And  why  ahould  I  heaitate  to  aay,  that  the 
trust  in  Ohb  above  courts  and  nations,  an<^above  thia  oppraaaioB  of  men, 
grew  that  night  more  calm  and  atrong  within  me.  Though  I  had  not  alepl 
a  moment^  the  morning's  light  aeemed  to  bring  hope  again,  and  I  roee  the 
next  day  quite  cheerfully." 

Mr.  Brace  sAw  that  hia  only  hope  for  liberation  waa  in  aending  newa  of 
his  arrest  to  our  Embaaay  at  Vienna,  ao  he  managed  to  bribe  a  aervant  to 
bring  him  paper  and  ink,  and  be  wrete  two  letten^^one  to  a  friend  in  Hun- 
gary, under  a  disguised  name,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Schwarz,  our  oonaul  in 
Vienna,  giving  the  full  particnlaii,  and  calling  for  aid.  He  did  not  dare  to 
Write  to  Mr.  McGurdy,  our  miniater  at  the  Auatrian  courts  fearing  that  hia 
name  would  attract  auspicion.  These  letters  he  sent  out  to  be  pealed  by  a 
discharged  prisoner  who  concealed  them,  in  the  lining  of  his  boota.  Not 
thinking  this  enough,  he  got  another  prisoner  who  waa  about  to  be  liberated 
interested,  who  promiaed  to  do  all  he  could  for  him  in  Vienna.  He  waa  a 
Catholic  prieat,  a  whole-aouled  fellow,  who  enlivened  the  whole  priao&  by 
hia  merriment    Saya  Brace, 

**  Ho  waa  too  old  '  a  bird,'  however,  to  take  any  papera  from  me,  foi;  of 
ooorae,  as  all  the  otheni  he  believed  I  waa  'deeply  in,'  aome  ailair.    Ha 
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Mid  be  bad  been  searcbed  twenty-five  times  for  revolutionary  papen,  and 
be  should  be  caatious  bow  be  risked  anything  again.  I  gave  bim  McCur- 
dy's  name  and  address,  and  be  wrote  them  backward,  and  in  cypher,  in  bii 
note-book.  The  way  in  which  be  kept  up  the  conversation  with  me  was 
cbaracteristie.  As  we  stood  in  the  ball,  in  the  morning,  he  would  walk 
about  piously  reading  from  bis  prayer-book,  and  every  time  be  passed  me 

'What  did  you  say  is  his  name  ? — (in  louder  tones  from  the  book),  0^ 
Maria  beatisaime  I  * 

Then  again,  as  he  came  back, '  Ora  pro  nobis !  Mae  Curdy^  did  you  say  ? 
Oh  holdsdigtU!  segn  et  uru  I     Oh  sanctismme,* "  ect. 

In  a  few  days  Brace  was  allowed,  to  walk  out  for  an  hour  in  the  day  with 
other  prisoners.  Many  a  curious  look  was  fixed  upon  him  from  every  part 
of  the  barracks  as  the  American  shut  up  there  in  that  distant  prison. 

"  I  often,"  said  he,  "  used  to  slip  by  the  sentinel,  and  go  to  one  window 
which  but  few  knew  of.  It  commanded  a  view  of  the  windows  of  a  fellow- 
prisoner  whose  fate  deeply  interested  me.  The  unfortunate  was  a  young 
lady — a  countess — from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Hungary,  a  family  long 
distinguished  in  its  history,  the  Teleex.  She  bad  been  arrested  a  short 
time  before  I  was,  on  a  similar  charge,  of  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
Hungarian  Emigration,  and  beside  with  MazainL  The  arrest  bad  mad9 
great  noise  in  Hungary,  and  I  had  often  beard  of  it  How  little  I  bad  ever 
thought  of  sharing  the  same  pnaon  with  her !  One  of  her  friends  supposed 
we  were  in  the  same  conspiracy,  and  bad  told  me  of  this  window.  I  made 
many  attempts  to  oommunicate  with  her,  hoping  to  be  able  to  assist  her 
when  without ;  but^  somehow,  I  oould  never  .catch  her  eye.  She  used  often 
to  come  to  the  window,  to  tend  the  few  plants  she  had  there,,  or  to  gaze 
longingly  out  on  the  distant  landscapes.  Poor  lady  I  It  seemed  to  me 
she  j^ew  paler  every  day.  It  was  very  sad ;  so  young  and  beautiful-^witb 
wonderful  accomplishments,  and  a  noble  heart— to  spend  her  fresh,  young 
years  in  that  heart-crushing  place !  At  first,  she  used  to  have  a  lively, 
young  girl  running  by  her  side — a  maid-servant  of  extrsordinary  genius, 
and  accused  of  being  engaged  in  the  fume  plot  with  herself,  though  only 
iwelm  years  old!  But  afterward,  with  a  truly  Austrian  refinement  of  cru- 
elty, they  were  separated,  and  the  child  was  confined  by  herself  in  the  city. 
The  auditor  said  of  the  little  giri,  after  the  trial,  '  JS  is  horrilde!  Sie  es6 
verdorben  vcm  grand  tmd  bodeh  J  She  is  contaminated  from  the  very  root  and 
core  !  *  Or,  in  other  words,  young  as  she  was,  she  was  a  thorough  republican 
and  a  downright  hater  of  tyranny.  I  had  good  information  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  learned  that  the  defense  of  the  countess  on  her  trial  was 
most  heroic  and  patriotic.  She  met  the  abuse  and  cunning  of  the  auditorf 
with  a  spirit  and  dignity  which  even  abashed  bim.  And  I  know  that  in 
private  she  expressed  herself  ready  to  go  through  with  any  length  of  im- 
prisonment if  she  could  only  help  her  unhappy  country.  Whether  she 
was  guilty  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  from  my  own  experience  of  Austrian 
courts,  I  should  think  it  not  in  the  least  improbable  she  was  another  victim 
tc  tbeir  infernal  system.  She  often  inquired  after  the  fate  of  the  American 
so  strangely  arrested  in  the  midst  of  Hungary ;  but  we  never  succeeded  in 
changing  a  word."  She  was  afterward  sentenced  by  court-martial  to 
twenty  years  imprisonment. 
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Th«  •tamination  of  Mr.  Brace  wm  oontiDaed  at  intenrals.  "It  ib  diflS- 
oalt^"  says  he,  ''to  oooTey  the  InquisiHon-like  tone  of  them  all — the  petty 
triclESi  the  attempts  to  entangle,  the  means  used  to  force  a  confession.  For 
instance,  one  morning  as  I  entered  the  court-room,  the  aaditor  tamed  c^er 
my  papers  in  a  careless  way,  and  ssked,  half  anoonseiously,  "  Where  is  thai 
letter  from  UJhaay  ? "  I  rose  np  in  indignation  at  snch  a  mean  device  t 
'  Sir,  you  know  that  I  hare  told  yon  again  and  again,  I  have  no  acquaintanoa 
witfi  UJhaiy !'     'Oh,  I  heg  year  pardon,  I  mean  that  letter  from  CzeU.** 

When  his  last  trial  came  on,  they  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  uige. 
The  remarks  which  he  then  made,  he  thought  undoubtedly  injured  him 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  trial.  Still  they  were  not  uttered  without 
consideration.  In  his  narratiye,  he  says,  "  Thus  far,  I  had  answered  their 
accusations  point  by  point,  not  going  into  anything  irrelevant,  and  avoiding 
carefully  all  personalities,  so  that  their  case  might  stand  as  bad  as  possible 
before  the  world.  But  through  it  all,  without  our  directly  saying  anything 
about  it,  there  was  underlying  always  a  reference  to  the  two  diffierent  prin- 
ciples of  gotemment^  They  had  caught  a  republican  in  the  midst  of 
Hungary.  They  suspect  him  of  trying  to  diffuse  republican  sentiments — 
though  they  accuse  him  of  offenses  against  their  laws.  He  defends  himself 
on  their  own  grounds,  and  shows  his  innocence.  This,  legally,  was  enongh. 
But  I  could  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  man,  or  of  the  great  principles  which 
I,  as  one  individual  of  our  nation,  might  represent  to  leave  the  case  ao.  I 
was  here,  indeed,  alone,  and  in  their  power,  but  I  could  not  slip  out,  with- 
out one  word  before  this  dark  and  secret  tribunal,  for  that  cause  which  they 
had  so  constantly  sneered  at  in  this  trial,  and  which  is  to  me^  if  I  know 
myself,  more  than  life. 

'  Sir,'  said  I, '  the  question  thus  far,  in  this  trial,  has  not  been  what  my 
personal  political  feelings  are,  but  what  these  writiDgai,  found  upon  me 
prove.  On  this  ground  I  have  answered  and  defended  myself.  But  I  cannot 
let  this  trial  be  tetminated  without  declaring  before  this  court,  what  my 
political  sentiments  are.  I  am  from  heart  and  soul  a  r^ubHeem — an 
American— and  I  have  been  in  no  land  in  which  I  have  not  been  proud  of 
those  names  1  We  have  seen  in  our  country  the  wonderful  results  of  self- 
government,  and  I  would  here,  as  everywhere,  confess  myself  most  heartily 
and  fully  to  that  principle.  At  the  same  time,  1  wish  you  to  remember  our 
countrymen  never  feel  themselves  compelled  to  swear  to  a  revolution 
because  It  is  a  revolution.  They  must  know  first  that  it  seeks  for  right,  and 
justice,  and  true  equality.  Although  holding  these  republican  views,  it  is 
due  to  myself  to  say  that  never,  since  I  have  been  in  Austria,  have  I  ex- 
pressed them  in  public,  and  not  often  in  private.  ...  My  actions  have 
been  open  and  public— never  in  any  degree  like  those  of  a  conspirator  or 
emissary.  I  have  visited  many  public  men  of  different  parties,  and  have 
b^en  in  public  places  often.  Tet,  with  all  this,  while  observing  every  law 
of  your  country,  I  have  been  arrested,  and .' 

'Altogether  superfluous,  sirt  Altogether  irrelevant!'  interrupted  the 
auditor,  with  a  disturbed  shrug  of  his  shoulders — and  rising  indignantly— 
'Tou  have  said  quite  enongh,  sir !  We  see  what  you  are !'  looking  at  the 
president    'Strange  that  he  should  have  been  admitted  into  the  country  !* 

'  Yeiy  atrange  P  said  the  president,  frowning  angrily. 
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At  length,  after  somo  three  weeke  of  this,  I  was  snmmotied  one  day 
before  the  court,  and  the  auditor  met  me,  with  his  most  oonciliating  manner, 
and  s^d,  'I  have  good  news  for  you!'  handing  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M'Cordj.  I  was  obliged  to  break  the  seal  before  the  ooart,  and  allow  them 
to  read  it  first  But  as  it  was  English,  and  the  president  only  knew  a  few 
words,  they  at  length  permitted  me  to  read  it  aloud  in  German,  before  the 
eourt,  which  I  did  with  great  gusto  ! 

If  any  one  of  my  readers  will  imagine  himself  shut  up  for  weeks  in  a 
lemote,  foreign  prison,  not  knowing,  all  the  while,  whether  be  was  to  be 
iuprisoned  for  life,  or  to  be  summarily  shot  by  a  '  drumhead  court-martial  '— 
treated  throughout  like  a  worthless  criminal,  then  if  he  will  suppose  himself 
suddenly  receiving  a  letter  from  the  representative  of  a  mighty  nation,  th9 
only  man  who  possibly  could  help  him — a  letter  at  once  friendly,  and  bold^ 
and  manly — ^he  will  get  some  faint  idea  of  my  feelings,  as  I  read  Mr. 
M'Gurdy's  letter  to  the  court  on  this  occasion.  I  felt  safe  again.  I  felt 
that  the  representative  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men  was  speaking  for  me, 
and  in  a  way  which  must  be  heard. 

The  letter  had  been  detained  some  ten  days  after  the  time  in  which  it 
ought  to  have  reached  me.  It  began  with  an  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
my  behalf.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  events  he  applied  directly,  by 
fetter,  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  and  then  personally  enforced  his  demand  for 
my  immediate  release.  He  had  received  favorable  assurances,  and  should  not 
intermit  a  moment  his  efforts,  eta  Then  followed  this  passage,  which  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  read  to  the  man  who  had  treated  me  as  an  impostor,  and 
bullied  me  so  long ;  '  As  I  am  perfeotly  convinced  you  can  have  been  guilty 
of  no  offense,  and  as  the  Austrian  government  can  have  no  motive  or  incli- 
Bation  to  create  a  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  ours,  I  expect  your  imme- 
diate release.'  And  then,  after  some  further  friendly  words,  the  closing 
passage :  '  Bvery  motive-^friendship  for  you,  respect  for  your  family,  a 
regard  jar  the  rights  and  honors  of  our  eounirg,  impel  me  to  spare  no  efforts  in 
your  behalf.' 

The  auditor  looked  positively  uncomfortable  as  I  read  out  that  last,  with 
all  proper  emphasis..  It  had  begun  to  enter  his  head  that  shutting  up  an 
American  citizen  for  a  month  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  on  suspicion,  might 
not  be  considered  at  all  as  a  trifling  matter  by  the  American  people. 

When  I  came  up-stairs  again,  a  crowd  of  the  prisoners  gathered  eagerly 
•round  me,  and  I  read  the  letter  in  full  to  them.  They  oould  not  restrain 
their  delight,  and  at  the  close  there  was  an  enthusiastic  Kljen  M'Curdy  I 
which  made  the  old  walls  ring  again." 

*'  From  the  extraordinary  sympathy,"  continues  Mr.  Brace,  "  in  the  town, 
and  among  all  the  Hungarians  for  my  case,  I  obtained  very  good  information 
of  all  their  measures.  I  knew  that  they  were  alarmed  at  certain  proceedings 
(I  aappoaed,  of  Mr.  M'GurdyX  in  Vienna,  and  that  their  great  object  wa^  to 
fix  something  upon  me,  so  that  they  could  still  hold  me.  There  was  a 
report  for  a  time  among  the  prisonen  that  they  would  use  violence,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  troublesome  testimony  afterward.  I  never  credited  it^ 
Aowever.  I  knew  that  the  murder  of  an  American  eHizen^  under  such  oir« 
camstanees,  woold  be  the  signal  of  a  storm,  which  would  scatter  this  hoaiy 
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old  moDarchy  of  oppression  to  the  winds.  And  they  must  be  clear-ngfated 
enough  to  see  it" 

After  this  he  foand  himself  better  treated.  Thirty  days  had  passed  in 
prison,  when  one  afternoon  he  was  inrnmoned  before  the  conrt,  bnt  thn 
time  without  a  soldier.  This  he  understood  at  once,  and  as  he  imtered  ths 
officers  rose,  bowed,  and  then  announced  that  he  was  free.  He  went  bad^ 
to  the  prison  to  bid  farewell  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  most  of  whom  wers 
fonfined  for  rebellious  acts  a^inat  Austria.  "  Tell  our  countrymen,"  said 
one,  '*  whererer  you  meet  them,  in  your  fatherland  or  in  Europe,  that  we 
are  waiting  for  them  !  They  are  the  happy  ones !  They  are  free !  We, 
in  the  prisons,  or  anywnere  in  this  land,  are  th§  ttavea!  But  tell  them 
never  to  forget  their  country ! "  Then  with  a  regret  which  he  had  never 
expected  to  feel  at  leaving  a  Hungarian  prison,  they  embraced  each  other. 

Among  these  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  from  the  neighborhood,  an 
eloquenf  preacher — a  "senior"  who  had  presided  over  some  twenty 
churcheSb  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  natural  dignity.  Like  the  clergy- 
man in  our  revolution,  he  had  preached  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Auslrian 
government,  and  when  words  were  of  no  more  avail,  he  had  Joined  the 
ranks  as  a  common  soldier.  The  Austrians  had  sentenced  him  to  the 
gallows,  but  the  sentence  was  not,  for  some  unknown  reason,  executed.  He 
had  talked  much  with  Mr.  Brace  about  America,  and  bad  declared  that  if 
he  should  be  freed  he  never  would  remain  in  Hungary.  He  never  could 
live  in  a  land  where  he  would  be  a  dttve;  but  he  would  go  to  America, 
where  he  should  be  happy,  and  healthy,  and  could  work  in  the  grmad 
again.  "  Though  a  man  unaccustomed,"  says  Mr.  Brsce,  **  to  express  hie  feel- 
ings, he  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly ;  hia  firm 
face  working  in  uncontrollable  emotion.  Poor  man !  I  know  how  he  felt 
It  was  like  a  glimpse  for  a  moment  of  the  f^  land,  whi<^  he  had  dreamed 
of,  for  Hungary  and  himself,  and  then  all  to  be  darkness  again." 

Mr.  Brace  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  orders  for  his  arrest  had  come 
from  Vienna,  and  it  could  only  be  explained  as  a  reprisal  for  American 
sympathy  for  Hungary,  or  as  the  usual  Austrian  suspicion  of  an  American. 
The  testimony  showed  that  it  did  not  arise  frou)  any  proceedinga  of  his 
witiwn  Hungary,  for  his  most  suspicious  acts  in  the  country,  his  visits  to 
certain  disaffected  villages  were  unknown  to  the  Austrian  Court. 

Mr.  Brace  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  military  officer  and  conducted  to 
Pesth,  the  capital  of  the  country,  a  few  hours  travel  from  Vienna,  whither 
he  started  with  his  own  passport  He  called  on  Mr.  M'Gurdy  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  fear  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  of  their  courta,  and 
nobody  be  the  wiser  for  it 

**  I  need  not  say,"  says  he,  "  that  my  meeting  with  Mr.  M'Ourdy  was 
most  Joyful.  We  had  of  course  much  to  review  and  examine  in  the  caseL 
When  this  correspondence  is  finally  published,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
Mr.  M'Curdy's  notes,  so  spirited  and  vigorous,  do  not  contrast  very  favor- 
ably with  the  long-winded,  indefinite  epistles  of  the  Autftrians.  They  are 
words  strong  and  direct,  and  are  worthy  of  a  representative  of  America 
That  I  owe  everything  to  him,  in  this  affair,  I  need  not  say.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  genuine  man,  and  had  not  dared  to  address  the  Austrian  Oafainet » 
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tbe  representatiye  of  the  United  States  ahonld  address  it,  I  should  have 
been  still  in  Austrian  dungeons,  or  hare  been  shot  before  now  as  a  Spy. 
However,  it  is  probable,  all  demands  for  my  release  might  have  been  in- 
eflectual,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accidental  presence  of  two  American 
ships  of  war  in  Trieste,  junt  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence — an  entirely 
chance-event,  but  which  gave  a  peculiar  edge  Ip  Mr.  M'Ourdy's  words." 

He  had  scarce  returned  from  his  visit,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
police,  and,  in  a  half-sneaking  manner,  told  that  he  "must  leave  the 
Austrian  territory  within  three  days."  In  this  difficulty  he  called  upon 
Mr.  M'Gurdy,  who  wrote  one  of  his  brief,  pointed  notes  to  the  ministry, 
stating  that  Mr.  Brace  had  returned  here  acquitted  of  the  charges,  and  ex- 
pected at  least  courtesy  after  such  treatment,  and  inquiring  *'  if  any thin| 
new  had  occurred  to  cause  this  order,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  previow 
proceedings."  **  This  was,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  fo' 
them,  and  they  dropped  the  matter,  and  I  remained  in  Vienna.  I  had  no 
permission  to  remain,  and  I  knew  I  was  everywhere  a  suspected  man^-the 
more  dangerous,  because  I  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  their  courts.  Tet 
I  walked  around,  feeling  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  was 
around  me.  Still,  very  grand  and  consoling  as  the  feeling  is,  it  becomes 
rather  uncomfortable  when  it  is  continued  too  long.  One  has  a  sen^tion  as 
of  walking  around  in  a  highly  gallant  manner  among  pit- falls.  It  itemed 
to  me  every  man  I  met  knew  I  had  been  a  convict ;  and  that  every  gendarme 
eyed  roe  longingly,  as  if  he  should  soon  have  his  warrant  for  me.  Besides 
I  could  see  in  reality  that  each  step  of  mine  was  watched,  and  I  began  to 
grow  tired  of  such  unceasing  paternal  attention  from  the  Viennese  authorities. 
A  vague  fear,  too,  never  left  me  that  I  had  not  seen  the  end  of  this — that  I 
should  never  entirely  escape !  Mr.  M'Gurdy  used  to  congratulate  me 
every  morning  when  he  met  me,  that  "  my  head  was  still  safe  whore  it 
should  be!" 

I  found  that  all  my  acquaintances  in  Vienna  had  been  examined  before 
the  Police  Courts,  as  to  my  objects  and  character.  My  few  liberal  acquaint- 
ances I  feared  to  compromise,  by  visiting,  and  only  allowed  myself  to  call 
upon  one  gentleman  in -the  late  evening.  He  received  me,  as  if  from  tha 
dead — turned  pale,  led  me  hurriedly  through  half  a  dozen  rooms,  into  a 
boudoir,  double-locked  the  door,  listened  at  the  key-hole,  embraced  me, 
and  then  demanded  an  account  of  my  affair.  I  gave  it  in  full,  he  interlard- 
ing it  every  now  and  then  with  "  Ach,  Qott !  Schrecklich !  (Horrible),"  and 
**  Schandliiih  !  (shameful  1 )"  etc.  Occasionally,  too,  shaking  my  hand,  to 
assure  himself  of  my  identity. 

After  holding  this  out  eight  days,  I  concluded  to  bid  "good-bye,"  for  aye 
to  Austria,  provided  the  police  would  let  me  go.  I  made  my  parting  visits, 
arranging  everything  with  Mr.  M'Curdy,  so  that  he  would  loiow,  at  once,  if 
anything  of  a  serious  nature  happened  to  me  on  the  Danube,  and  started  off 
Ihe  next  morning  in  the  steamboat  with  a  fear  of  secret,  sudden  violencei 
which  never  left  me  while  under  the  power  of  the  Austrian  police.  At 
Linz,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a  day  for  my  passport,  and  there,  of  course,  wee 
brought  under  the  annoying  police  inspection  again.  I  then  went  on  broad 
the  boat,  received  my  pass,  and  began  to  hop^  I  was  escaping  all  farther 
difficulties.    I  took  my  seat  in  the  cabin,  as  it  was  raining  hard,  and  was 
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tauiiog  inyMlf  with  observing  the  Tarioiu  passengen  who  collect  on  t 
Danube  boat,  when  I  became  gradually  oonBcious  that  a  man  on  the  opposite 
side  was  watching  me  closely.  He  sat  somewhat  retired  in  a  comer,  but 
yet  his  eyes  would  find  their  way,  all  the  while,  toward  me,  though  when 
I  looked  at  him,  he  appeared  occupied  in  something  else.  He  was  dreise<l 
in  a  half-military  green  suit»  and  I  concluded,  was  very  probably  some  agcLt 
of  the  police.    I  resoUed  to  be  on  my  guard  toward  him. 

When  we  reached  the  station,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  I  jumped  ashoro 
to  get  something  to  eat|  and  had  not  made  a  dosen  steps  when  I  felt  some 
oue  touch  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  turned  and  saw  what  I  had  fully  ex* 
peoted — my  man  in  the  green  suit  I  had  become,  by  this  time,  quite 
used  to  these  gentry,  and  demanded,  abruptly,  **  What  he  wanted  f**  .  "  Tou 
will  come  with  me  to  the  police  office." 

"  Why  .'—Who  are  you  f  " 

The  captain  of  the  boat  came  up  at  this  moment,  and  explained  that  the 
gentleman  was  an  '*  agent "  from  Vienna,  and  we  all  went  together  to  the  office. 

The  commissary  asked  me  why  I  was  there.  "  I  am  an  American,  and  a 
Bepublican  ! "  said  L  "  That  is  reason  enough.  Suspicion !  suspicion  is 
the  rule  in  Austria!"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  down  a  minute 
description  of  me,  vUed  the  passporti  wished  us  "good-morning,"  and  I  was 
handed  over  into  Bavaria  1 

I  returned  to  the  boat,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
security,  which  I  had  not  had  for  months  before,  saw  the  well-known 
monument  which  marks  the  Austrian  borders  grow  dim  in  the  distance.** 
The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Brace  again  referred  to  on  page  572  of  this 
work. 

OOBBESPOHDBNCa  BBTWEE2f  CBBVALIBB  HULSBMAVIT,  TBB  AUVTBIAH  MUirfBB, 
AND  DAHIBL  WBB91 BB,  SBCBBTABT  OF  STATB,  UPOH  AMBBICAV IRTBBFBBBHCB 
IK  TBB  AFFAtBS  OV  HUNOABT. 

The  Hungarian  War  for  Independence  commenced  in  September,  1848^ 
by  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Jellachich.  He  was  summarily  driven  oat 
by  the  peopK  A  month  later,  a  second  Austrian  army  entered  the  oountiy, 
under  Windischgratz.  On  the  14th  of  the  succeeding  April  (1849),  the 
Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence  was  promulgated,  and  at  the  cloeB 
of  that  month,  the  Austrians  were  the  second  time  expelled  from  Hungary, 
so  that  the  contest  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  by  itself,  was  settled.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  troops  that  bad  invaded  the  countiy, 
oiie  half  had  been  killed,  disabled,  or  taken  prisoners.  At  this  Juncture  the 
Imperial  Qovemment  called  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  with  this  immena*' 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale,  the  eventual  Imuc  could  not  be  longer  doubt- 
ful. It  was  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  GK)rgey,  who  surrendered  to  the 
Russians,  on  the  Idth  of  August,  1849. 

While  the  contest  was  progressing,  President  Taylor  dispatched  A.  Dad* 
ley  Mann  to  Vienna,  as  special  agent,  with  instructions  to  watch  the  *no« 
grpss  of  the  movement,  and  in  case  of  its  success,  to  recognise^  on  the  jwt 
of  our  govemmenti  the  Republic  of  Hungary.  Any  such  acUon  was  preven- 
ted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Hungarian  cause ;  but  the  Austrian  chsn^  al 
Wanhincton,  the  Chevaliei^  J.  0.  Huliemann  took  occasion  of  the  oommn- 
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nication  to  the  Moate  of  the  inBtraetioiw  given  to  Mr.  Mann,  to  entor  in  the 
name  of  bia  government  a  formal  protest  against  the  procedure  of  the 
United  States  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly 
power ;  and  as  a  breach  of  propriety  in  national  intorcourse,  jeopardising  the 
amity  between  the  two  oountrieSb  He  took  especial  exception  to  the 
expression  "  iron  rule,**  said  to  be  applied  to  the  government  of  Austria, — 
to  the  designation  of  ''Kossuth,  ss  an  illustrious  man,"  and  to  "im* 
proper  expressions'*, in  regard  to  Russia,  "the  intimate  and  faithful  ally 
of  Austria."  He  said  that  Mr.  Mann  had  been  placed  in  a  position  which 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  treatment  of  a  spy,;  and  concluded  by  hinting 
that  the  United  States  were  not  free  from  the  danger  of  ciyil  war,  and  were 
liable  to  acts  of  retaliation. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Webster  produced  the  most  lively  sensation  of  delight 
throughout  the  whole  country,  ss  a  masterly  answer  to  the  allegations  of  this 
agent  of  Austrian  despotism,  and  as  an  exposition  of  American  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  a  gallant  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  The  comparison. 
of  Austria  with  America — ^in  which  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig 
are  likened  to  a  mere  "jMi^  on  the  earth's  surface "  beside  those  of  tho 
United  States,  touched  a  chord  in  our  national  pride  that  vibrates  in  the 
memory  to  this  day.  The  keen  irony  with  which  Mr.  WeUter  congratulates 
the  chevalier  upon  the  liberal  princi{>les  '*  recently  introduced  into  the  con- 
atitution  of  ths  Aiutrian  Empire,"  forms  an  interesting  point  in  >  this  cele- 
brated epistle.    The  letter  we  give  entire. 

The  Secretary  qf  State  to  Mr.  EulsemarwL 

DepwtmMt  oTStote,  WMhlnfton,  <>Mmo«r  SI,  lUC 
The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  Stete  of  the  United  States,  had  the  honor 
to  receive,  some  time  ago,  the  note  of  Mr.  HlilsemanD,  Charg6  d'Affaires  of 
his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  80th  pf  September.  Causes^ 
not  arising  from  any  want  of  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Hulsemann,  or  of  pro- 
per respect  for  his  government,  having  delayed  an  answer  until  the  present 
moment  Having  submitted  Mr.  Hillsemann's  letter  to  the  President,  the 
nnderaigned  is  now  directed  by  him  to  return  the  following  reply. 

The  objects  of  Mr.  Hlilsemann's  note  are  first,  to  protest,  by  order  of  his 
government,  against  the  steps  taken  by  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  probable  result  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Hungary ;  and,  secondly,  to  complain  of  some  expressions  in 
the  instructions  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Stete  to  Mr.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  United  States,  as  communicated  by  President 
Taylor  to  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  March  last 

The  principal  ground  of  protest  is  founded  on  the  idea,  or  in  the  allega- 
tioD,  that  the  goverment  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mann 
and  bis  instructions,  has  interfered  in  the  domestic  affaira  of  Austria  in  a 
manner  unjust  or  disrespectful  toward  that  power.  The  President's  message 
was  a  communication  made  by  him  to  tho  Senate,  transmitting  a  correspoiw 
dence  between  the  executive  government  and  a  confidential  ageut  of  ite 
owe.  This  would  seem  to  be  itself  a  domestic  transaction,  a  mere  instence 
of  intercourse  between  the  President  and  the  Senate,  in  a  manner  which  is 
usual  and  indispensable  in  communications  between  the  different  branches 
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of  the  goyernment.  It  wiis  not  addressed  either  to  Amtria  or  HmgKry ; 
nor  was  H  a  public  Tnaiiifesto,  to  which  any  foreign  state  wai  called  on  te 
reply.  It  was  an  account  of  itt  transactions  communicated  by  the  ezecti* 
tire  goyernment  to  the  Senate,  at  the  request  of  that  body ;  made  public^ 
indeed,  but  made  public  only  because  such  is  the  common  and  nsual  courve 
of  proceeding.  It  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  Au5trian  Cabinet  did  not  perceive  that,  by  the  instructions  given  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann,  it  was  itself  interfering  with  the  domestic  ooooerns  of  a  foreign 
state,  the  very  thing  which  is  the  ground  of  its  complaint  against  the 
United  Sutes. 

This  department  has,  on  former  occasions,  infbnned  the  ministers  of  Inr- 
eign  powers,  that  a  communication  from  the  President  to  either  house  of  con* 
gress  is  regarded  as  a  domestic  communication,  of  which,  oidinarily,  no 
foreign  state  hns  cognizance  ;  and  in  more  recent  instances,  the  great  incon- 
Teiiience  of  making  such  communications  the  subject  of  diplomatic  cones* 
pondenco  and  discussion  has  been  fully  shown.  If  it  had  been  the  pleasnra 
of  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  during  the  straggles  in  Hungary,  to 
have  admonished  the  provisional  goveniment^  or  the  people  of  that  oonntry, 
•gainst  involving  themselves  in  disaster,  by  following  the  evil  and  dangerous 
example  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  making  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  governments,  such  an  admonition  from  that  sovereign 
to  his  Hungarian  subjects  would  not  have  originated  here  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence. The  President  might,  perhaps,  on  this  ground,  have  declined 
to  direct  any  particular  reply  to  Mr,  Hfklsemann's  note ;  but,  out  of  proper 
respect  for  the  Austrian  government,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  answer 
that  note  at  length ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  the  occasion  is  not  unfavor* 
able  for  the  expression  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  u()on  the  topics  which  that  note  discusses. 

A  leading  subject  in  Mr.  Hiilsemann's  note  is  that  of  the  correspondencs 
between  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the  predecessor  of  the  undersigned,  in  which 
Mr.  Clayton,  by  direction  of  the  President,  informed  Mr.  Hulsemann  "that 
Mr.  Mann's  miiwion  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  obtain  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary,  by  personal  observation." 
Mr.  Hulsemann  remarks,  that  **this  explanation  can  hardly  be  admitted, 
for  it  says  very  little  as  to  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  which  was  felt  to 
ascertain  the  chances  of  the  revolutionists."  As  this,  however,  is  the  only 
purpose  which  can,  with  sny  appearance  of  truth,  be  attributed  to  the 
agency ;  as  nothing  whatever  is  alleged  by  Mr.  Hiilsemann  to  have  been 
either  done  or  said  by  the  agent  inconsistent  with  such  an  object,  the  un- 
dersigned conceives  that  Mr.  Clayton's  explanation  ought  to  be  deemed,  not 
only  admissible,  but  quite  satisfactoVy. 

Mr.  Hiilsemann  states,  in  the  course  of  his  note,  that  his  instructions  to 
kddress  his  present  communication  to  Mr.  Clayton  reached  Washington 
about  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  President,  and  that  he 
delayed,  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  the  execution  of  his  task  until  the  new 
administration  should  be  fully  organized ;  *'  a  delay  which  he  now  rejoices 
at,  as  it  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  that 
the  fundamental   policy  of  the  United  States,  so  frequently  proclaimed, 
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W6nld  guide  the  reTations  of  the  American  gotenimetit  with  other  powera." 
Mr.  Hfilsemann  also  obserres,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  assure  the  under- 
signed **  that  the  imperial  government  is  disposed  to  cultivate  relations  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding  with  the  United  States." 

The  President  receives  this  assurance  of  the  disposition  of  the  imperial 
gdvernment  with  great  satisfaction;  and,  in  consideration. of  the  friendly 
relations  of  the  tivo  governments  thus  mutually  recognised,  and  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  incidents  hj  which  their  good  understanding  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  HQlsemann  to  have  been  for  a  moment  disturbed  or  en- 
dangered, the  President  regrets  that  Mr.  Htklsemann  did  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  wholly  to  forbear  from  the  execution  of  instructionfl,  which  were  of 
course  transmitted  frcim  Vienna  without  any  foresight  of  the  state  of  things 
under  which  they  woiild  reach  Washington.  If  Mr.  Hftlsemann  saw,  in  the 
address  of  the  President  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  satisfactory  pledges  t>f  the 

'  sentiments  and  the  policy  of  this  government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights  and 
neutral  duties,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  not  to  bring  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  past  transactions,  fiut  the  undersigned  readily  admits  that  this 
was  a  question  fit  only  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  Mr.  HIklsemauQ 
himself;  and  although  the  President  does  not  see  that  any  good  purpose  can 
be  answered  by  reopening  tho  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  steps  taken 
by  President  Taylor  to  ascertain  the  probable  issue  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
Hungary,  justice  to  his  memory  requires  the  undersigned  briefly  to  restate 

.  the  history  of  those  steps,  and  to  show  their  consistency  with  the  neutral 
policy  which  has  invariably  guided  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
its  foreign  relations,  as  well  as  with  the  established  and  well-settled  prin- 
ciples of  national  intercourse,  and  the  doctrines  of  public  law. 

The  undersigned  will  first  observe,  that  the  President  is  persuaded  his 
majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  does  not  think  that  the  government  of  the 
United  Statei^  ought  to  view  with  unconcern  the  extraordinary  events  which 
have  occurred,  not  only  in  his  dominions,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
since  February,  1848.  The  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
like  other  intelligent  governments  and  communities,  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  movements  and  the  events  of  this  remarkable  age,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  may  be  exhibited.  But  the  interest  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  those  events  has  not  proceeded  from  any  disposition  to  depart 
from  that  neutrality  toward  foreign  powers,  which  is  among  tho  deepest 
principles  and  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  political  history  of  the 
Union.  It  has  been  the  necessary  effect  of  the  unexampled  character  of  the 
events  themselves,  which  could  not  fu\  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  contem- 
porary world  as  they  will  doubtless  fill  a  memorable  page  in  history. 

But  the  undersigned  goes  further,  and  freely  admits  that,  in  proportioc 
as  these  extraordinary  events  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  thoee  great 
ideas  of  responsible  and  popular  government,  on  which  the  American  con- 
stitutions themselves  are  wholly  founded,  they  could  not  but  command  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Well-known  circumstances 
in  their  history,  indeed  their  whole  history,  have  made  them  the  represen* 
tatives  of  purely  popular  principles  of  government  In  this  light  they  now 
stand  before  the  world.  They  could  not,  if  they  would,  conceal  their 
character,  their  condition,  or  their  destiny.    They  could  not,  if  they  so 
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d«tind,  shut  out  from  the  view  of  mankind  the  camei  which  have  pUoed 
them*  in  wo  short  a  national  caner,  in  the  station  which  thej  now  hold 
among  the  civilised  states  of  the  world.  They  could  oot^  if  they  desirad 
it,  suppress  either  the  thoughts  or  the  hopes  which  arise  in  men's  minds»  in 
other  countries,  from  contemplating  their  sncoeesful  example  of  free  goven- 
ment  That  very  intelligent  and  distinguished  penonage,  the  Emperoc 
Joseph  the  Second,  was  among  the  first  to  discern  this  necessaiy  conse- 
quence of  the  American  Bevolution  on  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  In  a  letter  to  his  minister  in  the  Netheriands  in  1787, 
he  observe^  that  '^  it  is  remarkable  that  France,  by  the  a«istance  which  she 
afforded  to  the  Americans,  gave  birth  to  reflections  on  freedom."  This 
fisct,  which  the  sagacity  of  that  monaroh  perceived  at  so  early^a  day,  is 
aow  known  and  admitted  by  intelligent  powers  all  over  the  world.  True, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  the  prevalence  on  the  other  continent  of  sentiments  favor- 
able to  republican  liberty  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  America  upon 
Europe ;  and  the  source  and  center  of  this  reaction  has  doubtless  been,  and 
now  is,  in  these  United  States. 

*  The  position  thus  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  a  fact  as  inseparable 
from  their  history,  their  constitutional  oiganization,  and  their  chancter,  as 
the  opposite  position  of  the  powers  composing  the  European  alliance  is 
from  the  history  and  constitutional  organisation  of  the  government  of  those 
powers.  The  sovereigns  who  form  that  alliance  have  not  uufrsquently  felt 
it  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  political  movements  of  foreign  states; 
and  have,  in  their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  denounced  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  age  in  terms  so  comprehensive  as  of  necessity  to  include  the  United 
States,  and  their  forms  of  government  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
leading  principles  announced  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  is,  that  all  popular  or  constitutional  rights  are  holden  no 
otherwise  than  as  grants  and  indulgencies  from  crowned  heads.  "  Useful 
and  necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  administration,"  says  the  Lay  bach 
Cireular  of  May,  1821,  **  ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  in- 
telligent conviction  of  those  whom  Qod  has  rendered  responsible  for  power ; 
all  that  deviates  from  this  lino  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  commotions, 
and  evils  far  more  insuffereble  than  those  which  they  pretend  to  remedy." 
And  his  late  Austrian  majesty,  Francis  the  First,  is  reported  to  have  declai^ 
in  an  address  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in  1820,  that  *'  the  whole  world  had 
become  foolish,  and,  leaving  their  ancient  laws,  were  in  search  of  ima^^inary 
constitutions.*'  These  declarations  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  origin  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  since 
it  is  certain  that  that  government  wi^  established  in  consequence  of  a  change 
which  did  not  proceed  from  thrones,  or  the  permission  of  crowned  heads. 
But  the  government  of  the  United  States  heard  these  denunciations  of  its 
fundamental  principles  without  remonstrance^  or  the  disturbance  of  its 
equanimity.     This  was  thirty  years  ago. 

The  power  of  this  republic,  at  the  present  moment,  is  spread  over  a 
region  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent  in 
oomparison  with  which  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  are  but  aa 
a  patch  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  population,  already  twenty-five  milliona. 
will  exceed  that  of  the  Austrian  empire  with  in  the  period  during  which  it 
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may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  HQIseroann  moy  yet  remain  In  the  honoraUe  dia* 
chaise  of  his  duties  to  his  goTemment  Its  navigation  and  commerce  are 
hardly  exceeded  by  the  oldest  and  most  commercial  nations ;  its  maritime 
means  and  its  maritime  power  may  be  seen  by  Austria  herselC  in  all  seas 
where  she  has  ports,  as  well  as  they  may  be  seen,  also,  in  all  other  qnarters 
of  the  globe.  Life,  liberty,  property,  and  all  penional  rights,  are  amply 
■ecored  to  all  eitisens,  and  protected  by  just  and  stable  laws ;  and  credit^ 
pnblio  and  private,  is  as  well  established  as  in  any  government  of  Conti- 
nental Europe ;  and  the  country,  in  all  its  interests  and  concerns,  partakes 
most  largely  in  all  the  improvements  and  progress  which  distinguish  the 
age.  Certainly,  the  United  States  may  be  pardoned,  even  by  those  who 
profess  adherence  to  the  principles  of  absolute  government^  if  they  enter- 
tain an  ardent  affection  for  those  popular  forms  of  political  oi*ganization, 
which  have  so  rapidly  advanced  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
enabled  them,  in  so  short  a  period,  to  bring  their  country,  and  the  hemi- 
ephere  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the  notice  and  respectful  regard,  not  to  say 
the  admiration,  of  the  civilised  world.  Kevertheless,  the  United  States 
have  abstained,  at  all  times,  from  acts  of  interference  with  the  poRtical 
dianges  of  Europe.  They  oannot^  however,  fail  to  cherish  always  a  lively 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  nations  struggling  for  institutions  like  their  own» 
But  this  sympathy,  so  far  from  being  neoeesarily  a  hostile  feeling  toward  any 
of  the  parties  to  these  great  national  straggles,  is  quite  consistent  with 
amicable  relations  with  them  all.  The  Hungarian  people  are  three  or  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  United  States  were-  when  the 
American  Revolution  broke  out  They  possess,  in  a  distinct  language,  and 
In  other  respects,  important  elements  of  a  separate  nationality,  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  this  country  did  not  possess ;  and  if  the  United  States 
wish  success  to  countries  contending  for  popular  constitutions  and  national 
independence,  it  is  only  because  they  regard  such  constitutions,  and  such 
national  independence,  not  as  imaginary,  but  as  real  blessings.  They 
elaim  tfo  rights  however,  to  take  part  in  the  struggles  of  foreign  powers  in 
order  to  promote  these  ends.  It  is  only  in  defense  of  his  own  government^ 
and  its  principles  and  character,  that  the  undersigned  has  now  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject.  But  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  be* 
hold  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  without  any  such  interference,  spon- 
taneously moving  toward  the  adoption  of  institutions  like  their  own, 
it  surely  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  remain  wholly  indifferent 
spectators. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  very  important  occurrenoes  in  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, the  underrigned  freely  admits  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  this 
country,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hfilsemann,  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
mation. But  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  what  Mr. 
Hulsemann  calls,  with  little  justice,  as  it  seems  to  the  undersigned,  "the 
mendacious  rumors  propagated  by  the  American  press."  For  information 
on  this  subject^  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  American  press  is,  of 
necessity,  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  that  of  Europe;  and  if  "men- 
dacious rumors"  respecting  Austrian  and  Hungarian  affairs  have  been  any- 
where propagated,  that  propagation  of  falsehoods  has  been  most  prolific  on 
the  European  con  tin  en  t,  and  in  countries  immediately  bordering  on  the 
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Austrian  empire.  Bnt^  wheraver  itheso  eiron  maj  have  originated,  thej 
certainly  juatified  ike  late  PreaideDt  in  seekiog  true  information  through 
authentic  ohannela. 

His  attention  was  fixat  particularly  drawn  to  the  state  of  things  in  Hun- 
gaiy  hy  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Stiles,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Un:ted 
States  at  Vienna.  In  tiie  aatumn  of  18i8,  an  application  was  made  to  this 
geDtlemaUy  on  hehalf  of  Mr.  Kossuth,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  by  Imperial  appointment,  but,  at  the  time  the 
application  was  made,  chief  of  the  reyolutionary  governments  The  object 
of  this  application  was  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Stiles  with  the  Im- 
perial government,  with  a  view  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  This 
application  became  the  subject  of  a  oonfereoce  between  Prince  Schwaraen- 
berg,  the  Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairi,  and  Mr.  Stile&  The 
Prince  oommended  the  oonsiderateness  and  propriety  with  which  Mr. 
Stiles  had  acted ;  and,  so  far  from  disapproving  his  interference,  advised 
him,  in  case  he  received  a  further  communication  from  the  revolutionary 
government  in  Hungary,  to  have  an  interview  with  Prince  Windischgrata, 
who  vas  charged  by  ti^e  Emperor  with  the  prooeedings  determined  on  in 
relation  to  that  kingdom.  A  week  after  these  occurrences,  Mr.  Stiles  re- 
ceived, through  Ik  secret  channel,  a  communication  signed  by  L.  Kossuth, 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Defense,  ^ad  countersigned  by  Francis 
Pulssky,  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  receipt  of  thia  communication,  Mr. 
Stiles  bad  an  interview  with  Prince  Windischgr&ta,  "  who  received  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  thanked  him  for  his  efforts  toward  reconcil- 
ing the  existing  difficulties."  Such  were  the  incidents  which  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  particularly  to  the  affsirs 
of  Hungary,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stiles,  though  acting  without  inatruo- 
tions  in  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  having  been  viewed  with  aatisfadion 
by  the  Imperial  government,  was  approved  by  that  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1848,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  a  cour 
siderable  number  of  Hungarians  came  to  the  United  States.  Among  them 
were  individuals  representing  themselves  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  tho 
revolutionary  government,  and  by  these  persons  the  President  was  strongly 
urged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  government  In  these  applica- 
tions, and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  viewed  by  the  President, 
there  was  nothing  unusual :  still  less  was  there  anything  unauthorised  by 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  right  of  every  independent  state  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  every  other  independent  state.  Of  course,  questions 
of  prudence  naturally  arise  in  reference  to  new  states,  brought  by  stiocessful 
revolutions  into  the  family  of  nations ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  neutral 
powers  that  they  should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new  government  by 
the  parent  state.  No  principle  of  public  law  has  been  more  frequently 
acted  upon,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
than  this.  Within  that  period,  eight  or  ten  new  states  have  established  in- 
dependent governments,  within  the  limits  of  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain, 
on  this  continent ;  and  in  Europe  the  same  thing  has  been  done  by  Belgium 
and  Greece.  The  existence  of  all  these  governments  was  recognised  by  soca 
of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  before  ii 
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was  acknowledged  by  the  states  from  which  they  had  separated  theoiselves. 
If,  therefore,  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Hungary,  althoogh,  as  the  result  has  proved,  it  would 
have  been  a  precipitate  step,  and  one  from  which  no  benefit  would  have 
resulted  to  either  party;  it  would  not^  nevertheless,  have  been  ac  act 
against  the  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  do  part  in  her  contest  with 
Austria.  But  the  United  States  did  no  such  thing.  Not  only  did  they 
iK't  yield  to  HuQgi^  any  actual  ooantenaooe  or  succori  not  only  did  they 
not  show  their  ships  of  war  in  the  Adriatic  with  any  menacing  or  hostile 
aspect^  but  they  studiously  abstained  from  everything  which  had  not  been 
done  in  other  cases  in  times  past,  and  contented  themselves  with  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  and  reality  of  alleged  political  occurrences.  Mr. 
Hiilsemann  incorrectly  statei^  unintentionally  certainly,  the  nature  of  the 
mission  of  this  agent,  when  he  saysg  that  "a  United  States  agent  had  been 
dispatched  to  Vienna,  with  orders  to  watch  for  a  favorable  moment  to 
recognise  the  Hungarian  republic^  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commoroe 
with  the  same."  This,  indeed^  would  have  been  a  lawful  object,  but  Mr. 
Mann's  errand  was,  in  the  first  instance,  purely  one  of  inquiry.  He  had  no 
power  to  act,  unless  he  had  first  come  to  thB  conviction  that  a  firm  and 
stable  Hungarian  government  existed. '  **  The  principal  object  the  Presi 
dent  has  in  view,"  according  to  his  instructions,  '^  is  to  obtain  minute  and 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  Hungary,  in  connection  with  the  afiairs  of 
adjoining  oountries,  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  revolutionary  movo- 
ments,  and  the  chances  we  may  have  of  forming  commercial  arrangements 
with  that  power  favorable  to  the  United  States."  Again,  in  the  same  paper, 
it  is  swd :  "  The  object  of  the  President  is  to  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  Hungary,  and  her  resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an  early  recog* 
nition  of  her  ipdependence,  and  the  formation  of  commercial  relations  with 
her."  It  was  only  in  the  event  that  the  new  government  should  appear,  in 
Uie  opinion  of  the  agent,  to  be  firm  and  stable^  that  the  President  proposed 
to  recommend  its  recognition. 

Mr.  Hiilsemann,  in  qualifying  these  steps  of  President  Taylor  with  the 
epithet  of  "  hostile,"  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  inquiry  could,  in 
the  expectation  of  the  President,  have  but  one  result^  and  that  favorable  to 
Hungary.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  not  change  the  case.  But  the  Ameri* 
can  government  sought  for  nothing  but  truth ;  it  desired  to  learn  the  facts 
through  a  reliable  channel  It  so  happened,  in  the  chances  and  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairB,  that  the  result  was  adverse  to  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
The  American  agent,  as  was  stated  in  his  instructions  to  be  not  unlikely, 
found  the  condition  of  Hungarian  affain  less  prosperous  than  it  had  been,  or 
had  been  believed  to  be.  He  did  not  enter  Hungary,  nor  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  her  revolutionary  leaders.  He  re^Mrted  against  the 
recognition  of  her  independence,  because  he  found  she  had  been  unable  to 
set  up  a  firm  and  stable  government  Ho  carefully  forbore,  as  hie  instmo- 
tions  required,  to  give  publicity  to  his  mission,  and  the  undersigned  sup- 
poses that  the  Austrian  government  first  learned  its  existence  from  the  com* 
municationa  of  the  President  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Hiilsemann  will  observe  from  this  statement,  that  Mr.  Mann's  mission 
was  wholly  unob}ectionable,  and  strictly  within  the  rule  of  the  law  of 
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fiatioM  and  the  dnty  of  the  United  States  aa  a  neutral  power.  He  will 
•ooordingljr  feel  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  his  remark,  that  "  those 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann  on  sneh  an  errand,  should,  independent  of  considerations  of  propriety, 
have  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  exposing  their  emissary  to  be  treated  as 
a  spy/'  A  spy  is  a  perK>n  sent  by  one  belligerent  to  gain  secret  informa- 
tion of  the  forces  and  defenses  of  the  other,  to  be  need  for  hostile  purposes. 
According  to  practice,  he  may  use  deception,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
lawfully  hanged  if  detected.  To  giTe  this  odious  name  and  character  to  a 
confidential  agent  of  a  neutral  power,  bearing  the  commission  of  his  country, 
and  sent  for  a  purpose  fully  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  not  only  to 
abuse  language,  but  also  to  confound  all  Just  ideas,  and  to  announce  the 
wildest  and  most  extraragan^  notions,  such  as  certainly  were  not  to  have 
been  expected  in  a  grave  diplomatic  paper ;  and  the  President  directs  the 
undersigned  to  say  to  Mr.  Hfklsemann,  that  the  American  gOTcmment 
would  regard  such  an  imputation  upon  it  by  the  Cabinet  of  Austria,  as  that 
it  employs  spies,  and  that  in  a  quarrel  none  of  its  own,  as  distinctly  oifen- 
rire,  if  it  did  not  presume,  as  it  is  willing  to  presume,  that  the  word  used 
fn  the  original  German  was  not  of  equivalent  meaning  with  "spy"  in  the 
English  language,  or  that  in  some  other  way  the  employment  of  such  an 
opprobrious  term  may  be  explained.  Had  the  Imperial  government  of 
Austria  subjected  Mr.  Mann  to  the  treatment  of  a  spy,  it  would  have  placed 
Itself  without  the  pale  of  civilized  nations ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  may 
be  assured,  that  if  it  had  carried,  or  attempted  to  carry,  any  such  lawless 
purpose  into  effect^  in  the  case  of  an  authorised  agent  of  this  government^ 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  demanded  immediate 
hostilities  to  be  waged  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  republic^ 
military  and  naval. 

Mr.  Hiklsemann  proceeds  to  remark,  that  "this  extremely  painful  inc5- 
dent,  therefore,  might  have  been  passed  over,  without  any  written  evrdenoe 
being  left  on  our  part  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  had  not  Oeneral 
Taylor  thought  proper  to  revive  the  whole  subject,  by  coromuincatins  to 
the  Senate,  in  his  message  of  the  18th  (28th)  of  last  March,  the  instructions 
with  which  Mr.  Mann  had  been  furnished  on  the  occasion  of  his  mission  to 
Vienna.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  that  document,  has  placed 
the  Imperial  government  under  the  necessity  of  entering  a  formal  protest^ 
through  its  official  representative,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
government,  lest  that  government  should  construe  our  silence  into  approba* 
tion,  or  toleration  even,  of  the  principles  which  appear  to  have  guided  its 
action  and  the  means  it  has  adopted.^  The  undersigned  reasserts  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann,  and  to  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  worid, 
that  the  steps  taken  by  President  Taylor,  now  protested  against  by  the 
Austrian  government^  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  agreeable 
to  the  usages  of  civilised  states.  With  respect  to  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Mann's  instructions  to  the  Senate^  and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
couched,  it  has  already  been  said,  and  Mr.  HAlsemann  must  feel  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  that  these  are  domestic  affairs,  in  reference  to  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  cannot  admit  the  slightest  responsibility 
to  the  government  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.    No  state,  deservirg  the  appel* 
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iation  of  lodepeDdent^  oan  pennit  the  llmgaaga  in  whieli  it  may  instnict  its 
own  offioen,  in  th«  discharge  of  their  dntiea  to  itself^  to  be  called  in  qnes- 
tton  under  any  pretext  l^  a  foreign  power. 

Bat  eren  if  this  were  not  so,  Mr.  HUlsemann  is  in  an  error  instating  thai 
the  Austrian  government  is  called  an  **  iron  role,"  in  Mr.  Mann'a  'instnuy 
tions.  That  phrase  is  not  found  in  the  paper ;  and  in  respect  to  the  -hpnoiw  ' 
vy  epithet  bestowed  in  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  on  the  late  chief  of  the 
reyolutionazy  goTemment  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hulsemann  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  justly  be  expected,  in  a 
confidential  communication  to  its  own  agent,  to  withhold  froln  an  indi« 
vidual  an  epithet  of  distinction,  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  world  thinks 
him  worthy,  merely  on  the  ground  that  fafs  own  government  regards  him 
as  a  rebel  At  an  early  stage  of  the  American  Bevolution,  while  Washing- 
ton was  considered  by  the  English  government  as  a  rebel  chief,  he  was 
regarded  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  an  illustrious  hero.  But  the 
undersigned  will  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  into  the 
presence  of  its  own  predecessors,  and  of  citing  for  its  consideration  the  con- 
duct of  the  Imperial  government  itself.  In  the  year  1777,  the  war  0(t  |he 
American  Bevolution  was  raging  all  over  these  United  States.  Eiglipd 
was  prosecuting  that  war  with  a  most  resolute  detonnination,  and  by  She 
«zertion  of  all  her  military  means  to  the  fullest  extent  Germany  was  at 
that  time  at  peace  with  England  ;  and  yet  an  agent  of  that  Congress,  which 
was  looked  upon  by  England  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  body  in  open 
rebellion,  was  not  only  received  with  great  respect  by  the  ambassador  of  the 
Empress  Queen,  at  Paris,  and  by  the  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  (who  afterward  mounted  the  Imperial  throne),  but  resided  in 
Vienna  for  a  considerable  time;  not,  indeed,  officially  acknowledged,  but 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  the  Emperor  suffered  himself  to  bo 
persuaded  by  that  agent  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  the  German  powers 
from  furnishing  troops  to  England  to  enable  her  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in 
America.  Neither  Mr.  Hftlsemann  nor  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  it  is  pr». 
sumed,  will  underteke  to  say  that  any  thing  said  or  done  by  this  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  recent  war  between  Austria  and  Hungaiy  is  not  borne 
out,  and  much  more  than  borne  out,  by  this  example  of  the  Imperial  Court 
It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  habitually  spoke  in 
terms  of  respect  and  admiration  of  the  character  of  Washington,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  done  of  that  of  Franklin ;  and  he  deemed  it  no  infraction  of 
neutrality  to  inform  himself  of  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in 
America,  or  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  merits  and  the  talents  of  those 
illustrious  men  who  were  then  leading  their  country  to  independence  and 
renown.  The  undersigned  may  add,  that  in*  1781  the  courto  of  Eussia  and 
Austria  proposed  a  diplomatic  congress  of  the  belligerent  powem,  to  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  Stetei  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  HAlsemann  thinks  that  in  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  improper  expres- 
sions are  introduced  in  regard  to  Eussia ;  but  the  undersigned  has  no  reason  . 
to  suppose  that  Bussia  herself  is  of  that  qpinion.  The  only  observation 
made  in  those  instructions  about  Bussia,  is,  that  she  **  has  chosen  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  interference,  and  her  immense  preparations  for  invading  and 
reducing  the  Hungarians  to  the  rule  of  Austria,  from  which  they  desire  to 
36 
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be  relntMd,  gave  so  Mriout  a  chanotor  to  the  ooatest  as  to  awaken  the 
most  painful  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  Americans."  The  undereigned  can* 
not  but  consider  the  Austrian  Cabinet  as  unnecessarily  susceptible  in  look- 
ing npon  language  like  this  as  a  *'  hostile  demonstration."  If  we  remember 
that  it  was  addressed  by  the  government  to  iti  own  agents  and  has  receiyed 
publicity  only  through  a-  oommunication  from  one  «lepartment  of  the 
American  government  to  another,  the  language  quoted  must  be  deemed 
moderate  and  inoflbnsiTe.  The  comity  of  nations  would  hardly  forbid  its 
being  addressed  to  the  two  imperial  powen  themseWea.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  say,  that  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Russia  have  always  been  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and  have 
never  been  deemed  by  either  (Auty  to  require  any  compromise  of  their 
peculiar  views  upon  subjects  of  domestic  or  foreign  polity,  or  the  true  origin 
of  governments.  At  any  rato,  the  fact  that  Austria,  in  her  contest  with 
Hungary,  had  an  intimate  and  faithful  ally  in  Russia,  cannot  alter  the  reel 
nature  of  the  question  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  nor  in  any  way  affect 
the  neutral  rights  and  duties  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
justifiable  sympathies  of  the  American  people.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  can- 
cel ve,  that  favor  toward  struggling  Hungary  would  be  not  diminished,  but 
increased,  when  it  wss  seen  that  the  arm  of  Austria  was  strengthened  and 
upheld  by  a  power  whose  assistance  threatened  to  be^  and  which  in  the  end 
proved  to  be,  overwhelmingly  destructive  of  all  her  hopes. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  his  note  Mr.  Hiilsemann  remarks,  that  "  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  to  think  it  proper  to  take  an  indirect 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  Europe,  American  policy  would  be  ex- 
posed to  sets  of  retaliation,  and  to  certain  inconveniences,  which  would  not 
fail  to  affect  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  two  hemispheres."  As  to 
this  possible  fortune,  this  hypothetical  reteliation,  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  quite  willing  to  take  their  chances,  and  abida 
their  destiny.  Taking  neither  a  direct  nor  an  indirect  part  in  the  domestio 
or  intestine  movements  of  Europe,  they  have  no  fear  of  evente  of  the  nature 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  HQlsemann.  It  would  be  idle  now  to  discuss  with  Mr.  • 
Hfilsemann  those  acts  of  rsteliation,  which  he  imagines  may  posnbly  take 
place  at  some  indefinite  time  hereafter.  Those  questions  will  be  discussed 
when  they  srise ;  and  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the  Cabinet  at  Vionba  may  rest 
assured,  that,  in  the  mean. time,  while  performing  with  strict  and  exact 
fidelity  all  their  nentral  duties,  nothing  will  deter  either  the  government  or 
the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  from  exercising,  at  their  own  discretion,  the 
rights  belonging  to  them  as  an  independent  nation,  and  of  forming  and  ex- 
pressing their  own  opinions,  freely,  and  at  all  times,  upon  the  great  political 
events  which  may  transpire  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth. 
Their  own  institutions  stand  upon  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  liberty*; 
and  believing  those  principles  and  the  fundamental  laws  in  which  they  are 
embodied,  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  states,  to  be,  in 
faot^  the  only  principles  of  government  which  meet  the  demands  of  tha 
present  enlightened  age,  the  President  has  perceived,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that,  in  the  constitution  recently  introduced  into  the  Austrian  empire,  many 
of  these  great  principles  are  recognized  and  applied,  and  be  cherishes  a 
lincem  wish  that  they  may  produce  the  same  happy  effects  throughout  his 
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Aostrian  Mijesty's  extensiye  dominioDS  that  they  have  done  in  the  United 
States. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Hiiliiemann  the  assnranoe 
of  his  high  consideration.  Dahisl  Wxbstbb. 

Tdc  CHBTAJun  J.  O.  HuLSKiuim,  Our^  ^  AJMre$  tfAiuiria,  Wa$hii^;l9H. 

Chevalier  Hulsemann,  under  date  of  March  11th,  1851,  briefly  replied  to 
this  "famous  dispatch  "*  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  in  it  stated  that  the  opinions 
of  his  government  remain  unaltered  in  respect  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Mann ; 
but  that  it  "declines  all  ulterior  discussion  of  that  annoying  incident*'^  from 
unwillingness  to  disturb  its  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.  Mn 
Webster,  in  his  rejoinder  to  this  communication,  said  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  equally  disinclined  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but 
declared  that  their  principles  and  policy  are  fixed  and  fastened  upon  them  by 
their  charactsr,  their  history,  and  their  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  those  principles  and  this 
policy  will  not  be  abandoned  or  departed  from  until  some  extraordinary 
change  shall  take  place  in  the  general  current  of  human  affairs." 

^MXaiCAS  XHTBByBNTIOV  IH  BSHALF  OF  THS  HUNOABIAN  SXILK8,  WITH  ▲ 
8KBT0H  OF  THX  VISIT  OF  KOSSUTH  TO  THE  UKITXO  BTATSS. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Hungarian  War,  in  August^  1849,  Louis 
Kossuth,  who  had  been  governor  of  Hungary,  and  was  the  one  ruling  and 
directing  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  caase^  with  a  party  of  officers  and  others 
4ed  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  threw  himself  on  the  hospitality  of  the 
Sultan,  who  promised  them  a  safe  asylum. 

Russia  and  Austria  demanded  that  the  fugitives  should  be  given  up ;  and 
fur  some  months  it  ¥ras  uncertain  if  the  Turkish  government  would  dare  to 
refuse.  At  first  a  decided  negative  was  given ;  then  the  Porto  wavered, 
atid  it  was  officially  announced  to  Kossuth  and  his  companions  that  tho 
only  means  foe  them  to  avoid  a  surrender  would  be  to  give  up  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  become  Mohammedans,  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
Moslem  law,  that  any  fugitive  embracing  that  faith  can  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government.  Kossuth  refused  to  purchase  his  life  at  such  a 
pric^  Finally  Austria  and  Russia  were  induced  to  modify  their  demand, 
and  merely  insist  upon  the  detention  of  the  fugitives. 

Early  in  the  year  1861,  Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  directed 
Mr.  Marsh,  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  to  urge  the  Porte  to  suffer  the 
exiles  to  come  to  the  United' States.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  the 
British  government  It  was  finally  promised  that  these  requests  should  be 
complied  with  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  detention  agreed  upon 
by  the  Sultan,  when  the  exiles  would  be  free  to  depart  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Our  government  at  once  placed  the  United  States'  steam-frigate 
MissisRippi  at  the  disposal  of  Kossuth,  who  accepted  the  offer  and  embarked 
with  his  suite  on  the  12th  of  September,  1851.  They  arrived  at  Marseilles 
on  the  25tb,  when  the  French  government  refused  permission  to  Kossuth 
to  pass  through  France  to  England,  where  he  wished  to  leave  his  children 
for  their  education,  prior  to  visiting  the  United  States.  On  the  5th.  of 
October,  Kossutb,  with  his  wife,  three  children,  and  eleven  of  his  8uite»  left 
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Hm  Murinippi  at  Qibnltar  and  embarked  on  an  Eogliuih  paMenger-eteamei 
for  SoathamptoD,  while  the  Miwieaippi,  with  the  remainder  of  the  exilei; 
forty-two  in  number,  8ai1e4  for  New  York. 

Sariy  in  Deoember,  Koesuth  and  his  soite  arrired  at  New  Tbik  in  the 
iteamer  Uombol^  from  England.  The  enthniiasm  with  which  he  wai 
reoeired  was  nerer  equaled  in  our  country  on  any  occasion  within  thta 
oentuiy.  It  arose  from  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  man,  and  the 
oharsoter  of  the  heroic  straggle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

On  his  entrance  into  New  York,  as  the  guest  of  the  city,  he  was  greeted 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  people,  whose  wild  excitement  wss 
such  that  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  loudest  huuas  were  insufficient  to  give 
▼ent  to  their  emotions.  He  reviewed  the  troops,  and  there  was  a  large 
mtII  and  military  procession  in  his  honor.  For  the  fow  subsequent  days 
he  was  waited  upon  at  his  rooms  by  numerous  deputations  from  societiei^ 
and  from  dtiei;  iuTiting  him  to  visit  them.  On  the  12th,  the  corporation 
of  New  York  entertained  him  at  a  splendid  banquet^  in  which  he  made  % 
long  and  able  speeoh,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
StateSi  The  point  of  his  addrsss,  and  of  his  speeches  generally  throughout 
the  country,  was  to  urge  this  government  to  comlnne  with  that  of  England 
in  a  protest  sgainst  the  intervention  of  Bussia  in  the  alEurs  of  Hungary. 
He  argued  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  object — that  Russia 
would  be  overawed  to  continue  at  peace,  and  thus  his  country  would  be 
enaUed  to  gain  her  independence  of  Austria.  On  the  15th,  the  banquet  of 
the  press  was  given  him  at  the  Astor  House ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
the  military  of  New  York,  about  six  thousand  strong,  received  him  al 
Oastle  Garden.  The  bar  of  the  dty  gave  him  a  banqoet  on  the  19th,  and 
on  the  20th  he  pronounced  a  farewell  addrsss  to  the  ladies,  at  Tripler  HalL 
Passing  through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  Washington,  he  was  re- 
ceived in  those  cities  with  similar  honors  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  Fedend 
city,  Kossuth  called  upon  President  Fillmore,  with  his  suite,  and  read  a 
short  address,  to  which  the  President  replied.  Congress,  who  had  passed 
an  almost  unanimous  resolution  welcoming  him  to  the  capital  and  the 
country,  on  the  7th  gave  him  a  banquet.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
''a  terse  and  moat  eloquent  sketch  of  the  position  of  his  country." 
Speeches  in  reply  were  made  by  Messrs.  Cass,  Donglasa^  and  Webster — the 
latter  exprsesing  his  high  admiration  for  their  guest,  and  declaring  his 
opinion  that  Hungary  was  admirably  fitted  for  republican  institutions,  and 
his  wish  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  her  independence.  The  others 
affirmed  their  desirs  that  the  United  States  should  protest  against  Boasiaa 
intervention. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  Kossuth  visited  Annapolia^  Hsrris- 
burg,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  and  wss  received  by  the  l^gisU- 
tnres  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohia  The  same  unbounded  Mithu- 
siasm  grseted  him.  On  Uie  9th  of  February  he  reached  Cincinnati,  where 
he  remained  several  weeks,  receiving  deputations,  making  speeches,  eta. 
He  solicited  and  received,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  tour,  large  sums  of 
money,  ss  contributions  to  assist  in  a  second  proposed  attempt  to  eatahltsk 
Hungarian  Independence.  He  declined  at  this  point  to  receive  any  mora 
pubUc  entertainments^  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  waste  of  money. 
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and  to  no  benafit  At  this  period  tome  publUhed  letten  of  «xiled  Bxuh 
garian  leaden,  upon  the  merits  of  Kossuth,  reached  the  country,  and  mueh 
cooled  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favor.  Besides  this,  President  Fillmorsi 
in  compliance  with  a  reaohition  of  GongresSi  transmitted  copies  of  the  cor* 
Tospondence  between  oflBoers  of  the  Mississippi  and  some  American  consuls  in 
Europe,  and  the  government  concerning  .Kossuth*  They  showed  distrust 
of  his  plana,  and  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  marks  of  respect 
which  were  paid  him  at  the  various  ports  on  the  Meditenanean  at  which 
the  Mississippi  had  touched.  His  returning  thanks  to  "the  people"  of 
Marseilles^  who  cheered  him  ftom  boats  in  the  harbor,  was  especially  cen- 
sured :  ''liberty  of  speech"  having  been  considered  as  a  liberty  too  great 
to  be  taken  with  the  subjects  of  Louis  Napoleon,  even  from  the  decks  of  an 
American  national  vessel,  under  the  stai'd  and  striped  Hag,  that  freemen 
have,  perhaps  ononeously,  deemed  the  emblem  of  Liberty  the  world  over, 
and  if  so,  they  should  in  all  humility  ask  pardon  for  so  monstrous  an 
offense. 

In  March,  Kossuth  reached  St.  Louis,  and  from  thence  he  passed  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  following  along  the  seaboard  States  of  the  South  he 
ended  his  tour  by  a  visit  to  the  New  England  States^  Throughout  th^ 
South  he  was  generally  received  vrith  coldness  and  distrust^  but  on  reaching 
the  soil  of  New  England,  he  was  greeted  with  something  of  the  same  fervor 
that  had  previously  attended  him  at  the  North  and  West  On  the  16th  of 
July,  Kossuth  left  the  country  in  a  steamer  for  England,  after  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  tour  of  modern  timea.  He  had  failed  in  the  main  object  of  his 
mission,  the  enlistment  of  our  government  in  his  doctrine  of  intervention  in 
Eivopean  politica. 

One  of  Uie  most  interesting  of  all  the  incidents  which  had  marked  hia 
tour,  was  his  visit  to  the  bedside  of  the  great-hearted  and  genial  Henry 
day,  then  near  his  end.  The  venerable  patriot  had  witnessed  with  alarm 
the  wild  furor  with  which  the  American  people  had  welcomed  this  dis* 
tinguished  foreigner,  and  fearing  that  his  seductive  eloquence  would  betray 
his  countrymen  into  an  armed  crusade  in  behalf  of  Republicanism  in 
Europe,  he  summoned  Kossuth  to  his  dying  bed,  to  dissuade  him  against  the 
dissemination  of  doctrines  that  he  considered  not  only  of  no  avail  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  on  the  oontiiient^  but  which  he  feared  would  prove  in  the 
end  disastrous  to  his  own  beloved  country,  to  whose  welfare  a  long  life  of 
persevering  service  had  attested  his  devotion. 

The  visit  of  Kossuth  to  the  United  States  waa  inatmctive  and  not  unpro-* 
dttctive  of  good  results.  It  was  a  pleasant  interiude  in  the  keen  excitement 
and  hurry  of  American  life,  for  the  masses  to  pause  and  listen  to  this  snr* 
passing  orator  upon  the  vital  topics  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  observe  from  how,  down  deep  in  the  public  heart  came 
the  res|KMise  to  those  ideas  which  form  the  foundation  of  all  that  makes  us 
great  as  a  people.  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  excitement  of  some  ordi- 
narily very  grave  citizens,  who  bawled  themselves  hoarse  in  their  welcomes 
to  the  fismous  Hungarian.  Equally  amusing  was  it  to  observe  the  disgust 
of  others  of  jaundiced  tempemments  at  all  this  popular  frensy,  and  the  ex* 
pressions  of  distrust  that  came  from  some  people,  who  meant  well,  but  who 
fbilosophiaed  unhappily.    Others  there  were,  too^  we  were  astonished  to 
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find,  ihtA,  aUhongb  to  **  the  manor  born"  we  had  to  judge  were  **  Bomhoni 
among  ns ;  '*  for  so  itrong  was  the  evidence  they  gave  that  thej  had  no  sym- 
pathy in  these  subjects,  that  we  could  bat  wish  that  they  might  pass  the 
rest  of  their  days  under  the  most  grinding  despotism,  to  get  ample  expe- 
rience to  the  pleasantness  of  the  sensation.  Poor  Chevalier  Hfklsomanii, 
whoM  bout  with  Webster  was  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  was  in  sore  die* 
tress,  and  indited  several  letters  to  <iur  government,  protesting  .against  th« 
attentions  that  were  being  shown  to  Kossuth ;  the  last^  a  bitter  complaint 
that  no  notioe  had  been  deigned  to  his  communications. 

And  the  crowds  that  followed  Kossuth  !  What  a  variety  of  character  for 
observation!  and  what  a  variety  of  motive  that  drew  them  together! — the 
keen  and  miserably  selfish  politician,  ready  to  rise  on  the  wave  of  popular 
opinion  to  popularity  and  a  fiat  office— ihe  simple  hearted  school-boy,  big 
with  a  boy's  thoughts,  and*  the  thoughts  in  Fourth  of  July  orations — ^the 
ladies,  and  in  crushing  masses,  too !  all  talking  at  once,  half  craxy  with  ex- 
citement, pushing  against  each  other,  and  pushing  against  the  men,  and  then 
raising  on  tip-toe  to  get  a  peep  at  a  foreigner  with  a  long  beard,  a  wig — he 
had  lost  his  hair  in  an  Austrian  dungeon — ^mild  blue  eye,  winning  smile,  and 
a  most  musical  voice,  that  was  continually  pleading  in  sad  tones  for  "  poor, 
down-trodden  Hungary,"  in  utterances,  too,  of  that  broken  English  that 
always  seems  so  artless,  because  so  like  the  half-formed  words  of  little 
children. 

Of  Kossuth,  it  has  been  said,  '*  He  is  the  living  leader  of  a  lost  cause. 
His  country  la  mined—Its  nationality  destroyed,  and  through  hia  efforts. 
Yet  the  Hungarian  people  lay  not  this  ruin  to  his  charge ;  and  the  first 
lesson  taught  the  infant  Magyar  is  a  blessing  upon  his  name.  Tet  what- 
ever the  future  may  have  in  store,  his  efforts  have  not  been  loet  efibrts. 
The  tree  which  he  planted  in  blood,  and  agony,  and  teara,  though  ita  tender 
shoots  have  been  trampled  down  by  the  Russian  bear,  will  yet  spring  up 
again  to  gladden,  if  not  his  heart,  yet  those  of  his  children,  or  his  children's 
children.    The  man  may  perish,  but  the  cause  endures." 

BEBOIO  OORBtTCT  OF  CAPTAIN  INOBAHAM,  OF  THB  UNITBD  BTATB8  NATT,  IV 
THB  BB80UB  OF  MABTIM  XOSTA  FBOM  THB  AUaTBIANB,  AT  8MTBNA. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  an  incident  occurred  in  Smyrna,  Turkey,  which 
showed  such  fearless  intrepidity  in  an  American  naval  officer,  in  the  rescue 
of  one  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  who  had  been  seized  and  carried  a 
prisoner  on  board  an  Austrian  man-of-war,  that  when  the  news  of  that  event 
reached  America,  a  thrill  of  pride  and  of  joy  ran  through  all  the  land. 

This  officer  was  Captoin  Ingraham,  of  the  United  States  Corvette,  St. 
Louis,  and  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  The  Hungarian  who  was  thus  res- 
cued from  an  imprisonment^  designed  to  have  terminated  in  his  execution, 
was  a  young  man  named  Martin  Kosta,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Hun- 
garian army,  and  who  had  suhsequently  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Various  accounts  of  this  event  were  published  at  the  time,  but  that  which 
we  annex  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  an  officer  on  board  the  American 
Tessel,  Passed  Midshipman  Charles  B.  Smith,  of  St.  Louis  Mo.,  to  his 
brother,  then  in   Paris. 

**  We  arrived  at  Smyrna  the  28d  of  June.    Immediately  after  our  anf  val, 
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our  consul  came  on  board  and  informed  Captain  Ingrabam  that  the  Auatrian 
consul  bad,  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  seized  upon  the  body  of  Martin 
Kosta,  a  Hungarian  refugee,  upon  whose  head  Austria  had  set  a  great  price. 
Kostu  had  belonged  to  Kossuth's  suite,  and  while  in  New  York  had  ob- 
tained a  paper  from  the  New  York  State  authorities,  declaring  his  iotention 
of  beu>miug  a  citizen  of  the  Uoited  States.  He  left  the  United  States 
temporality,  after  staying  there  nearly  two  years,  and  came  to  Smyrna, 
where,  on  the  22d'  of  June,  while  sitting  in  a  cafd,  he  was  seized  by  three 
Greek  hirelings  of  the  Austrian  consul,  and  carried  on  board  of  the  Austrian 
brig-of-war  Hussar,  to  be  conveyed  os  a  prisoner  to  Trieste.  Our  captaia 
immediately  boarded  the  brig,  and  demanded  to  see  Kosta.  At  first  he 
was  told  he  was  not  on  board ;  but  finally  he  visited  the  Austrian  consul 
and  declared  he  would  see  him — that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  would  have  him  at  all  hasmrds!  Ingraham  then  again 
boarded  the  Austrian  vessel,  and  asked  Kosta  these,  among  other  ques- 
tions:  *When  he  left  the  United  States?'  'Why  he  did  so?'  and 
'if  he  was  an  American  citizen  ?'  To  these  questions  he  replied  :  'I  came 
to  Smyrna  to  settle — I  am  not  an  American.'  This  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  Austrian  officers. 

Nothing  then  could  be  done.  But  Captain  Ingraham  was  not  satisfied, 
as  Kosta  held  a  paper  from  the  New  York  State  authorities,  swearing  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  immediately 
to  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  who  replied  in  a  very  indicisive  and 
evasive  letter.     The  captain  again  wrote  to  him— Mr.  Brown. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  a  letter  was  sent  on  board  from  the  shore,  signed 
'  Humanitas,'  praying  in  pleading  terms  the  interference  of  our  captain  for 
Kosta. 

As  Captain  Ingraham  had  not  received  a  second  reply  from  Mr.  Brown, 
he  was  determined  that  the  man  should  not  be  conveyed  by  steamer  to 
Trieste  until  Mr.  Brown  had  replied.  We  immediately  got  under  weigh 
and  stood  down,  anchoring  near  the  brig,  fearing  she  might,  unknown  to  us, 
send  Kosta  on  board  the  steamer,  as  it  was  our  intention,  should  be  be 
taken  on  board,  and  the  steamer  put  to  sea,  to  go  after  her  and  release  him. 
Of  course  protests  against  his  removal  were  made  by  our  consul  and  captain 
to  the  Austrian  consul,  under  whose  directions  the  captain  of  the  Austrian 
brig  was  acting. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Austrian  schooner*of-war  came  into  port.  Next 
morning  our  captain  received  a  letter  authorizing  him  to  take  Kosta,  be  it 
by  force :  the  letter  stating  that  he,  being  an  outlaw  of  Austria,  and  liMding 
the  paper  he  did,  necessarily  belonged  to  the  United  States.  Captain 
Ingraham  immediately  boarded  the  brig,  and  demanded  to  see  Kosta,  and 
asked  him  again : 

'Are  you  an  American f 
I  am.' 

Do  you  demand  protection  of  the  American  flag  ?' 
•I  do.' 

'  Tbkk  tou  shall  hayb  it  ! ' 

This  time  which  was  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  captain  saw  Kosta  alooe  : 
before  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  captain,  when  he  thought| 
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from  the  nuoner  in  which  ha  made  his  repliei,  that  h«  was  frightened. 
Geptaia  Ingraham  then  id  formed  the  Austrian  captain  of  the  letter  which 
he  had  received,  and,  of  course,  his  orders;  and  added  that  he  would 
give  him  fowr  houn  in  which  to  deliver  Kosta  up.  The  other  replied,  '  It 
rests  with  the  Austrian  consul.'  At  nine  o'clock  the  American  consul  came 
on  board,  and  told  Captain  Ingraham  to  lengthen  the  time,  whereupou  a 
letter  was  sent,  giving  until  four  o'clock,  p.  k.  At  eleven  o'clock,  ▲.  il, 
we  cleared  ship  for  action,  as  did  the  Austrian  hrg,  schooner,  and  two 
steamen.  We  mounted  twenty  guns^  viz  :  four  sixty-eight  pouuders,  and 
sixteen  thirty-two  ponnders;  the  Austrian  brig  sixteen  thirty-two  pound 
carronades;  the  sohoonef  ten  twelve  pound  carronades,  and  the  two 
steamers  each  four  twelve  pound  carronades.  We  carried  two  hundred  men, 
and  they,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  forty. 

All  preparations  were  made,  and  thousands  flocked  to  the  shore  to  wit* 
Hfiu  the  fight  A  committee  of  gentlemen  on  shore,  not  wishing  to  see 
bloodshed — and  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  hard  Jighl—ctkWed  upon  the 
Austrian  consul,  and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  delivering  Kosta  up  to  the 
care  of  the  French  consul,  who  is  responsible  for  his  body,  to  be  delivered 
only  by  the  agreement  of  the  Austrian  and  American  consuls.  So  the 
matter  now  rests  with  the  two  governments.  These  are  the  unvarnished 
facts  of  the  occurrence. 

At  four  o'clock,  p.  IL,  Kosta  was  landed  amid  the  cheering  of  thousands 
for  *  America  and  Kosta.'  Parties  were  given,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the 
whole  town  were  extended  us^there  werino  permma  Uk$  the  Amerioam. 
That  same  evening,  after  Kosta's  deliverance,  a  steamboat  filled  with  ladiei 
and  gentlemen  came  near  our  ship,  serenading  us,  and  shouting  moat  deaf* 
ening  cheers  for  our  flag." 

After  a  lapse  of  some  time,  Kosta  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  and 
settled  in  the  United  States.  No  single  event  within  our  day  has  given 
more  wide  satisfaction  than  the  noble  conduct  of  our  naval  officer  in  rescu- 
ing this  unfortunate  man  on  his  demand  for  American  proUcHarL  While  in 
.the  exercise  of  his  benevolent  impulses,  Captain  Ingraham  was  firm  and 
fearless,  even  to  the  point  of  battling  with  the  whole  Austrian  fleet ;  yet 
when  it  was  all  over,  and  Kosta  relieved  from  peril,  it  is  said,  with  a 
modesty  peculiar  to  his  nature,  he  was  under  apprehension  of  being  cen* 
sured  for  it  by  his  countrymen  at  home !  This  event  also  created  much 
comment  in  Europe — indignation  at  the  despotic  seizure  of  Kosta  on  the 
neutral  soil  of  Turkey,  and  admiration  for  the  heroism  of  Ingraham,  whose 
conduct  greatly  tended  to  raise  the  American  character  in  the  estimation  of 
foreigners. 

The  Austrian  government  addressed  a  protest  to  the  various  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  against  the  act  of  Captain  Ingraham,  and  a  correspondence  also 
ensued  on  the  subject  between  Chevalier  Hulsemann  and  Mr.  Marcy,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  latter  fully  sustained  the  coodoci 
of  Ingraham,  declaring  that  Kosta,  when  seized,  had  the  national  oharsctsr 
of  an  American,  and  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  extend  its  pn» 
tection  over 
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MISBRABLE  AKD  D£ORiD£D  CLASSES. 


To  DOUBT  that  moral  evil  exists  otherwise  than  for  an  oTentual  good,  it 
to  question  either  the  power  or  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  The  world, 
checkered  as  it  is  with  happiness  and  miserj,  »  precisely  as  foreknown,  and 
DO  disappointment  with  its  condition  can  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind.  * 

Some  of  the  uses  of  evil  are  clear  to  lis.  If,  with  our  present  mental  con* 
■titations,  life  was  an  eternal  sunshine,  with  no  ills  to  combat,  with  no  suf- 
fering to  relieve,  a  monotony  of  ease  would  ensue,  involving  the  loss  of  a 
great  source  of  happiness  and  a  discipline  which  strengthens  and  ennobles 
character.  The  greatest  glory  is  in  the  combat  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  like  every  axiom  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  is  a  vital  truth  tested  by  experience.  And  where  this  is  united 
'to  self-sacrifice,  then  the  measure  of  the  blessing  is  as  the  measure  of  the 
denial.  That  man  who  dwells  encased  in  self,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
if  he  had  been  bom  lame  and  blind,  for  he  never  can  enjoy  that  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  sensations — the  pleasure  of  doing  good. 

In  our  large  cities  where  men  most  do  congregate,  the  greatest  amount  of 
evil,  morel  and  physical,  awaits  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent.  Our  own 
New  York  is  a  vast  theater  for  the  exercise  of  man's  humanity ;  and  when 
we  behold  the  amount  of  woe  existing  in  that  great  metropolis,  we  stand 
appalled  in  view  of  the  gigantic  task  of  its  relief. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  a  tide  of  population  has  been  setting  In 
toward  these  shores  to  which  there  is  no  movement  parallel  in  history. 
Within  the  past  year  over  three  hundred  thousand  foreigners  have  landed 
in  New  T6rk,  or  about  bne  thousand  per  day  for  every  week  day.  Of  these 
a  portion  have  been  good,'' sober,  hard-working  people,  who  have  spread  over 
the  country  and  mingled,  with  our  population.  Another  part  has  been  the 
ofif-acouring  of  the  poorest  districts  and  most  degraded  cities  of  the  Old 
World,  which,  in  the  main,  has  settled  and  stagnated  in  our  metropolis. 

The  poor  and  idle  of  a  street  grew  worse  by  having  poor  and  idle  neijch*  - 
bovs.  The  respectable  and  industrious  moved  out  of  certain  quarters,  and 
tnch  places  as  the  Five  Points  began  to  be  known.  Streets  once  inhabited  by 
the  best  of  people  (Lower  Pearl,  Cherry  and  Dover  streets),  being  aban* 
doned,  have  since  been  held  mostly  by  lodging  houses  of  the  poorest  im* 
nigrants.    The  children  of  this  class  have  naturally  grown  up  under  th« 
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ooDcentretcd  influenceii  of  the  poverty  and  vice  around  them.  Bj  the  re- 
port of  MaUell,  Chief  of  Police,  some  ten  years  since,  it  appears  that  then 
were  even  then  ten  thousand  vagrant  children  in  the  city,  and  in  elereo 
wards  nearly  three  thousand  children  were  engaged  in  thieving,  of  whom 
two  tliirds  were  girls  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen.  In  one  ward, 
there  were  twelve  thousand  children ;  of  these,  nine  thousand  were  destitute 
of  public  religious  influence. 

Institutions  have  been  established  within  a  few  years  in  the  city,  which, 
although  young,  have  attracted  great  attention  from  the  blessings  they  have 
produced.  As  American  enterprises  of  a  noble  character,  we  are  pleased  to 
present  this  account  of  them,  as  given  us  by  a  lady  friend.  They  are  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Industrial  and  Mission  Schools,  etc.,  etc.  These 
are  directed  mainly  to  the  reformation  of  the  Juvenile  portion  of  the  de- 
graded classes ;  thus  attacking  vice  and  crime  before  the  iron  habits  of  ma- 
ture life  should  render  hopeless  all  attempts  at  reform. 

The  Childben's  Aid  Socistt  was  founded  a  few  yeans  since  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Brace,  a  gentleman  of  education,  and  noted  as  a  traveler.  While 
in  Europe  during  the  period  of  the  Hungarian  War,  he  devoted  his  best 
thoughls  and  energies  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  degraded  of  the 
Old  World.  As  he  traveled  from  point  to  point,  he  inquired  into  the  re- 
snlts  of  the  varioqii  experiments  making  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. He  soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  Talleyrandi 
that  **  the  vilest  of  people'are  not  formidable  to  him  who  approaches  them 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness."  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  began  his  benev- 
olent efforts  to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  the  great  work  of  elevating  and 
roformi ug  the  lowest  poor.  "  The  persons  here  to  be  aided  and  Christianized,** 
said  he,  '*  are  not  pagans  and  heathen,  in  lands  where  the  very  difiSculties 
make  the  work  heroic,  and  where  the  associations  of  thousands  of  yean 
of  history  throw  a  romantic  and  factious  interest  about  our  labors.'*  The 
result  of  his  statements,  followed  by  eloquent  appeals,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  this  society,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary.  Their  office  is  at  No^ 
11  Clinton  Hall,  Astor  Place.  Their  business  is  transacted  by  Mr.  Brace 
and  his  assistants,  in  reference  to  the  different  objects  of  benevolence  under 
his  supervision.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  groups  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  in  attendance,  waiting  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  their  sorrows — to  be 
provided  with  employment^  or  to  meet  individuals  who  are  about  to  take 
them  to  new  homes  in  the  country.  Packages  of  old  and  new  clothing  ara 
also  received  at  the  office  and  distributed  by  the  visitors  connected  with  the 
institution. 

There  are  no  lodging-rooms  in  the  building,  but  vagrant  boys  are  placed 
temporarily  at  the  News  Boys'  Lodging- House.  A  building  given  by  Mr. 
Qrinnell  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  for  an  Industrial  School,  has  bleen  used  as  a 
temporary  home  for  girls.  The  list  subjoined  will  show  where  the  visiton 
found  these  young  girls  and  rescued  them  just  at  the  fearful  turning  point 
between  purity  and  vice  :  Girls  taken  from  tjie  Tombs  Prison,  ten ;  found 
without  a  home,  twenty-three ;  beaten  and  turned  out^  two ;  found  in  the 
streets  (some  nearly  starved),  seven ;  came  in  sick,  etc,  eight ;  vagranti^ 
from  the  office  of  the  Society,  tweity-eight  Total  lodgers  in  one  year, 
tighty-two. 
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The  News  Bots'  LoDOiNa-HovsB  is  in  the  fifth  story  of  the  San  office, 
Nassau  street  It  is  an  important  branch-  of  the  Children's  Aid  8ociet\-, 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Tracy.  It  has  been  sue 
cessful  in  olevating  a  class  who  were  once  called  by  the  police  the  banditt 
of  the  city  A  cut  prefacing  this  article  is  a  representation  of  that  class  ot 
''heathen''  in  an  unconverted  state.  One  of  their  rooms  is  furnished  with 
neat  little  beds,  for  which  the  boys  pay  sixpence  a  lodging,  inchiding  a  bath 
in  an  adjoining  room.  The  amount  aside  from  this  charge  of  sixpence  neces- 
sary to  support  the  establishment,  is  given  by  the  society.  If  the  visitor 
can  drop  in  of  an  evening,  he  may  find  the  Iwys  assembled  at  their  desks, 
engaged  in  reading  or  study,  or  quietly  listening  to  some  familiar  lecture 
from  one  of  their  many  friends.  And  a  new  book  presented  to  their  little 
library,  will  give  the  visitor  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  these  sharp 
little  traders.  It  is  wonderful  to  witness  the  tact,  ingenuity,  and  assiduous 
care  which  is  constantly  exercised  toward  them  by  their  kind  superintend- 
ent. In  addition  to  hid  other  cares,  Mr.  Tracy  has  of  late  assumed  the 
charge  of  conducting  these  boys  to  new  homes  provided  for  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  th#  country.  His  letters  are  so  replete  with  interest  that  some 
extracts  from  them  will  be  given  in  this  article ;  may  they  be  the  means  of 
eliciting  aid  for  the  many  wretched  and  friendless  children,  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  this  society  for  their  hopes  of  happiness  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

The  Boy  if  Meetings  is  another  department  of  the  same  society.  These, 
•ays  Mr  Bracej  will  be  important  links  in  a  chain  of  influences  connecting 
the  multitude  of  benevolent,  who  wish  to  help,  with  the  multitude  of  va- 
grant children,  who  perish  for  the  lack  of  aid. 

The  visitor  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  in  searching  the  docks,  and 
lumber  yards,  and  low  lodging-houses,  finds  ample  materials  for  his  Sun- 
day gatherings.  He  is  careful  not  to  excite  their  prejudice  by  speaking  of 
poor  and  ragged  boys ;  but  scatters  numerous  cards  of  invitation  to  a  "  Boys' 
Meeting."  These  are  held  in  a  loft  in  a  warehouse,  or  some  other  room 
that  can  be  procured,  at  a  trifling  expense.  Then  the  most  interesting 
speakers  that  can  be  procured  are  enlisted  in  the  work.  *'  These,"  says  Mr., 
Brace,  '*  must  be  men  of  sense ;  the  vagrant  boy  sees  through  any  humbug; 
they  must  regard  these  helpless,  forsaken  ones  as  their  brethren,  and  not 
forget  that  in  working  for  the  least  of  these,  they  are  working  for  Christ 
The  loader  must  have  several  with  him  to  gather  in  the  boys,  and  assist  in 
singing  and  speaking.  But  they  should  all  be  men  of  fbrce ;  and,  above 
all,  with  a  patient^  good  nature."  The  following  incident  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  qualification,  in  addressing  an  audience  who  have  never  en- 
tered a  church,  and  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  veneration.  A  friend 
of  the  writer  has  acquired  great  tact  in  securing  the  sympathy  and  interest 
of  these  bright  little  urchins^  He  does  not  attempt  to  present  abstract 
truths  or  mere  exhortations ;  but  he  never  fails  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
boys,  while  presetiting  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  a  narrative  form,  avoid- 
ing merely  religious  phrases,  but  enforcing  duty  by  vivid  illustrations.  On 
one  occasion,  he  called  upon  a  friend  to  assist  him.  The  speaker,  a  tall, 
dignified  man,  with  auburn  hair,  and  pleasing  expression  of  countenance^ 
arose  and  commenced : 
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**  My  young  firiendi,  I  shall  ooenpy  bat  a  few  momeDts  in  addreniiig  yoK.* 
Th«  boys  listened  attentively  for  a  time ;  bat  at  length  he  became  proey. 
They  shuffled  and  whispered,  and  one  near  the  door,  to  the  delight  of  his 
eompanions,  addressed  the  speaker  in  the  following  laconic  manner:  **Tmi^% 
up,  Samfyr* 

Some  of  our  most  distinguished  pablic  speakers  have  ncrer  acqoirod  the 
art  of  addressing  children.  A  oertain  doctor  of  divinity  once  sssembled 
his  Sabbath  School,  and  commenced  the  following  exordium  : 

^  My  dear  little  children,  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  a  syllabus  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  But  it  may  be,  that  you 
do  not  apprehend  syllabus.  Syllabus,  my  young  friends,  is  equivalent  to 
9yfiop8U," 

Such  speakers  would  find  themselves  out  of  place  among  the  little  heathen 
composing  the  audiences  convened  in  these  Boys'  Meetings. 

iMDasTBiAL  SoHOOLB  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  conducted  with  great  success.  These  encourage  industry,  as  the  gar- 
ments made  are  given  to  the  children  by  the  way  of  reward.  In  all  these 
schools,  the  ragged  are  provided  with  clothing  in  a  manner  #faich  is  calcu- 
lated to  cherish  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  remove  the  disposition  for 
begging,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  poor.  Each  article  of  clothing  is 
vdued  at  a  certain  number  of  marks,  and  the  children  are  permitted  to  earn 
their  own  garments  by  marks  for  good  behavior  and  scholarship ;  and  the 
most  industrious  can  take  home  some  articles  of  clothing  for  a  needy  brother 
or  sister.  In  giving  to  this  society,  the  stranger  may  rest  assured  that  aU 
of  his  money  will  be  used  directly  for  the  object  designated — none  will  be 
spent  on  buildings  and  fixtures.  The  way  in  which  the  designs  of  the  be- 
nevolent are  often  misap|)lied,  is  illustrated  by  the  well  known  anecdote  of 
the  sailor,  who,  on  being  called  on  in  a  church  to  give  to  some  charity, 
dropped  one  dollar  in  the  box,  then  added  two  more  to  "pay  expenses." 

Another  department  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brace,  is  the  providing  of  homes 
m  the  West  for  the  poor  seamstresses  of  the  city,  who  are  suffering  for  the 
want  of  employment  No  sight  is  more  affecting  than  that  of  virtuous, 
/riendless  females,  in  the  midst  of  the  selfishness  of  a  large  city,  struggling 
to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence,  by  that  most  miserable,  life-destroying  and 
illy- paid  of  all  avocations — the  naedl^ 

MiBSiOH  ScH00i«8  are  Sabbath  Schools,  established  in  neighborhoods  des- 
titute of  gospel  privileges.  They  form  a  nucleusi  in  their  working,  for  the 
formation  of  new  churches. 

The  locality  called  '*  Thb  Fitk  Poimts,"  so  named  from  the  fact  that  five 
strtets  there  corner,  has  been  the  most  famous  seat  of  degradation  and  woe 
on  this  continent  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  it  was  the 
great  plague-spot  of  moral  pollution  and  death ;  a  nauseous  sink  of  filthy 
poverty  and  beastly  crime.  Two  noble  institutions  now  stand  upon  the 
•pot,  ''The  Ladies'  Mission"  and  "Tbe  Five  Points'  House  of  Industry." 

That  eminent  laborer  for  the  suffering  poor,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Pease,  re- 
moved to  the  Five  Points,  with  his  wife,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  estab- 
liahed  Uiere  one  Christian  Home,  with  the  hope  of  leavening  this  mass  of 
crime  and  woe  with  the  leaven  of  the  gospel  There  he  labored  with  un- 
tiring zeal,  visiting  damp  and  polluted  oellara^  dark  gsrrets,  and  dilapidated 
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bnildingii  to  aid  the  miserable  wretchea  who  appealed  destitute  of  every- 
thiog  bat  filth  and  crime. 

The  wretched  state  of  this'  spot,  when  Frederika  Bromer  wrote  her 
"  Homes  of  the  New  World,"  is  therein  thus  described  by  her :  "  Lower 
than  the  Fire  Points,"* she  says,  "it  is  not  possible  for  human  nature  to  * 
sink.  Quarrels  and  blows,  theft  and  even  murder,  belong  to  the  order  of 
the  day  and  the  night.  There  is  in  the  square,  in  particular,  one  large^ 
yellow-colored,  dilapidated  old  house,  called  'The  Old  Brewery,'  which 
is  properly  the  head-quarters  of  vice  and  miseiy ;  and  the  old  Brewer  of  all 
the  world's  misery  has  dominion  there  at  this  day.  I  wandered  through 
this  dark  realm  of  shadows  and  hell,  however,  accompanied  by  an  angel  of 

light.    I  cannot  otherwise  speak  of  Mrs.  G ,  the  Quaker  lady,  whose 

countenance  was  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  purest  goodness.  .  .  .  We 
went  alone  through  these  hidden  dens,  considering  it  safer  than  in  company 
with  a  gentleman.  We  saw  unfortunate  women  suffering  from  honible  dis- 
eases ;  sickly  children ;  giddy  young  girls  ;  ill-tempered  women,  quarreling 
with  the  whole  world ;  unabashed,  hardened  crime,  filth,  rags,  and  pesti- 
lential air.  The  ofE-scouring  of  society  flows  hither,  and  I  wished  to  visit 
the  Five  Points,  that  I  might  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  that  portion 
of  the  life  of  New  Tork  which  belongs  to  the  night  side ;  to  the  dark 
realm  of  shadows  and  hell,  as  it  exists  in  this  great  city." 

The  old  Brewery  to  which  Miss  Bremer  alludes,  is  alike  &mou8  and  in- 
famous in  song  and  stoiy.  It  was  erected  in  1792,  and  used  as  a  brewery  by 
one  Coulter.  In  1830,  it  was  partitioned  into  oddly  shaped,  ill-contrived 
apartments^  so  arranged  as  to  afford  convenient  hiding-places  for  the  thieves 
and  pickpockets,  who  herded  at  the  Five  Points.  Over  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, the  filthiest  and  vilest  of  the  scum  of  the  city,  dwelt  in  this  buildings 
which  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  ladies,  who  destroyed  the  foul  nest, 
and  reared  upon  its  ruins  their  Kew  Mission  House.  A  vivid  sketch  of  a 
visit  there  in  the  day  of  its  degradation,  is  herein  extracted  from  a  little 
work  called  "The  Old  Breweiy,"  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies' 
Mission : 

"  An  alley  extends  all  around  the  building,  wide  at  the  entrance  and  grad« 
nally  tapering  io  a  point  On  the  south,  it  is  known  as  the  Murderer*§ 
AUeift  a  filthy  path  three  feet  in  width.  The  dark,  winding  passages  afford 
convenient  modes  of  escape  for  criminals.  In  the  floor  of  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  a  place  was  found  where  the  boards  had  been  sawed ;  upon  tearing 
them  up,  human  bones  were  found-^the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  a  victim  of 
some  diabolical  murder. 

The  upper  part  of  the  premises,  once  plastered,  has  now  a  broken  wall,  - 
mended  in  some  places  by  pasting  newspapers,  but  often  revealing  unsightly 
holes.  The  under  part  is  still  worse ;  in  one  room,  fifteen  feet  square,  we 
found  twenty-six  human  beings.  *A  man  could  scarcely  stand  erect  in  it ;  two 
men  were  sitting  by  the  blaze  of  a  few  sticks,  as  we  entered ;  women  lay  on 
a  mass  of  filthy,  nnsightly  rags,  in  the  comer — sick,  feeble,  and  emaciated ; 
flix  or  seven  children  were  in  various  attitudes  in  the  oomer ;  at  an  old 
tatle,  covered  with  a  few  dishes,  two  women  were  peeling  off  the  skins  of 
tomatoes,  with  their  finger-nails ;  and  the  smoke  and  stench  of  the  room 
were  too  suffocating  to  be  endured.    The  announcement  that^  in  addition  to 
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tlie  mbfortnne  of  porerty,  thej  had  the  measles  alao,  started  most  of  oci 
partj  in  a  preoipitate  retreat  from  the  premiseB. 

Our  way  had  heen  explored  over  the  haitding  hy  the  aid  of  a  single  lamp^ 
in  company  with  iwo  gentlemen  and  a  guide.  Beside  these,  there  were  a 
nnmher  of  rougl^  looking  customers,  who  appeared  'to  share  our  interest  in 
the  scene.  But  it  was  not  till  one  of  the  gentlemen  complained,  in  a  dark 
passage-way,  of  a  strange  hand  in  his  pocket»  that  these  characters  were 
suspected.  Then  our  guide  informed  os,  in  an  under  tone,  that  we  were 
surrounded  hy  a  gang  of  the  most  notorious  pickpockets  and  thieves  of  that 
section ;  that  we  must  take  good  care  of  our  watches,  or  we  should  lose 
them  before  we  were  aware.  To  grope  one's  way,  at  night,  through  such  dark 
passages,  when  the  light  was  in  sight  only  a  part  of  the  time,  and  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  crowding,  pushing  gang  of  desperadoes^  was  not  pleasant^" 

Much  was  said  to  deter  the  ladies  from  establishing  a  mission  at  the  Five 
Points.  The  idea  of  confronting  this  indescribable  wretchedness,  and  ming- 
ling with  drunkards,  thieres,  prostitutes,  and  murderers,  was  enough  to 
sicken  and  appall  the  moat  ooungeoua.  The  ladies  were  told,  that  **  no  one, 
who  valued  their  life  or  honor,  could  venture  within  this  murderous  oeaa- 
pool  of  human  wickedness."  But  Mr.  Pease  was  willing  to  make  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  after  much  difficulty,  they  succeeded  in  hiring  agin-shop^  at  the 
corner  of  Little- Water  and  Gross  streets,  which,  when  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  an  audience,  was  capable  of  aeating  about  two  hundred  persona.  The 
novelty  of  this  effort  secured  them  a  congregation.  Let  us  look  in  upon 
Mr.  Pease,  the  first  Sabbath  of  his  missionary  labors.  He  is  aided  by  the 
pous  ladies,  who  have  entered  upon  this  labor  of  love,  with  an  unfailing 
trust  in  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  to  save  the  very  chief  of  sinners.  • 

The  bell  ringi^  and  seventy  little  ragged  and  dirty  urohins  come  tumbling 
in !  Was  ever  such  a  Sabbath  school  collected  in  a  Christian  land  ?  The 
idea  of  law  and  order  was  to  them  a  thing  unknown.  They  stood  upon 
their  heads — knocked  each  other  down,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  the  kind 
ladies,  performed  all  kinds  of  feats  in  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  Poor 
little,  degraded  creaturas — ^heirs  of  kicks  and  neglect — ^abandoned  by  pareuts^ 
or  ruined,  soul  and  body,  by  their  vicious  examples— what  better  things 
could  be  expected  of  them  ?  They  could  not  believe  that  these  kind  ladies 
really  loved  them,  and  that  the  missionary  had  oome  to  try  and  make  them 
happy.  In  the  language  of  the  first  report,  '*  Mr.  Pease  preached  the  first 
sermon  to  about  aa  heterogeneous  a  moss  of  rags  and  filth  as  ever  disgraced 
humanity." 

But  out  of  all  this  chaos,  harmony  and  order  were  by  degrees  established. 
Intemperance,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  mission,  was  met  with  temperance 
songs,  temperance  speeches,  and  private  visita  and  entreaties ;  and  during 
the  first  year,  some  of  those  who  had  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  were 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  crowded  inmates  of  the  old  Brewery. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  when  Mr.  Pease's  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Luckey  was  appointed  to  be  their  missionary, 
an  Industrial  Establishment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pease.  He  believed  thai 
many  were  driven  to  the  wretched  alternative  ^f  vice  or  starvation ;  and 
he  felt  that  it  was  important  to  provide  honest  employment  foi  thoee  who 
wore  willing  to  live  an  honest  life ;  for  employen  were  not  willing  to 
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their  work  to  these  abandoned  creatures,  to  be  taken  to  a  place  which  thej 
considered  a  den  of  thieves.  If  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  work- 
shop by  day,  which  woald  also  give  them  a  shelter  by  night,  he  felt  that 
thoeo  he  was  struggling  to  reform,  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta* 
tion. 

The  whole  work  was  then  an  experiment ;  and  there  were  those  who  felt 
that  Mr.  Pease  was  turning  aside  from  bis  missionary  duties,  and  not  placing 
S'ilBoieDt  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  tho  cause  of  Mr.  Pease's  separation  from  the  Ladies'  Mission,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  have  disapproved  of  his  obeying  the  gospel  re- 
quirement, to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked ;  for  they  have  con- 
tinued to  blend  physical  relief  with  their  faithful  efforts  to  convert  the  soul 
to  God.  And  now  that  two  noble  institutions,  strong  and  mighty  for  good, 
have  followed  this  separation,  we  can  but  rejoice  at  the  result 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  cheerfully  given  to  build  the  '*  Five  Points' 
HousB  OF  Imdustbt."  Work  for  the  inmates,  however,  has  never  to  a  great 
extent  been  forthcoming.  Philanthropists  and  Christian  manufacturers  do 
not  wish  to  associate  their  business  with  the  dregs  of  humanity;  and  if 
work  is  to  be  supplied,  it  must  be  done  by  removing  the  laborers  to  the 
West,  where  there  it  enough  work  and  bread  for  all. 

wis  continue  this  sketch  of  American  Philanthropy,  by  taking  the  reader, 
in  imagination,  to  Paradise  Park,  a  small  triangular  space  in  the  center  of 
tho  Five  Points,  upon  the  first  occasion,  when  the  friends  of  the  mission 
were  obeying  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour,  to  "make  a  feast  and  call  the 
|)oor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind." 

^'The  morning  of  Thanksgiving,"  writes  one  of  the  lady  friends  pre- 
■ent,  "  dawned  in  cloudless  beauty,  and  the  cool  bracing^  atmosphere  and 
glowing  sunshine  seemed  to  inspire  every  heart  with  courage.  We  met  in 
the  office  of  the  Old  Brewery,  a  low,  long  room,  with  crooked  and  stained 
walls.  Its  only  furniture,  beside  the  missionary  book-csse,  being  some 
benches  and  the  boxes  of  clothing,  supplied  by  friends  from  abroad.  Pro- 
visions began  to  arrive,  and  soon  presented  a  ludicrous  aspect  Turkeys* 
chickenSj  and  meats  of  every  kind,  mingled  in  confusion  with  cakes,  pies, 
fruit,  etc ;  huge  piles  of  clothing,  waiting  for  distribution ;  visitors  pouring 
in,  and  childish  faces  peeping  through  every  window  and  open  door  i 

The  mammoth  tent  of  the  City  Temperance  Society,  was  erected  in  the 
little  Park.  It  is  circular,  and  very  lofty.  Around  it  were  tiers  of  seats, 
meeting  at  a  platform.  Some  evergreens  were  festooned  from  tables  the 
length  of  the  tent,  arranged,  leaving  wide  passages  between  for  the  visitom. 
By  this  time,  hundreds  of  ragged,  dirty  children  had  collected  around  tho 
tent  and  the  Old  Brewery.  A  psssage-way  was  cleared,  and  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  transformed  into  carriers  and  waiters.  (We  could  not 
trust  the  little  rebels  to  help,  though  we  had  plenty  of  offers).  As  they 
passed  through  rank  and  file  of  the  hungry  watchers,  loud  cheers  were 
given  for  every  turkey,  and  three,  long  and  loud,  for  a  whole  pig,  with  a 
lemon  in  its  mouth.  « 

During  these  preparations,  the  ladies  were  trying  to  select,  first,  our  Sab- 
bath School  children,  and  then  any  others  who  seemed  hopeful.    Those 
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were  wasbod  tnd  dresMd.    At  half  past  four,  all  was  raady,  and  tliAj  en. 
tend  in  prooession,  singiDg, 

•*  Thb  bmmh  of  hope  it  brcakiag— 

The  daikneH  diaeppean : 

For  the  FiTe  Foinli  are  wakiag 

To  penitential  tean ; "  etc. 

Thoj  took  the  drcait  of  the  tent»  then  stood  aronnd  the  tables  with 
folded  liands,  while  Mr.  Lnckej  asked  a  blessing.  Not  a  hand  was  raised  ; 
not  a  voice  heard,  till  the  food  was  seired.  Then  all  was  glad  commotion, 
and  then  was  the  time  for  joyons  tears.  Three  hundred  and  soveoty  poor, 
neglected,  helpless  children,  placed  for  an  honr  in  an  atmosphere  of  Ioto  and 
gladness,  wood  and  won  to  cling  to  those  whose  inmost  hearts  were  strug- 
gling in  earnest  prayer  for  grace  and  wisdom  to  lead  them  nnto  God! 
With  tearful  eyes,  the  assembly  gaaed  upon  them. 

"  Children,  who  leldom  know  a  parent*!  care. 
In  whom  the  woes  of  elde^  yean  are  teen— 
Wheee  earliert  itept  most  be  npoa  a  tnare^ 
Unlea  bobm  watchlal  itraBger  iaterreaeb 
lad  s(uid*-aose  fiaU  yoaag  things  and  the  daik  gali;  betweea." 

In  the  central  aisle,  was  plpoed  the  stand  for  toys  and  oomnoopias  of 
oandy,  a  gifi  for  each  of  the  children  as  they  passed  out  the  tent  There 
was  now  an  interval  of  a  few  moments.  The  tables  were  haatily  replen- 
iahed ;  and  then  nottoe  was  given  to  visiton^  that  the  outsiders  would  then 
enter,  about  whom  the  ladies  knew  nothing,  save  that  they  were  poor  and 
wretched.  Visitors  were  warned  to  take  care  of  their  pocket-books  and 
watches.  They  came  in  scores;  nay,  in  hundreds!  and  surrounded  the 
tables ;  men,  women,  and  children ;  ragged,  dirty,  and  forlorn !  Whst 
ooontenanoes  we  read, 

*«yietimi  of  ceueleM  toil,  and  want,  and  care  1 " 

And  the  children  who  accompanied  them,  miniature  likeness^  both  physi- 
cally and  morally.  Alas !  we  oonld  scaroely  hope  to  snatch  these  from  the 
Tortox ;  but  we  spoke  to  them  words  of  kindness^  and  they  partook  till  not 
a  fragment  was  left.  Sixty  turkeys,  chickens,  geese,  hams,  beet  and  tongue^ 
with  pies,  cake,  fruit,  and  oandy  pyramids — all  had  vanished ;  then  quietly 
they  left  the  tent 

Our  weary  company  now  hastened  over  to  the  Old  Brewery,  which  was 
illuminated  from  eveiy  window.  With  joy,  we  looked  forward  to  the 
happy  day,  when  from  this  mission  a  light  would  emanste,  both  mental  and 
moral,  of  which  this  illumination  would  be  only  the  foreshadowing  and  the 
faint  emblem  ** 

Reader !  when  you  visit  New  York,  and  saunter  down  Broadway,  amid 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  oi  life,  remember  that  three  minutes  walk  will 
bring  you  to  the  Five  Points.  Turn  aside,  and  gas*  upon  this  region— ones 
the  central  point  of  misery  and  crime ;  and  m  you  view  the  two  noUt 
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gtractares  that  have  been  reared  by  Christian  benefioenoe,  reflect  how  imich 
povertT,  distress,  and  crime  have  been  prevented!  Bnter%bat  House  of 
Industry,  and  the  New  Mission  House  ;  or  visit  the  Astor  Place,  and  see  the 
groups  of  little  children,  prepared  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  for  a  land 
of  hope  in  the  Far  West — it  will  all  be  an  experience  to  you  well  worth 
the  having. 

The  Five  Points'  Hous-s  of  Industry  is  a  noble  structure— seven  stories 
high,  6re  proof,  and  most  admirably  constructed.  There  is  a  fine  children's 
play  room — large  and  airy  school-rooms  and  work  rooms  ;  dormitories  and 
private  rooms  for  the  resident  family  and  teachers.  The  entire  number  of 
inmates,  since  ite  establishment,  exceeds  five  thousand.  Of  these,  twenty- 
eight  hundred,  principally  children,  have  found  homes  in  the  country.  The 
entire  property  of  the  institution,  including  a  country  farm  which  belongs  to 
It,  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  including  a  recent  bequest  of  twenty 
thousand  from  M.  Sickles,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  cause. 

The  scene  which  strikes  the  beholder,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Five  Points' 
House  of  Industry,  when  all  the  little,  fatherless  ones  are  collected  for  wor- 
ship and  instruction,  is  heart- touching.  How  vivid  is  the  picture,  as  drawn 
by  one  of  their  instructors,  and  copied  below : 

**  On  entering  th^  chapel,  the  long  rows  of  children  sitting  erect  upon 
their  elevated  seati,  meet  my  eager  gaze ;  and  as  I  take  my  accustomed 
place  before  them,  they  greet  me  with  their  sparkling  eyes  and  sunny  faces* 
As  my  eye  wanders  involuntarily  over  the  happy  group,  it  soon  rests  upon 
the  laughing,  curly-headed  Jewish  girl,  known  as  *  Dummy.'  There  she 
sits,  her  intelligent  face  all  wreathed  with  smiles,  her  heart  all  light  with 
sunshine,  and  warm  with  affection.  I  lovo  her-*dearly  love  her-^and  so 
do  all  who  know  her.  A  smile  will  make  her  countenance  radiant  with 
delight,  while  a  cold  look,  or  frown,  will  fill  her  eyes  with  tears.  Though 
ghe  cannot  hear,  her  quick  ey.e  notices  every  motion.  When  the  children 
sing,  though  she  cannot  articulate  a  word,  she  opens  her  mouth  as  wide,  and 
makes  her  little  lips  move  as  fast  as  any  of  them;  and  when^  during 
prayer,  the  children  cover  their  eyes  with  their  hands^  she  follows  their  ex- 
ninple — peeping  beWeen  her  fingers  to  see  when  it  is  finished.  Her  place 
is  never  vacant  She  is  the  first  to  greet  me  when  I  enter,  and  the  last  to 
relinquish  her  hold  upon  my  hand  when  I  leave  for  home.  That  little  tiny 
thing  by  her  side,  with  a  face  so  round  and  ruddy,  and  beautifully  vailed 
with  curling  ringlets,  is  her  sister  Ella,  two  years  younger  than  herself. 
See  how  lovingly  her  little  head  is  laid  in  Dummy's  lap,  while  she  twines 
her  glossy  hair  about  her  fingers. 

A  few  seats  above,  sits  a  little  blind  girl.  I  never  look  upon  her  without 
a  feeling  of  sadness.  She  hears  the  children  sing  and  answer  questions,  and 
does  the  same  herself,  but  their  faces  she  never  looked  upon.  The  world  is 
all  dark  to  her.  Occasionally  you  will  see  her  passing  her  hands  over  the 
heads  and  faces  of  her  young  companions,  and  gently  running  her  fingers 
through  their  hair,  thus  trying  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  their  appearance. 
The  children  all  love  her,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  their  little  acts  of 
kindness  to  her.  When  she  wishes  to  come  to  school,  some  one  is  always 
ready  to  lead  her ;  and  when  the  hour  arrives  for  going  home,  a  S60f»  of 
little  hands  are  eagerly  proffered  for  her  acceptance. 
37 
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A  ooiM  at  the  door  attncte  the  attention  of  the  children,  and  my  ejet 
involuntarily  turn  with  theirs,  to  diaoover  its  occaaion.  The  utmoat  still- 
neis  preTails,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  seems  to  pervade  every  heart, 
while  a  little  girl,  poorly  clad,  with  thin,  gaunt  face  clouded  with  sadness^ 
hobhlea  in  on  cnitches,  for  she  has  but  one  leg.  Last  winter,  while  she  was 
playing  in  Center  atreet,  the  cars  ran  over  her,  and  so  mutilated  one  of  her 
1^  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  Poor  child !  we  all  pity  her,  fur  she  haa 
her  full  share  of  affliction.  The  loss  of  a  limb  is  bad  enough — the  loss  of 
father  and  mother,  in  one's  innocent,  unprotected  childhood,  u  worae ;  but 
the  loss  of  their  sympathy,  their  kind  admonitions  and  good  example,  in 
those  tender  years,  while  they  still  live — cursed  and  cursing  by  rum,  is  in- 
comparably worse.  When  she  joins  with  the  children  in  their  sweet  song^ 
the  sadness  of  her  little  face  occasionally  gives  place  to  sunshine ;  but  it  ia 
only  for  a  little  while ;  for  when  night  comeS|  she  must  return  again  to  her 
home,  made  miserable  by  the  intemperance  of  her  parsnts. 

Close  up  in  the  corner  there,  with  her  eyes  as  black  as  her  face,  and  her 
faoe  as  black  as  ebony,  sits  little  Topsy.  She  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox ;  and 
though  she  has  seen  but  four  years,  she  is  as  old  as  most  girls  three  timet  . 
her  age.  No  child  in  school  is  more  orderly  or  attentive ;  and  once  a  day, 
rain  or  ahine,  punctual  to  the  hour,  ahe  may  be  seen  in  our  sooond  hall,  stand* 
ing  near  the  entrance  of  the  bread-room,  with  a  clean,  white  towel  in  one 
hand  ind  a  card  in  the  other,  on  the  back  of  which  is  written,  in  large  let- 
ters, words  which  she  cannet  read,  bat  the  import  of  which  ahe  fully  com- 
prehends. If  not  immediately  waited  upon,  she  does  not  become  impatient : 
for  that  mystic  card,  with  its  broad  and  truthful  letters,  assures  bor  that  her 
wish  will  ere  long  be  gratified.  .  Soon  the  door  to  the  bread-room  opens; 
there  stands  Topsy,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  holding  high  up  to  the 
gase  of  the  envious  urchins,  the  magic  card,  on  which  is  written  :  '  The  bearer 
is  entitled  to  one  loaf  of  bread  per  day.'  Topay's  mother  lives  in  a  dark 
and  fearful  place,  in  Cow-bay.  She  occupies  a  little  room  in  an  old,  turn- 
ble  down  building,  with  none  but  thieves  and  abandoned  women  around 
her,  whose  drunken  brawla  make  the  night  hideous.  Though  compelled  by 
poverty  to  live  in  such  a  place,  she  is  almost  always  happy,  and  eapecially 
when  she  haa  succeeded,  by  scrubbing  or  washing,  in  earning  sufficient  to 
pay  the  rent  of  her  little  room  and  supply  her  with  the  most  common  ne 
cesaities  of  life. 

On  the  seat  close  by  Topsy,  with  her  sister  sleeping  in  her  amaa,  sits  a 
little  block-eyed  French  girL  She  is  poorly  clad,  but  her  heart  is  rich  in 
sisterly  affection.  Love  sits  laughing  on  her  countenance,  and  makes  even 
the  bitterness  of  poverty  sweet  Her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  speaker's,  ex- 
cept when  an  occasional  glance  is  given  to  her  little  charge. 

Sitting  close  by  my  side,  and  playing  alternately  with  my  watch-ch^n, 
my  buttons,  and  my  fingers,  and  then  rubbing  her  soft,  silken  hair  against 
my  hands,  is  a  little,  fat  dumpling,  with  rosy  cheeks.  She  is  a  dear  little 
creature — as  affectionate  and  playful  as  a  kitten — with  a  voice  as  sweet  and 
musical  as  the  birds  of  spring,  and  a  heart  Just  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  sym- 
pathy and  love.  She  has  a  littie  brother,  almost  exactly  like  her,  and  two 
years  older  than  herself.  Their  mother  is  dead,  and  their  father  has  loft 
them  to  the  charity  of  strangers,  and  gone  back  to  England.     They  would 
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bare  been  adopted  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  that  little  Ella,  while  she  pes* 
tfeiies  80  many  desirable  qualities,  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  her  ejes.  Is 
there  not  some  mother,  whose  little  ones  'Our  Father'  has  taken  to  himself, 
who  would  like  to  fill  their  places  with  our  dear  one-eyed  Blla  and  her 
brother  Johnny? 

Turning  my  eyes  toward  the  audienoe,  a  lad  of  fourteen  attraett  my  al» 
tention.  He  looks  so  much  like  one  of  our  '  House'  boys.  Can  it  be — ^yes, 
it  u — Freddy !  But  he  has  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  looks  so  different^ 
I  hardly  know  him.  He  is  constantly  looking  in  the  faoe  of  the  gentleman 
beside  him,  and  they  both  seem  Tery  happy.  Last -Sunday  he  sat  among 
the  children,  with  his  face  clouded  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  future  destiny  ; 
to^ay  a  different  spirit  seems  to  possess  him.  What  can  it  mean  ?  Let  us 
lieten,  for  he  is  about  to  tell  his  own  story.  *  Freddy,'  says  Mr.  P«use, 
would  you  like  to  tell  us  your  history,  and  bid  good-by  to  the  children  ?' 
iFreddy,  with  a  fluttering  heart  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  comes  upon  the  plat- 
form. '  I  nerer  made  a  speech  in  my  life ;  but  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  history.  My  first  recollection 
was  living  with  my  father  and  mother  in  the  City  of  London.  They  were 
rich,  and  I  had  everything  that  I  wanted ;  but  after  awhile,  my  father  in- 
dorsed for  a  friend,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money ;  soon  after  which  we 
moved  to  New  York,  and  lived  in  Canal  street  We  got  along  well  for  a 
little  while,  but  soon  everything  went  wrong ;  for  father  began  to  drink, 
and  then  we  went  down,  and  down !  till  we  were  very  poor. 

We  then  went  to  Chicago,  but  there  father  drank  harder  than  ever.  On« 
day  he  went  out,  leaving  us  cold  and  hungry.  He  never  came  back  again ; 
ibr  the  cholera  and  hard  drinking  killed  him.  After  father's  death,  mother 
grieved  so  that  she  soon  followed  him ;  and  then  I  was  left  all  alone.  I  had 
nc  money  or  friends ;  but  I  thought  if  I  could  only  get  back  to  London,  I 
could  find  friends  who  knew  father  when  he  wsb  rich,  and  they  would  help 
roe.  I  worked  my  passage  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  When  I  got  here, 
I  wandered  around  the  wharfs,  into  the  shipping-offices,  and  on  board  the 
ships ;  but  nobody  wanted  me,  because  I  was  a  strange  boy,  and  had  no 
recommendations.  I  was  poo^— didn't  have  a  penny,  or  any  place  to  sleep  in 
but  the  station-house,  or  around  the  docks ;  and  at  last  I  sat  down  on  the 
wharf  and  cried.  While  I  was  crying,  some  one  told  me  to  go  to  Mr. 
Pease's.  I  didn't  know  where  it  was,  but  a  policeman  told  me,  and  after 
awhile  I  found  it  Mr.  Pease  spoke  kindly  to  me,  and  told  me  I  could 
come  here  to  live,  and  he  would  be  like  a'father  to  me.  My  heart  waa  so 
full  I  couldn't  speak,  and  I  had  to  sit  down  and  cry.  I  couldn't  help  it  I 
have  been  here  a  few  weeks,  and  have  learned  to  love  Mr.  and  Mn.  Pease, 
and  the  teachers  and  children.  Yesterday  that  gentleman  came  here  and 
adopted  me,  and  said  I  should  be  his  boy,  and  that  he  would  take  me  to 
hia  home  in  the  West,  and  make  a  man  of  me^perhape  a  lawyer,  like  him- 
self—if I  would  be  a  good  boy.  I  mean  to  try  and  be  the  best  boy  I  can. 
Children,  many  of  you  have  no  father  or  mother ;  but  if  you  are  good,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pease  will  be  your  father  and  mother.  0  children,  try  and  be  good 
And  now,  good-by ;  for  I  shan't  see  you  any  more.  Good-by,  Mr.  and  Mrv. 
Pease— good-by,  kind  teachers ! '  And  then  the  manly  liule  fellow,  de* 
soending  from  the  platform,  took  each  by  the  hand,  bidding  them  good-by 
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in  tucb  a  kind,  toaching  manDer,  that  many  eyea  filled  with  teari,  and  overy 
heart  was  moTed  with  tender  emotioD." 

To  this  word-painting  of  the  loeno  in  the  ohapel,  we  add  another  from  one 
of  those  fitithfol  missionaries,  describing  a  scene  but  too  common  in  their 
errands  of  mercy  in  search  of  the  neglected  little  outcasts^  to  luring  them 
within  the  warm,  loving  folds  of  their  noble  institution  : 

"  In  the  after-part  of  a  bleak  December  day,  as  I  sat  within  my  office^  tho 
storm  raging  without,  and  my  mind  dwelling  upon  the  distress  it  must  x« 
evitably  occasion  to  the  thousands  of  unprotected  poor,  I  chanced  to  re- 
member two  little  ones,  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  who  liyed  a  few 
doors  away. 

I  had  often  found  them  in  great  want,  and  was  fearful  they  might  now 
be  in  need  of  some  kind  attention  ;  so  putting  on  my  overcoat,  I  started  for 
that  habitation  of  misery.  The  house  in  which  they  lived  had,  for  the 
neighborhood,  quite  a  decent  exterior  appearance ;  but  within,  almost  every, 
conceivable  abomination  existed.  In  reaching  their  room,  I  passed  through 
a  long,  filthy  hall,  blackened  by  smoke,  and  by  poisonous  gases  arising  from 
stagnant  water  and  heaps  of  decaying  vegetaUe  matter;  that  had  for  yean 
been  accumulating  in  the  cellar. 

1  rapped  at  the  door,  but  heard  no  reply.  I  rapped  again,  and  again,  till 
finally  some  one,  in  a  half-choked  voice,  said,  'Come  in.'  My  hand  had 
already  found  the  string ;  I  pulled  it,  and  found  my  way  into  a  small  room, 
half  under  ground.  The  low,  dingy  walls  were  covered  with  cobwebs,  and 
its  only  window  broken  to  pieces.  The  three  lower  lights  were  boarded 
up,  and  all  but  two  of  the  remainder  stuffed  with  old  hats  and  raga.  No 
ray  of  Gk>d's  sunshine  ever  penetrated  that  filthy  abode. 

On  entering  the  room,  my  attention  was  first  attracted  by  an  overturned 
stove,  with  lids,  pipes,  soot,  coals  and  ashes  scattered  about  the  floor.  The 
ill-matehed,  rust-eaten  pipe,  in  falling,  had  knocked  down  an  old  pictare* 
frame,  and  shivered  the  last  bit  of  a  looking-glass^  which  had  been  pre- 
served as  a  relic  of  better  days. 

On  the  dirty  floor,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  with  legs  ex- 
tended, and  almost  naked,  feet  bare,  and  his  whole  body  shaking  with  cold, 
sat  one  of  the  objects  of  my  visit,  a  boy  five  years  old.  He  was  holding  in 
his  lap  a  half-rotten  head  of  cabbage,  from  which  he  kept  picking,  and 
greedily  eating  the  frozen  leaves.  So  intent  was  he  on  satisfying  his  appe- 
tite, that  he  scarcely  noticed  my  entrance.  Scattered  around  him  were  the 
contents  of  an  old  basket,  from  which  he  had  made  his  selection.  They 
were  decayed  potatoes,  frozen  apples,  and  turnips,  pigs'  ears  and  calves' 
feet;  and  among  a  variety  of  other  things,  a  sheep's  head,  with  its  eyes 
storing  right  at  me.  These  things  were  collected  by  the  mother,  either  by 
begj^ng  or  stealing  them  from  the  gutters  of  Washington  Market  Hero 
was  not  all  the  fruits  of  her  day's  labor,  for  on  her  way  home  she  had 
stopped,  sa  was  her  custom,  at  a  vile,  penny  soup-house,  and  parted  with 
the  choicest  bits  for  rum. 

A  few  feet  removed  from  the  boy,  and  nearly  behind  the  door,  sat  tho 
mother,  in  an  old  rickety  chair,  her  head  fallen  back,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  her  hair  disheveled  about  her  face  and  neck,  her  arms 
hanging  by  her  side,  and  her  breath  labored.    Oh  I  what  a  mockery  of  God's 
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fmftge !  what  a  terrible  wreck  of  his  beautiful  handiwork  !  Loaning  against 
her,  bare-footed,  half-clad,  dirty  and  ragged,  folding  to  her  shiYcring  boeom 
a  dry  loaf  of  bread,  stood  a  wan,  sunken-eyed  girl,  only  three  years  old. 
She  cast  on  me  a  look  of  recognition,  took  the  bread  in  her  skeleton  fingers, 
eztejided  it  toward  me,  a  smile  lighting  up  her  sad  and  sickly  features,  and 
oKclaimed:  Tyc  got  bread!'  That  smile  was  meteor-like;  it  lingered 
but  a  moment,  then  vanished  leaving  her  face  darker  than  before.  Sho 
dropped  her  head,  pressed  the  bread  back  to  her  bosom  again,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  sighing  said, '  Mother's  drunk.'  My  breast  swelled  with  intense 
agony.  I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  idoud,  '  0  God !  what  has  this 
little  child  done,  that  a  smile,  thus  cheaply  purchased,  must  so  soon  be 
driven  away  by  the  consciousness  of  a  mother's  shame  ?' 

Childhood  \  —  man's  common,  yet  unconscious,  foretaste  of  heaven — last 
relic  of  his  Eden  state— what  immeasurable  guilt  must  rest  on  those  who 
spoil  thy  young  years,  or  leave  thee  to  be  thus  fearfully  outrsged. 

These  little  innocents  were  taken  to  the  House  of  Industry,  and  carefully 
cared  for ;  but  neglect  and  want  had  so  weakened  their  hold  on  life,  that 
they  were  soon  added  to  the  number  of  the  little  ones  above." 

The  Ladies'  Mission,  at  the  Five  Points,  continues  to  be  eminently  sue- 
eessfnl.  They  have  labored  faithfully  to  reform  the  vicious,  and  to  bring 
all  under  their  influence.  Let  us  follow  one  of  these  ladies  to  the  home  of 
a  dying  mother.  Mrs.  D  hastened  to  her  bedside.  Kissing  her  hands 
again  and  again,  she  said,  "  I  am  about  to  leave  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
I  wish  you  to  take  care  of  my  orphans."  The  promise  was  given,  and 
faithfully  performed  through  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Some  one  pro- 
pose to  call  the  priest  "  No,  no ! "  she  said ;  *'  the  Lord  Jesus  is  with  me. 
Let  there  be  no  wake  over  my  body — no  liquor  drank  when  I  am  buried  1 " 
This  charge  was  given  to  her  husband ;  and  then  she  continued  communing 
withGbd. 

The  mother  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  and  deep  was  the  solicitude  of  that 
lady's  heart  for  the  children  thus  solemnly  committed  to  her  care.  The 
onl}'.  hope  for  their  future  well-being,  was  to  transplant  these  young  immor- 
tals to  a  more  congenial  soil,  and  to  a  better  atmosphere,  than  that  of  the 
Five  Points.  A  happy  home  was  offered  by  Mr.  Brace,  who  pledged  him- 
self that  the  Children's  Aid  Society  should  kindly  cherish  the  little  or- 
phans, and  seek  out  a  new  home  for  them  in  the  Great  West.  Th^ir  ticket 
had  been  secured,  and  while  waiting,  Barney,  one  of  the  children,  was  told 
of  a  \rooT  boy  departing  under  lees  favorable  circumstances  to  the  West, 
who  became  one  of  the  chief  Judges  in  the  State  in  which  he  resided.  The 
boy's  eye  kindled,  his  form  straightened,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Tou  shall 
see,  sir,  what  I  will  become !"  Tes,  we  shall  see :  for  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  will  not  cease  to  care  for  these  little  orphans. 

In  their  last  report,  Mr.  Brace  writes :  "  The  year  past  has  been  peculiarly 
valuable  in  furnishing  us  proofs,  which  only  time  could  furnish,  of  the  re- 
sult of  placing  children  in  new  homes.  This,  we  regard  as  the  most  im« 
portant  branch  of  our  enterprises.  Two  or  more  letters  have  been  written 
to  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  and  odd  children,  whose  addresses  ar^  yet 
known,  and  the  replies  of  those  received,  in  the  great  majority  of  caae«, 
have  been  most  encouraging  and  hopeful. 
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This  ooiTMpondence  shows  what  rimple  kindness  can  do  for  the  oat- 
OMil.  The  poor  vagabond  boy,  or  the  child  whom  miafortane  has  made 
wretched  and  homeless,  goes  to  a  quiet  oonntiy  home.  He  is  not  under  a 
S}  stem ;  he  is  not  put  by  name  as  a  vagrant ;  he  b  not  mingling  with  olheis 
who  are  as  miserable,  and  perhaps  more  unprincipled  than  himsell  He  does 
not  feel  himself  the  member  of  an  asylum,  where,  at  the  best,  with  the 
kindest  officers,  the  care  can  only  be  general  and  public.  He  is  one  of  a 
little  Christian  family.  He  sits  at  the  same  table  with  the  farmer's  fiunilyy 
and  goes  to  school  with  his  children ;  his  habits  are  dosely  watched  by 
them,  and  he  watches  theirs.  He  hears  the  morning  prayer ;  he  reads  the 
*sweet  story  of  old,'  with  hia  little  companions ;  he  learns  what  they  think 
to  be  proper  and  right  Perhaps,  aa  we  often  hear  from  our  letters^  the  poor 
lad,  remembering  the  dirty  cellan,  and  the  alleys  filled  with  garbage,  aod 
the  filthy  holes  of  the  great  city,  wonders  with  delight  at  the  great  orchards, 
and  the  lilacs^  and  the  green  grass,  and  the  pure  air,  of  his  new  home. 
Boon,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  lovb  begins  to  encircle  the  little 
ciifltaway,  and  he  feels,  at  length,  there  is  somebody  in  the  world  who  cares 
for  him.  What  wonder,  if  sometimes  the  soul  of  the  young  vagrant,  in 
this  new  atmosphere,  as  plants  under  spring  sunlight,  blossoms  forth  sud- 
deiily,  with  such  fair  flowers  aa  we  do  not  see  spring  at  once  in  other  classes 
of  life.  Some  of  our  letters  seem  to  point  to  this ;  letters  so  personal  that 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  publish  thena." 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  destitute  children  in  New  York,  how  many 
might  thus  be  prorided  with  happy  homes,  if  the  interest  of  the  humane 
and  Christian  public  could  be  enlisted  in  their  behalf! 

^  This  association,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  has  sprung  from  the  increasing  sense 
among  our  citizens  of  the  evils  of  the  city.  Thirty  yean  ago,  the  proposal 
of  an  important  oiganisation,  which  should  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  class 
of  vagrant,  homeless,  and  criminal  children  in  New  York,  would  have 
seemed  absurd.  There  were  vile  streets,  and  destitute  and  abandoned  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  city  was  young  and  thriving.  Wealth  and  Christian  enter- 
prise had  centered  here ;  and  the  scum  of  poverty,  it  was  thought^  would 
soon  be  floated  off  through  the  thousand  channels  of  livelihood  over  the 
whole  country.  No  one  would  have  believed,  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  London,  St  Giles,  or  Spitalfields,  would  have  grown  up  in  New 
York. 

But  the  schedule  of  the  City  Prison,  in  the  year  1862,  gave  sixteen  thou- 
sand criminals ;  and  of  these,  four  thousand  were  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age ;  and  the  next  year,  by  the  estimate  of  the  police,  there  were  nearly 
eight  thousand  arrests  of  minors. 

Crime  among  children  has  become  organized  as  It  never  was  praviously 
in  this  country.  The  police  state,  that  picking  pockets  is  a  professioQ 
among  a  certain  class  of  boys.  They  have  their  haunts^  their '  flask '  lan- 
guage, their  'decoys,'  and  *covererB,'  as  they  are  called,  or  persons  who  will 
entice  others  where  they  can  be  plundered,  and  protect  the  thieves,  if  they 
are  caught  There  is  another  class  of  young  lads^  known  as '  feelers,'  who  are 
employed  by  older  rogues  to  ascertain  the  best  places  for  committing  their 
depredations.  Cotton  picking,  on  the  wharves ;  iron  stealing,  in  dry  docka ; 
'smashing  baggage,'  under  pretense  of  carrying  it;  and  'book  bluAn^' 
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a  kind  of  a  mock  book-selling,  are  atl  means  of  a  liveliliood  for  disbonestp 
poor  boys  of  New  York. 

Of  the  young  girls  in  the  city,  driven  to  dishonest  means  of  living,  it  ia 
moet  sad  to  speak.  Privation,  crime,  and  old  debasement,. in  the  pure  and 
sunny  years  of  childhood,  is  a  shocking  spectacle  which  we  daily  witness. 
Many  of  these  street-children  are  not  engaged  in  dishonest  basiness.  There 
are  thousands  of  German  children,  whose  sole  occupation  is  picking  rags 
and  bones  in  the  street  to  sell  Others  sell  fruit,  or  sweep  the  streets,  for  a 
living.  And  although  their  employment  is  honest,  the  roving  vagabond 
life  of  such  children,  exposes  them  to  every  temptation,  and  leads  to  the 
womt  habits.  Among  the  little  traders  of  the  city,  the  news-boys  rank 
among  the  shrewdest  and  sharpest  of  all.  This  class  numbers  several  hun- 
dred boys,  of  different  ages,  who  live  entirely  by  the  sale  of  papers.  Be- 
fore this  Association  had  provided  a  lodging  room  for  them,  they  slept  in 
boxes,  printing-house  alleys,  and  wherever  they  could  find  a  shelter." 
'  In  making  his  first  appeal  to  the  public,  in  behalf  of  these  different 
classes  of  poor  children,  Mr.  Brace  remarked  :  **  These  boys  and  girls,  it 
•bonld  be  remembered,  will  soon  form  the  great  lower  class  of  our  city. 
They  will  influence  elections— they  may  shape  the  policy  of  New  York— 
they  will  assuredly,  if  unreclaimed,  poison  society  all  around  them.  They 
will  help  to  form  the  great  multitude  of  robbers,  thieves,  and  vagrants,  who 
are  now  such  a  burden  on  the  law  respecting  community."  To  prevent  or 
remove  this  grjBat  moral  eviV  the  Children's  Aid  Society  have  sought  to 
promote  the  educaHon,  the  employment,  and  permanent  change  ofcfutracter  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  Teachers 
in  th«  Industrial  Schools,  will  show  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  department  of  labor,  which  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  sad  fate  of  these  poor  girls,  so  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  a  large  city. 

One  of  these  schools  is  intended  for  German  girls.  "  These,  from  igno- 
nn6e  of  our  language,  poverty  of  parents,  or  indifference  to  its  necessity,  are 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  attend  the  public  schools.  A  good  dinner  is  pro- 
vided them,  with  meat  three  times  a  week,  which  a  certain  number  of  the 
older  girls  assist  the  matron  in  preparing.  It  is  affecting  to  learn  of  instances 
where  hungry  little  ones  have  asked  permission  to  take  home  a  portion  of 
their  dinner  to  a  sick  parent,^  or  a  little  brother  or  sister.  They  are  taught 
to^o  general  housework,  to  wash  and  iron  such  articles  as  are  used  in  the 
school,  and  to  keep  the  house  in  order.  In  the  afternoons,  they  are  taught 
to  sew  upon  garments,  which  they  cam  as  rewards  for  good  behavidr.  Each 
child  is  required  to  take  a  thorough  bath  once  a  week.  The  principal, 
Miss  Reed,  is  assisted  by  sixty  volunteer  teachers,  ladies  of  the  city.  Most 
of  these  receive  one  child  on  Saturday  at  their  own  homes,  to  teach  some 
nicer  kind  of  work,  and  awaken  her  religious  feelings  through  personal  in- 
tereoume." 

*^  Here,  woman  may  find  her  true  mission  ;  and  the  individual  influence 
Ikufl  exerted,  is  soon  a^^rent  in  the  homes  of  these  children.  The  hearts 
•f  these  noble  women  are  often  cheered  by  finding  the  most  wretched 
hovels  assuming  an  appearance  of  order  and  comparative  cleanliness. 
Qoane,  rough  men  will  gather  with  delight  around  their  little  ones,  to 
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'  tbton  to  the  sweet  nongs  learned  at  school,  and  to  admire  the  neat  gar- 
^ments — the  fruit  of  their  own  industry.  The  uncouth,  rough  mannen  of 
these  vagrant  children,  under  such  influences,  become  subdued.  They  learn 
that  there  is  a  higher  pleasure  in  store  for  them,  than  '  filling  their  badLets 
with  refuse,  from  the  rich  man's  table,'  or  idly  basking  in  the  waim  sunshino 
on  his  door-steps. " 

These  Industrial  Schools  supply  a  place  which  no  other  schools  bav« 
done— forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  lowest  poor  and  the  rich,  and 
bringing  a  personal  influence  to  bear  on  the  children  of  poverty  and  crime. 
A  few  incidents  will  show  that  these  self-denying  efforts  have  had  a  reflex 
influence,  and  yielded  a  rich  reward  to  those  engaged  in  the  good  work. 

One  visitor  says :  *'  We  started  out,  a  wintery  aftemoon,  to  see  some  of 
our  scholars,  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  We  enter  a  narrow  door-way,  wind 
through  a  dark  passage,  and  are  at  the  door  of  a  filthy,  close  room.  We 
are  in  search  of  a  German  rag-picker,  who  has  a  child  in  the  school.  Thers 
is  one  window,  a  small  stove,  and  two  or  three  chairs.  The  little  girl  looks 
neat  and  healthy.  '  I  pick  rags,'  says  the  mother, '  and  I  cannot  send  her  tc 
the  public  school ; — it  is  a  great  help  to  me,  that  you  can  teach  her.  I  am 
away  from  home  all  day,  and  if  she  did  not  go  there^  she  would  have  to  be 
in  the  streets  all  day.' 

Hero,  beyond,  is  an  old  house.  We  climb  the  shaking  stairsi  up  to  the 
atti(^  a  front  room,  with  one  window  in  the  roo£  Very  chill  and  bara^ 
but  floor  well  swept  A  little  hump-backed  child,  reading  very  busily,  on 
the  floor,  and  another  scrubbing  on  the  other  side.  The  mother  is  Irish. 
We  asked  about  the  little,  deformed  child.  *  Och !  she  is  such  a  swale  one  \ 
She  always  lamed  very  quick,  since  her  accident,  and  I  am  very  thankfiil 
to  the  ladies  for  what  they're  teaching  her — God  bless  them  1  Shure,  anP 
its  nivcr  woe  of  the  schools  I  could  sind  'em  to.  i  had  no  do's  or  shoes 
for  'em, — an'  its  the  truth,  I'm  just  living  an'  no  more.' 

Another  home  of  poverty,  dark,  damp,  and  chill.  The  mother,  ao  Eng- 
lish woman  ;  her  child  had  gone  to  school  barefooted,  and  we  found  that 
she  had  been  sent,  in  the  cold  nights,  to  the  brothels,  with  fruits  to  sell  'I 
know,'  she  said,  it  is  wrong—- she  ought  to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  other 
people's  children.  But  I'm  so  poor !  I  haven't  paid  a  month's  rent ;  and  I 
WAS  sick  three  weeks.  I  know  the  city,  and  I  would  lather  have  her  in 
the  grave  than  brought  down  to  those  cellars    Bui  what  can  I  do  ?' 

I'he  society  will  find  a  place  for  the  little  girl  in  the  country,  if  aha 
wishes.  In  the  meantime,  we  engage  her  to  keep  the  child  at  school.  Our 
little  guide  shows  us  another  home  of  one  of  our  scholan— a  proatitttte's 
cellar.  An  elder  sister  comes  to  the  door,  and  with  a  shame-fiioed  look, 
promises  that  she  shall  come  to  school  every  day.  We  tell  her  the  general 
object  of  the  society,  and  of  the  good,  kind  home  which  can  be  found  for  her 
sister  in  the  country.  She  seems  glad,  and  her  face,  which  must  have  been 
pretty  once,  lights  up ;  perhaps  at  the  thought,  for  her  sister,  of  what  she 
shall  never  more  have— a  pure  home.  Within  the  room,  two  or  three 
sailors,  sitting  at  their  bottles,  seemed  to  understand  what  we  an  doing. 
One  of  them  says,  very  respectfully,  *  Yes,  that's  it  I  Git  the  little  girl  out 
of  this  I    It  aint  no  place  for  her.' " 

We  give  one  more  incident  Mr.  Brace  has  recorded  of  the  good  alrea^r 
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aooomplished  by  the  Industrial  Schools.     "I  was  going  down  Ninth  stroet> 
on  the  east  side,  lately,  when  I  met  a  little  girl,  very  poor,  but  with  such  s 
sweet,  sad  expression,  that  I  involuntarily  stopped  and  spoke  to  her.     She 
answered  my  questions  ^very  clearly,  but  the  heavy,  sad  look  never  left  her 
eyes  for  a  nioment    She  had  no  father  or  mother—took  care  of  the  chiU 
dren  herself— sewed  on  check-shirts  and  made  a  living  for  them.    And  yet 
the  child  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age!    I  went  to  the  low,  damp  base- 
ment, which  she  calls  her  home.     She  lives  there  with  the  three  little  ones, 
and  the  elder  sick  brother,  who  sometimes  picks  u{)  a  trifle  to  aid  in  their 
support    She  had  been  washing  for  the  family.     She  almost  thought  she 
might  take  in  washing  now ;  and  the  little  ones,  with  their  knees  to  their 
mouths,  crouched  up  before  the  stove,  looked  as  if  there  could  not  bo  a 
doubt  of  sister's  doing  anything  she  tried.      '  Well,  Annie,  how  do  you 
make  a  living  now  ?'     *I  sews  on  check-shirts,  sir,  and  flannel  shirts  ;  I 
gets  five  cents  for  the  check,  and  nine  cents  for  the  others ;  but  they  wont 
let  me  have  the  flannel  any  more,  because  I  can't  deposit  two  dollars.'     '  It 
must  bei  very  hard  work  ? '     '  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,  sir ;  but  to-day  they  say 
we'd  better  all  go  to  the  poor-house ;  but  if  I  only  had  candles,  I  would  sit 
up  late^till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock — ^and  make  shirts,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  neighbors,  I  could  keep  the  little  things  together.'     She  had  learned  all 
she  knew  at  the  Industry  School,  and  she  now  sends  her  little  sisters  there. 
I  went  into  the  little  back  room,  to  the  one  bed,  where  the  whole  five  slept ; 
the  walls  damp — only  two  thin  coverlids  for  warmth.    Their  fuel  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  streets ;   but '  we  never  begged '  she  said.     I  left  some 
atores  for  Sunday ;  a  kind  friend  has  given  us  money  for  Christmas  presents, 
and  to-morrow  she  shall  be  supplied,  if  possible,  with  work,  and  the  two 
dollars  to  deposit     As  I  went  out,  the  cold,  wintery  wind  blew  fiercely  by. 
1  thought  of  the  weary,  sad  look,  which  had  not  changed  during  the  visit 
I  thought  of  the  thousand  warm,  comfortable  homes,  this  cold  night,  and 
the  happy  children,  and  then  of  this  brave  little  heart,  hi  the  damp  cellar— 
the  child  made  old  by  poverty.     God  bless  thee,  little  Annie,  for  a  true, 
staunch  soul !    May  thy  day  of  life  not  be  so  weary  as  thy  young  morning." 
*'  The  News  Boys,"  like  other  mercantile  professors,  have  their  jobbers  and 
their  wholesale  dealers.     These  last  are  older  lads,  who  buy  papers  by  the 
hundred,  and  give  them  to  smaller  boys  to  sell  on  commission.     *'  In  their 
various  business  transactions,"  says  Mr.  Tracy,  the  gentleman  who   has 
eharge  of  the  News  Boys'  Lodging-Room,  ''there  is  one  law  which  is  well 
understood,  and  often  executed  upon  the  delinquent^  and  that  is  punching. 
When  a  boy  has  bought  papers  on  a  credit,  borrowed  money,  or  sold  for  an- 
other, and  fails  to  meet  his  account,  he  gets  an  awful  punching.     When 
selling  for  another,  if  he  should  happen  to  'step  out,'  with  a  few  shillings^ 
a  condign  punishment  of  punching  awaits  him.    Sometimes  the  delinquent 
is  followed  up  to  the  Bowery  or  National  Theater,  where  a  seulement  it 
made  in  a  summary  manner.     They  earn  their  money  easily — average 
profits,  from  three  to  four  shillings  a  day,  and  on  Sundays,  often  sixteen 
•billings.    The  calamity  which  brings  sorrow  to  a  whole  community,  is 
often  a  rich  harvest  to  them.    On  the  day  when  the  first  news  of  the  Arctie 
came,  many  deposited  five  dollan,  as  a  day's  earnings,  in  the  Savings'  Bank 
of  the  Lodging-House.    Tet  the  boys  joined  in  the  general  feeling.    Thej 
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discussed  over  the  warm  stove,  after  school  hoara,  the  conduct  of  Gftptain 
Luce,  s^nd  the  cowanltj  sailors,  as  much  as  auy  of  us.  One  looked  reallj 
solemn,  as  he  told  of  a  lady  in  an  upper  part  of  the  street,  who  had  rushed 
out  after  one  of  his  extras,  and  then  shrieked  and  wept^  as  she  saw  a  name 
on  the  list  <  Isn't  it  awful  ?'  said  he, '  I  do  hope  he  ain't  lost»  Mr.  Tracy  I ' 
But  although  these  little  ragged  merchants  can  earn  money  easily,  yet  wrong 
calculations  or  bankruptcy  have  usually  left  them  hungry  in  the  streets^  oi 
vagrants  in  the  City  Prison." 

A  few  incidents  will  give  our  readefs  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  and 
character  of  the  New  York  news-boys.  *'  Mr.  Tracy  brought  to  our  office," 
says  Mr.  Brace,  "a  few  days  since, a  little  boy,  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  with  a 
singularly  sharp,  old  face^the  type  of  so  many  child-faces  we  continually 
meet,  worn  and  whetted  by  this  incessant  rubbing  of  the  street- life  in  a  great 
city.  He  had  Ifeen  to  the  Lodging- House,  and  the  night  before  had  came 
in  with  two  suspicious  looking  boys,  whose  lodging  he  paid,  and  l^r.  T. 
suspected  they  were  trying  to  'pluck'  him.  'Where  are  you  from?  my 
boy.'  '  Patterson,  sir.'  '  W  hat  made  ypu  leave  your  home  ? '  'Me  mother 
drinks,  and  me  father,  he  licks  me,  when  he's  drunk.'  '  How  long  since 
you  run  away?'  'Three  years,  sir;  for  a  while  I  worked  with  a  farmerg 
on  Long  Island  ;  then  I  went  to  selling  papers  at  the  ferries,  and  alept  in 
boxes,  and  the  old  cars  at  the  Erie  station.  I  have  sometimes  nuule  six 
shillings  a  day,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  used  to  spend  it  Mr.  Tracy  has 
got  ten  shillings  of  mine  now.  Well,  I  see  them  two  boys,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  eat,  'cause  they'd  been  off  '  on  a  lay '  (i.  e.,  thiovingX  in  the  imil- 
road.  They  went  sixty  or  seventy  miles  south,  they  said,  so  as  to  get  into 
the  country,  whore  it  was  warm  enough  to  sleep  out  o'  nights ;  but  ihfij 
couldn't  steal  long,  'cause  the  cimductor,  he  sent  'em  back.  Then  I  got'eii 
both  a  supper,  and  paid  their  lodging^  which  was  only  six  pence  a  piece.' 
*  Don't  you  know  that  those  two  boys  were  trying  to  sound  you?  They 
would  soon  have  stripped  yon  of  everything.'  The  boy  seemed  to  feel 
that  we  were  his  friends ;  but  he  believed  he  could  not  go  back  to  his 
home ;  he  would  stay  in  New  York,  and  try  to  live  on  bis  own  hook. 

James  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  our  little  news-boys.  He  had  a 
handsome  face,  rich  brown  hair,  a  laige,  dark  eye,  and  very  winning,  frank 
expression.  He  became  tired  of  his  wandering  life,  and  Mr.  Tracy  brought 
him  to  the  office  to  get  a  place  in  the  country.  Ho  talked  very  openly ; 
said  he  had  enough  of  New  York,  and  wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  '  Have  you 
no  home,  James  ?'  ' No,  I  havn't.'  '  Where  are  your  father  and  mother  ?» 
'  Ilavn't  got  no  father  and  mother,'  and  the  lai^e  tears  forced  themselves 
through  the  child's  eyes,  and  ran  down  his  cheeks.  We  did  not  qiteatiou 
him  more ;  Mr.  T.  knew  the  sad  story  of  this  friendless  boy — his  bitter, 
weary,  and  lonely  childhood,  and  his  yearning  for  some  spot,  which  he  could 
call  his  home.  There  was  a  rough,  hearty  old  farmer  in  the  office,  at  the 
time,  who  liked  the  boy,  and  took  him.  We  give  his  fimt  letter  from  hie 
new  home : 

'  My  dearfnemdt :  I  am  much  indebted  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I  think 
I  am  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  your  boys.  I  had  not  been  here  lon^ 
when  I  had  a  great  many  presents  in  clothing— «11  new  from  the  store.  I 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  live  like  one  of  the  family— shall  stay  till  I  am 
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eighteen,  then  Mr.  Y-— —  is  going  to  give  mo  a  trade.  When  I  came  here, 
I  did  not  know  how  to  work— now,  I  can  work  a  little,  and  I  mean  to  do 
all  I  am  ahlo.  I  like  the  oountrj — thought  I  woald  not  like  it  all,  bnt  now 
I  see  the  difference :  instead  of  running  about  selling  papers,  and  living  in 
the  midst  of  wickedness,  I  am  in  the  quiet,  pleasant  country.  I  would  give 
my  advice  to  any  boy  that  sells  papers,  or  any  other  boy  running  about  the 
■treets  of  Kew  York,  to  go  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  Mr.  Brace 
will  find  a  place  for  them  to  go  into  the  country.    Give  my  best  respects  to 

the  Trustees.    When  you  writo,  direct  care  of  Mr.  V C ^  N.  J. 

Tours  truly,  James.*  " 

An  amusing  scene  occurred  at  the  Lodging-Room,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  opening  af  their  bank,  which  the  news-boys  had  voted  to  keep  closed  an 
entire  month.  Mr.  Tracy  was  expecting  some  friends,  and  hoped  that  they 
might  induce  the  boys  to  deposit  something  in  the  six-penny  bank.  They 
grew  impatienti  and  filled  up  the  time  in  all  manner  of  sharp-shooting.- 

*'  I  move  that  the  boy  as  has  most  tin  in  the  bank,  shall  give  ds  a  treat," 
said  one  little  fellow,  mounted  on  a  desk— -(immense  applause.) 

"  I  move,  coffee  and  cakes  1  '* 

••I  go  in  for  that" 

"  Half  past  seven ;  Mr.  Tracy,  open  sesame ! " 

<«  I  move  that  the  bank  be  opened !" 

**  How  much  have  you  got  in — sixpence  ?" 

'*  Boys,  be  seated  I "  exclaims  Mr.  Tracy. 

Older  boys  to  smaller — *'  You  keep  order,  there." 

"Now,"  says  Mr.  Xracy,  "I  will  call, the  numbers,  and  I  propose  that 
Mike  counts  the  money." 

•*  No,  no,  sir  I "  arose  in  a  shout ;  "  let  e^ery  boy  finger  his  own  money." 

Mr.  Tracy  proceeded  to  call  the  numbers.  "No.  1?" — ''Absent;  getting 
dinner." 

•*No.  2?"    "Here  I  be,  sir." 

"No.  8?"     "Gtene,  dead." 

"No.  4  ?"  "At  his  country  seat,  gettin'  his  winter  lodgin'."  (House  of 
Refuge.) 

"  No.  6^"     "  (Jone  to  heaven  ! " 

"No.  6?"  "My  eyes! — what  a  stock  of  pennies  Barney  has!  Count 
it — ^hurry  up— two  pounds  two  shillings ! "  "I  make  a  move,"  says  Barney, 
(having  got  his  own  money),  "that  now  the  bank  be  closed." 

"  No.  7?"    "  Got  a  check  for  poor  house  ? " 

"  No.  8?  "    "Gone  to  sleep.    Go  ahead." 

"  No.  9?"    "  Pat  on  your  shirt,  Paddy,  and  get  your  money ! " 

This  kind  of  running  fire  was  kept  up  till  the  close,  when  it  was  found 
that  some  had  as  high  as  ton  or  eleven  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  their  savings  was  sixty- nine  dollars.  Great  excitement  prevailed, 
w^en  one  boy  proposed  to  close  their  bank  for  another  month.  The  uproar 
increased,  as  if  the  loudest  lungs  would  carry  it  The  superintendent,  Mr. 
Tracy,  quieted  them,  and  said,  "  Boys,  you  know  that  this  is  your  affair ;  I 
shall  do  as  you  decide ;  but  you  had  better  vote,  and  not  make  all  this  noist 
about  it"    The  result  was  a  tie. 
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Barney,  one  of  the  smartest,  jumped  upon  a  bench,  and  made  a  speech  in 
stump-orator  style.  He  called  upon  them  to  come  up  to  their  duty,  like 
men  and  citzens  of  a  groat  republic  He  denounced  the  other  party. 
"  What  right  have  those  coves  to  vote  ?  They  never  had  nothing  in  the 
bank,  feller  citizens !    They  haint  got  their  papers ! "  etc,  etc 

Hr.  Tracy  proposed  that  the  house  diyide.  As  aigumento  would  not  do, 
the  big  boys  tried  to  puR  the  small  ones  over  to  their  side.  At  length,  it 
was  decided  that  those  who  had  never  put  anything  in,  should  not  vote^ 
and  the  bank  was  closed  till  the  first  of  December. 

All  were  pleased  with  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  bank,  when  they 
assembled,  after  driving,  sharp  bargains  at  the  different  clothing  establish- 
ments. Some  had  overcoats,  for  which  they  paid  from  four  to  tax  dollars ; 
others  Jaunty  caps»  others  pants,  good  flannel  shirts,  and  warm  vests.  On 
the  whole,  the  investments  were  judicious,  and  the  society  rejoiced  at  these 
first  steps  toward  respectability,  for  six  months  previous,  a  flannel  shirt  of 
three  months'  wear,  unchanged,  had  been  the  principal  garment  of  the 
corps. 

The  eflfort  to  provide  honest  employment  in  the  city  for  poor  children,  ia 
the  only  bmnch  of  the  society's  labors  that  has  not  proved  successful.  In 
the  Fourth  Ward,  a  class  of  girls  was  formed  to  bind  shoes.  This,  for  a 
while,  seemed  to  go  on  very  well.  In  addition  to  binding,  several  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  were  pegged  by  the  children.  But  suddenly  a  machine  was 
invented  to  do  the  work  faster  and  cheaper.  Then  the  making  of  paper 
bags,  with  a  similar  result  Then  came  the  vearing  of  cane-chair  bottoms. 
But  when  the  girls  found  that  they  earned  more  in  the  streets,  as  rag- 
pickers, the  thing  had  to  be  dropped.  That  business  man  who  would  give 
employment  to  these  young  girls,  would  do  more  to  save  wretched  young 
creatures  from  prostitution,  *than  philanthropists  or  preachers,  thus  far,  have 
been  able  to  do. 

A  sketch  of  one  of  these  poor  girls,  will  show  how  greatly  honest  employ- 
ment is  needed.  Mr.  Brace  was  sent  for,  by  the  matron  of  the  Toomba,  to 
visit  a  young  German  girl,  of  fourteen  years,  committed  for  vagrancy.  We 
give  the  details  fn  his  own  graphic  language.  "  On  entering  those  soiled  and 
gloomy  Egyptian  archways,  I  could  but  aseociate  the  low  columns  and  lotus 
capitals  with  the  sombre  and  miserable  history  of  tbe  place.  After  a  short 
waiting,  the  girl  was  brought  in.  She  had  a  slight  figure,  and  a  face  intelli- 
gent and  old  for  her  years.  Tbe  story  she  told  with  a  wonderful  eloquence, 
which  thrilled  to  our  hearta.  It  seemed  then  like  the  first  articulate  voice 
from  the  great  poor  class  of  our  city.  It  may  jar  our  refined  sensibilities^ 
but  we  ought  to  hear  it^ 

Her  eye  had  a  hard  look,  at  firsts  but  softened  when  I  addressed  her  in 
the  German  language.  '  How  long  have  you  been  in  tbe  Toombs,  and  why 
are  you  here  ?' 

'  I  will  tell  you,  sir ;  I  have  been  here  two  days.  I  was  working  out.  I 
bad  to  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  late,  and  I  never  had  any  rest.  The  lady 
worked  me  always,  and  at  last,  because  I  could  not  do  everything,  she  beal 
me  like  a  dog,  and  I  ran  away.  I  could  not  bear  it !'  The  manner  of  this 
was  wonderfully  passionate  and  eloquent 

*  But  I  thought  you  were  arrested  for  being  near  a  place  of  bad  character. 
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'I  am  going  to  tell  you,  sir.  The  next  day  I  went  with  my  father  to  get 
my  clothes,  and  the  lady  would  not  give  them  up,  and  what  could  we  do  ? 
My  father  is  a  poor  old  man,  who  picks  rags  in  the  streets,  and  he  said,  I 
don't  want  ifou  to  be  a  rag-picker.  You  are  not  a  child  now — people  will 
look  at  you — ^you  will  come  to  harm. 

And  I  said.  No,  father,  I  will  help  you.  We  must  do  something,  now  I 
im  out  of  a  place.  So  I  picked  rags  all  day,  and  did  not  make  much ;  and 
at  night  I  was  cold  and  hungry.  Toward  night  a  gentleman  met  me — a 
very  fine,  well  dressed  gentleman — Ambrican,  and  he  said.  Will  you  go  with 
me  ?  And  I  said,  No !  But  when  he  said,  I  will  give  you  twenty  shillings, 
I  told  him  I  would  go.     The  next  morning  I  was  taken  up  by  the  ofiScer.' 

'  Poor  girl,'  said  the  matron, '  what  a  sin  it  was !  Had  you  forgotten *y our 
mother  ? ' 

'  No,  I  did  remember  her  then.  She  had  no  clothes,  and  I  have  no 
shoes,  and  only  this  thin  dress,  and  a  cold  winter  coming  on.  I  have  had 
to  take  care  of  myself  ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  never  had  a 
cent  given  me.  It  may  be  a  sin,  sir  [here  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks] ; 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  it.  Men  cannot  forgive,  but  Qod  will  forgive. 
I  know  about  men.  The  rich  do  such  things,  and  worse,  and  no  one  says 
anything  against  them.  But  I,  sir,  I  ax  foob  [this  she  said  with  a  tone 
which  struck  the  very  heart-strings] .  Many  is  the  day  I  have  gone  hun- 
gry from  morning  till  nighty  because  I  did  not  dare  spend  a  cent  or  two— the 
only  ones  I  had.  Oh,  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  die.  Why  does  not 
God  kill  me?' 

She  was  choked  by  her  sobs,  and  when  she  became  calm,  and  was  told  of 
our  plan  of  finding  her  a  good  home,  where  she  could  make  an  honest 
living,  she  seemed  mistrustful.  '  I  will  toll  you,  Meinne  llerm,  I  know  meut 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  one— I  have  been  cheated  so  often.  I  am  net  a 
child  :  in  fourteen  years,  I  have  lived  as  long  as  people  twice  as  old  !' 

*  But  you  do  not  wish  to  stay  in  prison  ? ' 

*  0  God,  no !  0,  there  is  such  a  -weight  on  my  heart  here !  Why  was 
I  ever  bom.  I  have  such  kummemiss  (woes)  here, — [she  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  heart] — /  am  poor  ! ' 

We  talked  with  the  matron.  She  had  often  seen  children  in  the  Toombs 
of  nine  or  ten  years,  as  old  as  young  women,  but  this  was  a  remarkable 
girL  It  was,  undoubtedly,  her  first  o£fense.  We  obtained  her  release,  and 
she  consented  to  leave  the  city.  But  before  we  took  her  to  our  office,  we 
went  to  her  cabin,  that  she  might  first  see  her  parents. 

She  asked  in  broken  English  of  us,  '  Don't  you  think,  better  for  poor  girls 
to  die  than  live  ?' 

Mr.  G-— «  said  something  kindly  to  her  about  a  good  God. 

She  shook  her  head  ;  '  No  ;  no  good  God !  Why  much  suffer,  if  good 
God?' 

After  much  trouble,  we  reached  the  house— or  the  den— of  the  rag- 
picker. The  parents  were  very  grateful  tha^  she  was  to  start  the  next  morn- 
ing for  a. country  home,  where,  perhaps,  they  will  finally  Join  her.  For  my* 
self,  the  evening  shadow  seemed  more  somber,  and  the  cheerful  home-lights 
lees  cheerful,  as  I  walked  home,  thinking  of  such  a  history." 

In  the  European  Reformatory  Institutions,  this  plan  is  adopted  on  a  vory 
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limited  scale^  at  emigration  to  dietani  coantries  is  so  biirdenaome  in  expense 
"  Nonvaj  and  Sweden,*'  sajs  Mr.  Brace,  **  are  the  only  countriee  that  have 
carried  out  the  system  of  placing  destitute  and  criminal  youth  in  families 
and  with  the  same  happy  result  as  the  Children's  Aid  Society."  Hon 
trifling  is  the  expense  incurred  by  sending  these  children  to  the  country^ 
compared  with  the  expense  and  punishment  of  crime  in  the  city.  Even  • 
child  cannot  be  arrested,  held  in  the  Toombs^  tried,  and  afterward  oonfined- 
f»r  a  year,  at  less  than  one  hundred  and  sevMity-five  or  two  hundred  doU 
lars.  Eight  boys,  now  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  from  a  vile  locality,  where 
many  of  their  comrades  have  since  been  saved,  will  cost  the  city  almost 
double  the  whole  expense  of  the  News  Boys'  Lodging-Room,  without  reck 
onin^  the  future  loss  and  damage  they  will  inevitably  occasion  to  property, 
and  expense  of  future  trials  and  punishment  As  a  mere  matter  of  eoouomy, 
such  an  Association  in  New  York,  should  receive  tenfold  more  liberal  sup- 
port than  has  yet  been  extended  to  the  Children's  Aid  Societj. 

Let  us  now  follow  some  of  these  little  vagnnts  to  their  new  homes.  Mr. 
Van  Meter,  who  has  for  years  been  oonnected  with  Five  Points'  Mission,  has 
been  employed  to  take  children  thence  to  their  new  homes.  He  has  also 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Brace,  before  Mr.  Tracy  could  be  spared  from  the 
News  Boys*  Lodging- House.  The  warm  hearts  of  these  devoted  laborers, 
are  constantly  overflowing  with  love  and  sympathy  for  the  little  ones  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Their  correspondence  is  replete  with  interest,  and 
few  incidents  of  travel  have  such  power  Co  enlist  our  feelings,  ns  those  of  the 
city  youth  who,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  of 

Cowper, 

"GW  nade  the  coantry,  bat  mmn  made  the  town." 

These  children  are  not  sent  away  until  they  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
institution,  under  the  management  of  kind  teachers,  who  seek  to  prepare 
them  for  their  new  homes.  Mr.  Van  Meter  thus  describes,  in  a  letter,  one  of 
these  tours  to  the  West,  which  is  full  of  interest : 

"  I  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  reporting,  through  you,  to  the  Ladies* 
Mission,  the  result  of  my  present  tour.  As  we  were  about  starting,  several 
children  arrived  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  some  from  the  News 
Boys'  Lodging-Room,  and  when  we  reached  Jersey  City,  a  beautiful 
little  lame  girl,  from  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  was  placed  under  my 
care.  As  the  cry, '  all  aboard,'  was  heard,  little  Mary  was  forever  freed  from 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  woman  who  had  driven  her  furth  to  beg,  since  she  waa 
five  years  old.  On  we  went— some  singing,  othe»  crying.  It  was  a  sleep- 
less night  to  me.  Though  we  had  clothed  them  at  the  Mission,  as  well  aa 
our  exhausted  wardrobe  would  permit,  they  often  became  very  cold.  The 
snow-storm  in  the  mountuns  was  severe.  Toward  morning,  a  pipe  burst, 
and  we  were  frozen  up.  As  the  storm  subsided,  I  went  to  a  farm-house, 
and  begged  a  pail  of  milk  for  the  children. 

As  we  were  hastening  on,  trying  to  redeem  the  time  lost,  little  I^addy  waa 
sitting  by  a  very  interesting,  young  lady,  who  seemed  to  treat  him  with  groat 
tenderness.  At  length,  Paddy  leaned  on  her  lap,  talked  and  smiled,  and 
she  aske<l  him  about  his  brothers  and  sisters.  When  she  learned  that  ha 
was  homeless  and  friendless,  though  but  six  years  old,  she  took  him  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  him,  and  bathed  his  face  with  her  tears. 
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Turning  to  ber  father,  she  said,  '  Now,  father,  we  never  had  a  brother. 
There  are  none  but  Marj  and  I ;  you  have  enough  to  live  on ;  —  take  little 
Paddy ;  he  shall  be  uo  trouble  to  mother ;  we  will  teach  him,  and  when  ha 
is  old  enough,  you  can  make  a  doctor  of  him.' 

Soon  the  point  was  settled.  He  takes  Paddy  as  a  son,  and  I  have  author- 
Ued  him  to  change  his  name.  This  good  home  cheered  up  the  children, 
and  often  they  said,  '  I  am  glad  for  Paddy.  Will  you  get  as  good  homes 
for  us?' 

When  we  arrived  in  Cleveland,  two  large  omnibuses  were  placed  at  my 
disposal.  Off  we  went  to  the  Angier  House,  and  were  welcomed  the  more 
cordially  because  there  were  so  many  of  us.  Fires  were  immediately  made; 
those  wLo  were  sick  from  the  shaking  of  the  cars,  were  put  to  bed,  and  the 
rest  prepared  for  breakfast.  The  generous  landlord  refused  any  compensa- 
tion.    His  only  charge  was,  '  come  again.' 

On  the  Sabbath,  I  plead  for  the  mission  in  three  churches.  The  result  of 
that  day  humbled  <ne  in  the  dust    0  the  immortal  kindness  of  God  !    When 

I  saw  Ellen  K at  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  learned  thafrDol)ody 

would  have  her,  because  she  was  so  lame,  my  sympathy  was  awakened,  and 
I  said  in  my  heart,  she  shall  not  go  to  the  alms-house.  At  the  close  of  my 
address,  in  the  Euclid  street  Church,  I  alluded  to  Ellen.  Six  wealthy  ladies 
consulted  together,  and  then  said,  '  We  have  determined  to  take  Ellen  and 
educate  her,  sharing  the  expense.' 

Tou  remember  Kate  C— ,  the  beautiful  little  girl  who,  for  many  days^ 
wandered  through  the  city,  seeking  a  home,  and  at  night,  sad  and  weary, 
v'ould  go  to  the  Toombs  to  sleep  I  Well,  sir,  a  good,  praying  man  and  wife, 
whose  children  are  gone,  said, '  She  shall  be  to  us  a  daughter.'  The  deal 
little  one  wept  aloud  for  joy.  You  remember  one  from  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  who  was  so  disfigured  that  no  one  would  let  her  come  near  their 
children.  After  looking  at  her,  a  mother  in  Israel  said,  '  This  one  needs 
sympathy  more  than  any  of  the  others  ;  I  will  take  her.'  Noble,  generous 
woman! 

'  Sootchy,'  being  only  five  or  six  years  old,  unusually  beautiful  and  smarts 
it  was  not  strange  that  many  a  wealthy,  but  childless,  home  was  offered 
him.  As  we  were  leaving  the  Angier  House,  a  lady  who  had  recently  lost 
her  only  son,  came  and  said,  *  I  must  have  John,  the  youngest  of  the  news- 
boys.' 

After  my  arrival  in  Peoria,  I  took  Mary  Jane  Small  to  Judge  P .    He 

hts  one  of  the  most  truly  noble  families  in  the  land.  The  judge  took  the 
little  one  on  his  knee,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  said  to  his  wife,  '  The 
Lord  has  given  us  enough,  let  us  take  her.'  Mary,  with  all  the  innocent 
fulnitfs  of  her  little  heart,  said,  'I'm  so  glad!'  One  of  the  daughters 
turned  to  me  and  said,  '  We  have  a  little  sister  now  ! '  They  have  changed 
her  name,  clothed  hor  beautifully,  and  sent  back  her  own  wardrobe  for  the 
use  of  the  mission.  She  is  addressed  by  the  children  as  sister,  and  calls 
the  judge  and  his  wife,  father  and  mother.  When  the  box  of  clothes  ar* 
rives,  please  send  them  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  for  the  use  of  her  six 
sisters.     She  wanis  them  all  to  come  to  this  good  country. 

William  Wright  is  taken  by  a  pious  banker,  who  says  that  his  most  ar- 
dent  desire  is  to  see  him  a  Christian,  that  he  may  fit  him  for  the  ministry. 
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Jane,  the  little  Irish  girl,  who  learned  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  haa,  in 
D**ne  weeks  from  her  arrival  in  America^  been  adopted  as  a  daughter  by  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  wealthy 'lawyers  in  this  country.  Just  think  of  it ! 
Five  weeks  ago,  she  and  her  mother  and  little  sister  wandered  about  the 
Five  Points  without  a  shelter.  Jane's  mother  has  now  a  good  home  near 
her  daughter,  and  they  are  all  so  happy." 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  narrative  of  a  similar  trip  to  the  Wcst^ 
in  the  autumn  of  1855.  It  will  interest  the  reader  to  see  how  these  poor 
children  were  affected  by  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  country,  in  contrast 
with  their  wretched  surroundings  at  the  Five  Points.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
exclamations  of  Casper  Hauser,  when  he  first  looked  upon  this  beautiful 
world,  after  spending  ail  his  childhood  in  a  dark  dungeon. 

''I  hired  a  band-wagon,"  says  Mr.  Van  Meter,  "put  in  the  children,  and 
went  four  miles,  to  Milan.  The  road  was  fine,  the  forests  beautiful ;  yards 
and  gardens  full  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  orchards  bending  under  the 
weight  of  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit  The  children  were  quite  erased 
with  the  scene — they  laughed,  and  sang,  and  hallooed  ;  all  talked  at  oncci 
each  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  others. 

One  was  enraptured  to  think  she  was  where  oranges  grew.  '  O,  look  at 
the  oranges — ^how  large,  how  many !  Would  they  not  bring  a  shilling  in 
New  York  ? '     She  was  looking  into  a  garden  of  ripe  squashes. 

'  O,  aint  you  glad  you  come  ?  Why,  Mr.  Van  Meter,  you  did  not  tell  us 
as  much  as  this,  Monday  night,'  said  one  of  the  boys. 

'0,  just  stop  a  minute,  and  let  me  get  some  flowers,'  said  Delia. 

'  I  do  wish  father  and  mother  and  the  baby  were  here,'  said  little  Lizaiei 
Bless  her  little  kind  heart     How  I  love  that  child  ! 

I  defy  any  New  York  reporter  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  sketch  of 
the  scene,  opinions,  and  exclamations.  Perhaps  you  conclude  that  they 
were  rudely  boisterous,  and  I  ought  to  have  made  them  quiet.  No,  sir. 
Do  not  birds  sing  as  loud  as  they  can,  when  such  a  glorious  morning  opens 
upon  them  ?  And  shall  the  poor  little  ones,  caged  all  their  lives  at  the 
Five  Points,  give  no  expression  of  joy  ?  Why,  their  little^  hearts  would 
burst,  if  I  wore  to  make  them  hold  their  tongues.  No,  shout,  my  dear  little 
ones,  halloo — sing  to  the  top  of  your  voice— anything  you  please.  I  de- 
clare, I  could  not  avoid  entering' into  the  same  spirit 

Well,  we  drove  right  to  the  church,  which  was  soon  full,  and  I  humbly 
trust  that  the  scenes  of  the  past  hour  did  not  unfit  mo  for  the  duties  of  the 
present  I  talked  *and  the  people  cried.  At  the  close,  the  ladies  went  to 
work  in  earnest  Mr.  S.  F.  Taylor,  mayor  of  the  city,  was  present  with  his 
wife. 

Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  John  Taff.  •  Oh,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  T.,  •  how 
much  he  looks  like  our  dear  boy,  who  was  drowned'  a  few  weeks  ago  I  Let 
us  take  him  to  fill  the  place  of  our  son.' 

The  people  gathered  round,  and  said, '  0  what  a  blessing  to  this  poor  boy, 
to  get  such  a  home  ! ' 

One  woman  said,  *  That's  just  what  I  always  said :  the  Lord  manages 
everything  right  Don't  you  see,  there  was  no  place  for  this  little  one,  S9 
the  Lord  took  their  only  son  to  heaven  to  make  room  for  little  Johnny.' 

We  all  cried.     It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Lord  has  reserved  the  b^ 
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places  for  our  poor  children  of  the  Five  Points.  The  next  morning  at 
seven  o'clock,  not  lees  than  one  handred  and  fifty  persons  met  us,  bringing 
clothing,  bedding,  etc,  which  I  hfive  shipped  to  the  mission.  The  children 
have  all  found  the  best  homes.  But  the  morning  of  parting  was  one  of 
trial.  They  seemed  to  realize  that  they  were  in  a  land  of  strangeni,  and 
therefore  dung  to  me.  Little  Lizzie  kept  her  arms  round  my  neck.  Mag- 
gie leaned  her  head  on  my  breast,  and  for  the  first  time  cried  aloud.  The 
boys  struggled  manfully,  but  broke  down.  0,  my  dear  brother,  it  tried  my 
heart,  as  it  has  never  been  tried  before  !  I  tried  to  comfort  them,  and  then 
kneeled  down  and  commended  each  one  separately  to  God." 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  fearful  amount  of  crime  in  our  large  cities — the 
garroting,  the  robbery,  the  thefi — who  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
educating  the  poor  street  child,  and  providing  Christian  homes  for  the 
young  vagrant  lad,  and  the  houseless  girl,  who,  if  unreclaimed,  will  in  a 
a  few  years  become  a  pest  to  society.  Thronghoiit  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  Great  West,  how  many  homes  might  be  found  for  these  friendless 
ones  !  Although  much  has  been  done  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 
the  various  city  missions,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  ten  thousand 
destitute  children  in  the  City  of  New  York,  of  whom  not  more  than  one 
quarter  are  provided  with  homes. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  past  year  will  show  the  efiforts  that  have 
been  made  by  benevolent  societies  for  their  instruction  : 

Schools  of  Chabitt. — School  on  Randall's  Island,  654  pupils ;  Colored 
Orphan  Asylum,  295;  Orphans'  Home,  57;  Orphan  Asylum,  184;  Half 
Orphan  [about],  190;  Home  of  Friendless,  300;  Five  Points,  315;  Ladies' 
Home  Mission,  Five  Points,  313;  House  of  Refuge,  858;  Juvenile  Asylum, 
569 ;  Schools  of  Children's  Aid  Society,  1,176;  Wilson  School,  490;  Home 
of  Industry  (West  16th  Street),  200;  other  Industrial  Schools,  130.  Total, 
5,831. 

Sending  children  to  the  country,  has  not  been  attempted  anywhere  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Since  its  formation,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- three  children  have  been  provided  with 
homes  and  employment  The  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tracy,  to  the  West  with  these  children,  also  abound  with  thrilling  incidents. 
We  have  only  room  for  a  few  of  these  incidents  of  travel.  The  first  ex- 
tract is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tracy,  dated  at  the  News  Boys'  Lodging- 
House,  November  29,  1856:  « 

"  As  you  are  aware,  I  started  with  my  family  of  nearly  fifty  unprotected 
ones,  on  the  eighteenth  inst,  taking  passage  to  Albany  in  the  splendid 
steamer  New  World.  I  had  sent  word  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  of  our  intended 
appearance  there,  and  believing  that  would  be  the  most  favorable  place  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view,  I  was  not  desirous  to  part  with  any  of  my 
children  by  the  way.  At  Detroit^  however,  I  was  induced  by  their  own  per- 
suasions,  as  well  as  by  very  favorable  applications,  to  leave  three  of  our 
company.    The  others  all  went  off  '  like  hot  cakes '  in  Kalamazoo. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  week  from  being  homeless,  street-wandering  chil- 
dren, in  the  City  of  New  York,  with  a  life  of  vice  and  wretchedness  before 
them,  each  one  of  that  whole  company  was  adopted  into  some  well-to-do, 
respectable  family,  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  in  the  Union. 
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Had  you  the  space,  I  could  recount  for  your  gratiftcation,  and  that  of  joor 
readers,  many  highly  interesting  incidents  connected  with  our  travel.  The 
children  showed  the  most  extravagant  delight  at  the  way-nde  scenery. 
Many  of  them  looked  upon  trees,  broad  fields,  running  brooks,  and  high 
mountains,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  One  little  German  boy,  on 
coming  in  sight  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  evidently  struck  with  the  most  in- 
tense wonder  and  amazement  After  shading  his  eyes,  while  he  gaxed  upon 
the  wide  expanse  of  water  for  several  minutes,  he  turned  to  me,  saying, 

'What  world  is  this  we're  coming  to  now,  Mr.  Tracy  ?  What  is  all  that^ 
there  ? ' 

I  told  him  we  were  in  Canada,  and  that  was  Lake  Ontario. 

*  What,  a  lake  ?  -*  all  that  I.    Why,  it  looks  like  the  ocean,  don't  it  ? ' 

At  Detroit,  a  gentleman  from  a  few  miles  buck  in  the  country,  named 
Coyle,  looked  with  some  interest  upon  one  of  the  boys,  named  John  Smith, 
saying  to  him  in  the  coura*  of  conversation,  that  if  he  was  to  take  a  boy,  he 
should  make  him  change  his  name  and  take  his.  John  took  quite  a  liking 
to  Mr.  Ooyle,  and  when  ho  left  to  transact  some  business  about  town,  asked 
to  go  with  him.  During  the  walk,  some  friends  whom  Mr.  Coyle  met| 
asked  the  boy  his  natne  ;  *John  Coyle,  sir,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  Mr. 
Coyle  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  pleased  with  the  shrewdness  manifested, 
immediately  rejoined,  '  John  Coyle  it  shall  be,  then."  They  came  back  at 
once  to  me,  and  I  soon  furnished  Mr.  Coyle  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  his 
promise. 

We  had  a  standard  bearer  (having  been  furnished  by  some  kind  friends 
with  an  American  flag,  before  we  started),  in  the  person  of  a  clever  little 
black  boy,  who  was  included  in  the  number*  He  enjoyed  his  impcrtacoe 
much,  and  his  appearance,  marshaling  the  little  hoet^  everywhere  lOlract^ 
attention." 

An  account  of  another  expedition,  we  extract  from  a  city  newspaper :  *'  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Tracy,  Agent  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  started  on  another  of  his  western  trips,  with  a  car 
load  of  homeless  children.  He  returned  a  few  days  ago,  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  description  of  his  journey.  They  left  the  city  on  December  23d, 
in  the  Albany  train.  The  day  was  excessively  cold,  but  the  car  .devoted  to 
the  use  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  his  juvenile  companions  was  well  wanned,  and 
the  children  were  well  clothed. 

The  scene  on  Iheir  leaving  was  a  deeply  interesting  one ;  but  the  sadness 
on  the  faces  of  the  little  group  was  mingled  with  joy,  as  they  seemed  to 
look  forward  to  the  broad  future  before  them,  in  which  they  saw  the  prom- 
ise of  their  past  homeless  condition  changed  for  brightness  and  prosperity. 
Kind  friends  spoke  encouragingly  to  them  on  their  way ;  and  during  the 
whole  route,  kind  friends  arose  up  all  around  them,  to  warm  the  forlorn 
hearts  of  the  little  strangers,  giving  them  an  ever-smiling  welcome,  and  as- 
surance of  deep-felt  interest  At  Niagara,  having  a  few  hours  to  spare  the 
wandering  group)  the  most  of  whom,  probably,  had  never  seen  anything 
beyond  the  brick-and- mortar  city,  were  feasted  with  the  sight  of  this  majes* 
tic  ever-pouring  flood  of  water.  Their  astonishment  and  joy  amounted  to 
eeetacy.  In  fact,  the  scenery  during  the  whole  journey,  although  a  snowjr 
landsoipe,  excited  the  most  intense  and  noisy  interest  in  them  all 
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On  Friday,  the  26th,  at  five  A.  M.,  the  party  arrived  at  Kalamazoo,  their 
destination,  and  before  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Tracy  had  disposed,  in  the 
happiest  manner,  of  aU'but  ten  of  the  children,  who  wer^  bound  still  far- 
ther. Accordingly,  on  Monday  morning,  the  ten  little  boys  were  packed 
into  the  comfortable  sleigh,  where  they  enjoyed  a  twenty-miles'  ride  with 
Mr.  Tracy,  over  the  prairie  to  a  Tillage  called  Prairie  Ronde.  A  gentleman 
.  trom  Three- Rivers,  111.,  who  happened  to  be  stopping  at  the  tavern  there, 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  little  party,  especially  in  one  bri^t-eyed, 
pleasant-faced  chap,  of  eight  yean), — little  Danny. 

This  gentleman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  of  mnch  consideration  out  West, 
was  awaiting  the  stage,  to  return  to  his  distant  home,  and  as  the  stage  drove 
up,  and  he  was  about  US  bid  good-by,  little  Danny  bounded  up  to  him,  threw 
hia  arms  round  his  knees,  and  exclaimed,  '  0,  Mister,  please  take  me  home 
with  you ! — 0,  won't  you  ? — I  want  to  go  homo  with  you  so  much.' 

The  gentleman,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  slAlwart  specimens  of  western 
giants,  looked  down  for  a  moment  upon  the  little,  pale,  pleading  orphan 
boy,  who  still  clung  tenaciously  to  his  knees.  The  big  tears  gathered  slowly 
in  his  eyes,  but  brushing  them  off  hastily  with  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
hearty  tone, 

'  Gome  then,  Danny,  you  shall  go  home  with  me.  I  have  two  girls,  but 
no  boy — ^you  are  a  good  little  fellow,  and  you  shall  be  my  son !' 

And  the  great^  burly,  but  tender-hearted,  man  brushed  another  tear  from 
his  eye.  The  emotion  seemed  contagious ;— -even  the  hearty  stage-driver 
was  affected,  but  he  cracked  his  whip  lustily  to  cenceal  his  soft-heartednew, 
as  Danny  was  lifted  into  the  stage  by  his  new  friend,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  little  Five  Pointer,  whose  infancy  had  been  passed  |n  siich  a  hard  school 
of  want  and  sufferin^^  was  rattling  on  toward  a  home  of  lore  and  plenty. 

Another  traveler,  on  his  way  to  his  home,  chancing  to  stop  at  the  tavern 
with  no  previous  thought  of  adopting  a  boy,  was  so  much  taken  with  a 
round-faced,  chubby  little  felMw,  of  ten,  an  orphhn — the  Willie  of  the 
company — that  he  secured  him  on  the  spot  He  is  a  wealthy,  kind-hearted 
farmer,  and  one  calculated  to  bring  up  the  boy  in  a  way  to  insnre  his  be- 
coming a  valuable  member  of  society. 

Little  Freddy,  the  youngling  of  the  flock,  only  six  years  old,  whose  only 
parent^  his  mother,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
when  he  left  with  the  rest,  was  adopted  by  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  who,  ex- 
pecting the  company,  had  come  some  thirty  miles  to  procure  a  nice  little 
boy. 

Mr.  Tracy  saw  a  large  number  of  the  children  during  his  stay,  whom,  on 
former  occasions,  he  had  provided  with  western  homes.  They  were  all 
very  happy ;  and  to  his  question,  'Would  they  return  to  New  York?'  a 
universal,  *  0,  no,  sir ! '  was  the  reply." 

Occasionally  a  child  is  returned.  People  are  not  always  so  forbearing  or 
unselfish  as  they  should  be,  and  now  and  then  the  old  roving  passion  comes 

over  the  child.    A  family  in  S sent  back  a  bright  little  fellow.     He  had 

not  behaved  badly,  but  was  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  they  had  hoped. 
Thu  result  of  his  return  to  that  miserable  hovel  might  hav«  been  expected—* 
he  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  police  as  a  vagrant,  and  bont  to  the  Essex 
Market  Prison.     Mr.  Braco  found  the  family  in  great  distr<*£s — there  wore 
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•igkt  othff  childniif  oold  and  hungiy.  One  of  them  said,  "Brothei  had 
fona  to  the  priaoo,"  crying  hard ;  "  father  waa  oot  picking  ra^ ;— he  would 
like  to  go  to  aohool,  but  there  waan't  none  near.  A  jintleman  did  take  him 
onoe  to  Sunday  8ohool»  and  he  liked  it.**  Whoever  would  aid  the  poor, 
rnoit  hare  aome  tinge  of  the  patienoe  and  long-suffering  our  great  BenefiMtor 
haa  ahown  toward  w*     g 

We  will  doae  thia  article  with  an  exhibition  of  kindness  among  the  lowly, 
prssenting  a  happy  contrast  to  the  above.  **One  of  our  TisitorB^**  says  Mr. 
Brace,  *'  found  a  little  boy  under  a  cart»  gnawing  a  boue,  which  he  had 
picked  up  for  his  breaklaat  He  had  a  good  natured  little  iaoa,  and  fine 
dark  eye.    Mr.  S         felt  a  sympathy  for  him»  and  aaked, 

'  Where  do  you  live^  my  boy  ? ' 

^Ihtet  Uve  nowktrt!*  [0,  how  often  this  anawer  is  given].  He  said  his 
mother  had  left  him,  and  lived  all  about^  doin'  washin' ;  but  a  woman  in 
Thirteenth  atreet  had  taken  him  in,  and  he  slept  in  one  comer  of  her  room. 

Mr.  S.  went  with  him  to  the  place,  and  found  that  this  kind  woman  was 
veiy  poor — ^bare  room,  and  scarcely  enough  to  live  herul(  yet  she  had  tsken 
in  thia  wrstohed  little  creators.  'She  was  the  poorest  creature  in  New 
Yoric,'  she  said,  'but  some  how,  everything  that  was  poor  always  came  to 
her,  and  while  God  gave  her  anything^  she  meant  to  share  it  with  othen.'" 

"Ye  who  are  happy,  whoae  lives  have  been  under  sunshine  and  gentle  in- 
fluencea ;  ye  who  gather  in  cheerful  home  drdes,  think  of  the  friendless  chil- 
dren in  our  great  cities  1  Hear  the  eloquent  pleading  of  C.  T.  Brace  in 
their  behalf^  and  do  not  withhold. your  aid  from  the  noble  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  But  few  have  such  eloquent  expression  as  the  poor  little 
priaoner  at  the  Toombs^  but  all  inarticulately  feel  There  are  aad  histories 
beneath  this  gay  world — ^live8»  over  which  is  the  very  shadow  of  deatL 
God  be  thanked,  there  is  a  heart  to  feel  for  them  all,  where  every  pang  and 
groan  will  find  sympathy.  The  day  is  short  for  us  all ;  but  for  some,  it  will 
be  a  pleasant  thought  when  we  come  to  lay  down  our  headsi  at  last,  that  we 
have  eased  a  few  aching  hearts,  and  brought  peace  and  joy  to  the  dark  lives 
of  some  whom  men  had  forgotten,  or  cast  out**  Lola.  Lis. 

And  now,  one  cheering  word  to  70a,  whom  God  hath  richly  hleased* 
And  opened  wide  your  generoat  hetrts  to  taocor  the  distrened : 
Te  low  the  leed  with  trembling  hope— jre  witer  it  with  teut, — 
Bot  ye  thall  gtther  prerioni  frnit,  to  chide  yoar  tniioiiB  fean. 
As  planti  their  ftagnrnt  hade  enfold,  when  taken  from  the  thide^ 
And  flower*  in  Spring's  warm  tnnlight ;  —  when  gentle  breezes  pUyed, 
Have  yielded  up  a  sweet  perfume^  to  bless  oar  fostering  cere— 
80  flwy  that  yonthfnl  seal  caipaod  in  niMe  congenial  air. 
Tour  Ohristisn  home  aflfords  it  now— aa  atmosphere  of  lore— 
And,  while  yon  sow  the  preeknu  seed,  yon  lift  your  heart  above : 
'<  Help,  Lord,  to  take  this  little  one  and  bring  it  np  for  thee.'* 
Toil  on !  yon  soon  will  hear  the  words,  when  ye  yonr  Sarionr  sesb 
"As  ye  have  done  to  one  of  these  so  have  ye  done  to  me.**— X^  L. 
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AMERICA 


AT 


THE    WORLD'S    FAIR, 


BILO    N  THS  CKTITAL  PALAOS,  LONDON,  IN    liBSl,  TOOrTHKft  WITH   A  OKBCUPTION  OV 
TBI  OBXAT  YACHT  RAGS,  OFF  THZ  MLB  OF  WIGHT,  IN  WHICH  THK 

<' AMERICA/'  GAINED  A  SIGNAL  TRIUMPH. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  at  London,  in  1851,  it  is 
said,  "will  ever  be  referred  to  as  the  most  stupendous  conception  of  modem 
times."  The  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  it  was  held,  occupied  an  area  of 
eighteen  acres.  The  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  Ist  of  May,  by 
her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  with  suitable  and  imposing  ceremonies. 

An  extraordinary  space  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  palace  was  assigned  for 
the  exhibition  of  articles  from  the  United  States.  This  was  sparsely  filled, 
compared  with  the  crowded  apartments  of  other  countries.  While  the 
signs  indicating  each  of  these  were  small  and  neat,  that  over  the  receptacle 
for  American  contributions,  was  a  long  piece  of  planed  and  painted  lumber 
with  the  golden  words  "United  States  of  America"  in  huge  proportions, 
surmounted  by  a  gigantic  eagle  with  expanded  wings.  These  peculiarities 
drew  forth  the  ridicule  of  the  English  writers,  who  appeared,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  forget  that  even  these  were  but  properly  characteristic  contributions 
from  a  land  generous  beyond  all  other  lands  in  wood  and  gold. 

A  few  extracts  will  show  the  spirit  with  which  Toung  America  was 
greeted  by  the  English  press.  On  the  very  opening  day  of  the  exhibition, 
the  London  Times  thus  began  with  a  fusilade  : 

"Our  Transatlantic  descendants,  following  out  their  New  World  instindts, 
fcave  no  idea  of  being  jostled  by  other  nations,  or  pinched  for  space,  even  In 
the  Crystal  Palace.  While  the  industries  of  other  countries  have  been 
screwing  themselves  up  tight,  and  getting  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, that  of  the  United  States  invites  emigration  from  France — from  our- 
selves— from  the  rest  of  Europe  generally.  Other  nations  rely  upon  their 
proficiency  in  the  arts,  or  in  manufactures,  or  in  machinery,  for  producing 
effect  Not  so  with  America.  She  is  proud  of  her  agricultural  imple  * 
nents  which  Garrett,  or  Ransom  and  May  would  r^ect  <u  toorthlesa;  she  it 
liroud  of  her  machinery,  which  would  hardly  fill  one  comer  of  our  exhibi- 
tion^ and  upon  the  merits  of  which  our  civil  engineers  would  not  pronounce 
a  very  flattering  opinion  ;  and  she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  first  efforts  in 
native  marble  by  an  antanght  sculptor." 

(599^ 
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Two  weeks  later,  the  Times  poured  in  a  few  more  shot :  "  What  idea 
of  Jonathan  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  'notions  ?'  and  can  we  detect  in  the 
ofbpring  the  lineaments  of  ito  parent's  face  ?  England  is  not  given  to  boast- 
ing and  swaggering ;  [  ?  ]  she  generally  undentates  her  strength,  and  studies 
mo<Ioration  of  language  about  herself,  though  she  has  some  excuse  for  being 
proiiil.  Her  republican  progeny  are  not  jo  tnodesl^  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  wings  of  that  very  aggressiTe  American  eagle,  with  which  the  easten 
end  of  the  nave  is  deooriitcd.  The  king  of  birds  is  hovering  over  a  set  of 
*  notions,'  spread  out  very  sparsely  beneath  him ;  and  the  visitor  ia  some- 
what astonished  to  find  him  making  so  vast  a  demonstration  over  a  space  so 
unoccupied.  The  American  department  is  the  prairis-^round  of  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  aod  our  cousins,  smart  as  they  are,  have  failed  to  fill  it.  They  cannot 
yet  keep  pace  with  the  great  strides  of  the  European  industries,  and  even 
the  seven  league  boots,  if  they  had  them,  would  not  enable  them  to  do  so 
for  some  generations  to  come.  They  are  growing,  and  will  be  a  groat  com- 
munity by  and  by.    Let  them  therefore  await  the  future  yt'iih  jpaOsnce  and 

humility," 

The  unwise  sensitiveness  to  these  attacks,  shown  by  the  wincing  of  some 
of  uur  countrymen,  who  could  not  "bide  tl\eir  time,"  were  "nuts  »  to  the 
Thunderer;  so,  a  little  later,  he  indulges  in  more  amusement  of  the  same 

•ort. 

"  If  the  Americans  do  excite  a  smile,  it  is  by  their  prstensions.  When- 
ever they  do  come  out  of  their  own  province  of  rugged  utility  and  enter  into 
competition  with  European  elegance,  they  do  cerUinly  make  themselves 
ridiculous.  Their  furniture  is  grotesque ;  their  carriages  and  harness  are 
gingerbread  j  their  carpets  are  Uwdry  ;  their  patchwork  quilU  surpass  even 
the  invariable  ugliness  of  this  fabric ;  their  cut-glass  is  clumsy ;  their  pianos 
sound  of  nothing  but  iron  and  wood  ;  their  bookbinding  is  that  of  a  jour- 
neyman working  on  his  own  account  in  an  English  market-town ;  their 
daguerreotypes  are  the  sternest  and  gloomiest  of  all  daguerreotypes  ;  their 
printed  calicoes  are  such  as  our  house-maids  would  not  think  it  respectable 
to  wear.  Even  their  ingenuity,  great  as  it  is,  becomes  ridiculous,  when  it 
attempts  competition  with  Europe.  Double  pianos,  a  combination  of  a 
piano  and  a  violin,  a  chair  with  a  cigar  case  in  iU  back,  and  other  numgrd 
constructions,  belong  to  a  people  that  would  be  centaurs  and  mermen  if 
they  could,  and  are  always  rebelling  against  the  trammels  of  unity.  .  .  . 
The  Americans  have  no  occasion  to  fret  at  the  uncouth  figure  they  cut 
beside  their  neighbors.  A  natioi  with  a  continent  in  it»  pocket  can  afford 
to  be  laughed  aL  After  all  the  American  section  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
fittest  possible  picture  of  the  geographical  part,  not  merely  as  a  fastidious 
European  might  describe  it,  but  even  as  it  would  strike  an  American  him- 
self   in  his  progress  from  the  Broadway  to   the  Missouri  or  the  Bio 

Grande." 

Other  papers  followed  in  an  echo  of  the  Times,  and  the  Dlustrated  News 
*thu8  discouroed  upon  the  "  very  modest  Yankees  : "  "According  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  as  taught  by  their  newspapers,  the  United  States  wer^  to  carry 
off  the  chief  glories  of  the  'World's  Pair.'  Now,  as  in  the  United  Sutes 
^very  one  reads  the  newspapers,  and  many  read  nothing  else,  it  was  just 
natural  that  the  people  should  fancy  they  were  going  'toUckoid  worn  mU 
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Earope.'  The  result  has  been  that  the  AmericanB  were  deeply  aiortiiM, 
and  aomewhat  angry  at  the  insignificant  performanoes  of  their  own  magni- 
ficent promises.  On  board  an  American  steamer,  in  which  a  friend  of  ours 
made  his  passage  from  New  York,  in  March  last,  every  assemblage  in  the 
day,  at  dinner,  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  supper;  brought  out  bold  ofiors 
from  the  '  State's  men '  of  bets  of  many  dollars,  that  their  country  would 
earry  off  the  greatest  number  of  priaes  from  all  the  competitors  of  the 
Woild's  Fair.  And  we  beliere  that,  until  the  opening  of  the  exhibition^ 
the  same  confidence  prevailed  in  all  American  assemblages.  Can  they 
wonder  that  we  laugh  a  little,  or  can  they  doubt  that  this  laughing  will  do 
them  good?" 

It  would  be  a  miracle  in  human  nature  if  the  American  people  were 
devoid  of  the  habit  of  boasting,  for  they  are  full  of  the  vigor  of  youth,  with 
a  glorious  past,  free  institutions,  and  a  whole  continent  on  which  to  work 
out  a  magnificent  future— if  they  but  will.  It  is  therefore  only  the  logical 
consequence  of  their  condition,  for  them  to  feel  as  if  they  could  surpass  all 
other  nations  in  any  field  of  enterprise  which  they  may  choose,  and  it  should 
be  no  cause  of  complaint  if  they  manifest  the  frankness  to  say  what  they  be- 
lieve they  can  accomplish.  One  consolation  remains,  that  is,  in  time  they 
may  grow  as  modest  as  even  John  Bull  himself,  until  they  arrive  at  that 
point  where,  like  him,  they  can  boast  of  their  modesty  without  a  blush ! 

Before  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  tone  of  the  English  papers  changed 
very  essentially,  and  their  commendation  became  as  strong  as  had  been 
their  detraction  toward  the  contributions  of  our  young  and  progressive 
people.  John  Bull,  self-sufficient  as  he  is,  when  fairly  convinced  of  his 
errors,  acknowledges  them  with  a  heartiness  that  makes  full  amends  for 
the  bluntness  with  which  he  expresses  his  hastily-formed  opinions.  The 
exhibition  proved  a  decided  triumph  for  the  Americans.  We  present  a 
sketch  of  their  successes  in  an  abridgement  from  the  report  of  Ckilonel  Ben- 
jamin P.  Johnston,  agent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  results  of  the  exhibition,  and  speaks  more  particularly  upon  those 
articles  to  which  awards  were  assigned.  We  mention  only  the  moru 
prominent 

''It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  exhibitors  from  this  country  were 
placed  in  a  very  different  position  from  any  other  foreign  country.  The  ex*- 
hibition  from  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  exhibitors  themselves, 
without  aid  or  oiMtanct^  in  their  preparation,  from  the  government,  was 
made  by  our  citizens  ^themselves,  and  showed  their  enterprize,  their  energy, 
Iheir  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and  when  this  was  known,  it  was  a  matter  of 
aurprise  to  foreigners  that  we  exhibited  as  much  as  we  did.  It  was  designed 
to  show,  as  it  did,  that  in  this  country  "genius,  industry  and  energy  find 
Qo  barriers  to  their  career."  The  number  of  inventions  exhibited  which 
were  calculated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture,  manufactures 
Imd  the  mechanic  arts,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  us,  and  elio- 
ited  from  distinguished  sources  in  Great  Britain  the  admission  that  to  "  the 
department  of  American  'notions'"  they  owed  "the  most  important  contri* 
Initions  to  their  industrial  system." 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  Exhibition,  the  U.  8.  Department  was  the  subject 
of  much  invidious  remark,  and  our  contributions  were  considered  as  far  bc^ 
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hkid  th«  timai.  Located  in  the  boildiogR  ai  we  were,  adjeoent  to  Fnmoe^ 
Rnasia  and  Auetriay  there  waa  indeed  a  striking  differenoe  in  the  appearanoa 
of  the  oontributiona  from  the  different  countries.  While  that  from  the 
United  Statea  waa  mainly  of  a  character  of  utility  in  the  Implement  and 
Machinery  department,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  aoil,  the  othem  oon- 
•isted  of  the  most  costly  articles,  wrought  with  exquisite  taste,  silks,  statu* 
aiy,  diamonds,  jewelry,  etc,  which  attracted  the  eye  and  called  forth  the 
warmest  encomiums.  During  the  fiiit  three  weeks,  while  the  admiaaona 
comprised  only  the  wealthy  classes,  the  United  States  Department  waa 
hastily  {pned  over— a  glance  given,  an  inquiry  made  at  the  implements^  a 
remark  occasionally,  "  these  may  do  for  a  new  country,  but  would  not  anawer 
in  England — unless  our  mechanica  have  the  altering  of  them,  etc,"  was  the 
principal  notice  which  was  given  them.  In  answer  to  these  remarka  upon 
our  implements — ^the  reply  was  frequently  given  that  no  **  jBngUsh  Meehamtf* 
would  have  the  privilege  of  practicing  upon  our  implement^  until  they 
were  tried,  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  our  implements 
oould  perform.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  poaition,  to  be  met  with  remarks 
umilar  to  these,  day  after  day,  for  several  weeks.  As  the  joron,  however, 
began  to  make  their  examinations,  and  aa  exhibiton  and  othen  intereated  in 
the  articles  on  exhibition  were  called  upon  to  explain  to  intelligent  and 
practical  men,  what  were  the  properties  claimed  for  our  articles,  more  inte- 
rest was  manifested  in  our  department 

Machimsbt. — In  this  department,  aa  was  to  have  been  expected,  the 
English  display  a  far  more  extensive  assortment  than  all  the  other  nationSi 
The  exhibition  shows  what  perfection  has  been  attained,  and  the  beauty  of 
finiiih  and  arrangement^  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  praise.  Of  machinery,  of 
really  new  principles,  thera  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  much  in  the  English 
department  I  was  informed  by  a  very  skillful  mechanic  from  our  State^ 
who  examined  the  machinery  with  great  minuteness,  that  very  many  of  the 
MMl  valaabk  improvemenU  tpere  taken  from  American  inverUums^  and  the  very 
machines  were  named  in  which  they  were  to  be  found. 

A  considerable  number  of  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  for  guns,  rifles,  eke, 
but  strange  to  say,  Colt's  celebrated  Revolvers,  were  only  favored  with  aa 
MonorabU  Mention,  as  appeara  from  the  returns  I  have.  This  is  the  more 
singular,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  English  press  without  an  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  informed,  gave  great  prominence  to  this  most  important 
and  invaluable  improvement  of  Mr.  Colt^  which  has  found  great  favor  in 
England,  and  his  rifles  and  pistoU  have  been  laigely  6rdered  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army.  There  was  an  attempt  made  during  the  exhibition,  to 
show  that  Colt  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  revolvers,  one  having  beea 
found  in  Paris,  I  believe,  of  very  andentr  date.  That  may  be  so,  for  aughi 
I  know,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  so  far  as  giving  efficiency  and  prao« 
ticability  to  the  invention,  the  world  is  indebted  to  him,  and  he  ia  aa  truly 
and  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  invention,  as  if  it  had  nerer  befort 
entered  into  the  mind  of  another.  Honorable  Mention  waa  also  given  to 
W.  R.  Palmer,  for  a  Target  Rifle,  and  to  Robbins  and  Lawrence  for  Military 
Rifles. 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  our  plows,  a  very  enoneous  idea  generally  pre- 
vailed among  those  who  visited  the  Exhibition,  aa  to  wliat  they  could  p»^ 
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form.  They  were  bo  different  from  the  English  plowi,  so  light  in  theif 
Btnictare,  and  so  mach  shorter,  the  impression  was  very  general,  that  they 
would  not  succeed.  The  following  description  of  our  plows,  as  compared 
with  the  English  implements  was  given  daring  the  Exhibition,  in  the  lead- 
ing Agricaltnral  Mohthly  Magasine  pablished  in  England. 

After  describing  the  defects  of  the  implements  exhiUted  from  the  Con* 
Itncnt,  the  writer  remarks,  *'  this  is  also  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Amer- 
lean  plows,  which,  with  the  exapHon  of  the  varnish  and  high  finish,  remind 
OS  of  the  prints  in  agricultural  works  intended  to  represent  plows  that  wore 
nsed  several  httndred  years  ago.  They  also  show  os  that  the  Americons  must 
have  a  very  friable  soil  to  cultivate,  or  that  their  tillage  operations  are  ox* 
ecuted  in  a  very  imperfect  manner." 

It  was  under  all  these  disadvantages  that  the  trial  was  had ;  but  the  result 
proved  that  what  had  been  affirmed  by  us  of  our  plows  was  practically  de- 
monstrated to  be  true.  There  were  present  at  the  trial,  a  large  number  of 
practical  farmers  and  land  proprietors  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  result ; 
for  if  the  American  plows  succeeded — their  cheapness,  as  well  as  lightneas 
and  diminished  draught—were  objects  of  no  small  moment  to  the  English 
farmer,  stmggling  with  exorbitant  rents,  taxes,  and  poor  rates,  as  well  as  with 
the  foreign  competition  induced  by  Free  Trader  which  called  for  every  poa* 
Bible  improvement  that  would  cheapen  the  production  of  grain  crops. 

The  trial  ground  was  a  moderately  stiff  soil,  with  a  light  sod,  and  the 
depth  and  width  of  furrow  was  fixed  at  six  and  nine  inches.  When  the 
first  American  plow  was  brought  on  to  the  ground  for  trial,  the  interest  man- 
ifested was  very  great.  A  Is^e  number  of  farm  laborers  as  well  as  faimerB 
were  gathered  around  the  plow,  and  the  expressions  I  heard  from  many 
were — ''that  plow  won't  go  in ;"  "that  plow  will  break ;"  and  other  remarks 
9f  a  similar  character.  I  had  an  Anierican  with  me  to  hold  the  plow — but 
the  gentleman  upon  whose  land  the  trial  was  made,  advised  that  his  plow- 
man who  was  well  versed  in  his  work,  should  hold  the  first  one — and  I  con- 
lented.  The  plow  was  set  to  the  required  depth  and  width,  as  near  as  it 
ooald  be  done,  and  the  team  started.  The  plowman,  unused  to  the  plow, 
pressing  his  whole  weight  upon  the  handles,  to  keep  it  in,  was  desired  to  let 
the  plow  take  its  own  course,  merely  steadying  it,  and  it  went  through  its 
work  with  great  ease,  both  to  the  plowman  and  team.  As  we  returned  to 
the  starting  point,  it  was  settled  that  our  plow  woM  do  its  vfork 

We  tried  several  American  plows:  Starbuck's,  of  Troy;  Pronty  and 
If  ear's,  of  Boston ;  Allen's,  of  New  York,  and  one  from  Philadelphia.  The 
work  was  well  done,  the  sole  of  the  furrow  was  as  well  finished  as  by  any 
plow  upon  the  ground  and  the  only  objection  made  by  the  Jurors,  to  the 
work  of  our  plowB  was,  that  the  funow  slice  was  broken  too  much.  It  was 
evident  to  those  familiar  with  plowing  sooh  soil,  that  this  was  an  advantage 
in  favor  of  our  plows,  as  a  stiff  soil  needed  to  be  broken  to  prepare  it  for 
the  seed,  and  if  not  done  by  the  plow,  it  would  require  much  more  labor 
with  the  harrow  or  cultivator  to  prepare  it ;  and  this  was  sustained  by  the 
Judgment  of  practical  farmers  on  the  ground,  whose  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  to  the  work  done  by  our  plows,  and  who  admitted  that  it  could 
be  prepared  for  the  seed  at  much  less  expense  and  labor,  than  when  th« 
farrow  Blice  was  laid  over  smoothly  and  unbroken. 
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But  a  most  satisfactory  evidenoe  of  the  adaptatioB  of  our  plows  to  the  work 
reqniied  there,  resalted  from  a  trial  of  one  of  fltarbuck's  Troy  p1ow%  with 
a  single  hone,  in  the  same  field,  with  the  aaioe  width  and  depth  of  fnnow, 
as  was  required  on  the  trial.  An  English  farmer  made  the  trial  himself. 
The  plow  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  large  English  farm  horses,  with  entire 
ease,  and  when  he  had  plowed  so  as  to  satisfy  all  present,  that  one  horse 
wonld  do  the  work,  eyen  in  soil  of  the  kind  we  were  engaged  in  at  the  tril, 
it  was  remarked  by  many  of  the  perK>ns  present^  that  **  that  is  the  plow  the 
English  fanner  wants.*'  This  plow  was  sold  on  the  ground  and  ten  mors 
were  ordered  in  the  very  same  neighborhood,  and  a  very  largo  number  have 
since  been  sent  to  England  as  well  as  the  Continent,  "as  the  Americai^lows 
found  great  favor  among  the  English  farmers^  on  aooount  of  their  extraor- 
dinary cheapness  and  lightness  of  draught*' 

BiAPiHO  MAOBUrn. — The  favorable  rsaults  of  the  trial  of  the  plows^ 
called  more  eepeoially  the  attention  of  the  public  who  visited  the  ezhibttioUy 
to  the  value  of  the  American  Implements.  On  the  return  of  the  plows  to 
the  Palace,  the  one  upon  which  the  award  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  otheny 
excited  much  interest^  and  the  reaping  machines,  which  were  soon  to  bs 
tried,  excited  far  more  attention  than  before.  The  impression  now  seemed 
to  prevail  that  theee  American  Implements  may,  after  all,  do  what  has  been 
promised. 

Trial  of  tub  Rbapxrb  at  Tir-TmsB  Hall.— Succeeding  the  trial  of  the 
plows  came  that  of  the  ReaperB,  on  the  24th  of  July.  There  were  three 
machines  on  exhibition.  MoGormick's  Virginia  Reaper,  Hussey's  American 
Reaper,  and  an  English  Reaper,  made  after  Unssey's,  but  which,  I  believe^ 
had  not  been  tried.  The  place  selected  fbr  trial  was  at  Tip-tree  Hall,  KeU 
vedon,  Essex,  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  about  forty-five  miles  fraa 
town.  The  day  selected  was  the  annual  gathering  of  gentlemen  at  the  fann 
of  Mr.  Mechi  to  inspect  his  crops  and  method  of  farming,  which  is  exciting 
much  interest  in  England.  The  day  proved  a  very  un favorable  one,  as  it 
rained  during  the  whole  day.  The  wheat  upon  which  the  trial  was  to  bs 
made  was  quite  green  and  remarkably  heavy,  and  everything  as  unfavorable 
as  could  well  be.  There  were  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundrsd 
gentlemen  present,  many  of  whom  had  come  upward  of  three  hundred 
miles  to  witness  the  trial. 

The  Sub-jury  assigned  to  conduct  the  trial  was  composed  of  Colonel 
Chaltoner,  one  of  the  English  Jurors,  Baron  Merten  d»0:»tins,  of  Belgium, 
and  B.  P.  Johnson,  United  States ;  and  W.  Fisher  Uobbs,  Esq.,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Jury,  was  present  by  invitation,  at  the  trial.  The  first 
machine  tried  was  Hussey's,  which  did  not  succeed,  at  it  clogged  very  soon, 
and  passed  over  the  grain  without  cutting  it  After  this  had  been  tried  two 
or  three  times  and  failed,  it  was  propiwed  by  one  of  the  Jurora  that  no  fur- 
ther trial  be  made  by  the  Reapera— but  it  was  insisted  that  the  other  Amer- 
ican Reaper  should  be  tried.  The  gentlemen  present  expected  it^  and  I  was 
not  willing  they  should  leave  the  ground  without  satisfying  those  present  thai 
the  American  Reapen  would  perform  the  work  which  it  had  been  alBrmed 
tb«y  could  do.  Mr.  MoCormiok's  Reaper  was  then  brought  up,  managed  by 
D.  C.  McKencie,  of  Livingston  county,  in  this  State,  who  is  entitled  to  no 
liUle  credit  for  the  successful  result  of  the  trial    This  was  a  moment,  as 
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m»7  well  be  imagined,  of  no  ordinary  interest  One  reaper  bad  not  operated 
aa  waa  expected — anotber,  and  the  only  remaining  American  reaper  to  be 
tried,  was  now  to  be  tested.  The  gentlemen  present  were  anxious  that  some- 
thing should  succeed  that  would  cheapen  the  gathering  of  their  crops — but 
from  expressions  made  around  me,  I  was  satisfied  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  reaper.  They  said,  after  the  first  trial,  ''it  is  as  we  expected— they  will 
not  work  until  pmrf^cM  by  an  English  mechanic."  The  laboring  men,  too 
when  the  first  one  was  started,  seemed  perfectly  astonished,  fearing  their 
vocation  was  gone — but  when  it  failed  to  work,  they  brightened  up  and 
would  doubtless  have  given  vent  to  their  feelings,  if  another  one  bad  not 
been  found  ready  for  the  trial,  and  might  succeed.  It  can  well  be  imagined 
that, the  Americans,  of  whom  only  three  were  present,  beside  myself,  were 
in  quite  as  great  a  state,  of  excitement  as  the  others.  The  machine  waa 
started.  After  it  had  passed  its  length,  the  deanpatJi  made  by  the  reapei^- 
the  grain  &lling  from  its  side,  showed  that  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
reaper  was  suocessfuL  After  proceeding  aa  far  as  was  deemed  necessary,  the 
team  was  stopped,  and  Mr.  Mechi  Jumped  upon  fhe  platform  and  said, 
**  Oentlemen,  here  is  a  triumph  for  the  American  Heaping  Machine.  It  has, 
under  all  its  disadvantages,  done  its  work  completely.  Now  let  us,  as  £ng- 
llshmen,  show  them  that  we  appreciate  this  contribution  for  cheapening  our 
agriculture,  and  let  U9  give  the  Americans  three  hearty  Engliah  cheers,**  They 
were  given,  and  with  a  fourth  added,  satisfying  all  that  they  were  heartily 
given.  Another  trial  was  then  had,  and  the  reaper  timed^«utting,  in  sev- 
enty  seconds,  seventy-four  yards  in  length,  entirely  clean,  and  to  jthe  satis- 
faction of  the  Jurors  and  the  genUemen  present  The  Jurors  recommended 
the  award  of  a  Medal  to  Mr.  McGormick. 

The  reiult  of  this  trial  gave  a  new  torn  to  aifairs,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Reapers  to  the  Palace,  crowds  were  continually  examining  them,  and 
the  American  department  from  this  time  to  the  closing  of  the  exhibition, 
was  no  lotger  the  "  prairie  ground,"  but  was  thronged  with  inquiring  visi- 
tors. The  London  Times,  whose  agricultural  reporter  was  present,  gave  a 
very  full  account  of  this  successful  trials  and  in  an  article  published  soon 
after  the  trial,  it  was  said,  "that  every  practical  success  of  the  seasoU  be- 
longed to  the  Americans,  their  consignments  showed  poorly  at  first,  hut  come 
out  toeU  ttpon  trial"  And  again,  'Mt  will  be  remembered  that  the  American 
department  was  the  poorest  and  least  interesting  of  all  foreign  countries.  Of 
late,  it  has  justly  assumed  a  position  of  the  first  importance,  as  having  brought 
to  the  aid  of  our  distressed  agriculturalists^  a  machine,  which  if  it  realizes  the 
anticipations  of  competent  Judges,  will  amply  remunerate  England  for  all  her 
outlay  connected  with  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  reaping  machine  from  the 
United  States  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  from  abroad,  to  the  stock  of 
our  previous  knowledge,  that  we  have  yet  discovered." 

The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Eari  Granville,  one  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  who  devoted  himself  constantly  to  his  duties  as  Commis- 
•iocer,  and  to  whom  the  exhibition  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  success,  in 
speaking  of  the  success  of  the  Americans  at  the  exhibition,  alludes  to  '*  two 
other  American  gentlemen,  who  are  at  present  teaching  fis  how  to  cut  com, 
an  act  which  we  have  been  practicing  for  some  hundreds  of  years  in  this 
jslandf  hut  qf  tohieh,  it  appears^  we  are  ignorant  of  thejirst  principles." 
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BabMqumt  to  the  mal  at  Mr.  Mochi'a,  another  trial  waa  had  before  tha 
Chairman  of  the  Jury,  Hon.  Mr.  Pasejr,  Mr.  Milei»  M.  P.,  and  Baron  Hlo* 
beck,  of  Austria ;  I  give  the  report  of  Mr.  Pnaey,  the  Chairman,  in  which 
it  will  be  noUced,  that  he  speaks  of  an  Eoglish  machine,  as  too  intricate,  and 
that  it  had  fallen  into  disnso  &(ij  yean  since. 

Mb.  Pu8BT*8  Rbfort.— '^  At  the  opening  of  this  century  it  was  thought 
that  a  successful  reaping  machine  had  been  invented,  and  a  inward  was 
voted  by  Parliament^  to  its  author.  The  machine  was  employed  here  and 
abroad,  but  /mm  it$  intricacy  fell  inio  diaum.  Our  farmers  may  well  have 
been  astonished  by  an  American  implement  which  not  only  reaped  their 
wheat,  but  performed  the  work  with  the  neatness  and  certainty  of  an  old 
and  perfect  machine.  Ito  novelty  of  action  reminded  one  of  seeing  the  first 
engine  run  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in  18d(X  Its  perfec- 
tion depended  on  its  being  new  only  in  England,  but  in  America  the  result 
of  repeated  disappointment^  nntired  perMverance. 

The  United  States  Patent  Commissioner  says  of  Mr.  McCormick's  reaping 
machine :— >'  In  agriculture  it  is,  in  my  view,  as  important,  as  a  labor  saving 
device,  as  the  Spinning  Jenny  and  Power  Loom  in  Manufactures.  It  is  one 
of  those  great  and  valuable  inventions  which  commence  a  new  era  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  whose  beneficial  influenoe  is  felt  in  all  coming 
time.' 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  reaper,  two  hones  drew  it  at  the  trial 
very  easily  round  the  outside  of  the  crop  until  they  finished  in  the  center^ 
showing  ^at  they  could  easily  cut  fifteen  acres  in  ten  houra.  One  man 
drives  sitting,  and  another  stands  on  the  machine  to  rake.  It  is  haid  work 
for  him,  and  the  men  ought  sometitaes  to  change  places.  The  straw  left 
behind  at  the  trial  was  cut  very  regularly ;  lower  than  by  reaping,  but  higher 
than  by  fagging.  The  inventor  stated  that  he  had  a  machine  which  would 
cut  it  two  inches  lower.  This  is  the  pointy  I  should  say,  to  attend  to,  espe- 
cially for  autumn  cleaning.  Though  it  seems  superfluous  to  bring  this  ma- 
chine to  the  test  of  economy,  we  may  estimate  the  present  cost  of  cutting 
fifteen  acres  of  wheats  at  an  average  of  9s.  per  acre,  to  be  £6  15s.  Deduct 
for  horses  and  men  lOtf.  SiL,  and  for  binding  2#.  6<i.  per  acre,  the  account  will 
stand  thus : 

Average  cost  of  reaping  15  acre.**,  9s. £6  15.0 

Horses  and  men  for  Reaper, £0  100 

Binding,  16  acres,  2*.  6rf., 1  17.6    27.  6 

Saving  per  acre,  5s.  lOi, £4.  7.6,  or  $21.20 

The  saving  in  wages,  however,  would  of  course  be  an  imperfect  test  of 
the  reaper's  merits,  since  in  bad  seasons  and  late  districts  it  may  often  enable 
the  farmer  to  save  the  crop. 

Since  fresh  trials  have  been  madu  of  Mr.  McCormick'i*  reaper,  as  also  of 
one  of  Mr.  Hussey ;  and  as  the  award  under  the  Commission  has  been 
called  in  question,  it  is  right  that  some  statement  should  be  made  on  the 
safcject  In  the  first  trial,  at  Tiptree  Hall,  Mr.  McGorroick*s  reaper  worked 
well  *  the  other  did  not  act  at  all.    As  the  com,  however,  was  then  greeo. 
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it  was  thought  right  to  make  farther  trial,  and  special  leaye  was  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  give  two  Council  Medals,  one  to  each  reaper, 
if  on  further  trial  their  respective  performances  should  be  found  to  deserve 
one.  The  object  in  our  second  trial  was  not  to  decide  which  was  the  best 
implement^  but  whether  either  or  both,  were  sufficientlj  good  to  receive  the 
Council  Medal.  Mr.  McCormick's  in  this  trial  worked,  as  it  has  since  worked 
ftt  Cirencester  College  and  elsewhere,  to  the  admiration  of  practical  farmers, 
said  therefore  received  a  Council  Medal.  Mr.  Hussey's  sometimes  became 
clogged,  as  in  the  former  trial  at  Tiptree,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
obtain  that  distinction. 

Further  trials,  however,  have  since  been  made  by  other  persons  else- 
where, in  which  Mr.  Hnssey's  machine  worked  well ;  and  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Ihompson,  informs  me  that  it  had  heen  used  for  a  week  by  a 
practical  farmer,  on  his  own  .farm,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Its  inventor 
states  that  at  the  trials  for  the  commission  the  failure  arose  from  a  mal-ad- 
justment ;  and  Mr.  Thompson  informs  me  that  at  one  of  the  subsequent 
trials  a  similar  mal-adjustment  impeded  its  action,  until  Mr.  Hussey  arrived 
to  set  it  right  I  am  bound,  then,  to  express  my  own  individual  opinion 
that  the  merits  of  the  machine  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  Council  Medal, 
and  my  regret  that  it  should  formally  be  disqualified  to  receive  one.'' 

Until  the  trial  of  the  American  Implements,  and  the  meet  triumphant 
success  of  McCormick's  Reaper,  the  United  States  department  was  compar- 
atively overlooked.  But  our  triumph  here,  gave  a  new  direction  to  public 
attention,  and  that  part  of  our  exhibition  which  previously  had  been  slightly 
passed  over,  now  attracted  the  notice  of  every  visitor,  and  the  press  of 
England  was  prompt  in  admitting  the  complete  and  triumphant  success 
of  the  Americans.  It  was  no  longer  deemed  necessary  to  say  of  our  im- 
plements^ **  they  may  do  for  a  new  country,"  for  the  trial  had  satisfied  the 
most  prejudiced,  that  they  were  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  bMt  cultivated  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  ''taught  them  /how 
to  cut  com  by  machinery,  of  whose  first  principles  it  appeared  they  were 
ignorant" 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  not  unexpected  to  those  Americans  who  were 
familiar  with  our  implements,  and  to  them  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  as 
placing  our  country  in  the  position  to  which  it  was  entitled  and  commanding 
that  attention  for  our  exhibition,  which  was  justly  due  to  it,  from  the  char- 
acter of  many  of  our  articles,  particularly. those  in  the  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural departments. 

Chubns  formed  a  very  numerous  class  in  the  exhibition;  of  the  four 
prizes  awarded,  one  was  for  Anthony's  American  Chum,  called  the  '*  Im- 
proved American  Churn,"  well  known  in  this  country,  exhibited  by  an 
English  firm  who  have  the  patent  for  England.  In  the  American  depart- 
ment there  was  shown  from  New  Hampshire  "  Davis'  Self  Adjusting  Chum," 
of  the  same  principle  substantially  as  the  '*  Improved  American  Chum,"  to 
which  a  prize  was  awarded. 

The  American  Scythes,  Axes,  Hay  and  Manure  Forks,  etc,  were  very 
much  approved,  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard  from  those  familiar  with  these 
implements  they  were  considered  decidedly  superior. 

Professor  Baosx,  of  Washington,  received  a  Prize  Medal  for  his  Standaid 
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Weigbla,  Menaret  aod  BaUnee.  They  wers  adminbly  prepared,  and  few 
articleB  in  the  Uoited  Statee  departmeut  attracted  more  attention. 

DAOunBiOTTPtt  were  extensively  shown.  Those  from  the  United  States 
were  conceded  to  be  superior  in  general  effect,  to  those  from  any  other 
oonntry.  Bbadt  &  Lawibkos,  of  Hew  York,  each  reoeired  a  Prize  Medal — 
and  one  was  awarded  to  a  Mr.  Whipple,  of  Michigan,  for  a  daguerreotype 
of  the  moon.  There  were  several  other  exhibitors  whose  pictures  were  verj 
superior.  Those  of  Evans,  from  Bufialo,  were  much  admired,  as  were  those 
of  Meade  &  Brotheis,  New  York.  The  following  article,  from  an  English 
literary  journal,  shows  in  what  estimation  our  exhibition  wss  held.  **  Da- 
guerreotypes are  largely  displayed  by  the  French,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  country  being  proud  of  the -discovery;  but  the  examples  ex- 
hibited by  the  Americans  surpaM,  in  general  beauty  of  effect,  sny  which  we 
have  examined  from  other  countries.  This  has  been  attributed  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  solar  light,  as  modified  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions ;  we  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  believe  that  to  be  the  esse.  We 
have  certain  indications  that  an  increased  intensity  of  light  is  not  of  any 
advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  tbtf  production  of  daguerreotypes ; 
the  luminous  rays  appearing  to  act  as  balancing  powers  against  the  chemicsl 
rays.  Now,  this  being  the  case,  we  know  of  no  physical  cause  by  which  the 
superiority  can  be  explained,  and  we  are  quite  disposed  to  be  sufficiently 
honest  to  admit* that  the  mode  of  manipulation  has  more  to  do  with  the 
result  than  any  atmospheric  influences.  However  this  may  be,  the  character 
of  the  daguerreotypes  executed  in  America  is  vety  remarkable.  There  is 
a  fullness  of  tone,  and  an  artistic  modulation  of  light  and  shadow  which,  in 
England,  we  do  not  obtain.  The  striking  contrasts  of  white  and  black  are 
shown  decidedly  enough  in  the  British  examples  exhibited  in  the  gallery — 
but  here  are  coldness  and  hardness  of  outline.  Within  the  shadow  of  the 
eagle  and  the  striped  banner  we  find  no  lights  too  white  and  no  shadows  too 
dark ;  they  dissolve,  as  in  Nature,  one  into  the  other,  in  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  truthful  manner — and  the  result  is  more  perfect  pictures." 

Musical  Instbuicxnts. — From  the  United  States  there  were  a  number  of 
IManos  exhibited,  and  although  in  the  early  part  of  the  Exhibition  they  were 
slightly  noticed  by  the  press,  every  one  of  them  received  an  awaid  of  a 
Medal  or  Honorable  Mention.  Ghickering,  Meyer,  Nunns  and  Clark,  re- 
ceived Medals.  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Heers  &  Finsson,  Honorable  Mention ; 
and  Wood  of  Yiiginia,  a  money  award  of  £50,  for  his  Piano  Violin,  which 
attracted  attention  from  its  ingenuity,  and  was  in  constant  requisition  to 
satisfy  the  eager  curiosity  of  visiton.  Goodyear,  of  the  Uoited  States,  re- 
ceived Honorable  Mention  for  an  India  Rubber  flute.  Pahnet^a  artificial  leg, 
from  this  country,  received  a  medal,  to  which  it  was  most  justly  entitled. 
Among  the  great  number  of  preparations  there  wss  none  that  compared  with 
this — and  I  wss  informed  that  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who  left  one  of  his 
limbs  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo — had  Mr.  Palmer  before  him,  with  his  leg^ 
snd,  in  the  midst  of  a  collection  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  a  laige 
army,  yet  very  extensive — this  was  pronounced  superior  to  all. 

Prise  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  United  States  for  an  assortment  af 
drillings,  tickings,  shirtings,  sheetings  and  cotton  flannel,  exhibited  by  uie 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
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Willimantic  Duck  Maniifactiiring  Company,  for  cotton  sail  cloth ;  the  same 
material,  I  think,  of  which  the  sails  of  the  American  yacht  were  constructed. 
In  the  United  States  department  some  reiy  fine  shawls  from  the  Lawrence 
Mills  were  shown,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  this  class,  and 
received  a  Prize  Medal.  There  were  some  capital  samples  of  leather  from 
this  State,  exhibited  by  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  of  eight  different 
vorietiss,  from  fowr  tanneriets,  which  had  been  finished  in  about  four  and  a 
half  months — ^mostly  with  hemlock  bark.  The  samples  were  very  ad- 
mirably finished,  and  attracted  attention.  Specimens  were  shown  of  Brus- 
sels carpet^  woven  by  steam  power,  by  Mr.  Bigelow  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  never  before  been  accomplished,  and  will  produce  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  carpets.  The  United  States 
exhibition  of  Scythes  by  the  North  Wayne  Company  was  decidedly  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  the  exhibition,  and  the  Axes  and  other  edged  tools 
of  Simmons  A  Co.,  of  Gohoes,  New  York,  were  admitted  to  be  without  a 
rival 

Locks  of  two  of  the  moat  celebrated  lock-makers  in  England,  which  had 
been  considered  proof  against  all  attempts  at  picking,  were  opened  by  an 
American  who  had  a  lock  on  exhibition,  Day  A  Newell's  Parautoptic  Per- 
untating  Lock,  of  which  we  propose  to  take  some  notice  hereafter. 

Sitas  C.  Herring's  Salamander  Safe,  received  a  Medal,  and  it  was  equal  to 
any  shown  at  the  exhibition.  There  was  deposited  in  this  safe,  in  my  pre- 
sence, £200  sterling,  by  Mr.  Herring,  and  the  safe  locked,  (having  one  of 
Day  &  Newell's  Locks,  I  believe,)  and  notice  placed  upon  the  safe,  that 
any  person  was  welcome  to  the  money,  who  could  open  the  safe— the  key 
being  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  chose  to  make  the  attempt.  It  re- 
mained for  forty-five  days  wiapmei. 

The  Exhibition  of  Locks  was  very  extensive  and  of  great  excellence. 
Chubb  &  Son,  celebrated  English  lock-makers,  had  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  their  locks,  in  great  variety  and  meet  splendidly  got  up.  They  wore  ex- 
hibited as  the  Patent  Detector  Locks— are  in  use,  or  were,  on  the  government 
vaults  and  offices,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whererer  safety  was  required. 
ChubVs  locks  for  ordinary  purposes  have  each  six  separate  and  distinct 
movable  tumblers  and  a  detector.  If  a  surreptitious  attempt  be  made  to 
open  any  one,  it  was  said  immediate  notice  is  given  by  the  detector  on  the 
next  application  of  the  proper  key.  Bbamah  &  Co.,  exhibited  very  fine 
samples  of  their  various  locks^  and  one  brass  case  lock,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  changes  their  locks  will  admit  of,  amounting  to  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  millions !  In  their  shop  window  in  Piccadilly,  London, 
was  displayed  a  large  padlock  with  a  standing  offer  of  two  hundired  guineaa 
to  any  person  who  would  open  it  with  a  single  instrument. 

Soon  after  the  exhibition  opened,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hobbs,  of  New  York,  who 
had  charge  of  Day  &  Newell's  locks,  obtained  one  of  Chubb's  locks  and 
opened  it  in  the  space,  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  presence  of  several 
gentlemen.  This,  on  becoming  known,  excited  much  interest  and  led  to  a 
publication  from  Chubb  &  Son  challenging  the  opening  of  their  locks. 
M.?.  Uobbs  was  permitted  to  make  the  attempt  to  open  one  of  Chubb^s  ]ock% 
which  was  placed  upon  an  iron  door  to  a  vault  built  for  the  depository  of 
valuable  papers.    I  give  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  this  triaL 
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"  AlCXBIOAV  DEPABnaCKT, 

CrytM  Palace,  July  2L 
QwmrLtME* : — An  attempt  will  be  made  to  open  a  lock  of  your  maoa« 
liuiara  on  the  door  of  a  strong  room  at  34  Great  Oeoige  Street^  Westminster, 
to-monow,  Tuesday,  at  eleven  a.  m.    You  are  respectfully  inyited  to  be 
piesent  and  witness  the  operation. 

Yours  reepeotfnlly, 

A.  a  HOBBS. 
To  Hessfs^  Cbubb  &  8ov,  SU  Fauf^  Church  TufdJ" 

(Messrs.  Ohnbb  did  not  notice  this  communication.) 

''LoNDoir,  July  22, 1851. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  attended,  with  perfnission  of 
Mr.  Bell,  of  No.  34  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  an  invitation  sent 
to  us  by  A.  C.  Hobbs,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  witness  an  attempt  to 
open  a  lock  throwing  three  bolts,  and  having  six  tumblers,  affixed  to  the 
iron  door  of  a  strong  room  or  vanity  built  for  the  depositoty  of  valuable 
papers,  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  Agents  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company ;  that  we  sevenUy  witnessed  the  operations,  which  Mr.  Uobbi 
commenced  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eleven  a.  jc,  and  opened  the*  lock 
within  twenty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Uobbs,  having  been  requested  to  lock  it 
again,  with  his  instruments,  accomplished  it  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
minutes,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  lock  or  door  (having  previously 
had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bell  that  the  keys  had  never  been  accessible  to 
Mr.  Hobbs,  he  having  permission  to  examine  the  key  holes  only).  We  found 
a  plate  at  the  back  of  the  door  with  the  following  inscription  :  **  Ohubb's 
new  patent  (No.  161,  461),  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London,  maker  to  Her 
Majesty."    Signed  by  English  gentlemen. 

The  annexed  remarks  from  the  London  Times  on  the  Lock  controversy, 
and  the  trial  made  upon  Bramah's  lock,  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  we  give  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  remarks  of  our  own,  as  the  whole  matter  is  treated  with  very 
commendable  fairness,  and  atones  for  much  which  the  Times  took  occasion 
to  say  of  our  articles  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Exhibition. 

*'  We  believed  before  the  Exhibition  opened,  that  we  had  the  best  locks 
iu  the  world,  and  among  us,  Bramah  and  Chubb  were  reckoned  quite  as  im- 
prM^able  as  Gibraltar — more  so,  indeed,  for  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  taken  by  us,  but  none  among  us  could  penetrate  into  the  locks  and  shoot 
the  bolts  of  these  makers.  In  this  faith,  we  had  quietly  established  our- 
selves for  years,  and  it  seems  cruel  at  this  time  of  day,  when  men  have  been 
taught  to  look  at  their  bunches  of  keys,  and  at  their  drawers  and  safes  with 
something  like  confidence,  to  scatter  that  feeling  to  the  winds.  The  me- 
chanical spirit,  however,  is  never  at  rest,  and  if  it  is  lulled  into  a  false  state 
of  listlessness  in  one  branch  of  industry,  and  in  one  part  of  the  world,  else- 
where it  springs  up  suddenly  to  admonish  and  reproach  us  with  our  supine- 
neas.  Our  descendants  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  every  now  and 
then  administering  to  the  mother  country  a  wholesome  filial  lesson  npcn 
this  very  text,  and  recently  ihey  have  been  *'  rubbing  us  up  "  with  a  severity 
which  perhaps  we  merited  for  sneering  at  their  short  comings  in  the  Exhi- 
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bitioD.  While  we  hare  been  relying  implicitly  upon  the  artful  arrangemenl 
of/' tumblers''  and  such  like  devices,  they  have  been  carefully  developing 
their  ingenuity  in  picking  and  opening  locks.  A  man  makes  a  lock,  and 
ho  brings  it  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  New  York  with  a  certain  sum  of 
money  secured  by  it^  which  sum  beG<»ies  the  property  of  the  sttcceasful 
operator,  who  can  shoot  back  the  bolt  of  the  new  contrivance.  Instantly 
Mtute  headfl^  and  clever,  expert  hands  are  engaged  in  solving  the  mechanical 
fiddle  thus  propounded  to  them,  and  so  far  have  these  dexterous  manipula- 
tors carried  their  art,  that  their  "open  sesame"  sweeps  springs,  tumblers, 
false  notches,  letter  devices,  and  everything  else  before  its  Mr.  Hobhs  is  by 
Isr  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  of  these  performen,  and  he  has 
oome  over  to  this  country  at  a  very  opportune  moment  to  teach  our  makers 
a  very  useful  lesson.  It  is  well  known,  however  Mr.  Chubb  may  wrestle 
with  the  statement^  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  succeeded,  by  perfectly  fair  m'^ans, 
in  opening  his  locks  as  they  have  hitherto  been  made ;  no  formal  and  de- 
liberate  trial  has  taken  place  between  them  to  establish  the  fact,  but  it  never- 
theless remains  undoubted,  and  the  sooner  Mr.  Chubb  improves  his  patent^ 
so  as  to  set  Mr.  Hobbs  at  defiance,  the  better  for  his  own  interests. 

*'  Bramah  A;  Co.,  have  acted  with  more  pluck,  and  have  been  beaten  in 
a  fair  open  field.  They  have  actod  with  so  much  bold,  open  courage,  that 
even  when  Mr.  Hobbs'  success  was  ascertained  by  us,  we  were  reluctant  to 
state  the  facts  positively  and  circumstantially,  until  the  award  of  the  arbiters 
appointed  on  the  subject,  had  been  made.  That  document  we  now  publish, 
and  the  public,  we  are  sure,  when  they  read  it,  will  not  think  the  less  of  a 
firm  which  has  been  vanquished  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  maintained  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  against  such  extraordinary  skill." 

"Report  of  the  Arbitrators,  to  whom  the  Bramah  Lock  controversy  WM 
referred : 

Whereas,  for  many  years  past,  a  padlock  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
window  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah's  shop,  in  Piccadily,  to  which  was  appended 
a  label  with  these  words ; '  the  artist  who  will  make  an  instniment  that  will 
pick  or  open  this  lock,,  will  receive  two  hundred  guineas  the  moment  it  is 
produced ;'  and  Mr.  Hobbs  of  America,  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Messrs.  Bramah,  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill,  in  opening  said  lock,  Messrs, 
Bramah  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  severally  agreed  that  Mr.  George  Rennie,  F.  K.  S., 
London,  and  Professor  Gowper,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Dr.  Black, 
of  Kentucky,  should  be  the  Arbitrators  between  the  parties.  On  the  23d  of 
July,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lock  should  be  inclosed  in  a  block  of  wood 
and  screwed  to  a  door,  and  the  screws  sealed,  the  key-hole  and  hasp  only 
being  accessible  to  Mr.  Hobbs ;  and  when  he  was  not  operating,  the  key- hole 
to  be  covered  with  a  band  of  iron,  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Hobbs ;  that  no  other 
peraon  should  have  access  to  the  keyhole.  The  key  was  also  sealed  up, 
and  not  to  be  used  till'  Mr.  Hobbv  had  finished  his  operations.  If  Mr.  Hobbs 
succeeded  in  picking  or  opening  the  lock,  the  key  was  to  be  tried,  and  if  it 
locked  and  unlocked  the  padlock,  it  should  be  considered  a  proof  that  Mr. 
HobbB  had  not  injured  the  lock,  but  picked  and  opened  it,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  two  hundred  guineas.  On  the  same  day,  July  23d,  Messrs.  Bramah 
gave  notice  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  that  the  lock  was  ready  for  operations.  On  July 
2ith,  Mr.  Hobbs  commenced  his  operations,  and  on  August  23d,  Mr.  Hobbs 
39 
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•xhibited  the  lock  open  to  Dr.  Black  and  Prof.  Cowper,  Mr.  Bennie  being 
out  of  town.  Dr.  Bla£](  and  Prof.  Cowper,  then  called  on  Mr.  Edward 
Bramah  and  Mr.  Barzalgette,  and  showed  them  the  lock  open.  They  thea 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  locked  and  unlocked  the  padlock,  in  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Black  and  Prof.  Cowper.  Between  July  24th  and  August  2dd,  Mr. 
Hcbhs'  operations  were  for  a  timo  suspended,  so  that  the  number  of  daya 
occupied  by  him  were  sixteen,  and  the  number  of  houis  spent  by  him  in 
the  room  with  the  lock  was  fifty  one.  Od  Friday,  August  29th,  Mr.  Hobbi 
again  locked  and  unlocked  the  padlock  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Rennisi 
Prof.  Cowper,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Edward  Bramah,  Mr.  Barsalgette,  and  Mr. 
Abrahant  On  Saturday,  August  dOth,  the  key  was  tried,  and  the  padlock 
,  was  locked  and  unlocked  with  the  key,  by  Prof.  Cowper,  Mr.  Rennie  and 
Mr.  Gelbertson,  thus  proving  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  fiiirly  opened  the  lock  with* 
out  injuring  it  Mr.  Hobbs  then  formally  produced  the  instruments  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  lock.  We  are,  therefore,  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  MessRi.  Bramah  have  given  Mr.  Hobbs  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying  his 
skill,  and  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  fairly  picked  or  opened  the  lock,  and  we  decide 
that  Messrs.  Bramah  &  Co.  do  now  pay  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  two  hundred  guineas. 

GEORGE  RENNIE,  ChoMrmatu 
EDWARD  COWPER, 
G.  R.  BLACK. 
EoOand  Street,  Black/rian,  StpL  2, 185L" 

This  document  is  conclusive  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  **  This  rough 
losson  will  probably  lead  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Chubb  to  devise  some  means 
for  rendering  th^r  patents  more  secure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  diey  will 
succeed."  "  An  attempt  will  be  made,  it  is  said,  to  pick  the  American  locki 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  cousins  show  several  locks,  all  of  whid: 
are  represented  as  perfectly  secure,  it  is  high  time  for  our  lockmakeia  eithM 
to  show  that  the  American  patents  are  equally  unsafe  as  their  own,  or  to 
acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  and  endeavor  to  make  better  looks  for  the 
future."  •■ 

The  trial  was  msde  upon  Day  A  Newell's  lock,  by  one  of  the  most 
expert  locksmiths  to  be  found  in  England,  and  after  a  trial  of  thirty  dayi^ 
the  lock  was  returned  by  the  judges,  who  were  agreed  upon,  uninjured,  the 
operator  not  having  made  an  impression  upon  it.  So  completely  was  the 
security  of  the  American  locks  established,  that  they  were  ordered  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  in  other  directions,  where  safety  was  required— «Bd 
a  company  has  been  organized  for  their  manufacture  in  England,  of  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  is  the  managing  director. 

Prive  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  United  States,  to  Day  &  Newell  for 
their  lock  (with  special  approbation),  to  Adams  Se  Co.,  for  bank  lock; 
Arrowsmttb,  for  Permutation  locks ;  McGregor  A  h^e  for  bank  lock,  and 
the  exhibitors  claimed  equal  security  with  Day  is  Newell's  though  they 
«'ere  not  put  to  the  test  so  far  as  I  was  informed. 

In  one  of  the  London  journals,  the  foreign  contributions  were  thus  ohcr- 
aoterized.  ''France,  Austria,  Spain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States,  have  furnished  us  with  the  finest  specimens  of  their  several  excel* 
lence  in  cabinet-making,  in  each  of  which  may  be  traced  the  mechanical 
skill  and  prevailing  taste  of  the  present  time.     France  is  light,  elegant^  yet 
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oonTenient  m  the  fonn  of  her  objocts ;  Austria  is  heayy,  luxuriouB  and  oo- 
kwsal,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  America  is  smart,  originat  and  adapta- 
tive^  while  Spain  has  sent  a  Table,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  of  inlayers  and 
marqueterie- workers." 

The  Exhibition  from  the  United  States  was  not  large,  yet  oar  chairs,  bed* 
■(eads,  etc.,  were  attractive  to  the  Tisitors,  and  some  of  them  novelties,  which 
many  had  never  before  seen.  Oar  rocking  chairs,  and  the  chairs  of  the  Troj 
Company,  and  the  reclining  chair  of  Ragan  of  Philadelphia,  were  examined 
with  no  little  interest  An  Honorable  Mention  was  made  of  the  Redlining 
ckairs;  and  the  chairs  of  the  American  Chair  Company,  Troy,  are  being 
mannfactared  in  England,  and  are  mach  esteemed. 

Gk>0DTBAB,  from  the  United  States,  received  a  Coancil  Medal  for  his  In- 
dia Rubber  Goods,  an^  I  think  his  excelled  all  others  in  their  extent,  as 
well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. A  new  article,  India  Rubber  Globes,  which  I  had  never  before  seen, 
was  shown  by  him.  They  are  very  convenient,  can  be  inflated  instantly, 
and  suspended  for  use,  and  when  not  wanted,  can  be  packed  away  occupying 
very  little  space.    They  were  much  admired. 

CoRir  BnooMB,  from  this  country,  were  exhibited  of  very  great  perfection,  and 
they  attracted  no  litUe  attention  as  they  were  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  great 
portion  of  the  visitors  who  had  never  before  seen  a  broom  of  this  description. 

From  this  country,  Powebb'  Gbebk  Slate  was  the  most  finished  work, 
and  although  it  received  only  a  Prize  Medal,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
entitled  to  a  Council  Medal.  A  yonng  artist,  by  the  name  of  Stephenson, 
from  this  country,  exhibited  a  statue  of  a  wounded  Indian,  which  was  a 
very  striking  one,  and  possessed  much  merit,  and  several  of  the  distinguished 
sculptors  at  the  exhibition  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  it. 
.  The  exhibition  from  the  United  States,  and  that  from  England,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  showed  that  private  enterprise  bad  furnished  the  contributioni 
exhibited — and  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  the  character  of  our 
contributions  wns  such  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  testimony  given  by  a  leading  journal  in  England, 
is  appropriate,  in  elucidating  this  fact  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States,  at  a  late  day  of  the  Exhibition,  after 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  very  different  character  of  the  contributions 
from  the  continent,  and  from  England,  says  :  **  Their  industrial  S3'stem,  un- 
fettered, i^  ancient  usage,  and  by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  our 
80<efal  instituttefis  countenance,  is  essentially  democratic  in  its  tendencies. 
They  produce  for  the  masses,  and  for  a  wholesale  consumption.  There  is 
hardly  anything  shown  by  them,  which  is  no(  easily  within  the  reach  of  tho 
most  moderate  fortune.  No  government  favoritism  raises  any  branch  of 
manufactures  to  a  pre-eminence  which  secures  for  it  the  patronage  of  the 
wealthy.  Everything  is  intrusted  to  the  ingenuity  of  individuals,  who  look 
for  their  reward  to  public  demand  alone.  With  an  immense  command  of 
raw  produce,  they  do  not,  like  many  other  countries,  skip  over  the  wants  of 
the  many,  and  rush  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  few.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  turned  their  attention  easterly  and  successfully  to  machinery,  as 
the  first  stage  in  their  industrial  progress.  They  seek  to  supply  the  short 
comings  of  their  labor  market,  and  to  combine  utility  with  cheapness. 
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TIm  moil  oidinvy  oommoditiei  are  not  beo6«th  their  Dotioe,  and  «▼«■ 
Buneiy  chain  an  inclodad  in  their  collection  of  'notioni.'  The/  hara 
beaten  ni  in  Tacht  bailding,  the/  pick  our  best  lockii  they  show  us  how  to 
reap  com  bj  machiBeiy,  and  to  make  Brussels  carpets  by  the  power  loom. 
Our  ooopen  will  hear  with  dismay,  tod  our  brewers  wi^  satisfactioDv  that 
hf  an  inTention  of  thein  recently  introduced  into  the  Exhibition,  one  man 
can  do  the  wofk  of  twenty  in  stave-making,  and  far  more  efficiently.  Such 
triumphs  do  not  much  affect  the  mechanical  superiority  of  t)ie  mother  coun- 
try, hot  they  serre  to  show,  that  whiles  on  the  one  side,  nations  lees  free  and 
enlightened  than  ourii  teach  us  how  to  throi^  a  luster  and  grace  over  the 
peaceful  arts ;  our  own  children  are  now  and  then  able  to  point  out  how  we 
9$m  improve  and  extend  them." 

I  have  given  these  remark^  because  they  were  drswn  out  by  the  results 
of  the  trial  of  our  implements^  which  led  to  a  more  candid  and  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  we  had  <m  exhibition,  and  elicited  this  tribute  to  American 
Institutions,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens ;  and  it  is  also  the  more  readily 
given,  as  it  was  the  very  conclusion,  which  at  an  early  day  in  the  Exliibition, 
was  presented  to  a  distinguished  journalist,  as  the  one  to  which  he  would  be 
eonstrained  to  come,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us,  of  practically  de- 
monstrating the  value  of  our  implements,  which  were  then  untried.  It  is  im- 
portant also,  as  showing  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  the  American  quarter,  which,  instead  of  being  the  "prairie 
ground,''  aa  in  derision  called,  became  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  practical  character  and  adaptation  of  many  of 
our  articles  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  1  ^ve  another  extract  from  the  same 
Journal,  in  an  article  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  British 
and  Americans  through  the  trials  of  the  season.  After  alluding  to  the  British 
portion  of  the  contributions,  it  is  remarked  of  the  American,  <*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beyond  all  denial,  that  every  practical  success  of  the  season  belong 
to  the  Amerioans.  Their  consignments  showed  poorly,  at  first,  but  came 
out  well  upon  triaL  Their  reaping  machine  has  carried  oonviction  to  the 
heart  of  the  British  agriculturalist  Their  revolvers  threaten  to  revolutionixe 
military  tactics,  as  completely  as  the  original  discovery  of  gunpowder.  Their 
Yacht  takes  a  dass  to  itself.  Of  all  the  victories  ever  won,  none  has  been 
so  transcendent  as  that  of  the  New  York  Schooner.  The  account  given  of 
her  performance^  suji^gests  the  inapproachable  excellence  attributed  to  JU- 
PITER, by  the  ancient  poets,  who  describe  the  King  of  the  Gods  as  being 
not  only  supreme,  but  having  none  other  next  to  him.  '  What's  first  ?  *  The 
America.'  'What's  second  ?'  *  Nothing.'  Besides  this,  the  Baltic,  one  of 
Collins'  lino  of  steameis,  has '  made  the  fastest  passage  yet  known,  across 
the  Atlantic'  Finally,  as  if  to  crown  the  triumphs  of  the  year,  Americans 
have  actually  sailed  through  the  Isthmus*  connecting  the  two  continents  of 
the  New  World,  and  while  Englishmen  have  been  doubting  and  grudging, 
Yankees  have  stepped  in  and  won  the  day.  So  we  think,  on  the  wholes 
that  we  may  afford  to  shake  hands  and  exchange  congratulations,  after  which 
we  must  learn  as  much  as  we  can  from  each  other."  In  concluding  another 
artide  on  the  Exhibition,  it  is  said,  **  Qreat  Britain  has  received  mon  usrftd 
ttfaos  and  more  ingemous  inventumM  from  the  United  Statei,  through  the  ex- 
hibition, than  from  all  other  eoureee.** 
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VICTORT  OF  THE  TACHT  AHERICA. 

The  New  Tork  Yacht  America  arrived  at  Cowes^  on  the  It^le  of  Wight, 
earl  J  in  July,  1851,  and  her  owner,  John  C.  Stephens,  at  once  offered  a 
heavy  wager  to  sail  her  against  any  yacht  in  the  world.  She  was  visited 
by  muUitades  from  every  part  of  Sngland,  but  her  challenge  was  not  ac- 
oepted. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  there  was  a  race  of  seventeen  yachts^  owned  by 
gentlemen  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  contending  for  the  prize  of  tha 
^fMm  cvpj  which  the  queen  gives  every  year  to  the  best  yacht  in  the  king- 
dom. The  America  was  entered  for  the  race,  and  won  it  so  easily,  as  to 
excite  the  unbounded  admiration  and  applause  of  the  English  people,  who 
with^a  hearty  generosity  waved  their  hats  and  huzxaed  at  the  sight  of  tha 
brilliant  succeis  of  the  Yanldee  schooner,  over  a  whole  fleet  of  their  choiosst 
yachts. 

On  the  25th  of  August^  there  was  another  race  by  the  squadron,  but  tha 
America  was  not  entered.  The  wind  was  lights  and  tha  last  vessel  of  tha 
squadron  had  been  under  weigh  an  hour  and  five  minutes^  when  the  America 
hoisted  sail  and  followed.  The  race  was  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sha 
came  in  only  ten  minutes  behind  the  winner,  thus  having  accomplished  tha 
distance  in  fifty-five  minutes  less  tiine  than  the  fastest  of  the  English  yachts. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  distinguished  English  engineer,  then  offered  to  sail 
his  yacht  the  Titania.  for  a  small  wager  against  the  America.  The  offer  wat 
aooepted  and  the  race  came  off  on  the  28  th  of  August  The  wind  waa  fresh 
and  the  couvm  was  forty  miles  out  and  forty  back.  Earl  Wilton  was  umpire. 
The  America  won  the  race  by  a  long  distance. 

We  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  of  these  trials  that  of  August  18th, 
when  the  queen  and  royal  family  were  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  ouf 
countrymen.    It  is  extracted  from  the  London  Times. 

"The  telegraphic  dispatch  which  appeared  in  the  Iftnet  thia  morning 
•*«ated  the  'great  Dsot'  that  the  America  had  beaten  tha  yachts  which  had 
started  against  her  on  Friday,  for  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup  of  ooa 
hundred  pounds  value  in  the  moat  oomplete  and  triumphant  manner.  It 
now  remains  to  give  the .  particulars  of  the  events  as  one  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest.  A  large  portion  of  the  peerage  and  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdoro| 
loft  their  residences,  to  witness  the  straggle  between  the  yachtsmen  of  Eng- 
land, hitherto  unmatched  and  unchallenged,  and  the  Americans  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  meet  them.  Even  the  Queen  of  England  did  not 
deem  the  occasion  unworthy  of  her  presence.  Until  within  a  few  days  no 
Englishman  ever  dreamed  that  any  nation  could  produce  a  yacht  with  tha 
least  pretepsioBS  to  match  the  efforts  of  our  eminent  buildeis. 

In  the  yacht  list,  for  this  very  year,  there  is  sn  assertion  which  every  man 
within  sight  of  sea  water  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Solent  would  swear  to--thal 
'yacht  building,  was  an  art  in  which  England  was  unrivaled, and  that  she 
was  distinguished  pre-eminently  and  alone  for  the  perfection  of  sdenca  ia 
handling  them.'  The  conduct  of  the  Americans  since  their  arrival  in  tha 
Soleuth  had  been  bold,  manly  and  straight-forward<-^ualitie%  which  Bng* 
liabican  respect  wherever  they  are  found,  and  love  to  sea  even  in  an  oppa* 
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In  the  memoiy  of  maD,  Cowes  never  presented  sach  an  appearance  as  on 
Isst  Friday.  There  must  have  been  upward  of  one  hundred  jachts  lying  at 
attchor  in  the  roads ;  the  beach  was  crowded,  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
club  house  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  with  the  people  from 
the  main  land,  who  came  over  in  shoals  to  the  island,  with  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  day.  Boothn  were  erected  all  along  the  quay,  and  tha 
roadstead  was  alive  with  boats,  while  from  sea  and  shore  arose  an  incessant 
Imzs  of  voices,  mingled  with  the  splashing  of  oars,  the  flapping  of  sails  and 
the  hissing  of  steam  from  the  excursion  vessels  preparing  to  accompany  the 
race.  The  windows  of  the  houses  which  commanded  the  harbor  were  filled 
from  the  parlor  to  the  attic,  and  the  old  'salts'  on  the  beach  gascd  moodily 
on  the  low  black  hull  of '  the  Tankoe,'  and  spoke  doubtingly  of  the  chances 
of  her  competitors,  for  the  few  trial  runs  the  America  had  made  after  her 
arrival  proved  she  was  of  great  speed,  and  had  given  them  such  a  taste  of 
her  quality  that  they  were  truly  apprehensive  of  the  result  Some  thought 
'the  Volante'  might  prove  a  teaser  if  the  wind  was  light,  others  speculated 
on  *  the  Alarm'  doing  mischief  if  the  wind  was  heavy  enough  to  bring  out 
her  qualities,  in  beating  up  to  windward  and  in  tacking ;  while  more  were 
of  tbe  opinion  that  the  America  would  carry  off  the  cpp,  'blow  high  or 
Wow  low.' 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  little  town  gave  space  enough 
to  the  multitudes  that  came  from  all  quarters  to  witness  an  event  so  novel 
and  interesting.  Among  the  visitors  were  many  strangers^ — ^Frenchmen  m 
routt  for  Havre,  Germans  in  quiet  wonderment  at  the  excitement  around 
them,  and  Americans  already  triumphing  in  the  anticipated  success  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  following  yachts  were  entered  and  moored  in  a  double  line,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  here  follow.  Beatrice,  Volante,  Arrow,  Wyvem,  lone,  Gon- 
stance,  Titania,  Gipsey-Queen,  Alarm,  Mona,  America,  Brilliant,  Bochante 
Freak,  Stella,  Eclipse,  Femande  and  Aurora.  At  0ve  minutes  before  ten 
o'clock,  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired,  from  the  club  house  battery,  and  the 
yachts  were  soon  sheeted  from  deck  to  topmast,  with  clouds  of  canvas.  The 
whole  flotilla  not  in  the  race,  were  already  in  motion  to  get  a  good  start  of 
the  clippers  and  witness  the  race. 

,  At  ten  o'clock,  the  signal  gun  for  sailing  was  fired,  and  before  the  smoke 
had  well  cleared  away  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  fleet  was  under  way, 
moving  steadily  to  the  east,  with  the  tide  and  a  gentle  breeze.  The  start 
W88  effected  splendidly,  the  yachts  breaking  away  like  a  field  of  race  horses ; 
the  only  laggard  was  the  America,  which  did  not  move  for  a  second  or  so 
after  the  others. 

Steamers,  shore  boats  and  yachts,  of  all  sises  bussed  along  on  eaok 
side  of  the  course,  and  spread  away  for  miles  over  the  rippling  sea— such  a 
sight  as  the  Adriatic  never  beheld  in  all  the  pride  of  Venice ;  such,  beaten 
though  we  are,  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  exhibit,  while  it  is 
oonfessed  that  anything  like  it  was  never  seen  even  here  in  the  annals  of 
yachting. 

The  Gipsey-Queen  with  all  her  canvas  set,  and  in  the  strength  of  tbe 
tide^  took  the  lead  after  starting,  with  the  Beatrice  next,  and  then  with  little 
'ifference  in  order,  the  Volante,  Constance,  Arrow  and  a  flock  of  otheiiL 
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The  America  went  easily  for  some  time  under  mainsail  with  a  small  gaff  top 
sail,  forsatl,  forestajsail  and  Jib ;  while  her  opponents  had  every  cloth  set 
that  the  club  regulations  allow.  She  soon  began  ta  creep  upon  them,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  left  them  all  behind,  except  the  Constance; 
Beatriy  and  Gipsey- Queen,  which  went  along  smartly,  together  with  the 
flight  breeze.  As  the  gloriour.  pageant  passed  under  Osborne  House,  the  sight 
was  surpassing  fine,  the  wh>le  expanse  of  sea,  from  shore  to  shore,  being 
filled  as  it  were  with  a  countless  fleet.  At  half  past  ten,  the  Gipsey-Queen 
caught  a  draft  of  wind,  and  ran  past  the  Constance,  Arrow,  America  and 
Alarm,  being  nearly  in  a  line.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven,  the  breeze  freshened 
again  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  America  passed  the  Arrow,  Constance  and 
Alarm,  but  could  not  shake  off  the  Volante,  nor  come  up  with  the  Gipsey- 
Queen,  and  exclamations  were  heard  of — *Well,  Brother  Jonathan  is  not 
going  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.'  Passing  Ryde,  the  excitement  on  shore 
was  very  great;  but  the  America  was  forging  ahead,  and  lessening  the 
number  of  her  rivals  every  moment  The  Sandheads  were  rounded  by  the 
Volante,  Gipsey-Queen  and  America  at  eleven  o'clock.  Again  the  wind 
freshened,  and  the  fast  yachts  ciime  rushing  up  before  it,  the  run  from  the 
Sandheads  being  most  exciting  and  well  contested. 

At  Norman's  Land  buoy,  the  wind  blew  more  steadily,  and  the  America 
began  to  show  a  touch  of  her  quality.  Whenever  the  breeze  took  the  line 
of  her  hull,  all  the  sails  set  as  flat  as  a  drum  head,  and  without  any  can;ening 
or  staggering,  she  'walked  along*  past  cutter  and  schooner,  and  when  off 
Brading  had  left  every  vessel  in  the  squadron  behind  her — a  merer  ruck — 
except  the  Volante,  which  she  overtook  at  half  past  eleven,  when  she  very 
quietly  hauled  down  her  Jib,  as  much  as  to  say  she  would  give  her  rival 
every  odds,  and  laid  herself  out  for  the  race  back  of  the  island.  The  weather 
showed  93'mptoms  of  improvement  as  fares  yachting  was  concerned ;  the 
WAves  rolled  their  white  caps  under  the  increasing  breeze,  and  the  Yankee 
flew  like  the  wind  leaping  over,  not  against  the  water,  and  increasing  her 
distance  from  the  Gipsey-Queen,  Volante  and  Alarm  every  instant    ' 

The  way  her  sails  were  set  evinced  superiority  in  the  cutting,  which  our 
makers  would  barely  allow ;  but  certain  it  is  that  while  the  jibs  and  main- 
aaib  of  her  antagonists  were  'bellied  out^'  her  canvass  was  as  flat  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  No  foam,  but  rather  a  water  jet  arose  from  her  bow ;  and  the 
greatest  point  of  resistance — and  resistance  there  mu8t  be  somewhere — seemed 
about  the  beam,  or  just  forward  of  her  mainmast,  for  the  sea  flashed  off  from 
her  sides,  at  that  point  every  time  she  met  them.  While  the  cutters  vere 
thrashing  through  the  water,  and  sending  the  spray  over  their  bows,  and  the 
schooners  were  wet  up  to  the  foot  of  the  foremast,  the  America  wa«  as  dry 
as  a  bone. 

When  off  Sandown,  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  the  breeze  lulled  away. 
While  running  under  Dunnoze,  at  two  minutes'to  one,  her  jib  beam  broke 
short  off.  This  accident  gave  her  opponents  advantage  of  about  quarter  of 
in  hour,  while  she  was  gathering  in  the  wreck.  But  it  was  of  little  use  to 
thera.  Looking  away  to  the  east,  they  were  vbible  at  great  distances, 
itapding  in  shore  or  running  in  and  out  most  helplessly  astern.  Her  supe- 
nority  was  so  decided,  that  several  of  the  yachts  wore  and  went  back  ogaia 
to  Cowes  in  despair. 
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Al  iwenij  ninnies  ta  six,  the  Aurora,  the  nearest  yacbt  was  fally  sevel 
and  a  half  miles  astern,  the  Freak  eight  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  rest  'no- 
wiWrsL'  The  America  was  at  this  time  close  to  the  Needles.  Two  of  the 
•zoimaon  steameni  ran  into  Alum  Bay  and  anchored.  While  waiting  there 
io  intense  anxiety  for  the  fimt  vessel  that  should  shoot  round  the  immense 
pillars  of  chalk  and  limestone  which  comprise  what  is  called  ti»e  jieedle^ 
the  passengem  were  delighted  to  behold  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (on  board 
of  which  was  the  queen,  her  hosband  and  suite)  steaming  round  from  the 
northwest.  Her  majesty,  the  prince,  and  the  royal  family,  were  visible  by  ths 
aid  of  a  glass  from  the  exountion  steamen.  Soon  all  doubt  and  speculatioa, 
if  any  there  could  have  been,  was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
ica, hauling  her  wind  round  the  cliff  at  ten  minutes  to  six.  When  undsr 
the  shore  all  the  steamers  weighed  and  accompanied  her,  giving  three  cheezs 
as  she  psssed,  a  compliment  which  owners  and  crew  acknowledged  with 
uncovered  heads  and  waving  hats.  At  ten  minutes  past  six,  the  America 
got  in  a  line  with  the  Victoria  and  Alberts 

Though  it  is  not  usual,  to  recognize  the  preaenoe  of  her  mujesty  on  soeh 
ooeasions  as  a  racing  match,  no  more  indeed  than  a  jockey  would  poll  up  his 
horse,  to  salute  the  queen  when  in  the  middle  of  his  stride,  the  America 
instantly  lowered  her  ensign — blue,  with  white  stars-^the  commodore  took 
off  his  hat,  and  all  his  crew  following  his  order  and  example,  remained  with 
uncovered  heads  for  some  minutes  till  they  had  passed — a  nuurk  of  respect 
to  the  queen  not  the  less  becoming  because  it  was  bestowed  by  republicans* 
The  stealers  ss  she  |>assed  on,  renewed  their  cheering  and  the  private  bai^ 
tery  of  some  excellent  gentleman  opened  fire,  with  a  royal  salute,  as  tbt 
Victoria  and  Albert  slowly  steamed  alongside  the  America. 

When  off  Gowes,  near  the  starting  pointy  were  innumerable  yaehtSi  and  oa 
every  side  was  heud  the  hail. 
'  is  the  America  fin»t  ? ' 
The  answer, 'Yes I ' 
•What  second?' 
Thereply^  'NoihmgP 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  race,  a  reunion  took  place  at  the  dub 
house,  and  the  occasion  wss  taken  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence^ 
the  American  minister,  to  compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his  country  men. 
Uis  excellency  acknowledged  the  kindness  in  suitable  terms^  and  said  that 
though  be  could  not  but  be  proud  of  the  triumph  of  his  fellow-citixens^  ho 
still  felt  it  was  but  the  children  giving  a  lesson  to  the  father. 

We  have  thus  undeniably  been  beaten,  but  we  have  been  beaten  with  a  good 
grace  and  our  conquerors  are  the  fint  to  admit  it  They  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  condescension  and  kindness  of  the  aristocracy  they  had  beeu 
taught  to  believe  arrogant  and  unbending,  and  acknowledge  in  the  warmest 
way  the  affability  and  courtCMy  of  the  gentry  and  of  the  various  clubs. 

This  evening  the  America  sailed  from  Gowes  to  Osborne,  in  consequenca 
of  an  intimation,  that  the  queen  wished  to  inspect  her.  At  a  quarter  past 
six,  the  queen  embarked  in  the  state  baige,  accompanied  by  hia  royal  high- 
ness. Prince  Albert  and  suite,  and  on  nearing  the  Anserica  the  national  colon* 
were  dipped  out  of  respect  to  her  majesty,  and  raised  again  when  she  had 
proceeded  on  board.     The  queen  made  a  close  inspection  of  the  Ameri^ 
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•nd  expresBod  grett  admirmtion  of  the  geneml  arrangementB,  and  oharaotv 
of  thk  famous  sohoonor." 

When  tho  tidings  reached  oar  country,  that  the  **  America  had  beaten  ih$ 
teorid*'  the  electric  telegraph  cTery where  burned  with  welcome  news.  **  Tho 
cry  was  caught  up  by  millioDs,  and  congratulatioosof  joy  went  reverberadDg 
from  the  sterile  hills  of  New  England  until  they  were  answered  back  from 
the  orange  groves  of  the  distant  Missisaippi." 

Tho  magnanimity  with  which  the  English  people  cheered  Uie  America, 
on  witnessing  her  triumph  over  their  whole  fleet  of  choicest  yachts  we  fear 
would  not  have  been  paralleled  under  similar  circumstances  by  our  country* 
Often.  The  Liverpool  Journal  from  which  we  now  quote,  furnished  a  speci« 
men  of  the  comments  which  this  event  drew  fjrom  the  English  press. 

^  When  Charlemagne  saw  the  sail  of  the  Northmen  in  th€^editerraneaa 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept,  in  a  prescience  of  the  future. 
When  Queen  Victoria,  yesterday  week,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  an  American 
•  sail  in  a  channel  that  washes  her  marine  residence  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  she 
did  what  Charlemagne  ought  to  have  done-— she  took  note  of  the  ezcellenco 
which  had  achieved  a  victory,  tacitly  telling  her  sub{ect8  to  nrofit  by  rivalry 
and  keep  their  proud  place  in  tho  advance  of  nations.  Tm  United  States 
^.of  America,  now  occupy  that  place  on  the  globe  which  presents  advantages 
unknown  to  all  ancient  and  contemporary  nations.  She  reposes  between 
two  oceans,  one  washing  Europe,  the  other  Asia.  Nothing  was  wonting  to 
the  local  enthronement  of  civiliEation  but  aptitude  in  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
the  history  of  the  past  week,  gives  ample  testimony  to  its  abundant  exist- 
ence. In  practical  science  we  admitted  no  rivalry  for  more  than  a  century ; 
in  trade  we  despised  competition ;  and  we  claimed  indisputably  the  sovo* 
reigttty  of  ihe  seas.  For  some  time,  however,  the  Yankees  have  been  quietly 
encroaching  on  our  maritime  privilege  by  the  rigid  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  commerce  and  science.  They  have,  compared  with  ourselves^ 
been  equally  enterprising-— they  have  been  more  Willful ;  and  while  we  pay 
willing  homage  to  genius  in  whomsoever  manifested,  it  t>  a  nwrtijkaiion  thai 
in  our  waters,  an  American  yacht  won  the  priae  from  the  yachts  of  all  na- 
tions, and  that  an  American-built  steamer  has  made  the  quickest  passage 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Yankees  are  no  longer  to  be  ridiculed,  much  less 
despised.  The  new  world  is  bursting  into  greatness — walking  past  the  old 
world,  as  the  America  did  the  yachts  at  Cowes,  *  hand  over  hand.'  She 
dipped  her  star-spangled  banner  to  the  royalty  of  Great  Britain,  for  supe* 
riority  is  ever  courteous;  and  this  graceful  act  indicates  the  direction  in 
which  our  inevitable  competition  should  proceed,  America,  in  her  own 
phrase,  is  '  going  ahead,'  and  will  assuredly  pass  us  unless  we  accelerate  ottr 
speed ;  and  if  our  competitors  once  pass  us,  we  are  loaf 

The  results  of  the  exhibition  and  the  yacht  race  were  so  astonishing  that 
it  led  to  much  philosophizing,  by  the  English  press,  upon  America  and  tha 
Americans.  The  British  Quarterly  Review  came  out  in  an  article  upon  this 
subject,  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs^  which  are  worthy  of  record 
for  their  general  truthfulness  and  insight  Into  the  workings  of  our  institutions, 
**  First  of  all  then,  the  Americane  are  a  nation ;  they  display  and  are  per- 
Taded  by  a  moat  intense  spirit  of  hatlonallty.  No  small  nation  of  the  Old 
World — ^not  the  Swiss,  not  tho  Scotch  before  the  Union,  not  the  Danes^  an 
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{ ftod  animated  in  ao  extreme  a  degree  bjr  the  pare  aeotiment  of  nation- 
alttj  as  tbia  large  and  highly-factitioua  nation  of  North  America.  True,  the 
Union  ia  divisible  into  four  groupa  of  Siatea,  preaenting  very  marked  differ- 
tncea  from  each  other,  aa  regards  interests,  social  condition,  and  even  physi- 
ognomy. First,  there  ia  the  New  England  group  of  States — the  land  o( 
the  genuine  Yankees^  the  hard-headed,  laborioua,  dogmatic^  ahrewd,  free, 
and  enterprising  descendants  of  the  old  Paritaos.  Next,  there  is  the  middle 
group  of  States — the  seat  of  the  great  commercial  interests,  and  of  the  more 
comprehensive  political  tendencies,  of  the  Union.  Then  there  ia  the 
aouthem  group  of  States — ^the  seat  of  slavery,  and  of  ariatocratic  leianre  and 
luxury,  and  the  population  of  which,  though  less  industrious,  enterprising^ 
and  even  intellectual  than  the  New  Englanders,  are  yet  distinguished  as 
having  suppUM  the  greateet  number  of  atatesmen  to  the  Union.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  western  group  of  States — the  land  of  independent  small  farmers, 
the  paradiae  of  the  agricultural  immigrant,  and  the  home  of  absolute  demo* 
cratic  equality.  But  though  these  four  groups  of  States  have  their  diatin- 
guishing  characteriatic^  and  even  their  pointa  of  antagonism,  in  aome  cases 
exaggerated  (as  in  the  slavery  controversy  between  the  South  and  the 
North  X  into  threats  of  political  disruption  ;  yet|  on  the  whole,  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  ail  the  four  have  no  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  displaya  itself 
in  the  boast  that  they  are  Ameneams.  The  nationality  of  the  Americana  ia, 
aa  we  all  know,  proverbially  offensive.  .  There  never  was  a  nation  on  the 
earth  so  vain  of  its  own  merits,  and  so  contemptuous  of  the  merits  of  othenL 
*  Are  we  not  a  great  nation,  sir  ? '  is  their  salutation  to  every  foreign  traveler  in 
the  States ;  and  the  cummou  phrasea  of  bombast  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Americans  in  works  of  fiction,  '  We  are  an  almighty  fine  people  ; '  'We  can 
put  the  Atlantic  in  one  pocket,  and  the  Paeifio  in  another,  and  reduce  the 
nniveree  to  nowhere  and  a  spot  of  grease/  are  hardly  exaggerations  of  the 
actual  slang  with  which  the  Americana  regale  their  own  sense  of  theii 
national  importance.  Di^|igreeable  in  individuals,  this  national  braggardiam 
is  formidable  and  respectable  when  viewed  as  characteristic  of  a  people  in 
the  aggregate ;  and  its  possession  by  a  people  composed  ethnographiccdly  of 
such  heterogeneous  elements  is  an  illusUntion  of  Kossuth's  remark,  that  the 
Witicn  of  every  man  is  not  a  certain  fragment  of  population  marked  out  for 
him  by  considerations  of  race  or  even  of  language,  but  the  seat  of  thoae 
social  forms  under  whose  influence  his  being  has  been  developed.  Even  a 
black  in  America  disclaims  being  an  African,  and  says  proudly,  when  he  is 
asked  to  what  country  he  belongs,  *  I  am  an  Awnmcan,' 

In  the  second  place,  the  Americans  are  not  only  a  nation,  full  to  the  brim 
of  the  consciousness  of  nationality  ;  they  are  also  entitled,  according  to  any 
test  or  measure  that  can  be  applied  to  them,  to  rank  high  in  the  cosroopo- 
Ktioal  scale.  Tried  by  the  numerical  ni,easure  of  population  they  are  already 
on  a  par  with  Great  Britain,  and  wiU  soon  leave  it  behind.  Even  Rn»ia| 
with  its  fifty  millions,  must  regard  America  as  a  full-grown  nation.  Again^ 
tried  by  the  test  of  exports  and  inkports— ihst  is,  of  commercial  neoessity  to 
the  rest  of  the  world— the  United  States  hold  a  plaoe  with  the  first.  Fur» 
ther,  if  we  make  military  and  naval  prowess  the  test  of  cosmopolitical  im* 
portance,  America  will  still  stand  second  to  none.  She  has  already,  in  th^ 
past,  given  sufficient  proof  of  her  capacities  for  fighting,  both  by  sea  aiM 
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Und ;  ftnd,  if  it  be  not  yet  admitted  that  the  Americans  are  aaperior  to  tlie 
ISnglish  at  sea,  it  is  at  least  oertain  that  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Old 
World  would  be  more,  chary  of  insulting  the  star-spangled  banner,  than  o^ 
insalting  the  flag  of  England.  A  Yankee  captain,  indeed,  is  notoriously 
the  most  terrible  thing  going ;  and  chips  of  the  American  block  generally, 
though  they  are  recognized  everywhere  as  the  most  braggart  and  irreverent 
of  the  sons  of  men,  are  recognized,  also,  as  the  most  dangerous  to  be  locked 
up  or  called  in  question  for  anything  they  say  or  do.  Add  to  all  this  the 
consideration  that  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  labor  America  is  a  lead- 
ing nation.  In  art  and  literature,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  walks  of 
pure  speculative  science,  America  is  yet  behind  England  ;  .though  there  is 
evidence,  even  now,  that  a  spirit  of  more  original  effort  in  such  thiags  is  at 
-work  among  the  Americans.  But  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  social 
uses,  in  industrial  invention,  and  generally  in  such  exercises  of  the  int^ec^ 
as  give  a  country  practical  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  already  an  acknowledged  superiority.  Among  the  machines  foi^ 
cultural  and  other  purposes  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  those  sent  from 
America  were  the  most  useful ;  and  Colt's  pistol  is  but  one  example  of  an. 
invention  proceeding  from  America,  and  claiming  instantly  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world.  Essentially  the  same  thing,  in  reality,  with  this  claim  of 
America  to  high  cosmopolitical  estimation,  in  virtue  of  her  Colt's  pistols, 
her  improved  plows,  reaping  machines,  models  of  ships,  and  the  like,  is 
her  claim  to  the  cosmopolitical  estimation  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  she  i» 
already  in  possession  of  a  great  many  conclusions  on  important  social  ques- 
tions^ which  are,  by  their  very  nature,  interesting  to  all  the  world  alike,  and 
that  she  is  at  present  the  richest  known  field  of  experimentation,  with,  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  other  social  questions. 

The  very  thing  that  most  of  all  gives  a  countiy  cosmopolitical  importance, 
is  its  ability  to  furnish  out  of  itS4>wn  experience  answers  to  the  questions  that 
chance  at  the  moment  to  bo  of  greatest  social  interest  to  other  countries^  or 
to  exhibit  going  on  within  its  bosom  processes  and  experiments,  the  issue  of 
«vhich  is  not  yet  clear  perhaps  even  to  itself,  but  which  are  curious,  novel, 
and  suggestive  in  their  nature.  Russia,  in  this  respect^  is  almost  a  blank  on 
the  map.  It  has  a  claim  to  cosmopolitical  respeA,  because  it  is  a  formidable* 
power  of  conquest^  and  because  it  supplies  us  with  hemp  and  the  like  ;  but 
who  ever  looks  to  Russia  for  solutions  of  problems  common  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  or  for  brilliant  social  sights  and  suggestions  ?  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  like  a  black-board  on  which  something  new  is  ever  being 
chalked  up^  whether  in  the  way  of  solution  or  of  interrogation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  entire  political  systen^  of  America  is  a  practical  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  everywhere  important^  of  the  reconciliation  of  local  self- 
government  with  federation.  The  question  of  national  defenses  without 
standing  armies  is  also  set  in  a  new  light  to  us  by  the  militia  system  of 
America ;  while  the  question  of  the  competence  of  a  people  to  act  on  the 
aggressive,  without  standing  armies,  also  receives  light  from  the  experience 
of  America  in  volunteer  enterprises.  A  hundred  such  examples  might  be 
given  of  points  of  great  social  interest,  on  which  America  may  be  said  to 
kave  fully  knade  up  its  mind,  while  the  other  nations  are  still  only  bungling 
in  the  dark.  Ijastly,  what  are  such  odd  manifestations  as  the  spirit  roppiims 
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Um  Mormooito  ontbant  with  ita  oooBeqaeaccs,  and  mil  th«  otiier  Kmiltf 
deYtlopmenti  of  American  inqawitiFeDen  or  credulity,  bat  chmlkiegs,  as  it 
were,  on  the  black-board  of  the  world  for  the  other  nations  to  look  at  ?  If 
it  be  the  ceee  that  hamaoity  has  not  yet  filled  out  its  utmost  constitutional 
limits,  but  that  from  age  to  age  it  is  continually  efflorescing  into  new  man- 
ifestations, which  seem  at  fimt  anomalies,  but  are  in  reality  normal  and 
natorsl,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  last  effloreeeence,  the  freshest  sprooti» 
but  in  that  country  where  human  nature  is  newest  and  most  advanced  ? 

The  third  remark  we  would  make  about  the  Americsn  nation,  regarded 
from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  that  no  nation  of  the  worid  seenu  to  com- 
bine such  an  incsssant  and  -  universal  disposition  to  political  activity,  with 
such  a  beggarly  show  of  internal  political  questions  whereon  to  gratify  that 
disposition.  The  American  nation  combines^  more  conspicuously  than  any 
othtt^yet  known,  extreme  sociability,  that  is,  an  extreme  anxiety  on  the 
p^nB  individuals  to  concern  themselves  with  the  general  politics  of  the 
stats^ith  extreme  individual  freedom — that  ii^  an  extreme  want  of  apparent 
necessity  for  any  politieal  activity  at  alL  The  ancient  Athenians,  in  the 
days  of  their  palmy  democracy,  were  not  characterised  by  greater  political 
seal  and  activity  than  the  Americana.  Every  American  is  an  active  politi- 
cian ;  every  American,  as  a  citisen,  has  an  interest  in  public  afiairt,  widen- 
ing from  the  little  circle  of  his  own  neighborhood  to  the  great  area  of  the 
federal  government.  Hence  a  development  among  the  Americans  of  sll 
kinds  of  political  aptitudes-aptitude  in  business  arrangements  for  a  political 
-purpose,  in  public  speaking  on  political  question^  and  the  like — unrivaled 
among  any  other  modern  people.  Stump-oratory  among  the  Americans  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  their  civilisation  as  was  the  eloquence  of  popular 
assemblies  among  the  Athenians.  And  yet,  with  all  this  political  energy 
diffused  among  individuals,  the  fields  of  disputed  points  over  which  political 
energy  may  range,  might  seem  to  be  less  important  and  extensive  than  in 
any  of  the  older  nations.  In  America,  the  great  questions  of  civil  liberty, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  a  state  church  or  no  state  church,  of 
secular  or  eoolesissUcal  education — these,  and  all  the  other  great  questions 
of  life  or  death,  which  are'  and  for  a  long  time  will  be  the  standing  difficul- 
ties against  which  political  Aiergy  in  the  older  countries  must  dssh  and  dis- 
play itself,  have  been  settled  and  extinguished.  Even  pauperism  hss  hardly 
the  rank  of  a  great  public  question  in  a  country  where  there  is  such  indefi- 
nite room  for  an  expansion  of  the  population.  With  the  exception  of  the 
single  matter  of  slavery,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  in  the  iniemal  poli- 
tics of  America  of  very  great  magnitude,  as  messured  by  a  general  human 
standard.  In  short,  that  general  '  Gonditlon-of- America  question,'  on  which 
the  politicians  and  people  of  the  United  States  divide  themselves  into  paryes^ 
seems,  to  eyes  looking  on  them  from  the  outside,  to  be  s  mere  aggregate  of  a 
great  number  of  little  questions  of  finance  and  the  like,  floating  on  the  w4ve  of 
passing  circumstances.  Tet,  out  of  this  most  hopeless  condition  of  things^ 
ts  it  might  seem,  for  political  activity,  the  Americans  have  contrived  to  raiso 
a  whiriwind  and  palaver,  such  as  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  even  in  a  country 
Igonised  by  questions  of  death,  and  life,  and  liberty.  Nowhere  does  party* 
wpini  run  so  high  as  in  the  United  States,  nowhere  is  poetical  controrers/ 
csnied  on  with  greater  virulence  and  more  tremendous  exdtefhent.'* 
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word  which  indicates  the  gentler  sex  first  drops  from  the  lips.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  upon  which  this  custom  is  founded,  viz  :  prior  attention 
to  that  important  part  of  creation  who  alone  furnish  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters — we  hegin  this  article  with  an  account  of  a  lady,  one,  too,  of  the 
"  strong-minded  "  sort,  who  was  fully  capahle  of  taking  care  of  herself  in 
all  situations. 

ADVBRTUBB8  OF  THB  EOOSNTBIC  AND  PATBIOTXO  rBXALE  ARTIST,  FATIXVOX 

WBIOHT. 

This  extraordinary  woman,  whose  name  belongs  to  the  history  of  Ameiv 
ioan  Art,  and  whose  patriotism  should  make  her  known  to  the  American 
people,  was  bom  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1725,  and,  like 
West,  among  a  sect  who  eschewed  images  or  pictures,  for  her  parents  were 
also  Quakers.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lovcll,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age  she  married  Joseph  Wright,  who  died  in  1769. 

Dnnlap,  in  his  "History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  giyes  this  account  of 
her :  "She  made  her  earliest  attempts  at  molding  before  she  had  any  works 
of  art.  ,  From  childhood,  the  dough  intended  Tor  the  oyen,  orthe  clay 
found  near  the  house,  assumed  in  her  hands  somewhat  the  semblance  of  a 
man,  and,  soon  the  likenesses  of  the  individuals  with  whom  she  associated. 
Before  the  year  1772,  she  had  made  herself  famous  for  likenesses  in  wax, 
in  the  cities  of  her  native  country,  and  when  a  widow  with  three  children, 
was  enabled  to  seek  more  extensive  fame,  and  more  spilendid  fortune  in  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  ample  testimony  in  the  English  pe* 
riodicals  of  the  time,  that  her  work  was  considered  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  :  and  her  talent  for  observation  and  conversadon-^for  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  eliciting  information,  and  for  communicating  her  stores,  whether 
original  or  acquired,  gained  her  th^ttention  and  friendship  of  many  dis* 
tinguished  men  of  the  day.  As  she  retained  an  ardent  love  for  her  coun* 
try,  and  entered  into  the  feelings  of  her  injured  countrymen  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  she  used  the  information  she  obtained  by  giving  warning 
of  the  intentions  of  their  enemies,  and  especially  corresponding  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  when  he  resided  in  Paris,  having  become  intimate  with 
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him  in  London.  I  hare  before  me  an  engraving  published  in  1765,  repre* 
senting  Mn.  Wright  at  fall  length  in  the  act  of  modeling  a  bust  of  a  gen- 
tleman. In  the  London  Magazine  of  that  year,  she  is  styled  the  Prome- 
thean modeler.  In  that  work  it  is  said, '  In  her  rery  infancy  she  discov- 
ered a  striking  genius,  and  began  with  making  faces  with  new  bread  and 
putty,  to  such  excellence  that  she  was  advised  to  try  her  skill  in  wax.' 
Her  likenesses  of  the  King,  Queen,  Lords  Chatham  and  Temple,  Messrs. 
Barrc,  Wilkes  and  others,  attracted  universal  admiration.  The  above 
writer  says,  '  Her  natural  abilities  are  suipas«ng,  and  had  a  liberal  and  ex  • 
tensive  education  been  added  to  her  innate  qualities,  she  had  been  a  pro- 
digy. She  has  an  eye  of  that  quick  and  brilliant  water,  that  it  penetrates 
and  darts  through  the  pefton  it  looks  on ;  and  practice  has  made  her  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  character  and  dispositions  of  her  visitors,  so  that  she 
is  very  rarely  mistaken,  even  in  the  minute  point  of  manners ;  much  more 
so  In  the  general  cast  of  character.'  The  only  work  that  I  distinctly  recol- 
lect of  Mn.  Wrights,  is  the  fall  length  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  as  it 
•tood  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784,  inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  Anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Wright.  Her  manners  were  not 
those  of  a  courtier.  She  once  had  the  ear  and  favor  of  Qeoige  the  Third, 
bat  lost  it  by  scolding  him  for  sanctioning  the  Ame|ican  war.  She  was  in- 
timate with  Mr.  West  and  his  family ;  end  the  beautiful  form  and  face  of 
her  younger  daughter  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  h!s  historical  oomposi- 
tions. 

In  1781,  Mrs.  Wright  went  \o  Paris.  Her  son,  Joseph  Wright^  followed 
in  1782,  and  remained  in  France  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  I  have  be- 
fore mo  several  of  Mrk  Wright*8  letters  to  him,  replete  with  affection  and 
good  sense,  written  after  her  return  to  London :  and  likewise  letters  to  him 
in  1783,  written  to  meet  him  in  America. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Wright  sent  the  following  characteristic  letter  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, then  in  Paris. 

*  London,  at  the  Wax-Works,  Aiig.  14,  ITS. 

HovouD  Sib — I  had  tho  pleasure  to  hear  that  my  son,  Joseph  Wright, 
had  painted  the  best  likeness  of  our  Hbeo  Washington,  of  any  painter  in 
America ;  and  my  friends  are  anxious  that  I  should  make  a  likeness,  a 
bust  in  wax,  to  be  placed  in  the  state -house,  or  some  public  building  that 
may  be  erected  by  congress.  The  flattering  letters  from  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished virtues  and  rank,  and  one  from  that  general  himself,  wherein  he 
says,  '  he  shall  think  himself  happy  to  have  his  bust  done  by  Mrs.  Wright, 
whose  uncommon  talents,'  etc.,  make  me  happy  in  the  prospect  of  seeing 
him  in  my  own  country. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  not  only  to  make  the  lil^oness  of  Washington,  but 
of  those  FIVE  gentlemen  who  assisted  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
that  put  an  end  to  so  bloody  and  dreadful  a  war.  The  more  public  the 
honors  bestowed  on  such  men  by  thei^^untry,  the  better.  To  shame  the 
English  king,  I  would  go  to  any  trouble  and  expense  to  add  my  mite  in  the 
stock  of  honor  due  to  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  others,  to  send  to  America ; 
and  I  will,  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  pay  my  expense  of  traveling  to  Pari% 
come  myself  and  noodel  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  at  the  same 
time  see  the  picture,  and,  if  possible  by  this  painting,  which  is  said  to  be 
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so  like  him,  make  a  likoDeas  of  the  general.  ^I  wi&h  likewise  to  codsqH 
with  you,  how  best  we  maj  honor  our  country,  by  holding  up  the  like- 
nesses of  her  eminent  men,  either  in  painting  or  wax -work.  A  statue  in 
marble  is  already  ordered,  and  an  artist  (Boudon)  gone  to  Philadelphia  to 
begin  the  work.     This  is  as  I  wished  and  hoped.' 

The  letter  concludes  by  hinting  the  danger  of  sending  Washington's  pic- 
ture to  London,  from  the  enmity  of  the  government,  and  the  espionage  of 
the  police ;  which  she  says  has  all  the  '  folly,  without  the  ability  of  the 
French.'  She  subscribes  herself  'Patience  Wright'  In  the  same  year, 
this  extraordinary  woman  died." 

To  this  account  from  Dnnlap,  we  annex  some  amusing  facts  and  anec- 
dotes in  regard  to  her,  from  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Elkanah  Watson,"  who  first 
met  her  in  Paris,  in  1781. 

"  I  came  oddly  in  contact  with  the  eccentric  Mrk  Wright,  on  my  arriyal 
in  Paris  from  Nantes.  Giving  orders  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 
d'Tork,  to  my  English  servant,  I  was  assailed  by  a  powerful  female  voice, 
crying  out  from  an  upper  story  : 

<  Who  are  you  ?-^an  Ahbezcav,  I  hope  1* 

'  Yes,  madam,*  I  replied,  'and  who  are  yon  ?* 

In  two  minutes  she  came  blustering  down  stairs,  with  the  familiarity  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  We  were  soon  on  the  most  excellent  terms.  I  dis- 
covered that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  daily  intercourse  with  Franklin,  and 
was  visited  and  caressed  by^ill  the  respectable  Americans  in  Paris.  The 
wild  flights  of  her  powerful  mind  stamped  originality  on  all  her  acts  and 
language.  She  was  a  tall  and  athletic  figure ;  walked  with  a  firm,  bold 
step,  and  as  erect  as  an  Indian.  Her  complexion  was  somewhat  sallow — 
her  cheek-bones  high — ^her  face  furrowed,  and  her  olive  eyes  keen,  piercing 
and  expressive.  Her  sharp  glance  was  appalling ;  it  had  almost  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  maniac. 

The  vigor  and  originality  of  her  conversation  corresponded  with  her  ap> 
pearance  and  manners.  She  would  utter  language  in  her  incessant  volu- 
bility, as  if  unconscious  to  whom  directed,  that  would  put  her  hearers  to 
the  blush.  She  apparently  possessed  the  utmost  simplicity  of  heart  and 
character. 

With  the  head  of  wax  upon  her  lap,  she  would  mold  the  most  accurate 
likenesses,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  retentive  recollection  of  the  traits  and 
lines  of  the  countenance ;  she  would  form  her  likenesses  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  th^  wax  with  her  thumb  and  finger.  While  thus  engaged,  her 
strong  mind  ponred  forth  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  wild  thought,  and  an- 
dotes  and  reminiscences  of  men  and  events.  She  went  to  London  about 
the  year  1767,  near  the  period  of  Franklin's  appearance  there  as  the  agent 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  peculiarity  of  her  character,  and  the  excellence  of 
her  wax  figures,  made  her  rooms  in  Pall  Mall  a  fashionable  lounging-placu 
for  the  nobility  and  distinguished  men  of  England.  Here  her  deep  pene- 
tration and  sagacity,  cloaked  by  her  apparent  simplicity  of  purpose,  enabled 
her  to  gather  many  facts  and  secrets  important  to  'dbab  AimiCA' — her 
uniform  expression  in  reference  to  her  native  land,  which  she  dearly  loved. 

She  was^a  genuine  republican  and  ardent  whig.  The  king  and  queen 
often  visited  her  rooms  :  they  would  induce  her  to  work  ujion  her  head^ 
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ngvdlasf  of  their  praseno^  She  would  often,  m  if  forg;ettiiig  heneU^  ad- 
drees  them  M  Qeoige  eud  Charlotte.  This  fiaci  ahe  often  mentioned  to  me 
henelf.  While  in  England,  she  communicated  much  important  informa- 
tion to  Franklin,  and  remained  in  Londcm  until  1775  or  1776,  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  intercourse  with  him  and  the  American  government,  bj  whicl: 
ahe  was  placed  in  poeitions  of  extreme  haiard. 

I  saw  her  frequently  in  Paris,  in  1781,  and  in  Tarions  parts  of  Ergland, 
from  1782  to  1784.  Her  letters  followed  me  in  mj  travels  through  Eu- 
rope. I  had  assisted  her  at  Paris ;  had  extended  ^kid  to  her  son  at  Nantes, 
and  given  him  a  free  passage  in  one  of  our  ships  to  America.  Her  grati- 
tude was  unbounded.  This  son  was  a  painter  and  artist  of  some  emi- 
nonce,  and  in  1784  took  a  model  of  Washington's  head  in  plaster.  I 
heard  from  Washington  himself  an  amusing  anecdote  connected  with  this 
host.  In  January,  1Z85, 1  enjojed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  a  visit  un- 
der his  roof,  in  the  absence  of  all  vinton.  Among  the  many  interesting 
•ulijects  which  engaged  our  conversation  in  a  long  winter  evening  (the 
moat  valuable  of  my  life),  in  which  his  dignified  lady  and  Miss  Custis 
united,  he  amused  us  by  relating  the  incident  of  tbe  taking  of  this  model. 
'  Wright  came  to  Mt  Vernon,'  the  general  remarked, '  with  the  singular  re- 
quest, that  I  should  permit  him  to  take  a  model  of  my  face  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  to  which  I  consented  with  some  reluctance.  He  oiled  my  features 
over,  and  placing  me  flat  upon  my  back,  upon  a  cot,  proceeded  to  daub  my 
Csoe  with  the  plaster.  While  in  this  ridiculous  attitude,  Mrs.  Washington 
entered  the  room,  and  seeing  my  face  thus  ovempread  with  the  plaster,  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed.  Her  cry  excited  in  me  a  disposition  to  smile,  which 
gaye  my  mouth  a  slight  twist,  or  compression  of  the  lips,  that  is  now  ob- 
servable in  the  busts  Wright  afterward  made.'  These  are  nearly  the  words 
of  Washington. 

Some  time  after  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Wright  commenced,  she  in- 
formed  me  that  an  eminent  female  chemist  of  Paris  had  written  her  a 
note,  that  she  would  m^ke  her  a  visit  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  and 
announced,  also,  that  she  could  not  speak  English.  Mro.  Wright  desired 
me  to  act  as  interpreter.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  thundering  of  a  car- 
riage in  the  court-yard  announced  the  arrival  of  the  French  lady.  She  en- 
tered with  much  grace,  in  which  Mrs.  W.  w^  no  match  for  her.  She  was 
old,  with  a  sharp  noae— with  broad  patches  of  vermillion  spread  over  the 
deep  furrows  of  her  cheeks.  I  was  placed  in  a  chair  between  the  two 
originals.  Tiicir  tongues  flew  with  velocity,  the  one  in  English  and  the 
other  in  French,  and  neither  understanding  a  word  the  other  uttered.  I 
saw  no  powibility  of  interpreting  two  such  volleys  of  words,  and  at  length 
abruptly  commanded  silkncb  pob  a  xomsnt. 

I  asked  each,  *  Do  you  understand  ?  '  Not  a  word,'  said  Mrs.  Wright 
*N 'imports,'  replied  the  chemist,  bounding  from  l^r  chair  in  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  and  dropping  a  low  curtsy — was  off.  '  What  an  old  painted  fool,' 
•aid  Mrs.  W.,  in  anger.  It  was  evident  that  this  visit  was  not  intended  for 
an  interchange  of  sentiment^  but  a  mere  act  of  civility— -a  call. 

I  employed  Mrs.  W.  to  make  the  head  of  Franklin,  which  was  often  the 
source  of  much  amusement  to  me.  After  it  was  completed,  both  being  in- 
vited to  dine  with  Franklin,  I  conveyed  her  to  Passy  in  my  carriage,  she 
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besriDg  the  head  upon  her  lap.  No  Booner  id  the  presence  of  the  doctor, 
than  she  had  placed  one  head  heeide  the  other.  *  There  t'  the  exclaimed, 
*  are  twin  hrothere  \'  The  likenees  was  truly  admirable,  and  at  the  snggea- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Wright,  to  give  it  more  effect,  Franklin  sent  me  a  suit  of 
ailk  clothes  he  wore  in  1778.  Many  years  afterward,  the  head  was  broken 
!n  Albany,  and  the  elothes  I  presented  to  the  '  Historical  Society  of  Mas- 
■echusetts.' 

An  adventure  occurred  to  Mrs.  Wright,  in  connection  with  this  head, 
ludicrous  in  the  highest  degree,  and  although  almost  incredible,  is  literally 
true.  After  the  head  had  been  modeled,  she  walked  out  to  Passy,  carry- 
ing it  in  a  napkin,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  original.  In  returning 
in  the  evening,  she  was  stopped  at  the  barrier  in  course,  to  be  searched  for 
contraband  goods ;  but  as  her  mind  was  as  free  as  her  native  American  air, 
ahe  knew  no  restraint,  nor  the  reason  why  she  was  detained.  She  resisted 
the  attempt  to  examine  her  bundle,  and  broke  out  in  a  rage  of  fury.  The 
officers  were  amazed,  as  no  explanation,  in  the  absence  of  an  interpreter, 
could  take  place.  She  was  compelled,  however,  to  yield  to  power.  The 
bundle  was  opened,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  officials,  exhibited  the 
head  of  a  dead  man,  as  appeared  to  them  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night. 
They  closed  the^  bundle  without  further  examination,  believing,  as  they 
afterward  assured  me,  that  she  was  an  escaped  maniac,  who  had  committed 
ifturder,  and  was  abont  concealing  the  head  of  her  victim. 

They  were  determined  to  convey  her  to  the  police  station,  when  she 
made  them  comprehend  her  entreaties  to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  d'Tork.  I 
was  in  my  room,  and  hearing  in  the  passage  a  great  uproar,  and  Mrs.  W.'s 
voice  pitched  upon  a  higher  key  than  usual,  I  rushed  out,  and  found  her 
in  a  terrible  rage,  her  fine  eye  flashing.  I  thrust  myself  between  her  and 
the  officers,  exclaiming,  *Atl,  mon  Dieu,  qu'est  ce  qu'el  y-a  ?•  An  expla- 
nation ensued.  All  exospt  Mrs.  W.  were  highly  amused  at  the  singularity 
and  absurdity  of  the  affair. 

The  head  and  clothes  I  transmitted  to  Nantes — they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  many  frolics,  not  inappropriate  to  my  youth,  but  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  advert  to  them  in  my  age.  A  few  I  will  venture  to  relate. 
On  my  arrival  at  Nantes,  I  caused  the  head  to  be  properly  adjusted  to  the 
dress,  which  was  arranged  in  a  natural  shape  and  dimensions.  I  had  the 
figure  placed  in  the  comer  of  a  large  room,  near  a  closet,  and  behind  a 
table.  Before  him  I  laid  an  open  atlas,  his  arm  resting  upon  the  table,  and 
mathematical  instruments  strewn  upon  it.  A  handkerchief  was  thrown 
over  the  arm  stumps,  wires  were  extended  to  the  closet,  by  which  means 
the  body  could  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  placed  in  various  positions. 
Thus  arranged,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  candlelight.  For  a  moment,  they  were  com- 
pletely deceived,  and  all  profoundly  bowed  and  curtsied,  which  was  recip- 
rocated by  the  figure.  Not  a  word  being  uttered,  the  trick  was  soon  re- 
vealed. 

A  report  soon  circulated  that  Doctor  Franklin  was  at  Monsieur  Watson's 

'sour  PIsle  de  Prydeau.'    At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  mayor 

of  Nantes  came  in  full  dress,  to  call  on  the  renowned  philosopher.     Ck)6- 

soul,  my  worthy  partner,  being  acquainted  with  the  mayor,  favored  the 
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Joke,  lur  a  momeDt  ftfler  thoir  maiml  salutatioDa.  Others  cauM  in,  and  tS, 
mm  disposed  to  gull  their  frieuds  in  the  same  maniier. 

The  most  amusing  of  all  the  incidents  connected  with  this  head,  occor- 
fsd  iu  London,  where  I  had  s€nt  it  after  the  peace  of  1783^  when  I  had 
MtaUished  a  bachelor's  hall  in  that  city.  I  plaosd  the  figure,  in  full  drcsi^ 
with  the  head  leaning  out  of  the  window,  apparently  gaaing  up  and  down 
the  square.  He  had  formerly  been  wdll  known  in  that  part  of  the  cit/. 
and  was  at  once  recognised...  Obsenring  a  collection  of  people  gathering  al 
another  window  looking  at  him,  I  ordered  him  down. 

The  morning  pi4>eri  announced  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Franklin  at  am 
American  merchant's  in  Beliter  square^  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  contra- 
dict the  report.  In  the  interval,  three  Boston  gentlemen  who  were  in  the 
city,  expressed  a  wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  doctor.  I  desired  them 
to  call  in  the  evening,  and  bring  their  letters  of  introduc^on,  which  they 
informed  me  they  bore,  expecting  to  see  him  at  Paris.  I  concerted  mea- 
sures with  a  friend,  to  carry  the  harmless  deception  to  the  utmost  extent 
on  this  occasion.  Before  entering,  I  apprised  them  that  he  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  examining  maps  and  papers,  and  begged  they  would  not  be  dis- 
turtwd  at  any  appsrent  inattention.  Thus  prepared,  I  conducted  them  into 
a  spacious  room.  Franklin  was  seated  at  the  extremity,  with  the  atlas,  et&y 
and  my  friend  at  the  wires.  I  advanced  in  succession  Vith  each,  half 
across  the  room,  and  introduced  them  by  name.  Franklin  raised  his  bead, 
bowed,  and  resumed  his  attention  to  the  atlss.  I  then  retired,  and  seated 
them  at  the  further  side  of  the  room.    They  spoke  to  me  in  whispers  : 

*  What  a  venerable  figure,'  exclaims  one. 
'  Why  don't  he  speak  ?*  says  another. 

'He  is  doubtless  in  a  reverie,'  I  remarked,  'and  has  forgotten  the  pres* 
ence  of  his  company ;  his  great  age  must  be  his  apology.  Gkt  your  letters, 
and  go  up  again  with  me  to  him.' 

When  near  the  toble,  I  said,  'Mr.  B.,  sir,  from  Boston,'  The  head 
raised  up. 

*A  letter,'  says  B.,  *  from  Doctor  Cooper.' 

I^could  go  no  further.  The  scene  was  too  ludicrous.  As  B.  held  out 
the  letter,  I  struck  the  figure  smartly,  exclaiming : 

*  Why  don't  you  receive  the  letter  like  a  gentleman  ?* 

They  were  all  petrified  with  astonishment^  but  B.  never  forgave  me  the 
Joke." 

ADTBKTUBBS  OF  WATSON. 

In  the  preceding  sketch,  we  have  made  an  extract  from  the  journal  of 
Elkanah  Watson,  which  work  is  entitled  '*  Men  and  Times  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  and  is  fall  of  interesting  incidents  of  adventure,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  A  relation  of  a  few  of  those  within  his  experience 
while  abrond,  come  well  within  our  scope.  Watson  was  a  native  of  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  our  revolution,  when  ho 
was  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  for  several 
years  engaged  in  mercantile  operations.  During  this  period,  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  vith  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  other,  of  the 
most  eminent  of  his  countrymen. 

Watson  sailed  for  France  vo  1779,  in  a  smalt,  swift-moving  packet^  com 
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■tnieted  for  tbe  pnrpoM  of  transmitting  dispfttcbes,  and  in  twenty-nine 
days  arrived  at  St  Martin,  the  port  of  Roohelle.  Bverytbing  was  new  and 
itraoge  to  him — the  clattering  of  wooden  shoes  along  the  pavement ;  the 
yoong  ladies  astride  of  mules ;  the  appeals  of  beggars  at  ereiy  corner,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  language  and  customs.  His  party  were  alike  obfects  of 
ouriosity.  They  were  followed  around  the  town  by  the  boys,  gazed  at  by 
the  crowd,  while  the  words,  "  there  go  the  brave  Bostonians,*'  continually 
reached  their  ears.  As  the  war  commenced  iir  Boston,  the  term  Bostonians 
was  popularly  given  in  France  to  the  whigs  of  the  Revolution. 

From  Rochelle,  Mr.  Watson  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  there  called  upon 
Dr.  Fronklin,  with  his  dispatches.  It  gave  him  exquisite  pleasure  to  meet 
this  great  man,  whose  name  had  been  so  familiar  to  him  from  his  cradle. 
**  The  ensuing  day,**  says  Watson,  *'I  returned  to  Passy,  to  dine  by  invita- 
tion, with  Dr.  Franklin.  At  the  hour  of  dinner,  he  conducted  me  across  a 
•pacious  garden  of  several  acres,  to  the  princely  residence  of  M.  Le  Ray  de 
Chaumont  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  dining  in  a  private  circle  in 
Europe,  and  being  still  in  my  American  style  of  dress,  and  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  and  prepared  for  extreme  ceremony,  I  felt  exceedingly 
embarrassed. 

We  entered  a  spacious  room,  I  following  the  doctor,  where  several  well- 
dressed  persons  (to  my  unsophisticated  eyes,  gentlemen)  bowed  to  us.  pro- 
foundly. These  were  servants.  A  folding  door  opened  at  our  approach, 
and  presented- to  my  view  a  brilliant  assembly,  who  all  greeted  the  wise 
old  man  in  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  manner.  He  introduced  me 
as  a  young  American  Just  arrived.  One  of  the  young  ladies  approached 
him  with  the  familiarity  of  a  daughter,  tapped  him  kindly  on  tiie  cheek, 
and  called  him  '  Pa-pa  Franklin.' 

I  was  enraptured  with  the  ease  and  freedom  exhibited  in  the  table  in- 
tercourse in  France.  Instead  of  the  cold  ceremony  and  formal  compli- 
raeuts,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  on  such  occasions,  here  all  ap- 
peared at  ease,  and  well  sustained.  Some  were  amusing  themselves  with 
music,  others  in  singing ;  some  were  waltzing,  and  others  gathered  in  little 
groups  in  conversation.  At  the  table,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  min- 
gled together,  and  joined  in  cheerful  conversation,  each  selecting  the  deli- 
cacies of  various  courses,  and  drinking  of  delicious  light  wines,  but  with 
neither  toasts  nor  healths.  «^    > 

The  lady  of  the  house,  instead  of  bearing  the  burden  and  inconvenience 
of  superintending  the  duties  of  the  table,  here  participates  alike  with  others 
in  its  enjoyment  No  gentlemen,  I  was  told,  would  be  tolerated  in  France, 
in  monopolizing  the  conversation  of  the  table,  in  discussions  of  politics  or 
religion,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  America.  A  cup  of  coffee  ordinarily 
terminates  the  dinner.** 

On  visiting  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre,  he  was  great/y  pleased  to  6nd 
the  portrait  of  Franklin  honored,  and,  by  the  royal  orders  in  being,  hung 
near  those  of  the  king  and  qneen.  His  popularity  and  influence  at  court 
were  almost  unprecedented,  and  he  was  so  much  venerated  by  the  people, 
that  Watson  often  saw  the  people  following  his  carriage  Just  as  they  had  . 
the  king's.  '*  His  venerable  figure,  the  ease  of  his  manners,  formed  in  an 
intercourse  of  fifty  years  with  the  world,  his  benevolent  countenance,  and 
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hii  fame  as  a  philoaopher,  all  tended  to  exdfce  love  and  to  oommand  infin* 
onoa  and  ieq>ecL"  He  was  an  especial  farorito  of  the  queen,  and  ihroagh 
the  strong  political  influence  she  held,  adroitly  directed  by  him,  the  gov- 
ernment was  led  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  and  to  aid  us  in  the 
struggle  with  fleetrand  armies. 

The  winter  of  178(V81,  Watson  spent  in  Bennes»  and  being  the  fint  o( 
his  oonntrymen  ever  seen  there,  the  public  cariosity  in  regard  to  him  was 
▼ery  greats  for  most  people  h^  an  idea  that  an  American  most  be  an  Indi- 
an. The  French,  at  that  time,  were  ^ery  ignorant  about  our  country  and 
people.  The  first  night  Watscm  airiTed  at  Ancinis,  he  retired  without 
having  first  seen  the  professors.  The  students,  leaning  that  an  American 
had  arrived,  entered  his  room  in  the  Viomin^  and  thinking  he  was  asleep 
carefully  turned  aside  the  curtain  of  his  bed,  with  the  expectation  of  see* 
ing  an  Indian  I  Watson's  object  in  passing  a  winter  at  Beones,  was  to  per- 
fect himself  in  French,  the  language  being  spoken  there  with  remarkable 
purity,  and  also  to  rub  off  a  little  of  his  American  rust,  by  contact  with  the 
elegant  society  of  that  gay  city.  In  the  spring  he  rptumed  to  Nante^ 
where  he  had  established  a  mercantile  house.  At  that  time  the  notorious 
Tom  Paine  arrived  at  that  place,  and  boarded  at  the  same  house  with  Wat- 
son. Ue  came  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  Colonel  Laurens,  Minister 
Extraordinary  from  Congress.  His  manners  and  person  were  coarse,  un* 
couth  and  loathsome.  Ue  was  eternally  either  talking  of  himself  or  read- 
ing his  own  compositions.  "  Yet,"  says  Watson,  "  I  could  not  repress  the 
deepest  emotions  of  gratitude  toward  him,  as  the  instrument  of  Providence 
in  accelerating  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence.  He  certainly  was  a 
prominent  agent  in  preparing  the  public  sentiment  of  America  for  that  glo- 
rious event  The  idea  of  Independence  had  not  occupied  the  popular 
mind,  and  when  guardedly  approached  on  the  subject,  it  shrunk  from  the 
Conception,  as  fraught  with  doubt,  with  peril  and  with  suffering. 

In  1776,  I  was  present,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  a  social  assembly 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  State.  I  recollect  that  the  anbject  of 
Independence  was  cautiously  introduced  by  an  ardent  whig^  and  the  thought 
seemed  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  circle. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Paine's  Common  Sense  appeared,  and  passed  through 
the  continent  like  at  electric  spark.  It  everywhere  flashed  conviction,  and 
aroused  a  determined  spirit,  which  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, upon  the  4th  of  July  ensuing.  The  name  of  Paine  was  precious  to 
every  whig  hearty  and  had  resounded  throughout  Europe. 

Go  his  arrival  being  announced,  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Nantes,  called  upon  him  to  render  their  homage  of 
respect.  1  often  officiated  as  interpreter,  although  humbled  and  mortified 
at  his  filthy  appearance  and  awkward  and  unseemly  address.  Besides,  as 
he  had  been  roasted  alive  on  his  arrival  at  L'Orient,  for  the  *  *  *  * 
and  well  basted  with  brimstone,  he  was  absolutely  offensive,  and  perfumed 
the  whole  apartment  He  was  soon  rid  of  his  respectable  visitors,  who  left 
the  room  with  marks  of  astonishment  and  disgust  I  took  the  liberty,  on 
his  asking  for  the  loan  of  a  clean  shirt,  of  speaking  to  him  frankly  of  ais 
dirty  appearance  and  brimstone  odor,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  stew  for 
aft  hour,  in  a  hot  bath.     ThiS|  however,  was  not  done  without  mnoh 
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entreaty,  and  I  did  not  snoceed  until,  receiving  a  file  of  English  newspa- 
pere,  I  promised,  after  he  was  in  the  bath,  he  shonld  hare  the  reading  of 
ihem,  and  not  before.  He  at  once  consented,  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
bath,  where  I  iostnicted  the  keeper  in  Ifrenoh  (which  Paine  did  not  under- 
stand) to  gradually  increase  the  heat  of  the  water,  until  '  )e  Monsieur  etait 
bien  bouillL'  He  became  so  much  absorbed  in  his  reading  that  he  was 
r.carly  par-boiled  before  leaving  the  bath,  much  to  his  improvement  and  my 
satisfaction.  ^t 

One  of  the  most  critical  and  remarkable  events  of  my  life  occurred  at 
this  period.  The  Marshal  de  Castries,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  was  passing 
through  Nantes,  on  his  way  to  Brest,  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  the 
Oount  de  Graese  with  the  fleet,  which  subsequently  acted  with  so  much 
efficiency  against  Comwallis. 

Half  the  population  of  the  city,  prompted  by  their  curiority,  poured  in  a 
torrent  beyond  the  gates,  to  meet  the  marshal  and  his  retinue.  I  threw 
myself  into  this  living  current  As  soon  as  the  '  avant  courier '  appeared 
in  the  distance,  the  immense  crowd  paraded  on  either  side  of  the  road.  At 
the  moment  the  minister  and  his  retinue  approached,  a  little  bell  tinkled  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  directing  the  passage  of  the  '  Bon  Dieu,'  inclosed  in  a 
silver  vase,  and  held  by  a  Catholic  priest,' on  his  way  to  administer  the  Sa- 
crament to  a  dying  believer.  The  bell  was  held  by  a  small  boy,  who  pre- 
ceded the  saerid  procession ;  four  men  supported  a  canopy  over  the  priest^s 
head,  and  forty  or  fifty  stupid  peasants,  in  wooden  shoes,  followed.  Cus- 
tom obliged  all  to  kneel,  as  this  venerated  '  Bon  Dieu  *  passed  by  ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  most  of  the  spectators,  owing  to  the  deep  mud,  leaned  on 
their  canes»  with  hats  in  their  hands,  in  a  respectful  posture.  The  couriers 
checked  their  horses— the  carriages  stopped,  and  all  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  unfortunate  presence  of  the  'Bon  Dieu.'  At  this  moment 
the  priest,  as  if  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  malice,  halted  the  procession,  and 
stopped  the  host  directly  in  front  of  the  place  where  I  stood,  and  to  my 
utter  amazement,  pointing  directly  at  me  with  his  finger,  excliumed,  'auz 
genoux' — to  your  knees.  I  pointed  in  vain  to  the  mud,  and  the  position 
of  those  about  me  similar  to  my  own.  He  again  repeated,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  '  aux  genoux.'  My  Yankee  blood  flamed  at  this  wanton  attack, 
I  forgot  myself,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  replied  in  French,  *  no,  sir,  I  will 
not'  The  populace,  thundentruck  to  see  their  *  Bon  Dieu '  thus  insulted, 
find  with  enthusiasm,  broke  their  ranks,  and  were  pressing  toward  me, 
with  violent  imprecations.  A  German  gentleman,  an  acquaintance,  and 
then  at  my  side,  exclaimed,  '  for  Gk>d's  sake,  drop  in  an  instant'  Alarmed 
at  my  critical  sitnatioo,  I  reluctantly  settled  my  knees  into  a  mud-hole. 
Every  one  within  my  hearing  who  were  respectable,  Catholics  and  Protes* 
tants,  condemned  the  rash  and  inexcusable  conduct  of  the  priest 

My  keenest  sensibilities  were  outraged,  and  I  vowed  vengeance  upon  tho 
audacious  priest  The  next  afternoon,  I  set  off,  armed  with  a  good  hickory^ 
to  trace  out  his  residence,  and  to  effect  my  determination.  I  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  the  offense  had  been  committed,  entered  the  hut  of  a  pea- 
sant, and  inquired  the  name  of  the  priest  who,  the  day  before,  had  passed 
with  the  '  Bon  Dieu.'  He  replied,  *  Ma  foi,  oui,  ce  Monsieur  Barage  * — yes^ 
faith,  it  is  M.  Barage.    He  pointed  to  the  steeple  of  the  church  where  Ka 
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oSciatod,  near  the  suborbs  of  the  city.  I  soon  found  bis  boose,  and  polled 
a  bell -rope.  A  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman,  tbe  housekeeper,  soon 
a))peared.  Contrary  to  her  interdiction,  I  sprung  into  the  oonrt-yard,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  bonse,  a^  made  my  way  to  his  library.  The 
pri(*»t  soon  appeared,  demanded  my  bnsiness,  exclaiming  *  that  I  was  a  mur- 
dert*r  or  robber,*  and  ordered  me  to  quit  bis  house.  I  sprung  to  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  placing  tbe  key  in  my  pocket,  approached  him  in  a  hosdlo 
attitude.  I  compelled  him  to  admit  that  bo  recognised  my  features.  I 
then  poured  forth  my  detestation  of  him,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Freneh 
cleigy.  I  told  him  I  was  a  natire  of  North  America,  the  ally  of  Frsnoe ; 
that  I  was  under  the  protection  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  would  not  leare  him 
until  I  had  received  adequate  remuneration  for  the  unprovoked  insult  I  had 
received.  In  a  word,  I  insisted  on  his  apologiaing  to  me,  in  the  same  pos- 
ture in  which  I  had  been  placed.  In  taking  ray  leave,  I  assured  him  I 
should  proceed  with  the  American  consul,  and  enter  my  formal  complaint 
a^ainat  him  to  tbe  bishop.  This  threat  alarmed  him,  and  he  fervently 
urged  my  forbearance.  I  went,  however,  immediately  to  our  consul,  G6L 
Wit  Hams,  and  communicated  to  him  these  inddenfes.  He  apprised  me  o 
the  extreme  danger  I  shduld  be  subjected  to  from  the  hostility  of  the 
priests,  and  admonished  me,  as  tbe  safest  course,  to  prosecute  the  affair  no 
further.  By  his  advice,  and  that  of  Tom  Paine,  I  changed  my  lodgings, 
and  for  two  or  three  weeks  avoided  the  streets.  No  further  unpleasant 
consequence  resulted  from  this  occurrence.*' 

While  at  Nantes,  Watson  became  acquainted  with  an  American,  one  of 
those  intrepid  ad  venturers  of  which  our  country  has  been  so  proliBe.  His 
history,  if  it  could  be  fully  given,  would  be  a  volume  of  rare  attractiveness^ 
Thb  personage  was  Louis  Littlepage,  a  native  of  Hanover  County,  Ya.  He 
went  to  Europe  in  1780,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Jay,  our  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Spain.  He  was  at  the  time  a  mere  youth,  but  made  every- 
where a  strong  impression,  from  his  extraordinary  genius  and  acquirements, 
and  from  his  noble,  commanding  figure,  set  off  by  dark  sparkling  eyes  and 
a  striking  physiognomy.  He  eventually  left  tbe  service  of  Mr.  Jay,  and 
acted  as  volunteer  aid  to  the  Duke  de  Ciellon  at  the  siege  of  Minorca.  He 
was  blown  up  with  a  floating  battery  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar,  but  was 
saved.  Throughout  tbe  siege  ho  was  conspicuous.  Later,  he  was  on  the 
flag*sbip  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  hotly-contested 
baUle,  deliberately  sketched  the  positions  of  the  vessels  of  the  respective 
fleets.  This  sketch,  which  was  a  msitterly  view  of  the  action,  he  subse- 
quently showed  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  he  was  greeted  with  great 
honor  at  the  Spanish  Court  He  eventually  found  his  way  to  Poland,  and 
became  in  effect  prime  minister  to  the  king.  On  being  sent  as  the  Polish 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  evinced  signal  ability,  and  won  tbe  friend- 
ship of  the  Empress  Catharine.  When  Poland  fell,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  died  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.  A  severe  controversy  arose  be* 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Jay,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  refund  money 
loaned  him  by  that  eminent  patriot,  and  he  attacked  Mr.  Jay  in  a  pamphles 
that  evinced  alike  tbe  genius  and  the  bitterness  of  a  Junius. 

In  the  fall  of  1781,  Watson  made  the  tour  of  Northern  France  and  the 
Netherlands.    On  his  return,  he  dined  and  passed  an  eveuin^  with  Fiankhn 
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in  Paris.  Hn  long  and  familiar  intercoarse  with  the  moet  refined  people 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe,  had  given  him  an  ease  of  manner  that 
was  heightened  by  a  natural  grace.  His  venerable  locks,  hanging  in  masses 
over  his  shoulders,  and  his  dignified  presence,  while  it  excited  reverence, 
were  united  to  such  kindly  fajicinating  mjinners,  as  to  make  all  within  his 
circle  feel  at  home.  He  asked  Watson  if  he  was  aware  that  he  was  a  mu- 
acian,  and  then  conducted  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment  to 
show  him  the  harmonica,  a  musical  instniment  he  had  invented,  composed 
of  round  glasses  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  when  played  upon  to  give 
forth  sounds  of  reOiarkable  sweetness.  He  performed  some  Scotch  airs  for 
the  amusement  of  his  guest,  with  considerable  skill. 

Among  the  topics  of  the  conversation  of  the  evening,  was  the  great  and 
absorbing  subject  of  the  union  of  the  French  and  American  forces  against 
Comwallis.  From  their  latest  information,  matters  appeared  in  a  very  crif- 
ical  condition,  and  it  was  found  that  the  British  fleet  might  succeed  in 
landing  an  army  in  Virginia,  and  defeat  and  ruin  the  plans  of  Washington. 
Even  Franklin's  philosophy  and  self-possession  seemed  sorely  tried  as  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  fear  successively  affected  his  mind ;  yet  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  genius  of  Washington  would  triumph  over  all  obstacles. 
Watson  left  deeply  depressed  by  fears  of  the  result  to  his  suffering  country. 
A  messenger  from  Franklin  the  next  morning  aroused  him  by  a  thundering 
rap  at  his  door.  He  handed  him  H  circular,  which  filled  him  with  unspeak* 
able  thankfulness,  for  it  contained  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis.  In  company  with  many  French  and  American  gentlemen,  he 
called  upon  Franklin,  to  cong^tulate  him  upon  this  great  event  He  found 
him  in  an  ecstasy  of  Joy :  "There  is,"  observed  Franklin,  **no  parallel  in 
history  of  two  entire  armies  being  captured  from  the  same  enemy  in  any 
one  witT."  The  whole  population  of  Paris  was  wild  with  delight.  And 
not  only  Paris^  but  all  the  cities  of  France  were  illuminated  by  their  re- 
joicing citizens. 

Mr.  Watson's  mercantile  enterprise  was  for  a  time  highly  prosperous,  and 
his  purse  was  freely  opened  to  the  aid  of  friends  at  home,  and  to  the  relief 
of  his  countrymen  imprisoned  in  England,  several  of  whom,  through  him, 
affected  their  escape. 

As  negotiations  were  now  in  progress  in  Paris  for  terminating  the  war, 
Watson  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit  England,  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
Packets  having  been  started  between  Dover  and  Calais,  to  facilitate  nego* 
tiations,  he  thought  be  would  be  enabled  to  cross  by  their  means.  Doctor 
Franklin  suggested,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  danger  for  him,  a  known  rebel,  to  visit  an  enemy's  country.  He  how- 
ever gave  in  to  Watson's  persuasions,  prepared  a  passport  for  him,,  and  let- 
ters to  several  distinguished  political  and  scientific  characters. 

Landing  on  British  soil,  Watson  felt  under  some  apprehension ;  yet  be 
could  not  but  exult  at  the  thought  of  how  finely  his  countrymen  had 
avenged  themselves  for  their  wrongs,  by  many  glorious  victories,  and  by 
crippling  England's  commerce  even  to  her  very  shores. 

The  first  person  he  called  upon,  in  London,  was  the  Duke  of  Manches* 
ter,  whose  elegant  person  and  dignified  manners  marked  the  high-bred 
noU«BMn.    From  his  lips,  Watson  first  learned  that  the  British  government 
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bad  eoncladed  to  acknowledge  the  independenoe  of  the  Colonies.  A  lettai 
from  Fraokltn  introduced  Watson  to  the  celebrated  philoaopher  and  divine^ 
Dr.  Price.  Thia  genUeman  waa  a  zealoua  advocate  of  civil  liberty.  He 
waa  highly  eateemed  in  the  United  States  for  hia  very  able  writing  in  be- 
half of  the  American  canse.  These  were  published  early  in  the  war,  and 
had  a  wonderful  influence  in  England.  A  friend,  in  presence  of  Watson, 
delicately  complimented  him  on  hU  great  repatation  as  a  man  of  leamioj^ 
and  on  the  immense  benefit  he  had  been  to  our  country  by  his  publications. 
His  reply  showed  the  wise  man :  "  However  I  may  be  eateemed  among 
men,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  I  know  nothing." 

Watson  concluded  to  remain  in  England  until  December,  at  which  time 
the  king  waa  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
opening  of  parliament  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  himself  in  traveling 
through  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  country.  When  in  Bir- 
mingham, he  was  amused  at  thia  aentence  in  the  pnyer  of  the  clergyman : 
"0  Lord!  turn  the  hearts  of  our  rebellious  subjects  in  America."  He 
says,  however,  that  during  his  progress  through  England,  he  waa  astonished 
at  finding  that  the  people  in  some  localities  appeared  generally  to  sympa- 
thixe  with  the  Americana  in  their  atruggle  for  libert}^  and  advocated  their 
cause  with  moat  cogent  and  strenuous  arguments  He  spent  one  evening^ 
with  a  party  of  English  gentlemen,  and  so  strong  was  the  interest  mani- 
fested,  that  it  made  him  feel  as  if  he  ware  back  among  his  rebel  friends  in 
America.  In  other  localities^  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  ware  invete- 
rately  hostile. 

On  one  occasion,  passing  by  an  English  farm-house,  he  was  induced  to 
enter  by  the  lively  sounds  of  a  violin.  He  found  a  collection  of  countiy 
folks,  lada  and  lassies^  in  the  midat  of  a  dancing  frolic*  Aside  from  their 
dialect^  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  among  his  own  country  peo- 
pie,  yet  he  says  that  one  Yankee  had  more  mother- wit  than  half  of  them 
combined.  The  common  people  showed  great  ignorance  in  regard  to  Amer^ 
ica  and  Americans.  Many  of  them  thought  we  were  a  nation  of  Indiansi 
negroes,  and  mixed  blood.  He  overheard  this  conversation  while  in  a 
stage-coach  near  Londoo,  between  two  genteelly -dressed  ladies.  One  said 
to  the  other :  "  I  have  seen  a  wonderful  sight — a  little  girl  bom  in  a  place 
called  Boston,  in  North  America,  and  what  is  very  astonishing,  but  I  pledge 
you  my  word  it  is  true,  she  speaks  English  as  well  as  any  child  in  Englaxid, 
and  beside  she  is  perfectly  w&ilte.'*  '*  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  the  other, 
in  tones  of  genuine  surprise.  , 

Watson  had  returned  to  London  on  the  eventful  5th  of  December,  178^ 
the  day  on  which  the  king  was  to  announce  to  parliament  the  indapendimoe 
of  America.  .Early  in  the  morning  the  Earl  of  Ferrem  led  him  into  the 
House  of  LordSi  and  at  the  entrance  whispered  to  him — **  Get  as  near  the 
throne  aa  you  can — fear  nothing."  He  elbowed  his  way  in  until  he  waa 
exactly  in  front  of  it.  The  lords  were  standing  around  in  groups,  among 
whom,  and  close  by  him,  was  the  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Howe.  The 
diatinguished  American  painters^  Copley  and  West,  were  there^  acoompa- 
nied  by  some  American  ladies.  A  few  dejected  American  tories^  too^  wera 
to  be  seen  in  the  crowd.  The  day  was  foggy  and  lowering^  and  thia,  with 
the  dark  tepestry  of  the  walla,  gave  a  gloomy  air  to  all  within.    AiWr  ^ 
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delay  of  two  hoan,  loud  dischargee  of  artillery  told  them  the  king  WM 
approachiDg.  Attirod  in  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  insignia  of  mon* 
archy,  he  came  in  a  small  side  door,  and  gracefully  placed  himself  in  the 
chair  of  state.  The  House  of  Commons  having  been  notified,  soon  en- 
tared.  When  all  was  still,  the  king,  much  agitated,  toOk  his  speech,  writ- 
ten oz  a  scroll,  from  his  pocket,  and  commenced  reading  it.  Being  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  Watson  watched  with  interest  every  tone  of  his  voice 
end  every  emotion  of  his  countenance.  As  the  king  proceeded,  Watson 
felt  every  nerve  quiver  and  thrill  with  lofly  patriotic  emotion.  Having  ut- 
tered a  few  introductory  sentences,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

'*  I  left  no  time  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  to  prohibit  the  further  pro- 
•ecution  of  offensive  war  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  Adopt- 
ing, as  my  inclination  will  always  lead  me  to  do,  with  decision  and  effect, 
whatever  I  collect  to  be  the  sense  of  my  parliament  and  my  people,  I  have 
pointed  all  my  views  and  measures,  in  Surope,  as  in  North  America,  to  an 
entire  and  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  colonies.  Finding  it  indispensa- 
ble to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  full 
length  of  the  powers  vested  in  me,  and  offer  to  declare  them — "  Here  he 
paused,  and  was  in  evident  agitation ;  either  embarrassed  in  reading  his 
speech,  hy  the  darkness  of  the  room,  or  affected  by  a  very  hatubal  exo- 
noH.  In  a  moment  he  resntned : — "  And  offer  to  declare  them  fbke  and 
nrvBPBNDBNT  Statss.  In  thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown 
of  these  kingdoms,  I  have  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  my  i>eople.  I  make  it  my  humble  and  ardenl 
pnyer  to  Almighty  Qod,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  which 
night  result  from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  that  Amer- 
ica may  he  free  from  the  calamities  which  have  formerly  proved,  in  the 
mother  country,  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitn- 
tional  liberty.  Religion,  language,  interests,  and  affection  may,  and  I  hope 
will,  yet  prove  a  bond  of  permanent  union  between  the  two  countries." 

*'It  is  remarked,  that  George  III  is  celebrated  for  reading  his  speechee 
in  a  distinct,  free,  and  impressive  manner.  On  this  occasion  he  was  evi- 
dently embarrassed ;  he  hesitated,  choked,  and  executed  the  painful  duties 
required  of  him,  with  an  ill  grace  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  I  cannot 
adequately  portray  my  sensations,  in  the  progress  of  this  address ;  every 
artery  beat  high,  and  swelled  with  my  pboud  Ambbioan  blood.  In  leav- 
ing the  house,  I  jostled  Copley  and  West,  who,  I  thought,  were  enjoying 
tho  rich  political  repast  of  the  day,  and  noticing  the  anguish  and  despair 
depicted  on  the  long  visages  of  our  American  tories." 

A  few  days  before  Copley  had  painted  a  splendid  portrait  of  Watson. 
In  the  background  was  a  view  of  a  ship  conveying  to  America  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  recognition  of  her  independence,  with  the  star-spangled 
imnner,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  rising  sun,  streaming  proudly  fiom 
aloft  It  was  all  finished  excepting  the  flag.  As  his  gallery  wss  continu- 
ally visited,  by  the  royal  family  and  tlie  nobility,  the  artist  deferred  painting 
it  until  a  more  proper  season.  After  listing  to  the  king's  speech,  Watson 
accompanied  Copley  to  his  house  to  dine.  Soon  as  they  had  entered,  he 
took  him  into  his  studio,  <*and  then,''  says  Watson,  *' with  a  bold  band,  a 
master's  touch,  and  I  believe  an  American  hearty  he  attached  to  the  ship  tiie 
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•tan  and  atripes.  This  I  believe  was  the  first  American  flag  ever  hoisted  n 
eld  England." 

On  his  return  to  France,  Watson  showed  Franklin  an  English  paper  with 
a  full  account  of  his  death  and  burial.  The  Doctor  was  exceedingly  amused 
and  told  Watson  th'St  it  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been  buried  alire  by 
the  London  newspapers.  Watson  saw  Franklin  for  the  last  time,  in  1786*  Ua 
was  then  eighty  years  of  age.  "On  my  first  entering  the  room,"  Mr.  Watson 
aay%  "  he  obseryed  that  all  hia  old  friends  were  dead,  and  he  found  himself 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation,  and  added  the  remark,  alike  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  and  the  philoeopher,  '  he  was  in  their  way,  and  it  was 
time  he  was  off  the  stage.'  Yet  he  delighted  a  circle  of  young  people  (for 
he  was  a  most  instructive  companion  to  youth  in  his  old  age),  the  whole 
evening,  with  pleasant  anecdote  and  interesting  stories.  His  voiee  was  very 
■onorous  and  clear,  but  at  the  same  time  hollow  and  peculiar." 

In  August  1784,  Watson  embarked  in  the  ship  George  Washington  on  his 
return  to  America,  having  been  absent  five  years.  The  master,  Captain 
Smith,  Watson  had  known  in  his  boyhood.  He  was  an  intelligent^  sensible 
man,  yet  from  an  anecdote  Watson  relates  it  seems  not  devoid  of  that  sin- 
gular superstition  so  common  to  seamen. 

He  noticed  that  the  cook  was  accustomed  to  carry  the  egg  shells  to  deckt 
and  scrupulously  break  them  into  little  bitr.  before  he  cast  them  oTerboanL 
Watson  made  up  his  mind  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  singular  super- 
stition, so  one  time  watching  his  opportunity,  he  caught  up  the  bowl  with 
the  shells,  and  emptied  them  into  the  sea  unbroken.  Th3  cook  started 
afl«r  and  brought  along  the  captain  who  in  a  towering  passion,  fell  to  abasing 
Watson  for  his  temerity.  He  swore  that  he  had  l«en  to  sea  forty  years,  and 
never  had  known  egg  shells  thrown  whole  into  the  sea,  but  that  old  bitch* 
Mother  Carey,  got  into  them  and  raised  a  gale  of  wind.  To  reason  with  him 
Watson  knew  was  idle,  and  to  ridicule  such  folly  dangerous.  A  night  or  so 
after,  he  was  summoned  to  the  deck  by  unusual  voices  and  the  pitching  of 
the  vessel,  where  he  found  a  tremendous  hurricane  coming  on  ;  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  shot  across  the  sky;  the  ocean  began  to  swell  in  angry  waves 
and  the  wind  to  whistle  through  the  rigging  mth  wild,  appalling  sounds. 
The  captain,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  exclaimed,  '*  There !  did'nt  I 
tell  you  so !"  Thanks  to  a  tight  ship  and  a  skill rul  commander,  the  ship 
rode  out  the  gale,  though  the  event  doubtless  tended  to  confirm  the  opin- 
ion of  the  skipper  and  his  crew  in  the  peril  of  throwing  Overboard  unbroken 
e^  shells. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  cry  of  "  Land  "  rang  through  the  ship,  and  in 
a  few  hours  she  was  plowing  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  Narraganset 
Bay.  Viewing  the  landscape  with  a  comparatively  foreign  eye,  the  sky  was 
to  him  more  clear  and  blue,  the  stars  more  bright  and  numerons,  the  fields 
of  corn  more  broad  and  the  forests  more  expanded,  than  in  the  Old  World 
he  had  left  behind.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Watbon  was  put  ashore  and 
entered  the  spacious  yard  of  a  respecK^ble  farm-house.  As  be  knocked  at 
the  door,  the  old,  familiar  invitation,  '*Walk  in,"  pleasantly  greeted  h'J 
bis  ear.  A  momentary  flash,  as  he  obeyed  the  invitation,  revealed  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  distended  cheeks,  blowing  up  a  light  with  a  coaL 
The  flame  lit  the  candle,  then,  turning  to  look  at  his  guest,  he  exclaimed^ 
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"  Sit  down,  sit  down,  my  friecd-— where  from  ?" 

**LoDdoD,"  was  the  replj;  "and  I  wish  a  horse  to  proceud  to  Prov- 
idence.'* 

"It  is  too  late,"  he  re^[)onded ;  "to-night  yon  are  welcome  to  a  bed 
with  ns.» 

Watson  accepted  this  kind  offer,  and  joined  the  hospitable  former  in  a 
pipe  by  his  fireside.  The  latter,  in  the  meantime,  poured  forth  a  continual 
stream  of  questions,  in  which  his  good  wife,  who  had  retired  to  a  bed  in 
the  corner,  soon  united.  The  old  lady  regretted,  as  hospitable  old  ladies 
are  ever  apt  to  on  such  occasions,  that  she  could  not  get  him  a  warm  sup- 
per; but  baked  apples,  cool  milk,  rye  and  Indian  bread  were  furnished  in 
ample  quantities,  and  their  delicious  taste  reminded  him  of  old  times.  Qo 
retired  for  the  night  in  the  .best  room,  a  spacious  apartment  with  everything 
"  neat  as  wax."  As  his  form  pressed  upon  a  most  comfortable  bed,  he 
oould  but  mentally  ejaculate,  "  These  are  the  blessings  of  an  independent 
American  farmer  H' 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  the  whole  of  the  family  were  up  and  stir- 
ring around  dischaiging  their  respective  duties.  Watson  arose,  also,  and 
I  threw  aside  the  paper  curtains.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful,  well-cultivated 
farm,  a  barn-yard  with  noble  cows,  which  the  boys  and  women  were  busy 
milking,  excited  most  pleasurable  feelings.  Soon  entering  the  yard,  Wat- 
son grasped  his  generous  host  by  the  hand,  and  began  to  tell  him  how 
much  he  was  gratified  by  his  surroundings. 

"  0  yes ;  I  have  a  fine  farm,  well  stocked,  and  owe  nothing— but  these 
horrible  taxes  are  devouring  a  poor  farmer." 

••  Pray,  sir,"  inquired  Watson,  **  how  much  taxes  do  you  pay  in  a  year  T" 

"  About  thirty  dollars ;  and  before  the  war  they  did  not  exceed  three 
dollars." 

*'  Is  it  possible  so  small  a  burden  can  give  so  much  uneasiness.  You  are 
DOW,  for  thirty  dollars  annually,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of. liberty 
and  independence.  Tou  know  not  how  to  prize  the  great  privilege.  Can 
you  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  common  language  during  the  Revolution, '  I 
will  sacrifice  half  my  property  to  secure  the  rest'  I  wish,  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  every  farmer  in  the  nation  to  have  passed  over  the  ground  I  have 
traversed  the  last  five  years  in  Europe,  and  witnessed  the  suffering  and  op- 
pression I  have  seen  among  the  farmers  there, ^governed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  even  in  England,  overwhelmed  by  taxes,  tithes,  and  rents. 
They  would  kiss  the  soil  of  America,  and  call  it  blessed,  and  raise  their 
hearts  in  pious  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good." 

This  lesson  did  the  farmer  much  good,  and  eased  his  mind.  Watson 
wished  he  could  have  uttered  it  in  the  presence  of  every  discontented  citi- 
zen of  the  republic.  The  same  cry  is  heard  too  often  in  our  day,  from 
multitudes  who  possess  everything  to  make  them  happy ;  but  who,  instead, 
appear  to  study  how  the  most  effectually  to  make  themselves  miserable. 

We  have  somewhat  departed  from  our  text  in  presenting  these  few  inci- 
dents of  Watson  in  his  home  land.  We  will  take  another  and  a  last  step 
in  the  same  direction,  by  giving  his  account  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Mt  Ver- 
non, the  home  of  Washington. 

"  I  had  feasted  my  imagination  for  several  days  on  the  near  pro^ct  of  a 
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▼idt  Mt  Vernon,  the  leat  of  Wathington.  No  pilgrim  over  appioochad 
Mecca  with  a  deeper  enthusitMn.  I  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of 
Janoary  23,  1785.  I  waa  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Green,  with 
another  from  Col.  Fitagerald,  one  of  the  former  aide  of  Waahinglon,  and 
also  bo  ska  from  Granville  Sharp.  Although  aaaored  that  theae  credentiak 
would  aecura  me  a  respectful  reception,  I  trembled  with  awe  aa  I  came  into 
the  preaence  of  thia  great  man.  I  found  him  at  the  table  with  Mra.  Waah- 
ington  and  hia  private  famil  j,  and  waa  received  in  the  nativo  dignitj  and 
with  that  urbanity  ao  peculiarly  combined  in  the  character  of  a  aordier  and 
eminent  private  gentleman.  He  aoon  pot  me  at  eaae^  by  unbending  in  a 
free  and  affable  converMtion. 

The  eautiona  reserve,  which  wisdom  and  policy  dictated,  while  engaged 
In  rearing  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  independence,  waa  evidently  the  result 
of  consummate  prudence,  and  not  characteristic  of  hia  natura.  Although  I 
had  frequently  seen  him  in  the  pn^ress  of  the  Bevdotion,  and  had  comas- 
ponded  with  him  from  France  in  1781-'82,  tbb  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  had  contemplated  him  in  hia  private  relatione.  I  observed  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  smile,  which  seemed  to  illuminate  hia  eye ;  hia  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  intelligence,  while  it  commanded  confidence  and  re- 
spect. I'he  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Alexandria,  left  in 
the  evening,  and  I  remained  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  aooiety  of  Wash* 
ingion,  for  two  of  the  richest  days  of  my  life.  I  saw  him  rsaping  the  in- 
ward of  his  beloved  retirement  He  was  at  the  matured  age  of  fifty- threa 
Alesander  and  C«sar  both  died  before  they  reached  that  period  of  lire,  and 
both  had  immortalized  their  namea.  How  much  atronger  and  nobler  the 
elaims  of  Washington  to  immortality  1  In  the  impulaea  of  mad  and  selfish 
ambition,  they  acquired  fame  by  wading  to  the  conqueat  of  the  world  through 
seaa  of  blood.  Waahington,  on  the  contrary,  was  parsimonious  of  the  blood 
of  hia  countrymen,  and  atood  forth,  the  pure  and  virtuoua  champion  of  their 
righta,  and  formed  for  them  (not  himaelO  a  mighty  empire. 

To  have  communed  with  auch  a  man  in  the  boaom  of  his  liunily,  I  ahall 
alwaya  regard  aa  one  of  the  highest  privileges,  and  one  of  the  moat  cher- 
iahed  incidenta  of  my  life.  I  found  him  kind  and  benignant  in  the  do- 
meaUc  drole,  revered  and  beloved  by  all  around  him;  agreeably  aocial, 
without  oaten tation ;  delighting  in  anecdote  and  adventure,  without  asaump- 
tion ;  hia  domestic  arrangementa  harmonioua  and  systematic  His  servanta 
seemed  to  watch  hia  eye,  and  to  anticipate  bis  every  wi«h ;  hence  a  look 
was  equivalent  to  a  command.  His  servant^  Billy,  the  faithful  companion 
'  of  hia  military  career,  waa  alwaya  at  his  aide.  Smiling  content  beamed  on 
every  countenance  in  hia  preaence. 

He  modestly  waived  all  allusions  to  the  events  in  which  ho  had  acted  so 
glorious  and  conspicuous  a  part  Much  of  bis  con  venation  had  reference 
to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  by  canals  and  locks,  at 
the  Seneca,  the  Great  and  Little  Falls.  His  mind  a{^>eared  to  be  deeply 
absorbed  by  that  obfecti  then  in  earnest  contemplation. 

The  first  evening  I  spent  under  the  wing  of  his  hospitality,  we  set  a  full 
hour  at  table  by  ourselves,  without  the  least  interruption,  after  the  family 
had  retired.  I  was  extremely  oppressed  by  a  severe  cold  and  excessive 
•oughiug;  contracted  by  the  exposure  of  a  hanh  i^nter  Journey.    He 
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pressed  me  to  use  some  remedies,  but  I  declined  doing  so.  As  nsaal,  after 
retiring,  mj  coughing  increased.  When  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  door 
of  my  room  was  gently  opened,  and,  on  drawing  my  bed-curtains,  I  beheld 
Washington  himself  standing  at  my  bedside,  with,  a  bowl  of  hot  tea  in  his 
hand.  I  was  mortified  and  distressed  beyond  expression.  This  little  in* 
cident,  occurring  in  common  life  with  an  ordinary  man,  would  not  have 
*)eea  noticed ;  but  as  a  trait  of  the  benevolence  and  private  virtue  of  Wash* 
ington,  deserves  to  be  recorded.'' 

AMSRIOANS  IN  BUSSIA« 

Americans  are  rather  favorites  in  Russia,  and  our  people  sympathise  with 
the  progressive  spirit  that  marks  the  present  history  of  the  Russians,  for 
nothing  gives  Jonathan  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  folks  '*  go  ahead."  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  once  said,  to  an  American  minister  at  his  court.  "Amer- 
ica and  Russia  are  the  only  two  genuine  governments  among  civilized  na- 
tions—yours is  a  genuine  republic,  and  mine  a  genuine  monarchy ,  the  rest 
are  niongrelsJ'  Both  governments  appear  to  be  progressing  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  got  out  of  leading  strings  and  manage  for  ourselves; 
while,  in  Russia,  the  emperor  holding  all  power,  with  a  true  paternal  care, 
seems  to  be  trying  to  bring  the  people  up  to  a  point  where  they  can  like- 
wise in  time  go  alone. 

Some  twelve  years  since,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  Mr.  J.  S.  Maxwell,  of  New  Tork,  visited  Russia,  and  in  his 
published  travels  gives  an  amusing  account  of  our  enterprising  countrymen 
in  that  distant  land.  He  had  been  out  to  visit  the  Imperial  Farming  Insti- 
tution, which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  baring  visited 
it»  thus  continues : 

**  One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  attending  our  visit  to  this  institu- 
iion,  was  to  find  there  an  American,  who  had  but  lately  arrived  in  the 
country.  He  spoke  nothing  but  English,  and  oould  hold  no  communication 
whatever  with  those  around  him,  except  through  the  medium  of  signs  and 
gestures.  JBe  was  a  tall  thin  man,  with  a  thoughtful  countenance.  He 
had  brought  with  him  a  number  of  improved  instruments  of  agriculture, 
such  as  never  were  seen  before  in  Russia.  He  displayed  in  a  practical  light 
the  advantages  of  these  Yankee  contrivances.  He  found  the  pupils  of  the 
farming  institution  reaping  wheat  with  the  old-fashioned  sickle,  mowing 
with  a  short  scythe  attached  to  a  ten-foot  pole,  and  plowing  in  every  way 
but  the  right  one.  He  perfectly  astonished  the  natives  with  his  long 
straight  furrows,  his  clean-cut  sward,  and  his  gigantic  strides  with  the  mys- 
terious cradle.  One  blustering  day,  he  saw  the  scholars  cleaning  grain,  by 
throwing  it  up  in  the  wind,  which  carried  off  the  dust  and  chaff,  while  the 
grain  fell  to  the  ground.  Our  countryman  did  not  like  this  antiquated  pro- 
cess, and  constructed  a  winnowing  mill,  out  of  such  materials,  and  with 
such  tools  as  happened  to  be  at  hand.  It  worked  beautifully,  and  the 
maker  was  regarded  by  the  young  barbarians  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. This  very  useful  and  estimable  person  afterward  had  an  interview 
with  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  presides  over  this  institution,  and  it 
was  rumored  that  he  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  a  professorship  in  the  col- 
lege of  husbandry.     He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  in  the  country,  and 
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wtf  rewarded  for  his  eerrices  by  being  elected  an  honorary  member  of  tba 
Imperial  Society  for  the  Improvemout  of  Agriculture. 

The  foundry  of  Alexandroffsky,  near  the  gates  of  SL  Petersbaig,  is  now 
in  the  poeseesion  and  under  the  control  of  American  mechanics,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  Some  account  of  the  settlement  and  sncoess  of 
the  Americans  at  Alexandroffiiky  may  be  interesting.  Some  time  in  ISIflt 
the  Bmperor  Kicholas  assembled  his  councillors,  and  requested  their  o|iin« 
ions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  railway  from  St  Petereburg  to  Moscow.  It 
was  opposed  by  all,  except  Count  Kleinmichel,  the  minister  of  ways  and 
communications.  The  emperor,  however,  had  determined  to  make  the 
road  before  he  asked  advice.  He  surmised  that  the  council  merely  op- 
posed his  views,  that  he  might  be  gratified  with  the  apparent  illibetality  ot 
his  ministeiB,  and  thus  be  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  own  merit  and  his 
own  powor,  as  t£e  sole  benefactor  of  his  country. 

After  due  consideration,  it  was  concluded  that  railroads,  as  they  are  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  were  the  best  adapted  for  the  empire,  and 
George  W.  Whistler,  an  American  gentleman  of  distinguished  ability  in  his 
profession,  was  invited  to  visit  Russia,  and  superintend  the  making  of  the 
proposed  road.  A  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Th{^  diffi- 
culties, which  would  have  discouraged  most  men  in  such  a  country  and 
among  such  a  people  at  the  outset  of  such  an  undertaking,  vanished  before 
his  unequaled  industry,  knowledge  and  tact  Intrigue  and  envy  fell  before 
his  consistency  and  firmness,  and  the  imperial  favor  and  the  public  appro- 
bation have  rewarded  the  merits  and  worth  of  a  citisen  whose  conduct  and 
character  are  worthy  the  republic  After  certain  preliminaries  had  been 
arranged,  the  contracts  for  the  making  of  the  locomotives,  cars,  wagons  and 
carts,  were  offered,  and  parties  from  England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland 
(Germany,  and  the  United  States,  sent  in  their  proposals  to  the  department 
of  ways  and  communications.  Among  these  was  one  from  a  party  of  young 
mechanics,  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Eastwick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ants,  of  Baltimore.  They  had  been  informed  by  some  of  the  Russian  agents 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  would  bo  for  their  iutereBt  to  visit  St  Petersbuig 
and  endeavor  to  get  the  contract  They  had  no  capital  to  invest  in  any  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind,  nor  could  they  boast  of  any  influence  at  court  They 
nevertheless  repaired  to  the  capital,  and  with  little  prospect  of  success  in 
the  race  with  those  of  superior  credit  or  pretension,  they  sent  in  their  pro- 
posals. When  it  is  known  that  these  proposals  were  accepted,  and  that  tooi 
when  other  parties  had  offered  to  contract  at  a  much  lower  rate — ^the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  in  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  American  mechanics, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  It  also  shows  that  the  government  had  a  perfect 
knowledge,  through  their  foreign  agents,  of  the  capability  and  character  of 
the  men  they  wished  to  employ.  Money  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
influence  at  court  was  of  no  importance,  and  all  those  who  had  built  their 
hopes  on  these  considerations^  were  thrown  aside  for  otheis,  who  were 
known  at  home  to  be  late  and  early  in  the  workshop,  and  to  possess  the 
necessary  intelligence,  energy,  and  perseverance. 

As  soon  as  it  was  reported  that  the  Americans  had  the  contract,  a  pro- 
longed growl  was  heard  in  the  English  quarter.  That  the  Kamtschatka 
steam  frigate  should  have  been  built  in  the  United  States ;  that  she  should 
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beat  anything  for  speed  or  beauty  in  the  north— that  she  should  be  the  fa- 
vorite sea-boat  of  the  eonperor,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  that  told  of  her  blow- 
ii^g  up,  or  going  down  with  all  on  board,  was  bad  enough  ;  but  that  these 
infernal  Yankees  should  be  insinuating  themselves  into  the  imperial  favor, 
in  defiance  of  all  precautions  to  the  contrary,  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 

The  Americans  had  the  contract,  and  from  the  moment  this  was  known, 
their  credit  was  unlimited  both  in  England  and  in  Russia.  Those  who  had 
po3sef»ion  of  the  works  at  Alexandro£fsky,  were  notified  to  leave  forthwith, 
and  the  Americans  immediately  moved  in  and  occupied  the  vast  buildings 
and  grounds,  covering  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  aeres,  and  belonging  to 
the  factory.  The  dwellings  occupied  by  the  late  superintendents  and  now 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  new  proprietors  wer<^  all  that  could  be  desired* 
Saloons,'  bath-rooms,  ceilings  in  fresco,  gardens,  summer-houses  and  duck 
ponds,  witnessed  the  taste  and  the  comfort  of  the  original  possessors.  The 
foundry  itself  contained  three  hundred  Russian  workmen,  and  a  quantity  of 
old  machinery  out  of  date  and  out  of  order.  All  these  wanted  renovating 
and  repairing.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatched  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  for  all  the  hew  and  approved  inventions.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
assistant  workmen  were  brought  from  the  latter  country.  But  many  of  these 
would  not  remain,  for  although  they  were  better  paid  than  they  would  be 
elsewhere,  they  could  not  support  the  ennui  attending  a  residence  where 
there  were  uo  public  meetings,  nor  discussions,  nor  newspapers,  nor  elec- 
tions, nor  lectures,  not  even  a  temperance  excitement  to  alleviate  the  pains 
of  exile. 

American  newspapers  are  seldom  seen  in  Russia.  The  <  Sun '  published 
in  New  York,  and  sold  for  one  cent  the  number,  was  delivered  to  a  sub- 
scriber in  St.  Petersburg  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  copy.  The  rates  of 
postage  are  very  high.  Before  the  subscriber  could  stop  the  aforesaid  jour- 
nal, a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  expended. 

As  the  Russians  were  incapable  of  doing  many  kinds  of  work,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  Sweden  for  assistance,  and  sixty  intelligent  mechanics 
were  brought  from  that  country.  The  foundry  was  enlarged,  all  was  soon 
in  movement,  and  three  thousand  artisans  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
two  hundred  locomotives  and  seven  thousand  cars,  in  one  of  the  best  and 
most  complete  establishments  in  the  world.  It  was  visited  by  the  minister 
and  princes,  and  all  were  delighted  with  the  experiment  and  the  improve- 
ment Other  contracts  for  the  making  of  engines  and  steamboats,  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  money,  were  offered  to  the  Americans.  When 
they  commenced  operations,  they  were  desirious  of  introducing  a  system 
of  police,  altogether  different  from  that  one  prevailing  at  Alexandroffsky. 
Their  humane  exertions  were  frustrated  by  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian laborers  of  all  notions  of  common  honesty  and  morality.  Some  of 
them  were  serfs  of  the  crown,  some  of  them  serfis  of  the  nobles,  and  soiAe 
free  peasants.  They  would  steal  whatever  they  could  conveniently  conceal, 
and  carried  off  in  their  clothing,  tools,  bits  of  brass,  copper,  or  whatever 
else  would  purcbabe  a  dram.  It  became  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  the  old  practice  of  having  soldiers  stationed  at  the  entrances,  and 
every  Russian  who  passed  out  was  regularly  searched.  Every  morning 
some  were  so  intoxicated  ns  to  be  unable  to  work ;  they  were  given  in 
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ehaige  to  a  police  officer,  bj  whom  they  were  stripped  and  flogged.  The 
emperor  Yuited  the  worke  at  Alexandroflbky,  not  long  since,  and  ezpresMd 
his  satisfaction  to  Messrs.  Eastwick,  Harrison  and  Winanta,  by  presenting 
each  of  them  with  a  diamond  ring.  He  also  passed  over  the  railway  as 
far  as  Golpemo  to  which  point  it  ia  finished,  and  returned  to  confer  upon 
the  distingaisbed  engineer  the  order  of  St  Anne,  and  to  express  his  grati- 
fication in  a  nkase.  In  1842,  the  most  Talnable  import  into  Russia  from 
the  United  States,  next  after  the  articles  of  cotton,  was  machinery.  This 
was  mostly  intended  for  the  foundry  of  Alexandroffiiky,  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  work  npon  the  nulroad.  The  steam  earth-excavatoni  and  steam  pile- 
drivers  were  considered  extraordinary  productions,  and  so  useful  did  they 
appear  that  directions  were  given  for  their  further  importation  and  their 
general  use  upon  the  various  public  works.  It  was  about  this  time  that  an 
American  dentist  arrived  from  Paris  to  inspect  the  imperial  masticators,  and 
so  successful  were  his  operations  that  he  was  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of 
St  Andrew.  Soon  after  Nicholas  sent* to  America  for  bridge  builders  and 
millwrights,  as  Peter  sent  to  fiollaod  for  blacksmiths  and  carpenters.  The 
report  of  this  exceeding  partiality  for  the  dtiiens  of  the  republic  soon  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  United  States,  and  during  the  ensuing  summer, 
almost  every  steamer  brought  in  some  enterprising  son  of  New  England. 
Patent  fire-arms,  contrivances  for  making  pins,  and  specimens  of  almost 
every  new  invention,  were  presented  to  the  patronage  of  the  autocrat  Let- 
ters were  addressed  to  his  imperial  majesty  from  individuals  residing  in  the 
far  west,  requesting  service  in  the  army  and  navy,  while  his  excellency  the 
American  minister  received  parcels  marked  *  this  side  up  with  care/  and 
oontaining  various  articles  which  he  was  directed  to  deliver  immediately  to 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  There  were  daguerreotype  views,  and 
there  were  models  of  bridges  and  floating  docks,  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  building  ships  and  steamboats.  One  person  was  ready  to  supply 
any  demand  for  excellent  clocks ;  another  sent  a  set  of  mtnenl  teeth  as  a 
sample  of  his  workmanship ;  another  sent  his  majesty  a  work  ou  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  spine ;  another  sent  to  each  of  the  imperial  family 
a  barrel  of  Nifiwtown  pippins,  and  some  member  of  the  temperance  soj:<»ty, 
an  awful  looking  picture  of  the  human  stomach  diseased  by  the  use  of 
brandy.  Never  was  there  such  a  prospect  of  the  tide  of  emigration  run* 
ning  eastward,  and  if  free  trade  had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  if  passport 
and  police  system  had  not  presented  such  barriers  to  circumfora  neons 
strangers,  if  the  emperor  had  not  published  a  ukase,  stating  that  no  presents 
whatever,  coming  from  unknown  individuals,  would  be  received  in  future 
by  the  imperial  family,  the  regeneration  of  the  empire,  might  have  been 
oompleteil  through  the  agency  of  speculating  Yankees." 

amBICAN  HATIONAL  (DOUBTEflT. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  acts  of  national  courtesy  on  record  was  the  res- 
toration by  our  government  to  England  of  one  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
where  she  became  so  hopelessly  shut  up  in  the  ice  as  to  compel  her  crew 
to  abandon  her  to  save  their  own  lives.     She  was  found  by  one  of  our 
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•^niAi^rs,  and  brought  to  America.  The  full  circumstances  we  annex  from 
8aigent*8  Arctic  Adventure. 

"In  the  month  of  September,  1855,  the  whaler  G-eorge  Heniy,  Captain 
Buddington,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  was  drifting  along,  beset  bj  the 
ice,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  when  one  morning  the  captain,  looking  through  his 
glass,  saw  a  large  ship  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant,  apparently 
working  her  way  toward  him.  Day  after  day,  while  helplessly  imprisoned 
in  the  pack,  he  watched  her  coming  nearer.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  mate, 
Mr.  Quul,  and  three  men  were  sent  out  to  find  out  what  she  was. 

After  a  hard  day's  journey  over  the  ice — jumping  from  piece  to  piece, 
and  pushing  themselves  along  on  isolated  cakes — they  were  near  enough  to 
see  that  she  was  lying  on  her  larboard  side  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ice. 
They  shouted  lustily,  as  soon  as  they  got  within  hailing  distance  ;  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  For  one  moment^  as  the  men 
came  alongside,  they  faltered,  with  a  superstitious  feeling,  and  hesitated  to 
go  on  board.  A  moment  after,  they  had  climbed  over  the  broken  ice,  and 
stood  on  deck.  Everything  was  stowed  away  in  order — spars  hauled  up 
and  lashed  to  one  side,  boats  piled  together,  hatches  calked  down.  Over 
the  helm,  in  letters  of  brass,  was  inscribed  the  motto,  *  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.'  But  there  was  no  man  on  board  to  heed  the 
warning. 

The  whalemen  broke  open  the  companion-way,  and  descended  into  the 
cabin.  AH  was  silence  and  darkness.  Groping  their  way  to  the  table, 
they  found  matches  and  candles,  aud  struck  a  light.  There  were  decan- 
ters and  glasses  on  the  table,  chairs  and  lounges  standing  around,  books 
scattered  about— everything  just  as  it  had  been  last  used.  Looking  curi- 
ously from  one  thing  to  another,  wondering  what  this  ship  might  be,  at  last 
they  came  upon  the  log-book.  It  was  indorsed,  *  Bark  Resolute,  Ist  Sept, 
1853,  to  April,  1854.'  One  entry  was  as  follows,  'H.  M.  S.  Resolute,  17th 
January,  1854,  nine  ▲.  M. — Mustered  by  divisions.  People  taking  exercise 
on  deck.    Five  p.  M. — Mercury  frozen.' 

This  told  the  story.  It  was  Captain  Kellett's  ship,  the  Resolute,  which 
Had  broken  away  from  her  icy  prison,  and  had  Ihus  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  our  Yankee  whalemen. 

While  the  men  were  making  these  discoveries,  night  came  on,  and  a  gale 
arose.  So  hard  did  it  blow  that  they  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board, 
and  for  two  days  these  four  were  the  whole  crew  of  the  Resolute.  It  was 
not  till  19th  of  September  that  they  returned  to  their  own  ship,  and  made 
their  report 

All  these  ten  days,  since  Captain  Buddington  had  first  seen  her,  the  ves- 
sels had  been  nearing  each  other.  Ob  the  19th  he  boarded  her  himself,  and 
found  that  in  her  hold,  on  the  larboard  side,  was  a  good  deal  of  ice.  Her 
tanks  had  burst,  from  the  extreme  cold ;  and  she  was  full  of  water,  nearly 
to  her  lower  deck.  Everything  that  could  move  from  its  place  had  moved. 
Everything  between  decks  was  wet;  everything  that  would  mould  was 
mouldy.  'A  sort  of  perspiration '  had  settled  on  the  beams  and  ceilings. 
The  whalemen  made  a  fire  in  Kellett's  stovo,  and  soon  started  a  sort  of 
shower  from  the  vapor  with  which  it  filled  the  air.  The  Resolute  had, 
however,  four  fine  force  Dumps.  For  three  days  the  captain  andi  six.  men 
41 
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worked  fourteen  boon  a  day  on  on<f  of  these,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  find 
ing  that  they  freed  her  of  water — that  she  was  tight  ttilL  They  cut  away 
upoD  the  masses  of  ioe :  and  od  the  23d  of  September,  in  the  evening,  she 
freed  herMlf  from  her  encumbrancee,  and  took  an. even  keeL  This  wai  oft 
the  shore  of  Baffin's  Bsy,  in  latitude  67^.  On  the  shortest  tact^  she  wsi 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  where  Kellett  left  her. 

There  was  work  enough  still  to  bo  done.  The  rudder  was  to  be  shipped^ 
the  rigging  to  be  made  taut,  sul  to  be  set— and  it  proved,  by  the  way,  thit 
the  sail  on  the  yards  was  much  of  it  still  serviceable,  while  a  suit  of  new 
linen  sails  below  were  greatly  injured  by  moisture.  In  a  week  more,  she 
was  ready  to  make  sail.  The  pack  of  ice  still  drifted  with  both  ships ;  but 
on  the  21st  of  October,  after  a  long  north-west  gale,  the  Resolute  was  free. 

Captain  Bnddington  had  resolved  to  bring  her  home.  He  had  picked 
ten  men  from  the  George  Henry,  and  with  a  rough  tracing  of  the  American 
coast,  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  his  lever  watch  and  a  qnadnnt 
for  his  instruments,  he  squared  o£f  for  New  London.  A  rough,  hard  pas- 
sage they  had  of  it  The  ship's  ballast  was  gone,  by  the  bursUng  of  the 
tanks ;  she  was  top-heavy  and  undermanned.  He  spoke  to  a  British  whal- 
ing bark,  and  by  her  sent  to  Captain  Kellett  his  epaulets,  and  to  his  own 
owners  news  that  he  was  coming.  They  had  heavy  gales  and  head  winds^ 
and  were  driven  as  far  down  as  the  Bermudas.  The  water  left  in  the  ship's 
tanks  was  brackish,  and  it  needed  M  the  seasoning  which  the  ship's  choco- 
late would  give  to  make  it  drinkable.  '  For  sixty  hoars  at  a  time,'  says  tha 
captain,  '  I  frequently  had  no  sleep ;'  but  his  perseverance  was  crowned 
with  success,  at  last,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  he  made 
the  light  off  the  harbor  from  which  he  sailed,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  tha 
24th,  dropped  anchor  in  the  Thames,  opposite  New  London,  and  ran  up 
the  British  ensign  on  the  shorn  masts  of  the  Resolute. 

Her  subsequent  history  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  The  British 
government  generously  released  all  their  claim  in  favor  of  the  sailors 
Thereupon,  Congress  resolved  that  the  vessel  should  be  purohased  and  re- 
stored as  a  present  to  her  majesty  from  the  American  people.  This  design 
was  fully  carried  out.  Thtf  Resolute  was  taken  to  the  dry-dock  in  Brook- 
lin,  and  there  put  in  complete  order.  Everything  on  board— even  to  the 
smallest  article— was  replaced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original  position ; 
and,  at  length,  having  been  manned  and  officered  from  the  United  States 
navy,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hartstein,  the  Resolute, 
stanch  and  sound  again  from  stem  to  stem, '  with  sails  all  set  and  streamers 
all  afloat,'  once  more  shaped  her  course  for  England. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1856,  after  a  boisterous  passage,  she  anchored 
at  Spithead,  with  the  United  States  and  British  ensigns  flying  at  the  peak. 
'Notwithstanding  the  furious  gale  which  was  then  raging,'  says  Captain 
Hartstein,  in  his  official  report,  *  we  were  immediately  boarded  by  Captain 
Peal,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Shannon,  who  cordially  offered  to 
us  every  civility  and  attention.  In  a  few  moments  afterward,  a  steamer 
arrived  from  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  (commanding  officer  of  the 
station),  with  a  tender  of  services,  and  congratulations  upon  our  safe  arrivaL  ^ 
Proceeding  to  Portsmouth  next  morning  (which  I  did  in  a  government - 
steamer  provided  me  for  that  purpose),  I  visited  the  United  States  con- 
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snlftto,  and  was  there  waited  upon  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  had  be- 
come commanding  officer  of  the  naval  station  in  the  absence  of  the  admi 
ral,  Sir  Gcoi^e  Seymour,  and  received  from  him  a  most  cordial  welcome^ 
with  proffers  of  every  possible  service,  by  express  instruction  from  the  ad 
miralty.  Accommodations  were  prepared  for  us  at  the  first  hotel,  and 
orders  for  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent  on  board  the  Reso 
lute ;  also  a  carte  Uanche  for  the  railroad  to  London,  for  myself  and  the 
officers  of  the  Resolute.  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  we  were  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  "Maitland,  who  seemed 
npwilling  that  any  means  of  adding  to  his  hearty  expressions  of  welcome 
should  pass  unexhausted.  That  ntorning's  post  brought  me  a  communica- 
tion from  Sir  Charles  Wood,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whose  expressions 
of  kindly  feeling  I  beg  may  be  particularly  noticed.  At  noon  of  the  day 
after  our  arrival,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  Victory  (flag  ship),  from 
the  fortifications,  and  from  the  Shannon,  at  Spithead/ 

The  queen  having  expressed  a  wish  'to  visit  the  Resolute,  and  a  desire 
that  the  vessel  might  be  taken  to  Cowes,  near  her  majesty's  private  resi- 
dence, the  ship  was  towed  thither  by  the  government  steamer,  escorted  by 
two  other  steamers  and  the  steam  frigate  Retribution. 

Meanwhile,  the  necessary  diplomatic  formalities  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  American  minister  and  Lord  Clarendon. 

Of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  Resolute,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of 
December,  we  quote  the  following  description  from  the  London  Times  : 

'  The  queen,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert^  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  left  Osborne  at  a  quarter  past  ten 
Cclock,  and  drbve  to  the  ship  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  gray 
ponies.  Her  majesty  was  attended  by  a  distinguished  suite.  The  Reso- 
lute, dressed  in  her  colors,  was  lashed  alongside  of  the  royal  embarkation 
place  at  Trinity  WharfL  The  English  and  American  flags  were  flying  at 
the  peak ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  queen  set  her  foot  on  the  deck,  tho  royal 
Btandard  was  hoisted  at  the  main.  The  Retribution  fired  a  salute,  the 
boats'  crews  *  tossed '  their  oars,  and  the  ship's  company,  standing  on  the 
rail,  received  hier  majesty  with  three  rounds  of  cheers.  Captain  Hartstein 
recei  ved  the  royal  party  at  the  gangway,  and  the  officers,  in  full  uniform, 
were  grouped  on  either  side.  All  were  presented  to  the  queen  by  Captain 
Hartstein,  who  then  addressed  her  majesty  in  the  following  words : 

'Allow  me  to  welcome  your  majesty  on  board  the  Resolute,  and,  in  obe 
dience  to  the  will  of  my  countrymen  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  restore  her  to  you,  not  only  aa  an  evidence  of  a  friendly  feeling 
to  your  sovereignty,  but  as  a  token  of  love,  admiration,  and  respect  to  your 
nmiesty  personally.' 

The  queen  seemed  touched  by  the  manly  simplicity  of  this  frank  and 
sailor-like  address,  and  replied,  with  a  gracious  Smile,  'I  thank  you,  sir. 
The  royal  family  then  went  over  the  ship,  and  examined  her  with  manifest 
interest. 

After  the  v^thdrawal  of  the  royal  party,  there  was  an  elegant '  dejeuner* 
in  the  wardroom,  at  which,  among  other  toasts,  was  given,  '  The  future  suc- 
cess of  the  Resolute,  and  may  she  be  again  employed  in  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  comrades.'     The  sentiment  evoked  cordial  applause. 
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On  the  after&oon  of  the  same  day,  '  I  received/  says  Captain  Hartstoin, 
'  a  DOte,  inclosing  a  check  for  one  hundred  pounds^  with  a  request  from  her 
majesty  that  it  should  be  distributed  among  the  crew ;  which  I  accepted  in 
their  behalf/ 

On  the  morning  of  December  17th,  the  Besolute  was  towed  up  to  the 
harbor  of  Portsmouth,  escorted  by  the  steam  frigate  Retribution ;  and,  on 
arriving  at  her  anchorage,  was  received  by  another  royal  salute,  and  with 
such  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  as  was  never  known  before. 

The  British  government  and  people  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions 
to  Captain  Hartstein  and  his  officers,  during  their  stay  in  England.  Three 
splendid  Christmas  cakes  were  forwarded  by  Lady  Franklin  tx>  Portsmouth, 
to  be  presented  to  the  American  officen  and  crew.  A  passage  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  British  steamer  Retribution,  was  tendered  them.  This*  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  best  to  decline.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1856,  the 
American  flag  was  hauled  down  on  board  the  Resolute,  when  it  was  saluted 
by  the  Victory  with  twenty-one  gqns.  Tke  union-jack  was  then  hoisted, 
and  the  ship  was  given  up  to  the  authorities.  The  next  day  the  American 
officers  and  crew  left  England,  on  their  return  to  the  United  States. 

By  late  English  papers,  we  learn  that  the  queen  has  commissioned  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  the  artist  of  the  Crimean  war,  to  paint  for  her  private 
gallery  a  picture  of  the  '  Reception  >  on  boi^rd  the  Resolute — a  very  graceful 
memorial  of  a  most  interesting  act  of  international  courtesy." 

▲MEBTCANB  Df  AUSTRALIA. 

Our  countrymen  who  have  wandered  to  the  antipodes,  although  they  do 
not  rise  until  we  sit  down  to  our  supj^ers,  and  in  some  other  habits,  occa- 
sioned by  geographical  and  climatic  necessities,  are  the  reverse  of  us,  yet 
seem  to  preserve  all  our  essential  national  traits,  judging  from  a  published 
series  of  "  fast "  letters  from  a  youthful  American  merchant,  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  and  entitled  **  Young  America  Abroad."  One  of  these,  dated 
at  Melbourne,  Australia,  we  extract  entire,  as  it  shows  what  some  of  our 
people  are  about,  and  what  their  behavior  in  that  far-distant  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  fast  this  place  is  becoming  American- 
ised. Go  where  you  will,  from  Sandridge  to  Bendigo,  from  the  "  Ovens  " 
to  Balaarat,  you  can  but  note  some  indication  of  the  indomitable  energy  of 
our  people.  *  Hang  a  coffee-bag  in  that  place,  noted  for  the  warmth  of  its 
temperature  and  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  Yankee  will  be  sure  to 
find  it,'  says  some  observer  of  our  national  character. 

The  true  American  defies  competition,  and  laughs  sneeringly  at  impos- 
sibilities. He  don't  believe  in  the  word,  and  is  prepared  to  show  how 
meaningless  it  is.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  the  mo  vers  of  some 
undertaking  that  has  been  dragging  its  slow  carcass  along,  remark  :  '  If  you 
want  to  have  the  jetty  finished,  you  must  let  the  Americans  take  hold  of  it;' 
and  sure  enough  they  have  obtained  the  contract  to  complete  the  Hobson'a 
Bay  Railroad  Pier,  and  our  countrymen  mechanics  invariably  receive  the 
preference. 

A  mail  or  two  since  I  wrote  you  about  the  Tittlebat  appearance  of  the 
Melbourne  fire  brigade  at  the  late  fire  in  Collins  street,  and  suggested  the 
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propriety  of  your  sending  ns  out  a  Boeton  tub  or  two,  just  for  aggraTation 
sake.  Hardly  had  my  letter  cleared  the  Heads  before  we  bad  another 
scorcher,  more  furious  than  the  first,  burning  down  some  half-dozen  build- 
ings in  Flacders  lane.  The  Americans  could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and 
on  the  spot  determined  to  volunteer  their  services  for  the  public  good.  It 
was  too  much  for  our  weak  nerves  to  see  the  reckless  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, simply  for  want  of  a  suitable  engine.  The  next  morning  our  paper 
was  started  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars  subscribed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  perform  the  Episcopal  service,  for  the  purchasing  of  the  suitable  apparatus 
for  a  thoroughly  efficient  fire  department  under  the  volunteer  system.  After 
all  the  American  houses  had  contributed  their  fifty  pounds,  the  paper  was 
passed  around  among  the  '  merchants  of  all  nations,'  who  gladly  gave  us  a 
helping  hand.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  his  excel- 
lency, with  a  brief  outline  of  our  system  of  managing  such  affairs,  and  to. 
request  the  government  to  furnish  us  with  engine  houses,  eta,  if  it  met 
with  his  sanction  and  approval.  A  meeting  will  be  Ciilled  to  hear  the 
report  of  said  committee,  and  if  favorable,  the  orders  for  the  engines  will  be 
■ent  forthwith. 

As  most  of  the  Atlantic  States  are  represented  here  by  mercantile  houses* 
there  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  about  where,  and  by  whom  said 
machinery  shall  be  made— some  say  Boston — and  I  most  respectfully  would 
intimate  that  I  am  one  of  that  number,  having  for  many  yean  a  most 
religious  belief  in  the  superiority  of  that  city  over  many  others  for  clipper 
ahipe,  clipper  mechanics,  clipper  engines,  clipper  scholars  and  clipper  mer- 
chants. Some  say  New  York,  others,  Philadelphia,  while  one  or  two 
believe  in  Baltimore.  To  settle  the  question,  we  may  have  to  draw  from 
each  an  engine  for  competition  sake-^each  maker  will  then  be  striving  to 
excel,  and  we  shall  accordingly  get  the  best '  mer-ohines.' 

This  movement  will  show  you  that  the  Americans  are  not  asleep. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  trying  my  vail,  preparatory  for  the  dust  that 
sweeps  along  Collins  street,  between  Queens  and  Sawston,  when  my  old 
eyes  were  made  glad  by  the  appearance  of  a  real  old  Boston  water-cart  in 
full  operation.  The  streets  were  being  watered,  and  H  was  amusing  to  see 
the  astonished  natives  on  each  side  gaping  Jncredulously  at  the  watering 
machine.  No  wonder,  poor  benighted  race.  It  was  something  they  never 
dreamed  of;  they  could  not  understand  how  l^at  water,  which  they  were 
pivying  two  dollars  a  cask  for,  should  be  scattered  up  and  down  the  streets. 
One  man,  more  intelligent  than  the  rest,  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
climb  up  on  the  wheel  and  tell  the  driver,  amid  a  shout  from  the  knowing 
ones,  that  the  water  was  all  leaking  out  of  his  cart  I 

On  inquiry,  I -found  that  an  American  was  watering  the  street  on  sub- 
scription. I  noticed  one  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  street  as  dusty  as  ever, 
while  either  side  was  carefully  sprinkled.  It  seems  that  the  occupant  of 
the  store  adjoining  declined  paying  for  the  luxury,  so  the  driver  stopped 
Just  before,  and  commenced  sprinkling  again  just  after  having  passed  hit 
door ! 

A  company  of  American  Califomians  have  started  a  line  of  passenger 
wagons  (American,  of  course,  made  at  Concord)  to  Bendigo ;  another  party 
have  two  teams  running  from  Geelong  to  Balaarat ;  and  some  Cape  Cod 
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kXk$  9n  doing  a  good  basineai  with  some  Tankeo  ooachet  betveen  Sand- 
ridgo  «Bd  Melboane. 

There  are  aboat  one  hundred  Kew  York  b^ggj  wagona  in  and  about  the 
eitj,  moatly  owned  bj  Sogliabroen»  who  for  a  long  time  could  n)t  believe 
that  the  tiny  tpokea  and  alender  wheels  and  springe  were  snffidoitlj  strong 
to  ciirrjr  their  weight  I  They  era  much  delighted  with  the  ooTered  bnggieii 
and  well  they  may  be,  ibr  the  sun  comee  down  moat  acoichingly  upon  those 
who  sport  a  'dog  cart  I ' 

Some  two  or  three  Americans  are  engaged  in  catching  fish,  some  fortj 
miles  from  town,  for  this  market ;  another  party  are  catting  firewood  at  the 
Heads,  on  speculation — while  Moss  is  selling  American  ice  at  the  Criterion 
at  fifty  oentH  a  pound. 

American  timber  shuts  out  the  colonial ;  and  American  mining  toola  have 
Already  diaplaced  the  Bngliah. 

American  liquote  stand  no  chance  here,  bat  the  American  drinks  are 
Tery  popular.  And  now,  haTing  exercised  the  peculiar  privilege  of  an  Ameri- 
can in  saying  what  be  can  of  his  countrymen,  permit  me  to  wish  you  and 
your  readers  as  many  happy  rstums  of  the  new  year  as  it  may  be  pleasant 
for  you  and  them  to  enjoy." 

It  seems  our  countrymen  there  do  not  forget  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July. 
On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  the  writer  of  the  aboTe  quoted  letter,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  toast  to  '^G.  F.  Train  and  Young  America,"  made  a  character- 
istic speech,  which,  considering  the  place  and  circumstances,  does  well  to 
extract  in  this  connection.  After  tracing  the  deaoent  of  Young  America  for 
a  thousand  yean,  he  says : 

*'  But  if  the  retrospective  view  has  daisied  us,  how  much  more  astonish- 
ing is  the  present ;  when  our  thirteen  little  States  are  rolling  on  toward 
forty  living  Bepublics,  bound  together  as  one  nation;  when  oar  three 
millions  have  grown  to  thirty,  and  'driven  by  the  hand  of  Qod/  to  quote 
De  Tocqueville,  'are  peopling  the  Weatera  wilderness  at  the  aTerago  rate  of 
seventeen  miles  per  annum ; '  when  our  Lilliputian  commerce  baa  whitened 
every  sea,  and  our  mother  tongue  has  worked  its  way  into  every  land,  and 
when  onr  influence  and  our  progress,  like  the  ripples  in  mid-ocean,  reach 
from  shore  to  shore. 

Startle  not,  my  friends,  at  the  lightning  pace  of  the  pilgrim's  steed.  He 
is  sure  to  win  the  race— nai|$ht  stops  him  in  his  destiny ;  when  danger  lurks 
in  bis  pathway,  he  turns  high  his  head  and  snorts  a  proud  defiance  at  the 
precipice  that  would  have  ruined  him,  and  plunges  on  to  Tictoiy.  e  e  e 
Young  America  is  only  another  edition  of  Old  England,  in  a  binding 
peculiar  to  the  New  World.  Young  John  Bull  in  bis  shirt  sleeves,  working 
with  an  energy  that  commands  success.  England  and  America  are  partner^ 
not  rivals.  The  younger  nation  is  the  junior,  who  manages  the  western 
branches  of  the  old  concern.  Youth  gives  actirity,  and  hence  the  young 
man  opens  his  letters  before  breakfast,  on*  the  steps  of  the  postoffice,  while 
the  old  gentleman  prefers  breaking  the  seal  in  dressingi-gown  and  alippers 
after  dinner.  Young  America  showed  the  same  feelings  of  independence  in 
establishing  a  house  of  his  own,  that  ereiy  young  man  experiences  who 
leaves  the  old  bouse  to  earn  an  honest  liTelibood  by  his  own  exertions. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  connection  with  the  old  concern  is  of  mora 
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ralue  than  that  with  the  halance  of  the  world.  The  revolution  wu  merelj* 
an  animated  ccnversation,  where  shot  and  cannon  were  introduced  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  debate,  and  when  the  disputed  *  point'  was  settled,  old 
England  rose  with  renewed  vigor,  in  Toung  America.  The  sources  of  dis« 
cord  soon  began  to  dry,  and  now,  as  the  flower  turns  to  the  sun,  the  needle 
to  the  magnet,  the  child  to  its  mother,  as  the  twin  brothers  of  Siam  receive 
'  each  the  same  en^otions,  so  are  we  bound  by  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  worshiping  the  same  God,  to  remember  England,  the  proud  old 
mother  of  our  race, 

*  And  join  the  Stan,  and  Stripes,  and  Cross  in  one  fraternal  band. 
Till  Anglo-Saxon  faith  and  laws  illumine  ever}'  land/  " 

▲MBBIOAN    XHTBSPBISX. 

A  rather  sterile  soil  and  a  hard  climate,  in  which  winter  holds  for  a  laige 
part  of  the  year,  are  fortunate  conditions  for  the  real  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  a  people;  for  these  require  extra  exertions  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood, and  this  extra  labor  so  develops  and  disciplines  all  the  faculties,  that 
it  seems  as  if  only  under  such  circumstances  that  an  entire  people  will  ever 
become  greatly  prosperous.  This  is  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  who,  from  apparently  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  have  opened  new  avenues  of  enterprise,  and  made  their  land 
teem  with  the  riches  of  a  most  varied  industry. 

We  propose  here  to  speak  only  of  one  branch— the  ioB  trade,  a  business 
which,  from  its  recent  origin  and  novelty,  has  been  a  subject  of  unusual 
eomment  Ice  being  a  product  of  the  north,  was  unknown  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  torrid  zone  until  brought  to  them  through  the  agency  of  com- 
morce.  An  anecdote  in  point  is  somewhere  told  of  an  English  sailor,  who, 
in  his  wanderings,  was  brought  before  an  Eastern  Pasha,  whom  he  amused 
with  a  long  scries  of  the  most  absurd,  incredible  yams,  in  sailor  fashion,  all 
of  which  were  listened  to  and  believed  with  Mussulman-like  gravity  and 
honesty,  until  he  unluckily  mentioned,  that  in  his  country  the  cold  often 
was  so  severe  that  the  water  actually  grew  solid  so  that  people  could  walk 
upon  ife^  whereupon  the  Pasha  flew  into  a  storm  of  passion,  declared  that  he 
now  did  not  believe  anything  he  had  said,  and  finished  by  ordering  him  to 
be  bastinadoed  on  the  spot  for  a  consummate  liar ! 

Ice  is  said  to  be  only  the  natural  condition  of  water,  that  is,  water  \^th- 
out  the  admixture  of  the  foreign  element — heat  The  ice  harvest,  matured 
and  ripened  by  cold,  is  watched  with  as  much  eagerness  by  those  in  the 
trade,  as  his  golden-hued  harvest  is  watched  by  the  farmer,  for  both  alike 
are  sources  of  wealth.  Ice  was  used  for  domestic  consumption  in  this 
country  previous  to  this  century.  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  for  August^ 
1855,  has  an  interesting  article  giving  the  history  and  statistics  of  this 
business,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

••The  idea  of  exporting  ice  to  low  latitudes  was  first  developed  by 
Frederic  Tudor,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  August,  1805.  During  the  following 
February  he  shipped  the  first  cargo  of  ice  that  was  ever  exported  from  this 
country,  and  probably  from  any  other,  in  a  brig  belonging  to  himself,  from 
-Boston  to  Martinique. 

Although  Mr.  Tudor  went  on  with  the  first  ice  that  he  dispatched  to  the 
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Wost  Indies,  the  Toyege  was  attended  with  great  losses.  These  happened 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  ice-houses,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  out  two 
agents  to^the  different  islands,  to  announce  the  project,  and  to  secure  some 
adTantages.  But  a  greater  loss  arose  from  the  dismasting  of  the  brig  in  the 
vicinity  of  MarUnique.  The  embargo  and  war  intervened  to  suspend  the 
business,  but  it  was  renewed  on  the  return  of  peace.  As  late  as  3823,  con- 
tinued disastenB  attended  the  business,  which  largely  affected  the  finances 
and  health  of  Mr.  Tudor.  After  an  illness  of  two  years^  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed  and  to  extend  the  business  to  several  of  tho  Southern  States,  and  to 
other  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1834,  his  ships  carried  the  frozen  element  to 
the  East  Indies  and  to  Braxil,  an  important  event  in  itself,  since  no  other 
vessel  had  ever  visited  those  distant  parts  of  the  world  on  a  similar  errand, 
and  because  they  have  proved  good  markets  from  that  day  to  this. 

It  is  now  half  a  century  since  tho  founder  of  this  trade  commenced  it. 
He  is  still  actively  and  largely  engaged  in  the  business,  and  notwithstanding 
early  losses,  by  pumuing  the  same  business,  for  a  long  period  of  yean, 
he  has  found  an  ample  reward.  The  great  increase  of  the  Boston  ice 
trade  has  been  since  1832.  In  that  year  the  whole  amount  shipped  was 
but  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- two  tuns,  which  was  cut  at  Fresh 
Pond  by  Mr.  Tudor.  In  the  year  1854,  the  amount  exported  from  Boston 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  tuns.  In 
the  preceding  year  there  were  but  one  hundred  thousand  tuns  shipped.  In 
1845  there  were  but  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
tuns  exported.  The  railroads  receive  some  ninety  thousand  dollars  for 
transporting  ice,  and  those  who  bear  it  over  the  sea  from  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  five  hundred  thousand. 

Boston  finds  the  best  market  for  ioe  iu  the  ports  of  southern  cities.  Of 
all  that  was  exported  last  jfear,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tuns 
were  sold  in  those  cities.  The  next  best  market  was  the  East  Indies,  where 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  tuns  were  sold.  Other 
moderately  good  markets  were  Havana,  Rio  Janeiro,  Callao,  Demerara,  St 
Thomas^  and  Peru.  Of  the  whole  of  last  year's  exports,  only  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-five  tuns  were  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  was  landed  at 
Liverpool  Years  ago  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  how  delighted  the 
Queen  of  England  was  with  our  Newham  Lake  ioe.  The  mother-land 
now  ships  a  portion  of  its  ice  from  Norway,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  nation  that  exports  ice,  save  the  United  States. 

The  leading  house  in  Boston  that  is  engaged  in  the  exporting  of  ice  is 
that  of  Oage,  Hittenger  ft  Ca,  which  exported  last  year  exactly  ninety-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  tuns.  The  remainder  for  the  year,  sixty- 
five  thousand  tuns,  was  exported  by  Frederic  Tudor,  Daniel  Draper  ft  Son, 
Russell,  Harrington  ft  Co.,  and  by  the  New  England  Ice  Company.  The 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  these  shipments  was  five  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  exports  of  ice  from  Boston  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  tunnage  of  any 
other  item.  The  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  hba  been  mate* 
rially  increased  by  the  operations  of  the  ioe  trade.  A  large  portion  of  the 
vessels  formerly  engaged  in  the  freighting  trade  from  Boetooi  sailed  in 
ballast,  depending  for  remuneration  on  freight  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  sagar,^ 
etc  to  be  obtained  in  more  southern  latitudeSi  often  competing  with  the 
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reMeU  of  otber  nations  which  could  earn  a  freight  out  and  home.  Now  « 
small  outward  freight  from  Boston  can  usually  be  obtained  for  the  tnms- 
portation  of  ice  to  those  places  where  freighting  vessels  ordinarily  obtain 
cargoes. 

The  ice-houses  at  Fresh  Pond  in  1847,  were  capable  of  containing  eighty- 
ftix  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  tuns,  or  more  than  half  the  ico 
that  was  gathered  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time.  In  that  year  the  accom- 
modation at  seven  other  ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  was  equal  to  the 
storage  of  fifty- four  thousand  six  hundred  tuns.  These  ice-houses  have 
been  so  increased  th&t  in  1854  their  storage  capacity  was  three  hundred 
thousand  tuns. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  ice  trade  is  no  mean  one. 
Though  it  has  advanced  quietly,  and  has  as  yet  scarcely  made  any  figure  in 
the  literature  of  commerce,  it  is  .destined  to  be  a  very  large  business  in  this 
country.  Already,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  there  is  invested  in  this 
branch  of  business,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  not  less  than  from  six 
to  seven  millions  of  dollars.  In  ten  years,  judging  from  the  past,  it  may  be 
twice  as  great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  men  employed  more 
or  less  of  the  winter  in  the  business  in  Boston  and  vicinity  is  estimated  at 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand ;  and  in  the  whole  country  there  are 
supposed  to  be  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  employed. 

All  this  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  Many 
men  are  thus  employed  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  employment  is  the 
scarcest^  and  at  fair  prices  of  about  $30  a  month  each,  or  $1,26  a  day. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  value  of  all  real  estate  has  been  much  enhanced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  all  fresh  bodies  of  water  where  ice  is  secured,  and  new 
misiness  advantages  are  constantly  obtained. 

Ic6  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  luxury,  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy, 
or  by  those  well-to-do  in  the  world.  But  within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
regarded,  not  merely  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  desirable 
to  be  secured  during  the  warm  months  by  every  family.  Ice,  too,  has  its 
medical  uses.  It  is  a  tonic,  and  almost  the  only  one,  which,  in  its  reaction 
produces  no  injury.  It  is  stated  that  in  India  the  first  prescription  of  the 
physician  to  his  patient  is  usually  ice,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  only  one. 

We  cannot  close  better  than  in  the  language  of  Hon<  Edward  Everett,  who, 
tn  paying  a  worthy  tribute  a  few  years  ago  to  the  gentleman  who  first  en* 
|aged  in  the  ice  trade  on  a  large  scale,  has,  by  his  beautiful  words,  given 
crarmth  to  a  very  cold  subject : 

"  The  goM  expended  by  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Frederic  Tudor)  at  Nahant 
irhether  it  is  little  or  much,  was  originally  derived,  not  from  California,  but 
from  the  ice  of  our  own  Fresh  Pond.  It  is  all  Middlesex  gold,  every  penny 
of  it.  The  sparkling  surface  of  our  beautiful  ponds,  restored  by  the  kindly 
hand  of  nature  as  often  as  it  is  removed,  has  yielded,  and  will  continue  to 
yield,  ages  after  the  wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  Feather  Rivers  are  exhausted,  a  perpetual  reward  to  the  industry 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  sallow  genius  of  the  mine  creates  but  once ; 
when  rifled  by  man  the  glittering  prise  is  gone  forever.  Not  so  with  our 
pure  crystal  lakes. 

**  This  is  a  branch  of  Middlesex  industry  that  we  have  a  right  to  be  p*x>uil 
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of.  I  do  not  think  wa  have  jet  done  justice  td  it ;  and  I  look  npon  Mr 
Tudor,  the  first  person  who  took  op  this  businei^s  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  great 
puplic  benefactor.  He  has  carried  comfort,  in  its  most  inoffensive  and  salu- 
tary form,  not  only  to  the  dairies  and  tables  of  our  own  community,  but  to 
those  of  other  regions,  throughout  the  tropics,  to  the  farthest  East 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  country  at  London,  I  was  a  little 
struck  one  day,  at  the  royal  drawing-room,  to  see  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  (the  board  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  government  ot 
India)  approaching  me  with  a  stranger  at  that  time  much  talked  of  in  Lon- 
don— the  Babu  Dwarkananth  Tagore.      This  peraefl(  who  is  now  living, 
was  a  Hindoo  of  great  wealthy  liberty,  and  intelligence.     He  was  dnaed 
with  Oriental  magnificence— he  had  on  his  head,  by  way  of  turban,  a  rich 
Cashmere  shawl,  held  together  by  a  large  diamond  broach ;  another  Cash- 
mere around  his  body ;  his  countenance  and  manneis  were  those  of  a  highly 
intelligent  and  remarkable  person,  as  he  was.    After  the  ceremony  of  intro- 
duction was  over,  he  said  he  wished  to  make  his  acknowledgmenu  to  me, 
as  the  American  minister,  for  the  benefits  which  my  countrymen  had  con- 
ferred on  his  oountrymen.     I  did  not  at  first  know  what  he  referred  to ;  I 
thought  he  might  have  in  view  the  mission  schools,  knowing^  as  I  did,  that 
he  himself  had  done  a  great  deal  for  education.     He  immediately  said  that 
he  referred  to  the  cargoes  of  ice  sent  from  America  to  India,  conducing  not 
only  to  comfort,  but  health ;  adding  that  numerous  lives  were  saved  every 
year  by  applying  lumps  of  American  ice  to  the  head  of  the  patient  in  cases 
of  high  fever.    He  asked  me  if  I  knew  from  what  part  of  America  it 
came.     It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  toll  him  that  I  lived,  when  at  home, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  from  which  it  was  brought.     It  was  a 
most  agreeable  circumstance  to  hear,  in  this  authentic  way,  that  the  sagacity 
and  enterprise  of  my  friend  and  neighbor  had  converted  the  pure  waters 
of  our  lakes  into  the  means,  not  only  of  promoting  health,  but  saving  life, 
at  the  antipodes.     I  must  say  I  almost  envied  Mr.  Tudor  the  honest  satis- 
faction which  he  could  not  but  feel,  in  reflecting  that  he  had  been  able  to 
stretch  out  an  arm  of  benevolence  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  by 
which  he  was  every  year  raising  np  his  fellow-men  from  the  verge  of  the 
grave.     How  few  of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  entered  India,  from  the 
time  of  Sesostris  or  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  present  time,  can  say  as 
much !    Others,  at  best,  have  gone  to  govern,  too  often  to  plunder  and  to 
slay — our  countryman  has  gone  there,  not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  it— to 
benefit  them  while  he  reaps  a  well-earned  harvest  himself." 
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••YOUNG  AMERICA  TAKING  HIS 
FIRST  STEPS." 

CO»A  M.  BAOEB.     • 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  young  lady 
of  Cincinnati.  They  were  auggested  hr  the 
beaatiful  design  made  for  a.^  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
C.  Darley,  vhich  we  have  entitled  as 
above,  and  show  in  the  well  rendered  il- 
lustration on  the  opposite  leaf,— engrarod 
br  Mr.  E.D.  Hayes. 

Yov  toddliBg,  daintj,  winsome  tit, 

Yoa  brightest,  dearest  joy, 
Yoar  father's  yqtj  second  self. 

And  grandpa's  priceless  toT ; 
Spread  oat  your  tiny,  tender  feet, 

So  rounded  like  a  ball — 
I  '11  welcome  yon  with  kisses  sweet,  » 

And  cfltch  yon  if  you  &11. 

And  when  increaaiBg  strength  shall  lead 

Yonr  bounding  steps  away, 
And  Vice,  mayhap,  in  after  years. 

Shall  tempt  you  far  astray, 
My  love  shall  win  yon  gently  bock. 

My  ready  arm  uphold — 
Yonr  mother's  heart  is  held,  my  boy, 

By  stronger  chains  than  gold  1 

And  then  I  '11  tell  you  how  a  child 

Its  natiFe  laud  forsook. 
And  wander'd  wearily  beyond 

The  valley  and  the  brook ; 
I  '11  tell  you  how  its  cradle-bed 

Waa  rock'd  by  servile  hands— 
That  'twas  not  Vice. but  Linxn 

That  lur'd  to  other  lands. 

AAd  how  ht  climb'd  the  mountain's  height, 

Nor  laid  him  down  to  rest, 
But  pray'd  a  mother's  love  would  light 

Hispathway  tothe  West; 
And  how  that  royal  .mother  spum'd 

The  offiipring  of  her  youth ; 
And  how  God  led  him  boldljon 

To  batde  for  the  Truth; 


How  ev'ry  onward  step  was  blood,   . 

And  every  foot-print  fire ; 
And  how  his  little  heart  reached  up 

And  grasp'd  at  something  higher. 
He  grew  to  manhood,  wise  and  strong. 

All  nations  call  him  brother — 
'T  is  "  YoiTNG  Amebica,"  my  boy. 

And  England  is  the  mother  1  _ 

And  noio  she  lopks  with  regal  pride 

Upon  her  noble  son, 
An^  blesses  Him  whose  better  love 

Has  knit  their  hearts  in  one. 
And  thus  I  bless  the  Hand,  my  boy. 

That  gave  my  life  its  crown — 
Be  Love  thy  lance,  bo  Truth  thy  shield, 

And,Virtae  thy  renown. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH. OF  CAPTAIN 
NATHAN  HALE. 

•*THB  HKBO  MABTYB  OF  THB  AMXBICAN 
BBVOLOnON." 

FBANCI8  MILBa  FINCH. 

The  djrinc  words  of  the  young  patriot  were, 
"  My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country!" 

To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat, 

A  soldier  passes  by ; 
There  is  color  in  his-  cheek. 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye ; 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart- beat. 

In  a  moment*he  must  die  I 

By  star-light  and  moon-light 
He  seelTs  the  Briton's  camp  ; 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag. 
And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp : 

And  the  star-light  and  uoon-light. 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tm4, 

He  scans  the  tented  line ; 
And  he  counts  the  battery-guus 
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By  the  gsuot  and  sbadowy  pioe ; 
And  hii  slow  tread  and  stiU  tread 
Qiwt  no  warning  sign. 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  ware ! 

It  meets  his  eager  glance ; 
And  it  sparkles  'ueath  the  stars, 

•  Like  the  gluutner  of  a  lance ; 
A  dark  wave,  a  plumed  wave. 

On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang  1 

And  terror  iu  the  sound ; 
For  the  sentry,  lalcou-eyed, 

In  the  camp  a  e^y  hath  foond : 
With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 

The  patriot  is  bound. 

With  calm  brow,  steady  brow, 

He  listens  to  his  doom ; 
In  his  look  there  is  no  fear. 

Nor  a  shadow-trace  of  gloom ; 
Bnt  with  calm  brow,  and  steady  brow, 

He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 

In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  kneeU  ui)on  the  sod  ; 
And  the  brntaf  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  Word  of  God  I 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  walks  where  Chritt  hath  trod. 

'Neath  the  blue  mom,  the  sunny  mom. 

He  dies  upon  the  tree ; 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  Ion 

Bnt  one  life  for  Liberty  : 
And  the  blue  mom,  the  sunny  morn. 

His  spirit- wiogs  are  free. 

But  his  last  words,  his  message  words, 
They  bum,  lest  frieudly  eye 

Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 
A  patriot  could  die ; 

With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 
A  soldier's  battle-cry  I 

From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel -leaf. 

From  moiiumeut  and  nra. 
The  sad  of  Earth,  the  glad  of  Heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn  ; 
And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angcl-leaf,    . 

The  name  of  Halk  shall  bum. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 


The  following  lines,  written  by  a  conviet  of 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  are  touohingly 
be*ntifnl : 


I've  wandered  far  from  thee,  mother, 
h\r  from  my  happy  home ; 

I've  left  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 
In  other  climea  to  roam ; 


And  time,  since  then,  has  rolled  Ita  yean 
And  marked  them  on  my  brow; 

Yet  I  have  olten  thougnt  of  thee— 
I'm  thinking  of  thee  now 

I'm  thinking  on  the  daj,  mother. 

When  at  my  tender,  side 
Yon  watched  the  dawning  of  my  youth. 

And  kissed  me  in  your  pride ; 
Then  brightly  was  my  heart  lit  np 

With  hopes  of  future  joy. 
While  your  bright  (ancy  honors  wove. 

To  deck  your  darling  boy. 

I'm  'thinking  on  the  day,  mother. 

When,  with -anxious  care. 
Yon  lifted  up  your  heort  to  heaven — 

Your  hope,  your  trust  was  there ; 
Sad  memory  brings  your  parting  wonh 

While  tears  roll'd  down  your  cheek ; 
Your  long,  last,  loving  look  told  more 

Than  ever  words  could  speak. 

I'm  far  away  from  thee,  mother. 

No  fiiend  is  near  me  now. 
To  soothe  me  with  a  tender  word. 

Or  cool  my  aching  brow  ; 
The  dearest  ties  affection  wove. 

Are  now  all  torn  from  me ; 
They  left  me  wheu  the  trouble  came— 

They  did  not  love  like  thee. 

.  I'm  lonely  and  forsaken  now, 

Unpitieid  and  uublest ; 
Yet  still  I  would  not  let  you  know 

How  sorely  I'm  tiistreKed ; 
I  know  you  would  not  chrae  me,  moths^ 

I  know  you  would  not  blame 
But  soothe  me  with  your  tender  words. 

And  bid  me  liope  again. 

I  would  not  have  thee  know,  mother, 

How  brightest  hojies  decay  ; 
The  tempter,  with  his  baleful  cup. 

Has  dashed  them  all  away  ; 
And  shame  has  left  its  venomed  sting, 

To  FDck  with  anguish  wild — 
0  no  I  I  would  not  have  thee  know 

The  sorrow  of  thy  cbUd. 

0  1  I  have  wandered  far,  mother. 
Since  I  deserted  thee, 

And  left  thy  trusting  heart  to  braak. 
Beyond  the  deep  blue  sea  ; 

0 1  mother,  still  1  love  thee  well. 
Would  I  could  hear  thee  speak, 

And  feel  again  thy  balmy  breath 
Upon  my  care-worn  cheek. 

But  ah  !  there  is  a  thought,  mother. 

Pervades  my  bleeding  breast. 
That  thy  freod  spirit  may  have  flown 

To  its  eternal  rest ; 
And  while  I  wipe  the  tear  away. 

There  whispers  in  my  ear 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  heaven  and  thiM 

And  bids  me  meet  thee  thcra^ 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

HBIIRT  WAD8W0BTB  LONOrELLOW. 

Born  at  Portland  in  1807— Prof essor  in  Har- 
vard University. 

When  the  hoars  of  dajr  are  nnmbor*d, 
Acd  the  voices  of  the  Night 
*Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumberM 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
^d,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light 
Dance  opon  the  parlor-wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved  ones,  the  trne -hearted. 

Come  to  visit  mo  once  more ; 

He,  the  yonng  and  strong,  who  cherish'd 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife — . 

By  the  road-eide  fell  and  perished; 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  I 

Thev,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
V^ho  the  cross  of  suflTering  bor»— 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly— 
Spake  with  as  on  earth  no  more  1 . 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beanteoui, 
Who  unto  my  jonth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  slow  and  noiseless  footstep, 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me, 
^  With  those  deep  and  tendeiT  eyes. 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies; 

Utter'd  nof^  ^et  comprehended. 
Is  the  spint's  voiceless  prayer. 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  Kps  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  oppress'd  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died  I 


A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

LEVI  FBISBIB. 

Pttifessor  in  Harvard  University—  Died  in 
1889. 

I  ')l  tell  yon,  friend,  what  sort  of  wife. 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  life. 

Inspires  my  waking  schemes. 
And  when  I  sleep,  with  foim  so  light, 
Dacces  before  mv  ravish' d  sight, 

In  sweet  aerial  di-eams. 


The  rose  its  blashes  need  not  lend, 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend. 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  cheek  the  heart  obeys. 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  lise ; 

Features,  where,  pensive,  more  than  gay, 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play. 

The  sober  thought  you  see ; 
Eyes  that  all  soil  and  tender  seem. 
And  kind  affections  around  them  beam 

But  most  of  all  on  me ; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould. 
Where  yet  a  something  yon  behold 

Unconsciously  doth  i>lease ; 
Manners  all  giaceful  without  art. 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  face,  each  charm 
Must  speok  a  heart  with  feeling  warm, 

And  mind  inform  the  whole ; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glowi 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  most  show 

An  all-inspiring  soul. 

Ah  I  could  I  such  a  being  find. 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  join'd 

By  Hymen's  silken  tie. 
To  her  myself,  my  all  I  'd  give, 
For  her  alone  delighted  live. 

For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  care  oppress'd. 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I  'd  lay ; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  ceasflh 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace. 

And  drive  my  griefs'away. 

In  turn,  I  'd  soilen  all  her  care,  [share  ; 
Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  feeling 

Should  sickness  e'er  invade. 
My  voice  ^onld  soothe  each  rising  sigh. 
My  hand  the  cordial  should  supply  ;  ^ 

I  *d  watch  beside  her  bed.         ' 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  deform. 
My  ai-m  should  shield  her  from  the  storm ; 

And,  were  its  fmy  hurl'd. 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I  'd  bare ; 
In  her  defense  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend ; 
Together  woald  we  humbly  bend. 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name ; 
And  when  (  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upward  in  her  native  sky. 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide. 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide. 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er. 
We  'd  pai-t  to  meet  and  part  no  mon. 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven. 
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STANZAS. 


BICHABD  HSNBT  WlUm, 

[Bern  in  17W,  and  paned  his  youth  in  Bal- 
timore—RepreflenUtire  in  Congreaa  Arom 
O^rra-Died  IWT.in  New  OrlStn«,then 
gro^r  of  Law  in  the  UniTerrity  of  Lou- 
Mr  life  if  like  the  sammer  roie 

That  opens  to  the  morning  iky, 
But  ere  the  >hadei  of  evening  cloee. 

Is  acatter'd  on  the  grouttd--to  die  1 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
Tbe  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed. 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  1 

My  life  is  like  the  antumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray, 
lU  hold  is  frail — its  date  is  brie^ 

Restless— «nd  soon  to  pass  away  I 
Yet.  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  Ihde, 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  I 

My  life  is  like  the  pnnts,  which  leet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  stimnd  I 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  effi^e 
All  vestige  of  the  human  nee, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea, 
Bot  none,  alas  I  shall  monm  for  me  I 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAO. 

*  JOSKPH  BOMf  AN  DSAKB. 

rBominXewYorkin  171»-Died  in  Ittft  of 
consumption, m  hisS6th  ycal^-A  beautiful 
poem  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  Halleck 
IS  in  this  collection.]  x 

7. 
When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

UnfuK'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  tbe  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyei 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  stueakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  call'd  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

n. 
BCajestic  monareh  of  the  cloud, 

who  rear'st  alofl  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpinjw  loud 
^"wJ**  *^«  J»g*»teidg  lances  "driven, 

«  hen  strive  the  waniors  of  the  storm. 


And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  »«.., 
Child  of  the  sun  I  <6  thee  'tis  givea 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  aiar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

Tlie  harbingers  of  victoiy  1 

ni. 
Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly. 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high,    , 
When  speaks  the  signal  trnmpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum ; 
An^as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catcii  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glanet 
And  when  the  cannon  mouthines  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  b^aLb<«hroad, 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fiill 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 

Then  shall  thy  meteor  elances  glow. 
And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

IT, 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack. 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee. 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

V. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given  ; 
The  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  bnt  falls  before  u 
With  Freedoiu's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  bauncr  sti^eaming  o'er  as  I 


FAMILY  MEETING 

CHARLES  SrBAGUE. 

[Bora  in  Boston  in  1791— Cashier  of  Globs 
Bank,  Boston— This  poem  was  written  on 
the  accidental  meeting  of  all  thesurvivina 
members  of  a  family.] 

We  are  all  here  1 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  fiU'd — we're  all  at  home; 
To-uight  let  no  cold  stranger  come : 
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It  is  not  often  tlins  aroond 
Odr  old  familiar  hearth  ve're  found: 
Bleu,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot; 
For  once  be  e^ery  care  foi^t; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  Affection  rnlethe  honr; 
We  're  all-^all  here. 

We  're  net  all  l.ere ! 
Sum »  are  away— the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thron^ced  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
Aul  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
liook'd  in,  and  thinn'd  our  little  band: 
Some,  like  a  night  flash,  passed  away. 
And  some  sank,  liugering,  day  by  day; 
The  quiet  graveyard— some  lie  there — 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We  're  not  all  here. 

We  nre  all  here! 
Even  they-— the  dead  — though  dead,  to 

dear;' 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  Tiew. 
How  life-lik^  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well-remembered  iace.appeanl 
We  see  them  in  times  long  past; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast; 
We  hear  their  words,  tfaeir  smilee  behold; 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old— 

Wo  are  all  hero. 

We  are  all  herel 

Father,  mother,    ^ 

Sister,  brother. 
Ton  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
Tfua  may  not  long  of  us  be  said; 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round. 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Ol  then,  that  wisdom  may  we  know. 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below! 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this,  ^ 
May  each  repeat,  in  tones  of  bliss, 

We're  all— all  Aere/ 


SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 


CHARLBS  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

Bom  in  New  York  in  1800— Original  editor 
of  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

SpoTkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 

Docs  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in. 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's 
brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meet- 
ing. 


O!  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 

Of  Time  through  Life's^ominions, 
We  here  awhile  would  now  beguile 
The  graybeard  of  his  pinions. 
To  dnnk  to-night  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  tluit  swim  ou  the  beaker'i 
brim. 
And  break  on  the  lipitivhile  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf. 
Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 
We'll  drink  to-night  with  hearts  «• 
ligbt. 
To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker'i 
brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 


SONG 

or  TRX  TRUn  RUNDaXO  THOUSAND  Dimix* 
AEDS  IN  THK  UNITED   BTATE8. 

EET.  WIC.  B.  TAPPAN. 

Bom  at  Beverly,  Masji.  in  17W— For  twentf- 
seven  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday  School  Union— Died  in  1848. 

We  come!  we  come!  with  sad  array, 

And  in  procession  long. 
To  join  the  army  of  the  lost — 

lliree  hundred  thousand  strong. 

Our  banners,  beckoning  on  to  death. 

Abroad  we  have  unroll^; 
And  Famine,  Care,  and  wan  Despair^ 

An  seen  on  every  fold. 

Ye  heard  what  music  cheers  us  on — 

The  mother's  cry,  that  rang 
So  wildly,  and  the  babe's  that  wailed 

Abore  the  trumpet's  clang. 

We've  taken  spoil;  and  blighted  joys 

And  ruined  homes  are  here; 
We  've  trampled  on  the  throbbing  heart. 

And  flouted  sorrow's  tear. 

We  come!  we  come!  we've  searched  the 
land. 

The  rich  and  poor  are  ours — 
Enlisted  from  the  shrines  of  God, 

From  hovels  and  froci  towers. 

And  who  or  what  shall  balk  the  brave, 
Who  swear  to  drink  and  dieS 

What  boots  to  such  man's  muttered  cnn«% 
Or  His  that  spans  the  sky? 

Our  leader!  who  of  all  the  chieft, 
Who've  triumphed  from  the  first, 

Can  blazon  deeds  like  hisS  such  grietei 
Such  wounds,  such  trophies  curst. 
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ITe  eome !  Of  Oe  world's  Koat^,  who 

[ike  him  here  orerthrown^ 
Whot  wo  hftd  erer  airCh,  like  wo 

To  hit  sUrn  proweff  kiiowB^ 

Onw«rd!  though  ever  on  oar  manh 
Haos  Misery's  coaoUeis  tr«iii; 

Onwaro  for  hell' — from  imnk  to  nnk 
Pkst  we  the  enp  againl 

We  come!  we  come!  to  fill  oar  gmfei. 

On  which  shnll  shine  no  star; 
To  iclnt  the  worm  that  nerer  <" 

Hnrrahl  hurah!  harrahl 


A  WHALINO  SONO. 

JOHN  08B0BK. 

Bora  on  Cane  Cod  Bay,  Mass.,  in  171S— Eda- 
eatod  at  Harrard— Died  in  1753— This  soi« 
is  widely  popnlar  with  whalemen. 

When  spring  retams  with  western  gale^ 

And  ffentle  hreexes  sweep 
The  ruffling  seas,  we  spread  our  taili 

To  plow  the  watexy  deep. 

For  killing  northern  whales  nreptrad. 

Oar  nimble  hoats  on  board, 
With  craft  and  ram  (oar  chief  regard) 

And  good  prorisions  stored. 

Cape  Cod,  oar  dearest  native  land. 

We  leave  astern,  and  lose 
Its  sinkinfr  clifli  and  lew'ning  sands, 

While  Zephyr  geotly  blows. 

Bold,  hardy  men,  with  blooming  age^ 

Our  sandy  shorea  prodoce; 
With  monstroos  fish  they  dare  engage^ 

And  dangerous  calliogs  choose. 

Now  toward  the  early  dawning  east 
We  speed  oar  course  away,  ^ 

With  cRfrer  minds,  and  joyful  hearts. 
To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then,  ss  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes 

We  riew  one  constant  show; 
Abore.  aronnd,  the  circling  skies. 

The  rolling  seas  below. 

When  cnstwnrd.  clear  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  froxen  pole, 
We  rrc  the  iev  islands  stand, 

The  northern  billows  rolL 

As  to  the  north  we  make  our  way. 

Surprising  Scenes  we  find; 
We  leiitrthen  out  the  tedious  day. 

And  leave  the  uight  behind. 

Now  see  the  northern  regions,  where 

EtcrnsI  winter  reiirns; 
One  day  and  night  fills  np  the  yeai, 

Kud  endless  cold  maintains. 


We  view  the  monsten  of  the  deep, 
Gnsat  whales  in  numerona  swann; 

And  creatnres  there,  that  play  and  leif^ 
Of  strmngc,  an  usual  forms. 

When  in  our  station  we  are  placed. 
And  whales  around  us  play. 

We  lanuch  our  hoats  into  the  maim, 
And  swiftly  chase  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oaia. 

For  an  assault  design'd. 
The  sea  beneath  ns  foams  and  roars. 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mighty  whale  we  rush  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw; 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  ORain, 

We  soon  renew  the  fight; 
Thrust  our  sharp  lances  in  amain. 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enraged,  she  makes  a  mighty  hound; 

Thick  foams  the  whiten'd  sea; 
The  waves  in  circles  rise  aionnd. 

And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thruhea  with  her  tail  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf 'ning  sound. 
While  ocean  grcmns  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  crimsoi 
flood,  ' 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas. 
And  gnsps,  and  blows  her  latest  blood. 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  joyful  hearts  we  see  her  die^ 

And  on  the  suHace  lay; 
While  all  with  eager  haste  apply. 

To  save  our  deathful  prey. 


THE  WIFE. 


▲KWA  PBTRB  DTNNIBS. 

Bom  in  Geoi^etown,  S.  C— In  1W5,  peb- 
lished  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  '*  Ths 
Flor*l  Year." 

**  She  flung  her  white  arms  around  him^ 

Thou  art  all 
That  this  poor  heart  ean  cling  to." 

I  could  have  stemm'd  misfortune's  tide, 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer, 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  prids, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear. 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  Life's  fall  quiver  thrown. 
While  I  might  j^axe  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  he  "alone." 
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I  coald— I  think  t  conld  have  brook*d 

E'en  for  a  time,  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading  face  hadst  look*d 

With  less  of  lo7e  than  now; 
For  then,  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own, 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  "alone." 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day. 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away 

Unnnmber'd,  slowly,  meek; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of*  tenderness. 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  eTer  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel,  I '11  be  "alone!" 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger. 
As,  fiird  with  heaven W4ird  trnst,  they  say, 

"Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer;" 
Nay,  dearest,  't  is  too  much— this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone: 
It  mast  not  be;  we  may  not  part; 

I  conld  not  lire  "alone  I" 


THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 


JOHK  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

Born  in  1767— Pxesident  of  the  United  States 
from  1825  to  18S9-Died  in  1848. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

GUdsmiOi, 

'*Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'T  is  not  with  me  exactly  so. 

But  'tis  80  in  the  Bona. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  score; 
And  Were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

What  first  I  want  is  daily  bread. 

And  canvas-hacks  and  wine; 
And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 

Before  me  wher  I  dine ; 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside. 

To  dress  my  dinner  well; 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell. 

What  next  I  want,  at  heavy  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire: 
Black  sable  furs  for  winter's  frost, 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire; 
And  Cashmere  shawls,  and  Binissels  lace, 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck, 
A  nd  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace. 

And  rubies  for  mv  neck. 
42 


And  then  I  want  a  mansion  iair, 

A  dwelliuE-house,  in  strle. 
Four  stories  high,  for  wholesome  air—    - 

A  massive  marble  pile; 
With  halls  for  banquetings  and  balls. 

All  furnished  rich  and  fine; 
With  high  blood  studs  in  fifty  stalls. 

And  cellars  for  my  wine. 

I  want  a  garden  and  a  park. 

My  dwelling  to  surround*— 
A  thousand  acres  (bless  the  marki; 

With  walls  encompassed  round — 
Where  flocks  may  range  and  herds  may  low, 

And  kids  and  lambkins  play, 
And  flowers  and  fruits  commingled  grow. 

All  Eden  to  display. 

I  want,  when  summer's  foliage  falls. 

And  autumn  strips  the  trees, 
A  house  within  the  city's  walls, 

For  comfort  and  for  ease; 
But  here,  as  space  is  somewhat  scant. 

And  acres  somewhat  rare. 
My  house  in  town  I  only  want 

To  occupy — a  square. 

I  want  a  steward,  butler,  cooki; 

A  coachman,  footman,  grooms; 
A  library  of  well-bound  books. 

And  picture-garnished  rooms; 
CoRRKGio's  Magdalen,  and  Night, 

The  Matron  of  the  Chair; 
GuiDo's  fleet  Coursers,  in  their  flight, 

And  Clauoxs  at  least  a  pair 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins,  and  gems; 
A  printing-press,  for  private  use. 

Of  fifty  thousand  ems; 
And*  plants,  and  minerals,  and  shells; 

Worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds; 
And  cveiy  beast  on  eaith  that  dwells,  ^ 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

I  want  a  board  of  burnished  plate. 

Of  silver  and  of  gold; 
Tureens,  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 

And  sculpture's  nchest  mould; 
Plateaus,  with  chandeliei-s  and  lamps. 

Plates,  dishes — all  the  same; 
And  porcelain  vases,  with  the  stamps 

Of  Sevres  and  Angoulcme. 

And  maples,  of  fair  glossy  stain, 

Must  foim  my  chamber  doors. 
And  carpets  of  the  Wilton  grain 

Must  cover  all  my  floors; 
My  walls  with  tapestry  bedeck'd. 

Must  never  be  outdone; 
And  damask  curtains  must  protect 

Their  colon  from  the  sun. 

And  mirrors  of  the  largest  pane  • 
From  Venice  must  be  brought; 

And  sandal-wood  and  bambo(VieaB«, 
For  chairs  and  tables  bought} 
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Oa  all  tlia  maaiei-piecct,  clocks 
Of  thrice-gilt  bronze  most  stand, 

Aad  icreens  of  ebony  and  box 
InTite  the  stiaoger's  hand. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want^)  a  wife. 

Afiectionate  and  lair. 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  lUt, 

And  all  its  joys  to  fhare; 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  firm,  yet  placid* mind, 
With  all  my  fiinlts  to  lore  ma  still, 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  Time's  car  inccMant  runs. 

And  Fortnne  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  danjrhters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas  !  can  mortal  dan 

Snch  bliss  on  earth  to  cniTe^) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  iair'- 

The  boys  all  wise  and  bnre. 

And  when  my  bosom's  darling  sings. 

With  melody  dirine, 
A  pedal  harp  with  many  strings 

Must  with  her  voice  combine. 
A  niano,  exquisitely  wrought, 

Must  open  stand,  apart. 
That  all  my  daughters  may  be  tavght 

To  win  die  stranger's  heart. 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desire 

Refreshment  from  perfumes. 
Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require. 

And  artificial  blooms. 
The  ciret  fitigronce  shall  dispense, 

Aud  treasured  sweets  return; 
Cologne  rerire  the  flagging  sense, 

Aud  smoking  amber  hum. 

And  when  at  night  mr  weaiy  head 

.  Begins  to  droop  and  dose, 
A  chamber  south,  to  hold  my  bed. 

For  natni-e^s  soft  repose; 
With  blaukets.  counterpanes,  and  sheet, 

Mattress,  and  sock  or  down. 
And  comfortables  for  my  feet, 

And  pillows  for  my  crown. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithfnl  friend. 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour, 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  whcu  I'm  wrong. 

My  inmost  soul  to  see; 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  stnrfig 

For  him,  as  his  for  me. 

I  want  a  kind  and  tender  heart, 

For  others'  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soul  secure  from  Fortune's  dart, 

And  bosom  arm'd  with  steel; 
Ti  bcor  divine  chastisement's  rod, 

And,  mingling  in  my  plan. 


Submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
With  charity  to  i 


I  vrant  a  keen,  obsoring  eye, 

Au  orer-listenine  ear. 
The  truth  through  all  disguise  tc  spy, 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear; 
A  tongue  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  sublimest  strain; 
And  lips  the  cause  of  man  to  plead. 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 

I  want  uninterrupted  health. 

Throughout  my  long  career. 
And  streams  of  never-failing  wealth. 

To  scatter  lar  and  near — 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed. 

Free  bounty  to  bestow, 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need, 

Aud  soothe  the  widow's  wo. 

I  want  the  genius  to  conceive. 

The  talents  to  unfild, 
Designs,  the  vicious  to  retrieve, 

The  virtuous  to  uphold; 
Inventive  power,  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soul. 
Of  human  hearts  to  mould  the  will. 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  plsce^ 

The  ensigns  of  command. 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  gnc^ 

To  rule  my  native  land  ; 
Nor  crown,  nor  scepter  would  I  ask, 

But  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought,  in  future  days, 

The  friend  oi  human  kind; 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise. 

Exulting  may  proclaim. 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies. 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man; 

I  cannot  need  them  long. 
For  life  itself  is  bnt  a  siuiu. 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  gi^t  want,  absorbing  all, 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  summon'd  to  my  final  csll — 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 

And  oh.!  while  circles  in  my  vdns 

Of  life  the  purple  stream. 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream. 
My  soul,  in  humble  hope  unscas^ 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray. 
That  this  thy  want  may  be  pr^artJ 

To  meet  the  Judgment-Da}'. 
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BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN.' 

W.  C.  BRYANT. 

O,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whoie  liTeB  a  peacernl  tenor  keep; 

The  Power  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  (pr  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
Tbe^lids  that  overflow  with  tears; 

And  weary  hours  of  wo  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  snnny  rest 
For  erery  dark  and  troubled  night; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light 

And  thon,who,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier, 
Sheddcst  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny — 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart. 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear. 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

H.  V.  LONGFBLLOW. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist» 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  my  soul  cannot  resist: 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heart-felt  lay. 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters. 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  comdoi-s  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thonghts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest 


Read  from  some  hnmbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  show'rs  from  the  clouds  of  snmmer* 
Or  tears  from  the  eye- lids  starts 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  mcsie 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pnlse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasar'd  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  fiU'd  with  music; 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 


THE  CHOICE. 


MB8.  8V8ANNA  B0W80N. 

An  actress,  authoress,  and  for  twenty-fire 
years  a  teacher.  She  wrote  the  noted 
novel, "  Charlotte  Temple."  She  died  in 
Boston  in  1&35. 


I  ask  no  more  than  just  to  be 
From  vice  and  folly  wholly  free; 
To  have  a  competent  estate, 
Neither  too  small,  nor  yet  too  great; 
Something  of  rent  and  taxes  clear. 
About  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
My  bouse,  though  small,  should  be  com- 
plete. 
Furnished,  not  elegant  but  neat; 
One  little  room  should  sacred  be 
To  study,  solitude,  and  me. 
The  windows,  jessamine  should  shado, 
Nor  should  a  sound  the  ears  invade, 
Except  the  warblings  from  the  grove. 
Or  plaintive  murm'rings  from  a  dove. 
Here  would  I  often  pass  the  day. 
Turn  o'er  the  page,  or  tune  the  lay. 
And  court  the  aid  and  sacred  fire 
Of  the  Parnassian  tuneful  choir. 
While  calmly  thus  my  time  I'd  epena. 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  faithful  friend 
In  each  emotion  of  my  heait 
Of  grief  or  joy,  to  bear  a  part; 
Possess'd  of  learning,  and  good  senses 
Free  from  pedontie  msolence. 
Pleas'd  with  retirement,  let  him  b^ 
Yet  cheerful  'midst  society; 
Know  how  to  tiifle  with  a  grace. 
Yet  grave  in  proper  time  and  place. 

Let  frugal  plenty  deck  my  board. 
So  that  its  aui-plus  may  afford 
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AifktNice  to  tho  neiffhb'iiiig  poor. 
And  Mod  them  jiMukrul  finom  the  door. 
A  Stir  attocMtesTd  select, 
J^cirtkj  esteem  aid  high  rapect; 
And  sociftl  mirth  I  would  inVite, 
With  sportiTe  dance  on  tipUH  light; 
Nor  ahonld  tweet  mnsic't  roice  be  mate, 
The  vocal  strain,  or  plaintire  late; 
But  all,  and  each,  in  tnm  agree, 
T'aftord  life  sweet  Tariety; 
To  keep  serene  the  cheerfol  breast. 
And  gire  to  solitude  a  zest 

And  often  be  it  onr  employ, 

For  there  is  not  a  pnrer  joy, 

To  wipe  the  languid  grief-swoln  e^e. 

To  soothe  the  pensire  moamer's  sigh. 

To  calm  their  Tears,  allay  their  grief, 

And  give,  if  possible,  relief. 

But  if  this  fate,  directing  Hoaren 
Thinks  too  indulgent  to  oe  given. 
Let  health  and  innocence  be  mine^ 
And  I  will  strive  not  to  repine; 
Will  thankful  take  each  blessing  lent, 
Be  humble,  patient,  and  content. 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

OIOBGE  P.  MORRIS. 

Bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1801-Oo-editor  of 
the  Home  Journal— ** After  I  had  sung  the 
noble  ballad  of  'Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree,'  at  Boulogne,"  savs  Mr.  Henry  Rus- 
sell, the  vocalist,  "an  old  gentleman  among 
the  audience,  who  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  simple  and  touebing  beauty  of  the 
words,  rose  and  said, '  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Mr.Rnmell^  but  was  the  tree  really  spared? 
*  It  was,'  said  I.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it,'  said  he,  as  he  took  his  seat  amidst  the 
unanimous  applause  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly. 1  never  saw  such  excitement  in  a 
concert  room." 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  1 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  t 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'T  was  my  rorefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not  1 

That  old  lamiliar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Arc  spread  o'er  land  and  sea. 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  downS 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth 'bound  ties; 
O  snare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towerbg  to  the  skies  I 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  songht  its  gmtcfnl  shade ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 
Here  toa  my  sisters  play'd. 


My  mother  kisa'd  me  here; 

My  listher  pressed  my  hand« 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  I 

My  heart-strinss  round  tbee  clin(^ 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  brehches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  still  brave  i 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand. to  save,*" 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not  I 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 

BKBA  SMITH. 

Bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1799— Author  o< 
the  original  Major  Jack  Downing  Letters. 

The  cold  winds  swept  tbe  mountain's  height* 
And  pathless  was  tbe  dreary  wild. 

And  'mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 
A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child. 

As  through  ^e  drifting  snow  she  press'd. 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast 

And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on. 

And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow: 
Her  limbs  were  chill 'd,  her  strength  wm 
gone: 

"O  God !"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
*'  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !" 

She  stripped  ber  mantle  from  her  breas^ 
And  oared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest 
And  smiled  to  think  ber  babe  was  warm. 

With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed. 
And  snnk  upon  her  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveler  passed  by. 

And  saw  her  'ueath  her  snowy  vail; 

The  fi-ost  of  death  was  in  her  ere. 

Her  choek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale; 

He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child — 

The  babe  look'd  up  and  sweetly  smiled  I 


THE  LI?£.VOYAGE— A  Ballad. 

XRS.  FRAKCBS  8.  OSGOOD. 

Bom  in  Boston  about  tbe  year  iSlS-Died  la 
1850. 

Once  in  the  olden  time  tbere  dwelt 

Beside  the  soondlug  sea, 
A  little  maid — ^her  garb  was  coarse^ 

Her  spirit  pore  and  free. 
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Her  parents  were  an  hnmble  twain. 

And  poor  as  poor  conld  be; 
Yet  gayly  sang  the  guileless  child, 

'Beside  the  sonudtng  sea. 

Tho  Lnt  was  bare,  and  scant  the  fare. 

And  hard  her  little  bed; 
Bat  she  was  rich  I-^-a  single  gem 

Its  beauty  round  her  shed. 

ihc  walk'd  in  light !— *twas  all  her  wealth— 
That^earl,  whose  lustrous  glow 

Made  her  white  forehead  dazzling  fair. 
And  pure  as  sunlit  snow. 

Uer  parents  died !  With  tears  she  cried, 

"  God  will  ray  father  be !" 
Then  launch'd  alone  her  shallop  light, 

And  bravely  put  to  sea. 

The  sail  she  set  was  Tii^in-white, 

As  inmost  lily  leaf, 
And  angels  whisper'd  her  from  Hearen, 

To  loose  it  or  to  reef. 

And  erer  on  the  dancing  prow 
One  glorious  brilliant  bum'd, 

By  whose  clear  ray  she  read  her  way. 
And  every  danger  learn'd: 

For  she  bad  bung  her  treasure  t£ere, 
Uer  HeaTeu-illnmined  pearl ! 

And  so  <ac  steer'd  her  lonely  bark. 
That  lair  and  guileless  girl  1 

Tbe  wind  was  fresh,  the  sails  were  free,  . 

High  dash'd  the  diamond  spray. 
And  merrily  leaping  o'er  the  sea. 

The  light  skiff  left  the  bay  I 

Bat  toon  false,  cril  spirits  came. 

And  stiiove  with  costly  lore, 
1*0  bribe  her  maiden  heart  to  shame. 

And  win  her  jewel  pure. 

They  swarm'd  aroaud  the  fitigile  boat, 
They  brought  her  diamonds  rare, 

To  glisten  on  her  graceful  throat, 
And  bind  her  flowing  hair  1 

They  brought  her  gold  from  Afric*land, 
And  from  the  sea-king's  throne 

They  pilfer'd  gems,  to  grace  ber  hand 
And  clasp  her  virgiu  zone. 

But  still  she  shook  the  silken  cnrl 
Back  from  her  beaming  eyes. 

And  cried — "  I  bear  my  spotless  pearl 
Home,  home  to  youder  skies  1 

**  Mow,  shame  ye  not,  your  ocean  gems 

And  eastern  gold  to  showl 
Behold  I  how  mine  outbams  them  all  I 

6od*s  smile  is  in  its  glow  1" 

Fair  blows  the  wind,  the  sail  swells  free. 
High  shoots  the  diamond  spray. 

And  merrily  o'er  the  murmuring  sea 
XK»  ^wM  boat  leans  away  1 


They  swarm'd  around  the  fragile  bark. 
They  strove  with  costlier  lure 

To  bribe  her  maiden  hetfrt  to  shame. 
And  win  her  jewel  pure.  ^ 

"  We  bringllhee  rank— we  bring  thee  pow'r ; 

"We  briu^  thee  pleasures  free — 
No  empress,  in  her  silk-hung  bower. 

May  queen  her  realm  like  thee  ! 

"  Now  yield  ns  np  the  one  white  pearl  I 

'T  is  but  a  star,  whose  ray 
Will  fail  thee,  rash,  devoted  girl. 

When  tempests  cloud  thy  way." 

Bat  still  she  smiled  a  loftier  smile. 
And  raised  her  frank,  bright  eyei. 

And  cried — "  I  bear  my  vestal  star 
Home,  home  to  yonder  skies  1" 

The  wind  ia  fresh — the  sail  swells  free 
High  shoots  the  diamond  spray  1 

And  merrily  o'er  the  moaning  sea 
The  light  boat  leaps  away  1 

Suddenly,  stillness  broods  around, 

A  stillness  as  of  death. 
Above,  below — no  motion,  sound. 

Hardly  a  struggling  breatb  1 

Then  wild  and  fierre  the  tempest  came. 
The  dark  wind-demons  clash'd 

Their  weapons  swift — the  air  was  flame  t 
The  waves  in  madness  dashed ! 

They  swarm'd  around  tbe  tossing  boat— 

"  Wilt  yield  thy  jewel  now? 
Look  1  look  !  already  drenched  in  spray, 

It  trembles  at  the  prow. 

"  Be  oicra  the  gem  I  and  safely  launch'd 

Upon  a  summer's  sea. 
Where  never  cloud  may  frown  in  heaven. 

Thy  pinnace  light  shall  be  1" 

-But  still  she  smiled  a  fearless  smile. 
And  rai'»ed  her  trusting  eyes. 

And  cried — "  I  bear  my  talisman 
Home,  home  to  yonder  skies  1" 

And  safe  through  all  that  blinding  storm 

The  true  bark  floated  on. 
And  soft  its  pearl-illumined  prow 

Through  all  the  tumult  shone  I 

An  angel,  guided  through  the  dondi 

Bv  that  most  precious  light, 
Flew  down  the  fairy  helm  to  take. 

To  steer  the  boat  aright 

Then  died  tbe  storm  upon  the  sea  I 
High  dash'd  the  diamond  spray. 

And  merrily  leaping  light  and  fraa. 
The  shallop  sail'd  awaj. 

And  meekly,  when  at  eve  her  baik 

Its  destined  port  bad  found. 
She  moor'd  it  by  the  mellow  spatk 

Her  iewel  shed  around 
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Wovldit  kaow  tiM  mne  the  naidea  irore  % 
Tww  /nfMonice^Iike  thin^  1 

Wonldst  kBAW  the  peerl  the  nobly  boraf 
V  was  TVirffc    ■  gem  dinne  I 

3?to«  hMt  the  jewel— keep  k  hrigfaft, 

Undimni'd  by  ■oital  Ceer. 
4nd  bethe  eecb  stun  upon  its  ligbt 

With  Grief 'B  repeBlaiU  tear  I 

Still  Bhirak  from  fcltebeod't  kirait  gww, 

By  flattery  anbeptiled  I 
Stm  let  thy  heart  t^  from  thine  eyci, 

My  pve  aad  sinple  child  1 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  BOD- 
MAN  DRAKE. 

Vnt-GEMEXW  HAIXBCX. 
The  good  die  lint,  [daet. 

And  thej  wboso  hearts  are  dry  aa  aiimiiier 
Ban  to  the  locket.— WnrdMwortk. 

Gma  be  the  tarf  abore  thee. 
Friend  of  my  better  days ! 

None  knew  thee  bat  to  lore  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praiie. 

Tean  fell  when  thon  weit  dying, 
From  eyes  nnnsed  to  weep, 

And  loni:  where  thon  art  lying. 
Will  tean  the  eoU  tnrf  ste^ 

When  heartt,  whose  tmth  was  proren. 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 

Tliere  shonld  a  wreath  be  woven. 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thr  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 
Whose  weal  and  wo  were  thine; 

It  shonld  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Aronnd  tby  &ded  brow, 
But  I  'Te  in  Tain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee. 
Nor  tho1^(hts  nor  words  are  fret^ 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  moons  a  man  like  thee. 


OLD  SONGS. 


WILLU  OATLOED  CLABK. 

Born  in  OUsoo,  N.  T..  in  1010-Died  In  1841. 

Gire  me  the  songs  I  lored  to  hear. 
In  sweet  and  snnny  days  of  yore; 

Which  came  in  gashes  to  my  ear 
From  lips  that  bresthe  them  now  no  more; 


Fivm  lips,  alas !  on  which  the  won^ 
In  eoited  and  dnsty  silence  lies, 

Where  many  a  lored,  lamented  form 
Is  hid  from  Sorrow's  filling  eyes ! 

Yes  I  when  those  anlbrgotten  lays 

Come  trembling  with  a  spirit'Toie^ 
I  mind  me  of  thoae  eariy  £ys. 

When  to  respire  was  to  rgoiee; 
When  gladsome  flowers  and  fraitage  sheat 

Where'er  my  willing  footsteps  fell; 
When  Hope's  bright  realm  was  all  mine  ow^ 

And  Fancy  whispered,  **A11  is  well." 

Give  me  old  songs !    They  stir  my  heart 

As  with  some  glorions  trnmpet-tone: 
Beyond  the  reach  of  modem  art. 

They  mle  its  thrilling  cords  slonc^ 
Till,  <fti  the  wings  of  thought  I  fly 

Back  to  that  boundary  of  bliss. 
Which  once  beneath  my  childhood's  sky 

Embraced  a  scene  of  loTclinces  1 

Thus,  when  the  portals  oi  mine  ear 

Those  lonp-remembered  lays  receire, 
Th^  seem  like  guests,  whose  Toices  cheer 

My  breast,  and  bid  it  not  to  gricTe: 
They  ring  in  cadences  of  lore. 

They  tell  of  dreams  now  Tanished  all; 
Dreams,  that  descended  from  abore— 

Visions,  'tis  reptnre  to  recall ! 

Gire  me  old  songs  !    I  know  not  why. 

But  every  tone  they  breathe  to  me 
Is  fnnght  with  pleasures  pure  and  high. 

With  honest  love  or  honest  glee: 
They  move  me,  when  by  chance  I  hear. 

They  rouse  each  slumbering  pnlie  anew; 
Till  erery  scene  to  memory  dear 

Is  pictured  brightly  to  my  view. 

I  do  not  ask  those  sickly  lays 

O'er  which  affected  maidens  bend; 
Which  scented  fops  are  bound  to  praise. 

To  which  dull  crowds  their  homage  Icadt 
Give  me  some  simple  Scottish  song. 

Or  lays  from  £rin's  distant  islel 
Lays  that  to  love  and  truth  belong. 

And  cause  the  saddest  lip  to  smile  I 


A  MARRIAGE  SONG. 


JAXaS  W.  WAKD. 

Born  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  in  I819~Ednealed 
in  Boston— Resident  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

Little  Dora  was  sweet,  little  Dom  was  pai% 
And  never  a  heart,  than  hers,  was  tnxr: 
There  was  of  guile  not  a  trace  about  her. 
And  the  thoughts  within,  and  the  lile  wHk 

out  her. 
Were  bright  and  beautiful  day  by  day, 
Thinking  only  such  things  as  a  jnaiden  aav 
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Little  Dont,  who  read  her  Bible  nightly. 
With  a  liring  faith,  iiot  idlj  or  lightly, 
Reading,  one  night,  its  sacred  pages. 
She  found,  as  o?er  its  words  slie  pored. 
This  thought,  from  one  of  the  Hebrew  sages — 
She  slept  on  his  bosom,  and  eat  at  his  bond. 

"Now  what,  my  dear  mother,"  at  length  she 

said, 
Smoothing  the  curls  on  her  raven  head — 
"What  nicaneth  the  text?  I  have  tried  in  vain 
To  make  the  sen»o  of  the  fable  plain." 
I^ady  Eleanor  took  her  daughter  s  hand. 
And  said,  in  accents  kind  and  bland — 
"When  a  maiden,  my  Dora,  by  love  invited. 
Her  heai-t  to  her  lover  has  firmly  plighted. 
It  meancth  that  she  will  sometimes  be. 
By  the  sanction  of  law,  and  her  heart's  ac- 
cord, 
His  tmstful  wife;  and  it  follows,  that  she 
Most  sleep  ou  his  bosom,  and  cat  at  his  board." 

Little  Dora  dreamed,  little  Dora  mused, 
But  her  dreams  were  vague  aixd  her  thoughts 

confused; 
She  felt  it  must  he  as  her  mother  had  said, 
And  there  came  a  sweet  vision  into  her  head; 
And  she  said  to  herself,  as  in  silence  she  gazed 
On  the  starry  lights,  that  cloudless  blazed 
In  the  midnight  sky— If  Carlos,  I  think. 
Should  agniu,  with  me,  watch  the  young  moon 

sink 
Behind  yon  hill,  and  should  spfjok  again 
Those  words,  still  deep  in  my  memory  stored, 
3Iy  heart  would  be  strong,  and  I'd  promise 

him  then, 
To  sleep  on  his  bosom,  and  eat  at  his  board. 

And  Carlos  came,  when  the  moon  again 
With  beauty  filled  the  shadowy  glen; 
And  the  maiden  stood  by  bis  side,  and  heard 
Those  words,  once  more,  that  her  heart  had 

stiiTcd; 
And  her  soul's  response  her  lips  obeyed. 
And  the  two  were  one,  as  they  homeward 

strayed. 
Came  the  witnesses  then,  and  they  made  their 

vow 
To  the  man  of  God,  with  fond  accord; 
And  he  called  them  man  and  wife;  qnd  now 
She  sleeps  on  his  boaom,  and  eats  at  his  board. 


THE  YANKEE'S  RETURN  FROM  CAMP 

7Vcn«— TANXB  DOODLE. 
f  ^— 

Th«m  are  the  most  familiar  verses  to  the 
above  tune.  Yankee  Doodle  first  appeared 
in  £D«land  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX,  as  is 
shown  by  a  verse  of  that  period: 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

Upon  a  Kentish  jmn^v; 
He  stack  a  feather  m  his  hat: 

And  called  him  Macaroni. 


A  song  is  in  use  amom;  the  laborers  in  Hol- 
land, in  narvest-iime,  which  thus  runs: 

Yanker  didel,  doodei  down, 

Didel,  dttdel  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown, 

Botermilk  and  Tanther. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that,  perhaps, 
Yankee  Doodle  was  by  birth  a  Duiehman  I 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  now  so  fairly  **  natu* 
ralixed,"  that  no  "  Amerioan  "  will  dispute 
his  "  papery" 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 

And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys. 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

(^wru» — Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy. 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step. 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  sec  a  thousand  men. 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  'lasses  they  cat  every  day. 
Would  keepan  house  a  winter; 

They  have  so  much  that,  I'll  be  bonnd. 
They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gnn. 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple. 
Upon  a  denced  little  cnrt, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  nowder. 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun. 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself. 

As  Slab's  underpinning, 
And  father  went  as  nigh  agnin, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  iu  him. 

Consin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 
I  thonght  he  would  have  cock'd  H; 

It  scar'd  me  so,  I  shrink'd  it  off, 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun. 
He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on't, 

And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  (hell 

As  big  as  mother's  bason; 
And  every  time  they  toqch'd  it  off. 

They  Bcamper'd  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too, 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather, 
Th«y  knock 'd  npon't  with  little  clab% 

And  call'd  the  folks  togeUier, 
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Tliere  WM  GipUiii  W'uhington, 

UpoD  a  iUpping:  sUlHuii, 
A  RiTiD^  orden  to  his  men — 

I  gnen  there  wet  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hit, 
lliey  look'd  so  tarnal  iina, 

I  wanted  pockily  to  get 
To  gire  to  ray  Jemima. 

And  there  they'd  fife  avay  like  fan. 
And  play  on  rom»taIk  fiddle's. 

And  soiue  had  ribbons  red  %s  blood. 
All  wound  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers*  too,  would  fcallop  up. 
And  nrc  right  in  our  faces; 

It  soar'd  me  almost  half  to  death. 
To  see  them  run  eiich  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  come  there  to  changa 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions. 

For  'JasfOB- cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  aud  young  ones. 

But  I  can't  Ull  you  half  I  see. 
They  kept  up  such  a  smother; 

So  I  took  my  bat  off,  made  a  bow, 
And  snmper'd  home  to 


LITTLE  MARY'S  GOOD-MORXINO. 

•  Thene  yenn,  it  U  said,  were  written  by  a 
lady  of  Northern  Ohio.  The  touehinff 
beauty  of  sentiment,  so  fttU^  of  the  cheer- 
fulnoM,  confiding  nffection,  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  childhood,  commends  them 
to  the  heart  of  every  parent. 

«0 !  I  am  so  happy!"  the  little  fcirl  said, 
And  she  sprang  like  a  lark  from  the  low  trun- 
dle bed; 
**  'Tis  morning,  bright  momingl  Good-mom- 

iiig,  popa ! 
01  give  me  one  kiss  forgnod-moming,  mama! 
Only  iu*t  look  at  my  pretty  canary. 
Chirping  his  sweet  '^od-uorning  to  Mary.' 
The  sunshine  is  peepiug  straight  into  my  eyes! 
Good -morning  to  you,  Mr.  Sun — for  you  rise 
Early,  to  wake  np  my  birdie  and  me, 
Aud'make  us  as  happy,  as  happy  can  be." 

"Happy  you  may  be,  my  dear  little  girl," 
Aud  the*  mother  sti-oked  softly  a  clnstering 

curl; 
"ITappy  as  can  be — but  think  of  the  One 
liVho  wakened  this  morning,  both  yon  and 

the  snn." 
The  little  one  turned  her  bright  eyes  with  a 

nod: 
"Mama,  may  I  say.  Good-morning  to  GodV 
'Yes,"  little  darling  one,  "surely  you  may; 
Kneel,  as  you  kneel  ereiy  morning  to  pray!" 

Mmry  knelt  solemnly  down — with  her  eyes 
Looking  up  earnestly  into  the  skies. 


And  two  little  hands  that  were  folded  to- 

gether. 
Softly  she  laid  on  the  lap  of  her  mother — 
'Good  rooming,  dear  Father  in  Heaven,*' she 

said; 
**I  thank  thee  for  watching  my  snng  little  bed; 
For  taking  good  care  of  me  all  the  dark  uight. 
And  waking  me  np  with  the  beautiful  lieht. 
O!  keep  me  from  uaughtiness  all  the  long  day, 
Blest  Jesus,  who  taught  little  childreu  io 

pray." 

An  angel  looked  aown  m  the  sunshine,  and 

smiled; 
But  i^e  saw  not  the  angel — that  beantifol 

chUd. 


HAIL*  COLUMBIA. 

FRANCIS  BOPKIKSOX. 

Bora  at  Philadelphia  in  ITTO-^Tudge  of  Dia- 
.trict  Court  Of  the  U.  S.— Died  in  180- 
"  Hail,  Columbia"  waa  written  in  179B.  to 
arottoe  a  national  feeling  in  view  of  an  ex- 
pected war  with  France. 

Hail,  Columbia!  happy  land  I 
Hail,  ye  heroes,  heaven-bora  band  I 
Who  fought  aud  bled  in  Freedom's  caase^ 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's 
.And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
£uioy*d  the  peace  your  valor  won  1 
J.et  independence  be  our  boost, 
Kver  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Erer  grateful  for  the  prize. 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Firm — ^nuited — ^let  us  be. 
Rallying  ronnd  our  liberty: 
As  a  baud  of  brothers  join'd. 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots !  rise  once  more; . 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore; 
lict  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rade  foe,  with  impions  hand. 

Invade  the  shiine  where  sacred  lies 

Of  toil  aud  blood  the  well-earned  prize. 
While  ofiering  peace  iiucere  and  just. 
In  heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Firm — united,  etc. 

Sound,  sound  the  tramp  of  Fame  I 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  thnugh  the  world  with  lend  applaasa^ 
Ring  through  tiie  world  with  lond applause; 

Let  every  dime  to  Freedom  dear 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 
With  eqnal  skill  and  godlike  power. 
He  goreraa  if^  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  wir;  or  guides  with  ease 
The  happier  timca  of  honest  pcnee. 
Firm^united,  etc. 
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Bel  old  the  chief  who  now  commaads, 
Onco  more  to  serve  his  country  stands — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat. 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat; 
Bat,  armed  iu  virtue,  firm  and  true, 
Ilis  hopes  ara  fixed  ou  Heaven  aud  you. 
AVheu  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  fre^ 
Besolved  on  death  or  liberty, 
linn— united,  etc. 


Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield. 
Another  hand  the  standai*d  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumiiet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

"W.  C.  BRYANT. 

Once  this  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  tmmpled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

4.nd  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  I  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

i.<^ow,  all  is  calm,  and  fresh  and  still. 
Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 

And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 
And  bell  of  wandering  kine  arelieard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black -mouthed  gun  and  staggering 
wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, 

O,  be  it  never  heard  again. 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  war&re  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  I  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year, 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

tet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blanch  not  at  the  chosen  lot; 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 
The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell  at  last. 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  heis; 
Bnt  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshipen. 

Tea,  thongh  thou  lie  npon  the  dust, 

\Vhen  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear; 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  iu  battle  her«« 


RESIGNATION. 


H.  W.  LONQPELLOW. 


There  is  no  flock,  however  watched   and 
tended, 

Bnt  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  1 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying. 
And  mournings  for  the  dead; 

The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  erying 
Will  not  be  comforted  1 

Let  ns  be  patient  1  these  severe  aflELictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  bnt  dimly  thro*  the  mtt>t  and  vapors { 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim  funereal  tapers 

May  be  Heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  what  seems  so  ia  transi* 
tion; 

Thb  life  of  Mortal  breath 
Is  bnt  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  poi-tal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead — the  child  of  our  affection— 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protec- 
tion. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seda* 
sion 
By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  polli^ 
tion. 
She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing. 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 

Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  panning. 
Behold  her  grown  more  lair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  ns 
broken 
The  bond  which  natnre  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  thongh  ns 
spoken, 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  wc  again  behold  her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embiaces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  ehild: 
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Bat  ft  &ir  midn.  in  her  Fatber*t  manuoa, 

Clotheil  iritb  celrs-tial  ^race; 
And  bcAQti/n]  mth  all  the  Mul't  expansion 

ShaU  we  behold  her  Uet, 

And  tliOQgk  at  tuneft.  impetoons  with  emo- 
tion 
And  an<rnish  Ions  ftappreseedt 
The  sweliiug  heart  heaves  moauiug  like  the 
ocean 
That  cannot  be  at  rest; 

We  will  be  patient !  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  cannot  whoUy  stay; 
By  silence  sanrtifyins;.  not  concealing 

The  grid  that  must  bare  way. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 


O.  W.  HOLMBS. 

Born  at  Cambiid«p,  Mamaehusetta,  in  1607— 
Frofe<4or  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
Barrard  UnireraltF. 

I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  bj  the  door, 

A  nd  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

'With  his  cane. 

Iliev  sav  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pmning>kntfe  of  Tima 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  ftrand 
By  the  Crier  on  his  ronnd 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  be  look»  at  all  he  meets. 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  bis  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

lu  their  bloom. 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  eheek  was  like  a  nee 

In  the  snow. 

Bat  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  stafT, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  cndc 

f  n  his  lauKhl 


I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat; 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Aresoqneer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring — 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  foi-saken  boogh 

Where  I  cling. 


OLD  GRIMES. 


O.  GBEEXB. 

Bora  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  in  18QB— Edaeated 
for  the  Bar.  **  Old  Orime«  ''  was  written 
in  about  his  sixteenth  year. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead;  that  good  old  man 
>Ve  ne'er  shall  see  him  more: 

He  used  to  wear  a  long  bhu^  coat 
All  buttoned  down  before. 

Hit  heart  was  open  as  the  day. 
His  feelings  ail  were  true;' 

His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  giny, 
He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene*r  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain. 
His  breast  with  pity  burned; 

The  large  round  head  upon  his  cane 
From  ivory  a-as  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  had  for  all; 

He  knew  no  ba»e  design; 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small. 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind. 
In  friendship  be  was  true; 

His  coet  had  pocket-boles  behind, 
His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollntei 

He  passed  securely  o'er. 
And  never  woi%  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  resl^ 
Nor  fears  misfoiloue's  frown; 

He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest; 
The  stripes  luu  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find. 

And  pay  it  its  desert: 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 


His  neighbors  he  did  not  ab« 

TYas  sociable  and  gay; 
He  wore  large  bncklea  on  his  shoc% 

And  changed  them  erefy  dar. 
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His  knowledge  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  Yiew, 
Nor  make  a  noise,  town-meetiog  days, 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  be  ncrer  threw 
In  trnst  to  fortnne's  chances, 

Bat  lired  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 
In  easy  circnmstances. 

Thus  undisturb'd  by  anxious  cares, 
His  peaceful  moments  ran; 

And  eveiybody  said  he  was. 
A  fine  old  gentleman. 


PICTURES  OF  MEMORY. 

MISS  AUCE  CAREY. 

Born.  In  ISB,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Cincin- 
nati. 0. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictm-es 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall. 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden. 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violete  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge, 
Coquetting  all  duy  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  ffolden  edge; 
Not  for  the  ripes  on  the  upland 

Where  the  bright  red-berries  rest. 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I  ODce  had  a  little  brother. 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep — 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim/orest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep: 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roTcd  there  the  beoutifnl  summers, 

The  summers  of  long  ago; 
But  bis  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  cTes, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaTes. 

Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  lace: 
And  when  the  arrows  of  snnset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright. 
He  fell,  in  his  sMnt-likc  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 


WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  ROUND 
THEE. 

G.  P.  aiOBRIS. 

When  other  friends  are  round  thee. 

And  other  hearts  are  thine. 
When  other  bays  have  crown'd  thee. 

More  f  i-esh  and  green  than  mine, 
Then  think  how  sad  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be, 
Which,  while  it  throbs,  throbs  only 

Beloved  one,  for  thee  1 

Yet  do  not  think  I  doubt  thee, 

I  know  thy  truth  remains; 
I  would  not  live  without  thee, 

For  all  the  world  contaius. 
Thou  art  the  star  that  guides  me 

Along  life's  changing  sea; 
And  whate'er  fate  betides  me. 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 


THE  LAPSE  OF  TIME. 

W.  C.  BRYANT. 

Lament  who  will,  in  fruitless  tears. 
The  speed  with  which  our  moments  fly; 

I  sigh  not  over  vanished  years, 

But  watch  the  years  tiiat  hasten  by. 

Look,  how  they  come— a  mingled  crowd 
Of  brittht  aud  daric,  but  rapid  days; 

Beneath  uem,  like  a  snmmer  cloud. 
The  wide  world  changes  as  I  gaze. 

What  I  grieve  that  time  has  brought  so  soon 
The  sober  age  of  manhood  on  1 

As  idly  might  I  weep,  at  noon, 
To  see  the  blush  of  morning  gone. 

Conld  I  give  up  the  hoi>es  that  glow 

In  prospect  like  Elvsian  isles; 
And  let  the  cheerful  future  ffo. 

WiUi  all  her  promises  and  smiles^ 

The  future!— cruel  were  the  power 

Whose  doom  would  tear  thee  from  my 
heart, 

Thou  sweetener  of  the  present  hour  I 
We  cannot— no— we  will  not  part. 

0,  leave  me  still  the  rapid  flight 

That  makes  the  changing  seasons  gay, 

The  grateful  speed  that  brings  the  night. 
The  swift  and  glad  return  of  day; 

The  months  that  touch  with  aided  grec«, 
This  little  prattler  at  my  knee, 

In  whose  arch  eye  and  speaking  face 
New  meaning  every  hour  I  see; 

The  years,  that  o'er  each  sister  land 
ShoU  lift  the  country  of  my  birth. 

And  nurse  her  strength,  till  she  shall  stand 
The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth. 
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Till  vcnoger  eommonwcftUhs,  for  tid, 
Shiill  cling  about  her  aojple  robe, 

And  from  her  frowQ  •hull  shriuk  «fniia 
The  crowned  oppretwn  of  the  globe. 

Tme^tiiDe  will  Mtm  and  blanch  my  brow; 

Well — I  shall  ah  with  ased  men. 
And  my  good  gla&s  will  tell  me  how 

A  grizzly  beard  beeomea  me  then. 

And  then,  sfaoiild  no  dishonor  lie 
U{)oii  uiy  head,  when  I  am  gray, 

Lofe  yet  thall  watch  my  fading  eye. 
And  smooth  the  path*  of  luy  decay. 

Then  haste  thee.  Time— 'tis  kindness  all 
That  speeds  thy  winged  feet  so  fast; 

Thy  pleasures  stay  not  till  they  pall. 
And  all  thy  pains  are  qnickiy  past. 

Thou  flicst  and  bear'st  away  our  woee, 
And  as  thy  shadowy  trains  depart, 

The  memory  of  sorrow  grows 
A  lighter  burden  on  the  heart 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

JAXK8  OATM  PKBCIYAL. 

vi^°  S?!!/'!'  ^?"«  "*  17»-Gradu»te  of 
^fc?*'^  "w^'  »t  which  time  he  wm 

ine  most  learned  men  of  America.    His 
temperament  was  morbidly  sensitive,  with 

so  much  of  a  recluse  was  ho  as  nut  to  pos- 
sess a  single  closely  intimate  friend. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grore. 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  roTe; 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leares  of 

blue. 
That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew, 
But  in  bn^ht  and  changeful  beautv  shine, 
Jar  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
Ihe  floor  is  oi  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift;' 
And  the  pearl -shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow: 
Krom  coral  rocks  the  sea.plauts  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  aud  biUowa 

flow; 

The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  waves  ait;  absent  there. 

And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stan  that 

glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air: 

J«  *"•  "^'j}^  '*"  ^■^•n?  bl^e  of  green. 

1  he  sca-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 

And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 

To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  iu  slaughter: 

There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 

The  Ian-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep 

And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bendmg  like  com  on  the  upland  lea: 


And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
Is  spoHiug  amid  those  bowen  of  stone. 
And  is  Mfo,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of 

storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  hb  own; 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  mnikf 

skies. 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wrerk  cs  duora 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  {Naiceful  sea. 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly. 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  gro?u. 


A  PSALM  OP  LIFE.   • 

WHAT  TRK  HBABT  OP  THX  TOOICG  MAX 
8AIO  TO  THS   FBALSU8T. 

p.  W.  LOKGFSLLOW. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  nnmben» 
^  Life  IS  but  an  empty  dream  I 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumben, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest  I 
Aud  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 

Bust  thou  art.  to  dust  retnruest. 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  dettiiied  end  or  way; 

But  to  act.  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  US  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting 
And  our  hcai-ts,  thoii$;h  stout  and  bnvi^ 

Still,  like  muflled  drums,  are  beating 
Fuueral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  f^orld's  broad  field  of  battli^ 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 

Trnst  no  Future,  bowe'er  pleasant '; 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  1 
Act— 4u:t  iu  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhood  I 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  can  make  our  hearts  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  aud  ship- wreck 'd  brother 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  iate; 
Still  achieving,  still 


Learn 


leviiig,  still  pursuing, 
to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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THE  LITTLE  ORATOR. 

BBY.  THADDIU8  HABSIS. 

Orada&ied  at  Harvard ;  for  a  time  a  teaober, 
and  in  1793  was  settled  over  the  church  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  These  verses 
were  written  fur  and  recited  by  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  then  a  boy  four  years  old. 
The  **  little  roan  "  refers  to  the  color  of  the 
little  orator's  "  hair. 

Pray,  hour  should  I,  a  little  lad, 
lu  sponkiug.  moke  a  figure  S 

You're  only  Joking,  I'm  afraid- 
Bo  wait  till  I  am  bigger. 

But  since  yon  wish  to  hear  my  part, 

And  urge  me  to  begin  it, 
rU  strive  for  praise,  with  all  my  heart, 

Though  small  the  hope  to  win  it. 

1*11  tell  yon  »  talc  how  farmer  John 
A  little  roan  colt  bred,  sir. 

And  every  night  and  every  mom 
He  water' d  and  he  fed,  air. 

%  Said  neighbor  Joe  to  farmer  John, 
"Arn't  you  a  silly  dolt,  sir. 
To  spend  such  time  and  care  upon 
A  little  useless  colt,  sir^ 

Said  farmer  John  to  neighbor  Joe, 
"I'll  bring  my  little  roan  up. 

Not  for  the  good  ho  now  can  do. 
But  will  do,  when  he's  growu  up." 

The  moral  you  can  well  espy. 
To  keep  the  tale  from  spoiling; 

The  little  c«lt,  yon  think,  is  I— 
I  know  it  by  your  smiliig. 

And  now,  my  friends,  please  to  excuse 
My  lisping  and  my  stammers; 

I,  for  this  once,  have  done  my  best. 
And  so — I'll  make  my  mannera. 


LINES 

f  POmN  AT  A  SCHOOL  EXHIBITION  BT  A 
UTTXJB  BOY  8XVEN   YEARS    OLD. 

BY  DAVID  EVERETT. 

Bom  at  Princeton,  N.  Jersey  —  Teacher- 
Graduate  of  Dartmouth— then  editor,  and 
died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1813.  These 
versos  we^^  written  for  one  of  his  pupils  at 
New  Ipswich,  Mass. 

You'd  scarce  ein>ect  one  of  my  age 

Tc  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Pemostbencs  or  Cicero, 

Uon't  view  roc  with  a  critic's  eye. 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

Laive  streams  from  little  fountains  flow; 

Talfoaks  from  little  acorns  grow; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  and  young. 

Of  judgment  weak  and  feeble  tongu«. 


Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me. 

Once  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 

Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  isleS — 

Exceed  what  Gi-eece  and  Rome  have  donof — 

Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun? 

Mayn't  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 

As  any  other  sister  State  ? 

Or  Where's  the  town,  p)  far  and  near. 

That  does  not  find  a  nval  here  <! 

Or  wbcro's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high 

Who's  made  improvement  more  than  I  ? 

These  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind 

To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind: 

Great,  not  like  Cssar,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  os  I  am  good. 


A  LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 

BFES  SABWLAKT. 

Bom  in  1816  in  Gloueester,  Mass. 

A  lire  on  the  ocean  iraYC, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep; ' 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave. 

And  the  winds  their  revels  keep  1 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  I  pine 

On  this  dull,  unchanging^  shore: 
0 1  Give  me  the  flashihg  brine, 

The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar  I 

Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand, 

Of  mftjown  swift-gliding  1 
SefsailTTarewell  to  m\^ 

The  gole  follows  fair  abar 
We  shoot  tlTrongh  the  sparkling  form 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  free; — 
Like  the  ocean-bird,  our  home 

We'll  find  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  Wd  is  no  loneer  iA  ▼^'^^Jl 

The  clouds  haTe1)egnn  to  mlirn; 
But  with  a  stont  vessel  and  cr^. 

We'll  say.  Let  the  stoi*m  come  do^id 
And  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be. 

While  the  winds  and  the  waters  rarcb 
A  home  on  the  rolling  sen  I 

A  life  on  the  ocean  wave ! 


THE  SETTLER. 


ALFRED  B.  STREET. 

Bom  at  Ponkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1811— Bred  ta 
the  law. 

His  echoing  ax  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude. 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood; 
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t|ond  thricked  the  eagle  u  he  dtthed 
From  oat  his  mo8ST  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  snpporting  bough. 
And  the  fint  sunlight,  leopiug,  flashed 

On  the  wolTs  hftnnt  below. 

Rnde  was  the  garb,  and  strong  the  frame 

Of  him  who  plied  his  ceaseless  toil: 
To  form  that  prb,  the  wild-wood  game 

Contributed  their  spoil; 
The  soul  that  warmed  that  frame,  disdained 
TIio  tinsel,  gaud,  and  glare,  that  reigned 

Where  men  their  cixiwds  collect; 
The  pimple  fur,  nntrimmed,  unstained. 

This  forest  tamer  decked. 

The  paths  which  wound  'mid  goiceous  trees, 

The  streams  whose  bright  lips  kissed  their 
flowers. 
The  winds  that  swelled  their  harmonies 

Through  these  snu-hiding  bowers, 
The  temnlc  fast—the  green  arcade, 
The  nestling  vale,  the  grassy  glade, 

Dark  cave  and  swampy  lair; 
These  scenes  and  sounds  majestic,  m^de 

His  world,  his  pleasures,  there. 

His  roof  adorned,  a  pleosant  spot, 

'iMiJ  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the 
g«in, 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not, 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell, 
The  low— the  bleat— the  tinkling  bell, 

All  made  a  landscape  strange. 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 

The  violet  sprang  at  Spring's  first  tinge, 

The  rose  of  Summer  spread  its  glow. 
The  maize  hung  on  its  Autumn  fringe. 

Rude  Winter  brought  his  snow: 
And  still  the  settler  labored  there. 
His  shout  and  whistle  woke  the  air 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden  spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 

He  marked  the  fire-storm's  blazing  flood 

Roaring  oud  crackling  on  its  path, 
An<l  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath; 
He  maiked  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot, 
Trnmwliiig  the  piue  tuec  with  its  foot, 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  roo* 

Hurled  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed, 

The  prim  bear  hushed  its  savage  growl. 
In  blood  and  foam  the  pnther  gnashed 

Its  fangs  with  dying:  howl; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound. 
Its  snarling  wolf  foe  bit  the  ground. 

And  with  its  moaninff  cry. 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 


Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  nee! 

When  liberty  sent  fortl)  her  crv. 
Who  thronged  in  Conflict's  dcMUiest  nloecL 

To  fight— to  bleed— to  die. 
Who  cumbered  Bunker'a  height  of  ml, 
By  heme,  through  weary  yean  we:«  led. 

And  witnessed  Yorktown's  sun 
Blase  on  a  Nation's  banner  ^read, 

A  Nation's  freedom  won. 


THE  FIRE  OF  I>RIFTWOOD. 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

We  sat  within  the  £irm-hoase  old. 
Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay. 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeee,  damp  and  cold,' 
An  easy  eotivnce,  night  and  day. 

Not  iar  away  we  saw  the  port— 
The  strange,  old-&shioued,  silent  town, 

The  light-house — the  dismantled  fort— 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room; 

Our  faces  lad<Ml  from  the  sight. 
Our  voicerfonly  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene. 
Of  what  we  had  once  thought  and  said. 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends. 
When  firtt  they  feel,  with  secret  pain. 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends. 
And  never  can  be  one  again; 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heaii, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 

Hod  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  moui-ufiil  rubtliu^  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips. 
As  iuddeuly,  from  out  the  fire. 

Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships. 
The  flames  would  leap  and  then  eipii^ 

And,  OS  their  splendor  flashed  and  foiled. 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, 

Of  ships  dismantled,  that  were  hailed 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames— 
The  ocean  roaring  op  the  beach — 

The  ffusty  blast— the  bickering  flames- 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech: 
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Until  ihty  matle  themselTM  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  throiMcb  the  brains 

The  long-loet  ventares  of  the  heart, 
That  send  no  answers  bark  again. 

O  f'nincs  that  glowed !  0  hearts  that  yearn- 
They  were  indeed  too  much  akin,  /  [ed  I 

Tht  drift-wood  fire  without  that  baiiied. 
The  thonshts  that  burned    and    glowed 
within. 


MARCO  BOZZABIS.* 

FITZ-OREENK  RALLECK. 

*HefoU  in  an  attncknpon  the  Turkish  camp 
at  Laopi,  the  site  of  ancient  Platsea,  Aa- 
frast  SO,  16S9.  and  expired  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  His  lo-st  words  were  :  "  To  die 
for  liberty  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  piHU." 

At  midnight,  in  his  gnarded  tent. 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  (he  hour 

When  Greece,  her  knee  in  snppliance  bent, 
«  Should  tremble  at  his  power: 

Tn  dre&mp,  through  camp  and  conrti  ho  bore 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 
In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard: 

Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring: 

Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 

As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gny  of  wing, 
As  £den*8  garden  bird. 

At  midniflrht,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Sniiote  band. 
Ti-ue  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  l^rt  and  hnnd. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thonsands  stood. 
There  had  the  pind  caHh  dmnk  their  blood. 

On  old  Platspa's  day: 
And  now  there  breathed  that  hannted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  sonl  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  lost; 
He  awoke — ^to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
"To  arms!    they  come!   the  Greek  1    the 

Greek !" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flnme.  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  gronn.  and  ^nhcr  stroke. 

And  death  shots  fnllins:  thick  and  fast 
As  lischtnings  from  the  mountain  cloud- 
And  heard,  with  voice  ns  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  rheer  his  baud ; 
"  Strike — till  the  last  amicd  foe  expires; 
Strike  for  your  altars  and  yonr  fires; 
Strike — for  the  green  gmves  of  your  sires; 

God — and  your  native  land !" 

Ther  ibusrht — like  brave  men.  long  and  well; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
Thev  conquer' d — hut  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  Irarroh, 


And  the  red  field  was  won: 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  cloae 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  oi  snn. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  firstborn's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean-storm, 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine; 
And  thou  ait  tcnnble — the  tear. 
The  gitnn,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  we  kuow,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  ore  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword. 

Has  won  the  Battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a. prophet's  word; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought — 
Come,  with  the  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought— > 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prison' d  men: 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-%-ind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  I  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave. 

Even  in  her  own  prond  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plnme^ 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
Tn  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb: 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreatheid. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  bii-thday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells: 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  conch,  and  cottage  bed; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fean 
For  tim,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tean 

And  she,  tiie  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  "Enried  'oyt. 
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And  even  ht  wbo  eare  fhee  birth, 
Wni«  by  tbeir  pilgnim-ciirled  beorUi, 

Tnlk  of  tbr  doom  without  •  Bigb; 
For  tbon  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fune'i, 
Oae  of  the  few,  the  immortftl  names^ 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 

W.  C.  BUTMST, 

Oar  band  is  few,  but  tnie  aad  tried. 

Our  lender  frank  and  bold  ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Mnrion's  name  is  told. 
Oar  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood» 

Oor  tent  the  cypresa  tree; 
We  know  the  forvst  roand  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thomj  Tinei» 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass. 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  i 


Wo  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  Tain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  as 

Are  bent  to  eailh  again; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hoar  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil: 
W>  talk  the  battle  oTer, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  ahont, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gather'd 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cap. 
With  men*)'  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly, 

On  beds  of  oaken  leares. 

Well  knows  the  fitir  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  inonnlisrht  plain; 
Tis  life  to  feel  the  night- win^ 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp^ 

A  moment — and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 


Grare  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee^ 

Gmve  men  with  hoaiy  hairs,    » 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Morion, 

For  Manofi  are  their  pnyers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  oar'band 

With  kindliest  welcoming. 
With  amiles  like  those  of  summer. 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  tiusty  arm% 

And  lay  them  down  no  more, 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 


THE  SONG  OF  SVEAM. 

aXOlUZX  W.  COTTEIt. 

Late  of  Covinsrton,  Ey. 

Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands; 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein:  • 

For  I  scorn  the  power  of  your  puny  hands, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a'chain! 
How  I  laugh  d  as  I  lay  conceal'd  from  sight 

For  many  a  countless  hour. 
At  the  childish  boast  of  human  might. 

And  the  pride  of  hnman  powei  I 

When  I  saw  an  army  upon  the  land, 

A  navy  upon  the  seas. 
Creeping  along,  a  snail-like  band, 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breeze; 
When  I  mark'd  the  peasant  fairly  reel 

With  the  toil  which  he  faintly' bore. 
As  he  feebly  tum'd  the  tardy  wheel. 

Or  tugg'd  at  the  weary  oar: 

When  I  measnred  the  panting   coarser*s 
speed, 

The  night  of  the  courier-dove. 
As  they  bore  the  law  a  king  decreed. 

Or  the  lines  of  impatient  love — 
I  could  not  but  think  how  the  world  would 
feel. 

As  these  were  outstripped  afar 
When  I  should  be  bound  to  the  rushing  keel, 

Or  chain'd  to  the  flying  car! 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  they  found  me  at  last; 

They  invited  me  forth  at  length. 
And  I  rushed  to  my  throne  with  a  thnndct 
blast,  >       . 

And  laugh'd  in  my  iroA  strength! 
O!  then  ye  saw  a  wondrous  change 

On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide. 
Where  now  my  fiery  armies  range. 

Nor  wait  for  wind  and  tiie.  * 

Hurrah!  hurmh!  the  water's  o*cr. 

The  mountains  steep  decline; 
Time — ^space — have  yielded  to  my  power} 

The  world — the  world  is  minel 
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The  liwen  tlie  Bon  hafh  earliest  blest. 
Or  those  where  his  beems  decline; 

The  giiiDt  streams  of  the  oaeenly  West, 
And  the  Orient  floods  aiTine. 

fhe  oceen  pales  where'er  I  sweep. 

To  hear  my  strength  rejoice. 
And  the  monsters  of  the  brin^  deep 

Cower,  trembling  at  my  voice. 
I  carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth. 

The  thoughts  of  his  godlike  mind; 
The  wind  la^  after  my  flying  forth. 

The  lightning  is  left  behind. 

In  the  darksome  depths  of  the  fathomless 
mine 

My  tireless  arm  doth  play, 
Where  the  rocks  nerer  saw  the  snn's  decline. 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorions  day. 
I  bring  earth's  glittering  jewels  np 

From  the  hidden  cave  below, 
And  I  make  the  fountain's  granite  cup 

With  a  crystal  gush  o'erflow. 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel. 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade ; 
I  hammer  the  ore  and  turn  the  wheel 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made. 
I  manage  the  fnmace,  the  mill,  the  min^— 

I  carry,  I  spin.  I  weave ; 
And  all  my  doings  I  put  into  print 

On  every  Saturday  eve. 

I've  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay. 

No  bones  to  be  "laid  on  the  shelf," 
And  soon  I  intend  yon  may  "go  and  play," 

While  I  manage  this  world  myself. 
Uttt  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein : 
For  I  seom  the  strength  of  yonr  puny  hands. 

As  the  tempest  seoms  a  chain  ! 


RHYME  OF  THE  RAIL. 


JOHN  O.  SAXK. 

Bom  in  Highgate,  Veraiont.  in  1816— Edu- 
cated for  the  bai^-Many  years  editor  of 
••  The  Sentinel,"  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Singing  through  the  forests, 

Rattlipg  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Humbling  over  bridges,    . 
Whizzing  throuffh  tbe  monntai: 

Bfizzing  o'er  the  vale— 
Blees  me !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  mil ! 

Men  of  different  "stations"   . 

In  the  eye  of  Fame, 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  common  Iferel 

Traveling  together  I 
43 


Gentleman  in  shorts, 

liooming  very  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  large ; 

Talking  very  sma^  ; 
Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-uh  mien ; 
Gentleman  in  gray, 

Looking  rather  green. 

Gentleman  quite  old. 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentleman  in  black, 

In  a  fit  of  bines ; 
Gentleman  in  clare^ 

Sober  as  a  vicar ; 
Gentleman  in  tweed, 

Dreadfully  iu  liquor  1 

Stranger  on  the  right. 

Looking  very  sunny. 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker. 

Wonder  what  they  mean  % 
Faith,  he's  got  the  Knickia- 

BocKBR  Magazine  I 

Stranger  on  the  left, 

Closing  up  his  peeper^ 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers ;. 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation. 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "Association  \ 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks ; 
Roguish  looking  fellow. 

Turning  to  the  stranger. 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger  I 

Woman  with  her  baby. 

Sitting  vis-a-vis  • 
Baby  keeps  a  squalling. 

Woman  looks  at  me  ; 
Ask8  about  the  distance, 

Say9  it's  tiresome  talking* 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking  I 

Market  woman  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket. 
Knowing  eggs  are  eggs. 

Tightly  holds  her  basket; 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Bather  prematurely  1 

Singing  through  the  forests. 
Rattling  over  ridges. 

Shooting  under  aix^bei. 
Rumbling  over  bridges,- 
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Wbixziog  through  the  moaataioi, 
Bozziog  o'er  the  rale ;    > 

Blen  mel  thU  is  pIcMaut, 
Riding  on  the  nil ! 


GONE. 

JOHN  GBRHL.EAP  ▼HITTISR. 

Ibrn  in  lew  in  HaTcrbill.  Mms..  of  Quaker 
parenUse— The  meet  noted  of  the  poets 
of  the  anti-slavery  party. 

Another  hand  is  beckoning  ns, 

Another  call  is  given ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  Angel-steps 

The  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

Onr  yonng  and  gentle  friend  whose  smile 
Made  brighter  summer  honn. 

Amid  the  frosts  of  antnmn  time 
Has  left  ns,  with  the  flowers. 

No  paling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay  ; 
No  shadow  from  the  Silent  Land 

Fell  around  onr  sister's  way. 

The  light  ot  her  young  life  >rent  down, 
As  sinks  behind  the  hill 

The  glory  of  a  setting  star- 
Clear,  suddenly,  and  still. 

As  pure  and  sweet  her  fair  brow  seemed — 

Eternal  as  the  sky  ; 
And  like  the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice— 

A  sound  which  could  not  dio. 

And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  chanicing  of  her  sphere, 
To  give  to  Heaven  a  Shiuing  One, 

Who  walked  an  Angel  here. 

The  blessing  of  her  qniet  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew ; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps 
pressed, 

Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 

Were  in  her  very  look  ; 
We  read  her  lace,  as  one  who  reads 

A  true  and  holy  hook  : 

The  moQsnre  of  a  blessed  hymn, 
To  which  our  hearts  could  move ; 

The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm ; 
A  canticle  of  love. 

Wc  misfi  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 
And  by  the  heai-th-firc's  light ; 

Wc  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 
Once  more  her  sweet  "Good  night !" 

There  6eems  a  shadow  an  the  day. 
Her  smile  no  longer  cheere  ; 

A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night, 
Like  eyes  that  look  through  team 


Alone  unto  onr  Father's  will 
One  thought  hath  reconciled ; 

That  He  whose  love  ezceedeth  ous 
Hath  taken  home  His  child. 

Fold  her,  oh  Father!  in  thine  arms* 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

Still  let  her  mild  rebnking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong. 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 

Our  fiuth  in  Goodness  strong. 

And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  hers 

Distrusted  all  her  powers. 
May  welcome  to  her  nolier  home 

The  well  beloved  of  ours. ' 


SNOW. 

KBV.  KAJuPH  HOYT. 

Bom  in  New  York  about  1810-^lergyman  ol 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  blessed  mom  is  come  again ; 

The  early  gray 
Taps  at  the  slumberer's  window-pane. 

And  seems  to  say 
"Break,  break  from  the  enchanter's  chab, 

Away— away  !" 

'Tis  winter,  yet  there  is  no  sonnd 

Along  the  air, 
Of  winds  upon  their  battle-ground; 

But  gently  there, 
Tho  snow  is  falling — all  around 

How  fair — how  fair  I 

The  jocund  fields  would  masqnende 

Fantastic  scene ! 
Tree,  shrab,  and  lawn,  and  lonely  glado 

Have  cast  their  gi-een. 
And  join'd  the  revel,  all  array'd 

So  white  and  dean. 

E'en  the  old  posts,  that  hold  the  ban 

And  the  old  gate. 
Forgetful  of  their  wintry  wars 

And  age  sedate,  [sarti 

High-capp'd.  and  plumed,  like  white  nus* 

Stand  there  in  state. 

The  drifts  arc  hanging  by  the  sOl, 

The  eavea,  the  door ; 
The  hay -stack  has  become  a  hill ; 

'All  covered  o'er 
The  wagon,  loaded  for  the  mill 

The  eve  before.    . 

Maria  brings  the  watcr-pail— 
But  Where's  the  well  I 
Like  magic  of  a  fairy  talc, 
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Mo6t  strange  to  tell, 
All  Tanish'd — euro,  and  crook,  and  rail- 
How  deep  it  fell ! 

The  wood -pile  too  is  playing  hide ; 

The  axe— the  log — 
The  kennel  of  that  fiieiid  so  tried — 

(The  old  watch  dog), 
The  gnndstone  standing  by  its  side^ 

All  now  tncoy. 

The  bustling  eoek  looks  ont  aghast 

From  his  hi^h  shed  ; 
No  spot  to  scratch  him  a  repast, 

Up  curres  his  head, 
Starts  the  dull  hamlet  with  a  blast. 

And  back  to  bed. 

The  barn-yard  gentry,  musing,  chime 

Their  morning  moan ; 
Like  Memnon's  music  of  old  time— 

That  ▼oice  of  stone  I 
So  marbled  they — and  so  sublime 

Their  solemn  tone. 

Good  Rath  has  called  the  younker  folk  ''* 

To  dress  below  ; 
Full  welcome  was  the  word  she  spoken 

Down,  down  they  go. 
The  cottage  quietude  is  broke — 

The  snow ! — the  snow  \ 

Now  rises  from  around  the  fire 

A  pleasant  strain ; 
Ye  giddy  sons  of  mirth,  retire  1 

And  ye  profiine —  ' 
A  hvmn  to  the  Eternal  Sira 

Goes  up -again. 

The  patriarchal  Book  dinne. 

Upon  the  knee. 
Opes  where  the  ^ems  of  Jndah  shtn^— 

(Sweet  miustrelsie  I) 
How  soars  each  heart  with  each  lair  line, 

OGod!  to  Thee! 

Around  the  alter  low  they  bend, 

Derout  in  prayer ; 
As  snows  upon  the  roof  descend. 

So  angels  there 
Gnard  o'er  that  household,  to  defend 

With  gentle  cai*e. 

Now  sings  the  kettle  o'er  the  blaze ; 

The  buckwheat  heaps ; 
Bare  Mocha,  worth  an  Arab's  praise, 

Sweet  Susan  steeps  ; 
The  old  round  stand  her  nod  obeys. 

And  out  it  leaps. 

Unerring  presages  declare* 

The  banquet  near ; 
Soon,  busy  appetites  are  there  ; 

And  disappear 
The  glories  of  the  ample  fare. 

With  thanks  •siuccrc. 


Now  let  the  busy  day  begin  : — 

Ont  rolls  the  churn  ; 
Forth  hnstes  the  farm-boy,  and  brings  in 

The  brush  to  burn ; 
Sweep,  shovel,  scour,  sew,  knit,  aud  spin^ 

Till  night's  return. 

To  delTe  his  threshing  John  must  hie ; 

His  sturdy  shoe 
Can  all  the  subtle  damp  defy  : 

How  wades  he  through  \ 
While  dainty  milkmaids,  slow  and  shy* 

His  track  pui-sue. 

Each  to  the  honr's  allotted  care : 

To  shell  the  com ; 
The  broken  harness  to  repair : 

The  sleigh  t'  adorn : 
So  cheerful — ^tranqnil — snowy — ^fair 

The  Winter  Movi. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  RAILROAD  CAJL 

JAXISB  W.  LOWELL. 

Born  in  Boston  \L  1619. 

He  spoke  of  Bums :  men  rude  and  rongh 
Prefis'd  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 

Whose  heart  was  made  of  inanly,  simple  stnfT, 
As  homespun  as  their  own. 

And,  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned. 
Drinking,  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears. 

His  brook-like  songs  whom  gloi7  never  wean- 
From  humble  smiles  and  tears.  [ed 

Slowly  there  grew  a  tender  awe, 
Sun-like,  o'ei'faccs  brown  and  hard. 

As  if  in  him  who  read  they  felt  and  saw 
Some  presence  of  the  bard. 

It  was  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 

And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 
A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and 

In  high  humanity.  [strong 

I  thought,  these  men  will  carry  hence 
Promptings  their  former  life  above, 

And  something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,  tmth,  and  love. 

God  scatters  love  on  every  side. 

Freely  among  his  children  all, 
And  always  hearts  ara  lying  open  wide, 

Wherein  some  grains  may  fall. 

There  is  no  wind  but  soweth  seeds 

Of  a  more  trae  and  open  life. 
Which  bni-st,  nnlook'd-for,  into  high-sonl'd 

With  wayside  beauty  rife.  [deeds 

We  find  within  these  souls  of  ours 
Some  wild  germs  of  a  higher  birth, 

Which  in  the  poet's  tropic  heart  bear  flowers 
Whose  fragrance  filU  the  earth. 
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WHliiii  ih«  lietm  of  all  men  lie 

ThcMpromiMt  of  wider  bliat, 
Wliieh  blonom  into  hopes  that  cannot  die. 

In  tnnDy  hoan  like  this. 

All  that  hath  been  majestieal 
In  life  or  death,  tinoe  time  began. 

It  nati?e  in  the  aimple  heart  of  all, 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

And  thoB,  amo^g  the  nntaoght  poor, 
Oreat  deedi  and  feeltnn  find  a  home, 

TiMt  cast  in  shadow  all  the  golden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome. 

O,  mighty  brothcr-soni  of  man. 
Where'er  thon  art,  in  low  or  high, 

Thr  skyer  arches  with  exulting  span 
6*er-roof  infinity  t 

All  thoughts  that  mold  the  age  begin 
Beep  down  within  the  primitive  sonl, 

And  from  the  many  slowly  npwar4  win 
To  one  who  gnsps  the  whole : 

In  his  broad  breast  the  feeling  deep 
That  stmgffled  on  the  many's  tongue. 

Swells  to  a  tide  of  thought,  whose  surges  leap 
O'er  the  weak  thrones  of  wrong. 

All  thought  begins  in  feelinf^ — ^wide 
In  the  great  mass  its  base  is  hid, 

ijid  narrowing  np  to  thought,  stands  elori* 
A  moveless  pyramid.  [fied. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray  who  deems  [broad 

That  every  hope,  which  rises  and  grows 

In  the  world's  heart,  by  order'd  impulse 
From  the  great  heart  of  God.        [streama 

God  wills,  roan  hopes :  in  jcommon  souls 
Hope  is  bat  vague  and  undefined. 

Till  from  the  poet's  tongue  the  message  rolls 
A  blessing  to  his  kina. 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 

So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  woold  piei-ce  through  pride  and 

To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men.  [fear 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 

Thoughts  that  shall  elad  the  two  or  three 
Hif  h  souls,  like  those  tar  stars  that  come  in 

Once  in  a  centnry  ;  [sight 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  wetk 

And  fnendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  pnise  of  art, 

Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  nntotor'd  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 

May  be  forgotten  in  his  dny. 
But  snrely  shall  be  crowu'd  at  last  with  those 

Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


WOMAN. 


GEOBGB  P.  XOKBI8 


Ah,  woman  I  in  this  world  of  oun. 
What  boon  can  be  compared  to  thee  S 

How  slow  would  drsg  life's  weair  honit. 

Though  man's  proud  brow  werevound  v'tji 
flowen. 
And  his  the  wealth  of  land  and  sei» 

If  destined  to  exist  alone. 

And  ne'er  call  woman's  heart  his  own  l 


Mv  mother  I  at  that  holy  i 

within  my  bosom  there's  a  gush 

Of  feeling,  which  no  time  can  tame — 

A  feclins:.  which,  for  years  of  fame, 
I  would  not,  could  not,  crush  ; 

And  sisten  !  ye  are  dear  as  life ; 

But  when  I  look  upon  my  wife. 
My  heart  blood  gives  a  sudden  nsh. 

And  all  my  fond  affections  blend 

In  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  friend. 

Yes,  woman's  love  is  free  from  guile. 

And  pure  as  bright  Aurora's  ra^ ; 
The  heart  will  melt  before  her  smile, 

And  base-bom  passions  fade  away ; 
Were  1  the  monarch  of  the  earth. 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth, 

liear  woman  I  half  the  price  of  thee  I 


MY  BIRD. 


EmLT  JUDSOK. 

Bom  in  Central  Now  York— Married  in  MIT 
to  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  missionary  tc 
liurmah,  India. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  had  left  the  sky, 
A  birdling  sought  my  Indian  nes^ 

And  folded,  oh !  so  lovingly ! 
Her  tiny  wings  opou  my  breast. 

From  mom  till  evening's  pnrple  tinge. 
In  winsome  helplessness  she  lies ; 

Two  rose-leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe. 
Shut  softly  on  her  starry  eyes. 

There's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird ; 

Broad  earth  owns  not  a  happier  nest; 
O  God,  thou  hast  a  fountain^irr'd. 

Whose  waters  never  more  shall  rest 

This  beautiful,  mysterious  thing. 
This  seeming  visitant  from  Heaven, 

This  bird  with  the  immortal  wing, 
To  me^to  me,  thy  hand  has  given. 

The  pulse  first  caaght  its  tiny  stroke, 
The  blood  itt  crimson  hue  from  mine; 

This  life,  which  I  have  dared  invoke. 
Henceforth  is  parallel  with  thine. 
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k  silent  awe  is  in  mjr  room— 
I  ti'emble  with  delicions  fear; 

The  fntnrc,  with  its  lipht  and  glo«n. 
Time  aqd  Eternity  are  here. 

Donbts— hope*,  in  eager  tnmult  rise ; 

Hear,  O  my  God  !  one  earnest  prober 
R(iom  for  my'  bird  in  Paradise, 

And  give  her  angel  plamage  there  I 


THE  COUNTRY  LOVERS; 

OB,   MR.   JONATHAN  JOLTHCAD'b  CODRTSHir 
WITH  UI88   BALLY   SNAPPER. 

THOMAS  GREEN  FESSENDBN. 

Bom  in  Walpole.  N.  H..  in  1771— Lonff  edi- 
tor of  the  highly  esteemed  Now  bngland 
Farmer,  a  Boston  weekly  paper.  This 
poem  was  a  favorite  some  sixty  years  aco. 

7\(n«~YANKEB  BOODLB. 

A  merry  tale  I  will  rcheai-sc. 

As  erer  yon  did  hear,  sir. 
How  Jo.  ithau  set  out.  so  fierce, 
To  see  his  dearest  dear,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  it  np, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
Mind  the  mnsic,  mind  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

HiB  father  gave  him  bran  new  snit. 

And  money,  sir,  in  plenty, 
Besides  a  prancing  nag  to  boot, 

When  he  was  one-aud-twenty. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Moreover,  sir,  I'd  have  yon  know, 
That  he  had  got  some  Icnuwledge, 

Enough  for  common  use,  I  trow, 
But  had  not  been  at  college. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc* 

A  hundred  he  could  count,  'tis  said. 

And  in  the  bible  read,  sir. 
And  by  good  Christian  parents  bred, 

Could  even  say  the  creed,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

He*d  been  to  school  to  Master  Drawl, 

To  spell  a-bom-in-a-ble. 
And  when  he  miss'd,  he  had  f o  cnAvl, 

Straight  under  master's  table. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

One  day  his  mother  said  to  him, 
"  My  darling  son,  come  here,^ 

Come  fix  yon  np.  so  neat  and  trim. 
And  go  a  conning,  dear." 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

"Why,  what  the  deuce  does  mother  want^ 

1  snigs— I  daretn't  go ; 
I  shall  get  funn'd—aud  then— plague  on*t 

Folks  will  laugh  at  me  so !" 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 


"Pho  1  pho !  fix  up,  a  courting  go. 

To  see  the  deacon's  Sarah, 
Who'll  have  a  hundred  pound,  you  kaam, 

As  soon  as  she  does  marry." 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Then  Jonathan,  in  best  amy. 
Mounted  his  dappled  nag,  sir; 

But  trembled,  sadly,  all  the  wa^. 
Lest  he  should  get  the  baff,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ete. 

He  mutterM  as  he  rode  along, 

Our  Jothom  overheard,  sir, 
And  if  'twill  jingle  in  my  song,   . 

I'll  tell  you  every  word,  sir. 

^  Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

"I  wonder  mother  '11  make  me  go. 

Since  girls  I  am  afraid  of; 
I  never  knaw*d,  nor  want  to  know, 

What  sort  of  stuff  they're  made  of 
•Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

*'  A  wife  would  make  good  hou$en  stuff, 
If  she  were  downright  clever. 

And  Sal  would  snit  me  well  enough. 
If  she  would  let  me  have  her ; 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

"  But  then,  I  shan't  know  what  to  say, 

When  we  are  left  together, 
Fd  rather  lie  in  stack  of  hay. 

In  coldest  winter  weather. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

He  reach'd  the  house,  as  people  say. 
Not  far  from  ei|;ht  o'clock,  sir ; 

And  Joel  hollow'd  "in,  I  say," 
As  soon  as  he  did  knock,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

He  made  of  bows,  'twixt  two  and  three. 
Just  as  his  mother  taught  him. 

All  which  were  droll  enough  to  see : 
You'd  think  the  cramp  had  caught  him 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

At  length  came  in  the  deacon's  Sal 
From  milking  at  the  bam,  sir ; 

And  faith  she  is  as  good  a  ^ 
As  ever  twisted  yam,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ete. 

For  she  knows  all  abont  af&irs, 
Can  wash,  and  bake,  and  brew,  sir. 

Sing  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  say  her  pmyeri, 
And  make  a  pudding  too,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  eta. 

To  Boston  market  she  has  been 

On  horse,  and  in  a  wagon. 
And  many  pretty  things  has  seen,     • 

Which  eveiy  one  can't  brag  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  ete. 
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Slie*8  eoiifted  been,  bj  nany  a  hd« 

And  knows  boir  Mpmrkim<i'9  done^  sir, 
Witb  Jonatban  sbe  was  right  glad. 
To  bare  a  little  faa,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Tbe  Udies  all.  as  I  should  griieM, 
And  Bsanf  a  lady's  nan,  sir, 

Woald  wish  to  know  about  ber  dress ; 
ni  tell  them  all  I  can,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

Her  wrapper,  jn^y,  was  not  so  bad. 
Her  anron  che^'d  with  bine,  str« 

One  stodcing  on  one  foot  she  bad. 
On  t'other  foot  a  shoe,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ete. 

Now.  sbonld  a  Beston  ladv  read. 
Of  Sally's  shoe  and  stocking. 

She'd  sav  a  "  nMmstnms  slnt,  indeed* 
Ob  la  1  she  is  qnite  shocking !" 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

Ton  fine  Miss  Boston  lady  gay. 
For  this  yoor  speech,  I  ^ak  ye^ 

Call  on  BBC,  when  yon  come  this  way. 
And  take  a  dracbm  of  Ymrnkee:-  ' 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Now  Jonathan  did  scratch  bis  head. 
When  first  be  saw  bis  dearest ; 

Got  np— sat  down — and  notiiing  said. 
Bat  felt  abont  tbe  qneenat 

Yankee  doodle,  eie. 

Then  talk'd  wHb  Sally's  brother  Joe 
'Boat  sheep,  and  cows,  and  oxen. 

How  wicked  folks  to  ehnrch  did  k^ 
With  dirty  woollen  frocks  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

And  how  a  witch,  in  shape  of  owl. 
Did  steal  ber  neighbor  s  geese,  sir. 

And  turkeys  too.  and  other  fowl. 
When  people  did  not  please  her. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

And  bow  a  man,  one  dismal  night. 

Shot  her  with  silver  bullet. 
And  then  she  flew  straight  out  of  sight. 

As  fast  as  she  conld  pnll  it. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

H^w  Widow  Wnnks  was  sick  next  day, 
Tbe  parson  went  to  new  ber. 

And  saw  tbe  rwr  place,  they  say. 
Where  foresaid  ball  went  through  her  I 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

And  now  the  people  went  to  bed : 
They  <pien'd  for  what  he'd  corner  sir ; 

Bat  Jonathan  was  much  afraid. 
And  wisb'd  himself  at  home,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 


At  length,  says  Sal,  ^'they're  gone,  yon  see 

And  we  are  left  together ;" 
Say  Jonathan,  *'  indeed^tbey  be— 

'Tis  mighty  pleasant  weather !" 

Yankee  doodle^  ete. 

Sal  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  tbe  dnncsb 
Then  tnm'd  toward  the  fire ; 

He  moster'd  courage,  all  at  once. 
And  hitch'd  a  little  nigher. 

Yankee  doodle^  etc 

.Ye  youHK  men  all, and  lads  soimart. 
Who  chance  to  raad  these  r"- 


His  next  address  pray  learn  by  heart. 
To  whisper  to  the  kases. 

Yankee  doodle^  etc. 

"  Miss  Sal,  I's  going  to  say,  as  bow. 
We'll  tp&rk  it  here  to-night, 

I  kind  of  lore  you,  Sal,  I  row. 
And  mother  said  I  might" 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

Then  Jonathan,  as  we  are  told. 
Did  even  think  to  smack  her ; 

Sal  cock'd  her  chin,  and  look'd  so  bold. 
He  did  not  dare  attack  her  I 

Yauk^  doodle,  etc. 

**Well  done,  my  man.  you've  broke  the  ir% 

And  that  with  little  pother, 
Now,  Jonatiian,  take  my  advice. 

And  always  mind  your  mother ! 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

This  courting  is  a  kind  of  job 

I  always  did  admire,  sir. 
And  these  two  brands,  with  one  diy  eA, 

Will  make  a  oonrtinz  fire,  sir." 

Yai^ee  doodle  etc 

"  Miss  Sal,  ^ou  are  the  very  sbe. 

If  yon  will  love  me  now. 
That  I  will  marry— then  yon  se^ 

Y'on'll  have  one  brindle  cow. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

"Then  we  will  live,  both  I  and  you. 

In  lather's  t'other  room. 
Forthat  will  tartaim  hold  us  two, 

Wnen  we've  mov'd  out  tbe  loom. 
Yankee  doodle,  ete. 

''Next  Sabbath-day  we  i^\  be  cried. 
And  have  a  *  taring*  wedding. 

And  lads  and  lasses  take  a  ride 
If  it  should  be  good  sledding 

Yankee  docSUcb  etc 

<*My  iatber  has  a  nice  buU  emif. 

Which  shall  be  your'^  my  sweet  one ; 

'Twill  weigh  two  hundred  and  a  balC*' 
Says  Sal,  "  wdl,  that's  a  neat  one." 
Yankee  doodle,  etc. 
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*Yoiir  fat1ier*8  fall  of  fan,  d're  see. 
And  faith,  I  Hkes  his  sporting, 

To  send  his  fav'riU  calf  to  me^ 
His  nice  ball  calf  a  conrtinpc." 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

"  Are  yon  the  lad  who  went  to  town, 
Pttt  on  your  streaked. rroiMft, 

Then  row'd  yon  could  not  see  the  town, 
There  were  so  many  houses  V 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Onr  lorer  hnne  his  under  lip, 

He  thought  she  meant  to  joke  him ; 

Like  heartless  hen  that  has  the  pip, 
His  courage  all  forsook  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

For  he  to  Boston  town  had  been, 

As  matters  here  hve  stated  ; 
Came  home  and  told  what  he  had  seen. 

As  Sally  has  related. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

And  now  he  wish'd  he  could  retreat^ 
But  dar'd  not  make  a  racket ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  his  heart  would  beat 
The  buttons  pffhis  jncket ! 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Sal  ssk'd  him  if  his  heart  was  whole  V* 

His  chin  be^n  to  quirer ; 
He  said,  he  felt  so  deuced  droll. 

He  guess'd  he*d  lost  his  li\r^  ! 

Yankee  doodle,  etc 

Now  Sal  was  scar'd  out  of  her  r  its, 

To  see  his  trepidation. 
She  bawl'd  "  he  s  going  into  fits," 

And  scamper'd  like  the  nation  1 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

A  pail  of  water  she  did  throw, 

All  on  her  trembling  lorer, 
llVhich  wet  the  lad  from  top  to  toe, 

Like  drowned  int  all  over. 

Yankee  doodle,  etc. 

Tfaes  Jonathan  straight  hied  him  home. 
And  since-i're  heard  him  brag,  sir, 

That  though  the  jade  did  wet  him  some,' 
He  didn't  get  the  bag,  sir ! 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  it  up. 

Yankee  doodle  dandy, 
Min^  ihe  music  niimLtbo  step. 

And  with  the  girls  be  handy ! 


THE  FLIGHT  OP  TIME. 

lAVSS  O.  PERCIVAL. 

Fkintly  flow,  thou  falling  river. 
Like  a  dream  that  dies  away  ; 

Down  to  ocean  gliding  ever. 
Keep  thy  calm  unrufned  way : 


Time  with  such  a  silent  motion, 
Floats  along,  on  wings  of  air. 

To  eteniity's  dark  ocean, 
Bulging  all  its  treasures  there. 

Roses  bloom,  and  then  they  wither ; 

Cheeks  are  bright,  then  fade  and  die ; 
Shapes  of  light  a're  waited  hither — 

Then,  like  visions  hurry  by  : 
Quick  as  clouds  at  evening  driven 

O'er  the  many-color'd  west. 
Years  are  bearing  us  to  heaven, 

Home  of  happiness  and  rest. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A  lOKG  OF  THK  WESTXlUf   PIONKEM. 
WILLI  AX  D.  OALLAGHSB. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1806.— Bred  a  prin- 
ter in  Cincinnati  —  I^astingly  identified 
with  the  literature  of  the  west. 

A  song  for  the  early  tinus  out  west, 

And  our  green  <4d  foi-est-home,    ' 
Whose  pleasant  memories  freshly  yet 

Across  the  bosom  come  : 
A  song  for  the  free  and  gladsome  life 

In  those  early  days  we  led, 
With  a  teeming  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  a  smiling  heaven  overhead ! 
0,  the  waves  of  life  danced  merrily 

And  had  a  joyous  flow. 
In  the  day«  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago  I  ^ 

The  hunt,  the  shoi  the  glorious  chase, 

The  captured  elk  or  deer ; 
The  camp,  the  big,  bright  fire,  and  tben 

The  rich  and  wholesome  cheer ; 
The  sweet,  sound  sleep,  at  dead  of  night 

By  our  camp-fire  blazing  high — 
Unbroken  by  the  wolfs  long  howl. 

And  the  panther  springing  by. 
0  merrily  pass'd  the  time,  dcspito 

Onr  wily  Indian  foe. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago  1 

We  shnnn'd  not  labor ;  when  'twas  dn« 

We  wrought  with  right  good  will 
And  for  the  home  we  won  for  them, 

Onr  children  bless  w  still. 
We  lived  not  hermit  lives,  but  oft 

In  social  converse  met ; 
And  fires  of  love  were  kindled  then* 

That  burn  on  waimly  yet 
0,  pleasantly  the  sti'eam  of  life 

Pursued  its  constant  flow. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneen^ 

Fifty  years  ago  1 

We  felt  that  we  w^ere  fellow  men ; 

We  felt  we  were  a  band  ; 
Sustain'd  here  in  the  wilderness 

By  heaven's  upholding  hand. 
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And  when  the  lolemD  Stbbftth  eunc, 

We  nthar'd  in  the  wood, 
Aad  lined  no  our  hctrte  in  ynytx 

To  God.  the  only  good. 
Onr  ten  pies  then  were  earth  and  ikj; 

None  others  did  we  know 
In  the  days  when  we  were  pioneen, 

Fiilj  years  ago ! 

Onr  forest  life  was  rough  and  mde. 

And  dangers  closed  us  round. 
But  here,  amid  the  erecn  old  trees, 

Freedom  we  songlit  and  foand. 
Oft  through  onr  dwellings  wintry  hlasti 

Would  rush  with  shriek  and  moan  ; 
We  cared  not — though  they  were  but  frail, 

We  felt  they  were  our  own  ! 
O,  foee  and  manly  lives  we  led, 

Mid  Terdnre  or  mid  snow. 
In  the  days  when  wc  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago  I 

B«t  now  onr  coarse  of  life  is  short ; 

And  as,  from  day  to  day. 
We're  walking  on  with  halUog  step, 

And  fiiinting  by  Mm  wnr, 
Another  land,  more  bright  than  this. 

To  our  dim  sight  appears. 
And  on  onr  way  to  it  well  soon 

Again  be  pioneers ! 
Yet  while  we  linger,  we  may  all 

A  baekwnn]  glance  still  throw 
To  the  days  when  we  were  pioneers. 

Fifty  years  ago  I 


UNSEEN  SPIRITS. 


K.  P.  WILLIS. 


The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway— 
Twas  near  the  twilight-tide— 

And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 

Alone  walked  she ;  but,  vtewlessly. 
Walked  spiiits  at  bor  side.  ' 

Pesce  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charmed  the  air; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her. 

And  called  her  good  as  fiiir — 
For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kep(  with  chaiy  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 
From  lovers  warm  and  trne — 

For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 
And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo — 

But  hononod  well  are  charms  to  sell 
If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fcir— 

A  slight  nrl.  Ii1y.p%|e ; 
And  she  had  nnseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail — 
Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn, 

And  norhing  could  avail. 


No  merey  now  can  dear  her  brow 
For  this  world*s  peoce  to  pray; 

For,  OS  love's  wild  prayer  diosolved  in  aif 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  ! 

Bat  the  sin  Ibi^ven  by  Christ  in  1 
By  man  is  cnnt  alway  ! 


ANNABEL  LEE. 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  yoa  wuj 
know 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other 
thought 
Than  to  lore  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/  was  a  child  and  the  was  a  child. 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  wo  loved  with  a  love  that  wis  mora 
than  love — 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee — 
With  a   love  that  the  winged  serophs  of 
heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ag^. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  bleW  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  highborn  kinsmen  eamt 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  np  in  a  sepulcher. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 
Went  envying  her  and  me — 

Yes!  that  was  the'reason  (af  all  men  know, 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea). 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  bv  nigh^ 
Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the 
love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  for  wiser  than  we — 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul    • 

Of  the  befutifnl  Annabel  Lee: 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing 
me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright 
eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee : 
And  so,  all  the  night*tide,  I  lie  down  by  ti:i 

side 
Of  my  darliuff — ^my  darling — my  liie  and  my 
bride, 
■In  her  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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IN  BLESSING  THOU  ART  BLESSED. 

WILUAH  W.  FOSDICK. 

Born  ID  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1824. 

Freely  give,  for  while  bestowing 

Angel  eyes  thy  boantv  murk, 
Aad  their  veraph  forms  all  glowing 

Shall  dispel  the  gloomy  dark. 
While  the  midnight  forth  is  straying. 

They  shall  guard  thee  in  thy  rest, 
And  shall  whisper  low  in  praying, 

That  in  blessing  thou  art  blessed. 

When  the  bitter  winter  lingers, 

And  the  friendless  child  is  cold, 
Let  thy  pity's  rosy  fingers 

Drop  the  widow's  mite  of  gold. 
And  when  oft  the  spring  recalling 

Bids  the  swallow  to  her  nest, 
Joys,  like  blossoms  around  thee  falling, 

'Prore  ipi  blessing  thon  art  blessed. 

Canst  thou  dry  the  tear  of  sorrow  % 

Canst  thou  make  the  sad  one  sing  % 
O I  the  spirit  of  each  morrow. 

Will  a  brighter  blessing  bring. 
Though  the  purse  be  all  the  poorer. 

Thou  art  richer  in  the  breast, 
For  ou  earth  there's  nothing  truer 

Than  in  blessing  we  are  blessed. 


THE  HERITAGE. 

JAMBS  BUBSBLt.  LOWELL. 

Tbb  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  atone,  and  gold, 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  mau's  son  inherits  cares ; 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burii, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  liviag  that  would  senre  his  turn  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherityranti. 
His  stomach  cra?es  for  dainty  fare : 

With  sated  heart,  he  bears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  % 
Stent  miudca  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 
King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  ereiy  nsefnl  toil  and  art  s 


A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  iuherit  9 
Wishes  o'erjoy'd  with  humble  thingn, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toii-won  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springti 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  fo  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit) 
A  patience  leam'd  by  being  poor,    . 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

0,  rich  man's  son  1  there  is  a  toil. 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil, 

But  only  whiten  soft  white  hands— 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands  ; 

A  heritage  it  seem  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

0,  poor  man's  son,  scorn  not  thy  ctate  ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  thau  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great : 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine, 
And  makes  rent  fragrant  and  benign  ; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-fiU'd  past ; 

A  heritage  it  seems  to  me. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


ON  LISTENING  TO  A  CRICKET. 

Ain>RBWS  NORTON. 

Bom  at  Bingham,  Massaohusetts.  in  1TO8- 
Professor  in  TheoUirical  Department  im 
Harvard— Died  in  1^53. 

I  love,  thon  little  chirping  thing. 
To  hear  thy  melancholy  noise ; 

Though  thou  to  Fancy's  ear  may  sing 
Of  summer  past  and  fading  joys. 

Thou  canst  not  now  drink  dew  from  flowery 
Nor  sport  along  the  traveler's  path  ; 

But  through  the  winter's  weary  hours, 
Shalt  warm  thee  at  my  lonely  hearth. 

And  when  mv  lamp's  decayinff  beam 
But  dimly  shows  the  lett*ed  page 

Rich  with  some  ancient  poet's  dream. 
Or  wisdom  of  a  pure  i 
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Then  mill  I  litteJ  to  the  sound, 
And  mosing  o*er  the  embers  pale 

With  whiteuiu^  ashes  strewed  around. 
The  fornu  of  meino.7  unrail : 

Recall  the  many-eolored  dreams 
That  fancy  fondly  weaves  for  yoath 

When  ail  the  bright  iUnsion  seems 
The  pictured  promises  of  Truth  ; 

Perchance  oUsenre  the  fitful  light. 
And  its  faint  flashes  round  the  room, 

And  think  some  pleasures  feebly  bright 
May  lighten  thus  life's  varied  gloom ; 

I  love  the  quiet  midnight  honr. 

When  ('are  and  Hope  and  Passion  sleep, 
And  ReaMu  with  natroubled  power 

Can  her  late  vigils  duly  keep. 

I  love  the  night ;  and  sooth  to  say. 
Before  the  merry  birds  that  sing 

In  nil  the  glare  and  noise  of  day. 
Prefer  the  cricket's  grating  wing 


BALLAD. 


XXXA  C.  KXBURr. 

Danirhter  of  a  New  York  physician.— First 
appeared  as  an  anthoreis  in  1fi38. 

The  maiden  sat  at  her  busy  wheel, 

Her  heatt  wns  light  and  free, 
And  ever  in  cheerful  song  broke  forth 

Her  bosom's  harmless  glee : 
Her  song  was  in  mockery  of  love, 

And  oft  I  heard  her  say, 
'*Tbe  gathered  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  but  for  a  day." 

I  looked  on  the  mniden's  rosy  cheek, 

And  her  lip  so  full  and  bright. 
And  I  i'Mihcd  to  think  that  the  tniitor  love 

Should  coiuiner  a  henil  so  lijxht : 
Bnt  she  thought  not  of  futui-e  days  of  woe. 

While  she  caroled  in  tones  so  gay — 
"The  gathered  rose  and  the  stoleu  heart 

C^n  chaim  but  for  a  day." 

A  year  pnt^sed  on.  and  again  I  stood 

By  the  humble  cottage  door; 
The  maid  ^at  at  her  busy  wheel. 

But  her  look  was  blithe  no  more ; 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  dowucn&t  eye, 

And  with  siglis  I  heard  her  say, 
**  The  gntherod  rose  and  the  stolen  heart 

Can  charm  bnt  for  a  day." 

O,  well  I  knew  what  had  dimmed  her  eye, 

And  made  her.  cheek  so  pale : 
The  maid  had-forgotteu  her  early  song. 

While  she  listened  to  love's  sod  tale ; 
8he  had  tasteil  the  sweets  of  his  poisoued  cup. 

It  had  wasted  her  life  away — 
And  the  stolen  heait,  like  the  gathered  roit, 

Had  charmed  but  fur  a  day. 


THE  PARTING. 

▲NDBEWS  NOBTON. 

We  did  not  pnrt  as  others  part ; 

And  should  we  meet  on  earth  no  1 
Yet  deep  and  dear  within  my  heart 

Some  thoughts  will  re»t  a  treasured  stoim 

How  oit,  when  weary  and  alone. 
Have  I  recalled  each  word,  each  look, 

llie  meaning  of  each  var>'ing  tone. 
And  the  last  parting  glance  we  took ! 

Yes.  sometimes  even  here  are  found 
Those  who  can  touch  the  chords  of  love, 

And  wake  a  glad  and  holy  sound, 
i^ke  that  which  fills  the  courts  above 

It  is  as  when  a  traveler  hears, 

In  a  strange  land,  his  native  tongue, 

A  voice  he  loved  in  happier  years, 
A  soug  which  once  his  mother  sung. 

We  part ;  the  sea  may  roll'hetween, 
W  hile  we  through  different  climates  room 

Sad  days — a  life — may  intei-veue : 
But  we  shall  meet  again  at  home. 


THE*iABE  AND  THE  LILY. 


JJLMBS  W.  WARD. 


See,  Mary,  in  this  golden  sunset  glow. 

And  flood  of  splendor,  see 
How  fair,  of  all  the  joyous  flowen  that  blow 

Blooms  here,  for  you  and  me. 
For  you  and  me,  dear  Mary,  day  and  night. 

This  lovely  lily,  robed  in  virgin  white. 

Wliat  spotless  beauty  in  its  fragrant  cnp ; 

And  as  it  gniceful  bends 
Its  snowy  kirtle,  as  the  breeze  comes  up. 

Its  dainty  breath  it  blends. 
Its  bi^thit  blends,  dear  Mary,  with  tha 

smell 
Of  flowery  meadow,  and  dew-sprinkled  delL 

MABt. 

Lightly,  m  lightly,  Plsul,  the  vail  that  hides 

As  a  soft  cloud  vails  the  sky. 
Her  who  sleeps  here,  whose  innocence  divides 

The  love  that  yon  and  I, 
That  yon  and  I,  dear  Paul,  owe  one  another 
In  future  to  be  shared  by  this  sweet  other. 

How  tranquil,  and  how  beautiful,  the  sleep 

Of  sinless  infancy  ! 
And  as  in  silence  here  our  watch  we  keep, 

I  love  to  think  that  she. 
To  think  that  she,  dear  Paul,  our  little  May, 
Is  like  the  lilj  bloom  we  saw  to*day. 
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YAVL. 

The  storm  is  over,  Mnrr,  aud  the  breeze 
Streams  down  the  dripping  vnle, 

And  dies  away  in  mui'muring  melodies  ; 
Bttt  see,  the  wayward  gale, 

The  wayward  gale,  dear  Mary,  has  laid  low 

Our  beauteous  lily,  with  its  cheeks  of  snow. 

h  od  here,  prostrate  in  sand  and  wet,  it  lies ; 

Thus,  beaten  down  and  torn, 
Fair  nature's  loveliness  decays  and  dies ; 

But  do  not  let  us  mourn, 
Not  mourn,  dear  Mai-y,  siuce  we  know  that 

still 
Our  fairy  lily  lives,  onr  hearts  with  joy  to  fill. 

MARY. 

fioftly,  tread  softly,  Paul,  she  sleeps  again ; 

So  gently,  and  so  deep, 
I  fear — watching  in  silence  here,  that  trhen 

She  next  shall  wake  from  sleep. 
Shall  next  awake,  dear  Paul,  her  feet  will 

stand, 
Sweet  lily,  planted  on  the  better  land. 

'Tis  over,  now: — onr  babe,  like  that  frail 

flower 
/    The  rude  wind  swept  away. 
Is  dead ;— but  4aid  you  not  that  wind,  and 

shower, 
Sicktiess,  aud  death,  obey, 
Obey,  dear  Paul,  the  voice  of  Him  who  gives 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  sleep,  to  all  that  lives  ^ 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

HSmCT  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Under  a  spreading  chesnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

TVith  large  aud  sinewv  hands ; 
Aud  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tau ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat; 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

Por  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
Yun  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  .riugiug  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  suu  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chair  from  a  threshiog-floor. 


He  goes  ou  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  aud  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heait  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voices 
Singing  in  Paradise  I  . 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more,        ^ 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 

Onward  through  life  lie  goes  : 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something  attempted — something  done^ 
.    Has  earned  a  night's  )*epose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  frien^ 

For  the  Jessou  thou  hast  taught! 
Thus  at  the  flaming  ibi'ge  of  Lffe 

Onr  fortunes  mnst  be  wronght, 
Thus  on  its  sonndins  anvil  shaped 

Each  buiiiing  deed  and  thought. 


THE    LITTLE    GIRL    UNDER    THE 
SNOW. 

HABT  LOUISA  CHITWOOD. 

A  youtt^  lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Indiana,  who 
died  jn  1H56.  *'  She  possessed  extraor- 
dinary genius.  Her  whole  nature  wafl 
deeply  and  intensely  poetioal." 

They  are  ell  asleejp ;  each  corl-sweapt  head 

Rests  on  its  pillow  white : 
I  have  stolen  around  to  each  quiet  bed. 

Again  and  again,  to-night. 
But  now,  as  I  sit  in  my  old  arm-chair. 

In  the  firelight's  golden  glow, 
My  heart  will  go,  in  its  mnte  despair, 

To  the  little  girl  nnder  the  snow. 

I  dare  not  gaze  out  on  the  world  to-night. 

But  I  hear  the  loud  winds  roar; 
I  know  the  drifts  are  deep  and  white 

Aronnd  my  cottage  door. 
I  bend  again  o'er  each  little  bed, 

Aud  hear  the  breathings  low 
Of  my  sleeping  babes — but  oh,  the  dead! 

The  little  girl  under  the  snow. 

0 !  does  she  not  start,  in  her*  dreamless  sleep^ 

With  n  low,  wild  cry  of  fear  ? 
Sometimes,  I  think  I  bear  her  weep. 

With  a  mother's  listening  ear. 
Cold,  cold  is  she  in  her  shroud  of  whitQ, 

In  the  dismal  grave  so  low  : 
I  would  she  were  here  in  my  arms  to-nigbi— 

The  little  girl  under  the  snow. 
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B«  <i\\,  my  hoart!    In  the  Summer  time  - 

"We  Uid  W  dowD  Co  rett ; 
We  ttid  she  had  gone  to  a  btrer  clime — 

She  hid  gone  to  Jdu'  hrenst ; 
Thftt  He,  in  Hu  owm  deer  lore  would  keep 

Uv  Mfe  from  another  woe— 
O,  ahould  we  not  envjr  the  dreamlete  sleep 

Of  the  little  girl  under  the  snow  % 

And  bnt  for  the  living  mv  teers  should  be^ 

As  I  think  of  mjr  liUle'baiid. 
Scattered  like  blossoms  on  the  sea. 

When  the  tempest  sweeps  the  laud. 
0,  shield  them.  Father,  with  Thine  own  lore. 

Wherever  their  feet  may  go. 
And  bring  them  safe  to  the  home  abore, 

Of  the  little  girl  ander  the  snow. 


THE  WAYSIDE  SPRING. 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BBAD. 

Bom  in  Chester  Goanty,  Pa.,  in  189S.  An 
artist  br  profession,  and  called  *'the 
Painter-Poet." 

Pair  dweller  by  the  dusty  way — 
Bright  saint  within  a  mossy  shrine. 

The  tribute  of  a  heart  to-day 
Weaiy  and  worn  is  thine. 

The  earliest  blossoios  of  the  year. 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  violet 

The  pious  hand  of  Spring  has  here 
Upon  thy  altar  set. 

And  not  alone  to  thee  is  giren 
The  homage  of  the  pilgrim's  knee — 

Bnt  oft  the  sweetest  birds  ot  Hearea 
Olide  down  and  sing  to  thee. 

Here  daily  from  his  beecheu  eell 
The  hermit  ^nirrel  steals  to  drink. 

And  flocks  which  cluster  to  their  bell 
Reeline  along  thy  brink. 

And  here  the  wagoner  blocks  his  wheels, 
To  onaff  the  cool  and  generous  boon ; 

Here,  m>m  the  sultry  barrcst  fields 
The  reapers  rest  at  noon. 

And  oft  the  beg^r  marked  with  tan. 
In  rusty  garroetits  gray  with  dust, 

Here  sits  and  dips  hit  little  can, 
And  breaks  his  scanty  crust ; 

And,  lulled  beside  thy  whispering  stream. 
Oft  drops  to  slumber  unawares. 

And  sees  the  angel  of  his  dream 
Upon  eelestial  stairs. 

Dear  dweller  by  the  dusty  way, 
Thon  saint  within  a  mossy  shrine. 

The  tribute  of  a  heart  to.day 
Weary  and  worn  is  thine  I 


HE.\VEN. 


WILLIAM  B.  TAPPAK. 

There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest 
To  mourning  wanderers  given ; 
There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast— 
'T  is  found  alone,  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  sjuls. 

By  sin  and  sorraw  driven: 
When  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  s] 
Where  stonns  ari^e.  and  ocean  rolls. 
And  all  is  drear,  but  heaven. 

There  faith  lifts  up  her  cheerful  eye^ 
To  brighter  prospects  given. 

And  views  the  tempest  passing  by  ; 

The  evening  shadows  ouickly  fly, 
Aud  all's  serene,  in  neaven. 


There,  fragrsnt  flowen  immortal  bloom. 

And  joys  snpreme  are  given ; 
There,  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom — 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 
Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   "THE    SONG   OF 
HIAWATHA." 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

This  much  admired  poem  is  founded  ona  tia- 
dition  prevalent  amonc  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  a  perdonage  of  ipiraculoui 
birth,  who  wa«  sent  among  them  to  clear 
their  rivers,  forests  and  tishins-gronnds 
and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
was  known  among  different  tribes  by 
several  names,  one uf  which  wasHiawatha, 
Into  this  old  tradition  has  be«n  woven 
many  curious  Indian  legend*.  The  scene 
of  the  poem  is  among  the  Ojibwajs,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  8'iperior. 

The  first  extract  we  make  is  the  wooint?  of 
Wabnn.  ''  Wabun."  signifies,  '*  the  i  %sl 
Wind."  and  his  bride,  "'  Wabun  Ann^ig 
**  the  Horning  Stur." 

Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun  ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning, 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arraws 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  the  brij^htest  streaks  of  crimson, 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village, 
OsUed  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gayly  to  him, 
ThoHKh  the  wild-flowers  of  the  nieadoH 
Filled  the  air  with  odors  for  him, 
Though  the  forests  aud  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  coming. 
Still  his  heart  was  sad  within  him. 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  gazing  earthward 
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Wbtle  the  village  still  was  sleeping, 

A-nd  the  fog  lay  on  the  riTcr,  | 

Like  a  ghoet,  that  goes  at  sunrise. 

He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 

All  nloue  uiwn  n  meadow, 

Galhering  water-flags  and  rushes 

By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

F.»e\\'  nnrning,  gnzing  earthward. 
Still  the  fi«t .thing  he  beheld  thei'C 
Was  her  bine  eyes  looking  at  him, 
Two  bine  lakes  among  the  rnshes. 
And  he  loved  the  lonely  maiden. 
Who  thai  waited  for  his  coming  ; 
yor  thev  both  were  solitary, 
She  on 'earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses. 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  suushme, 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her. 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing, 
Gentlest  whispert  in  the  branches, 
Softest  mnsic,  sweetest  odors. 
Till  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom. 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  crimson. 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her, 
Trembling  still  upon  his  bosom ; 
And  for  ever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  together  walking, 
Wabuu  and  the  Wabnn-Annuug, 
Wabnu  and  the  Star  of  Morning. 

The  chapter, "The  Famine,"  begins  with 
this  vivid  picture  of  Winter : 

0  the  long  and  dreary  Winter  1 
O  the  cold- and  cruel  Wintei  I 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river. 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage  ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  mbbit. 
In  the  snow  beheld  no  foot-prints, 
In  thtf  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  for  weakness, 
Pcritfhcd  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  famine  and  the  fever  I 
O  the  wasting  of  the  famine! 
0  the  blasting  of  the  fever ! 
O  the  wailiiJtr  of  the  children! 
O  the  nuguiih  of  the  women! 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished ; 
nunK»7  was  the  air  around  them, 
Hnngr)  was  the  sky  above  them, 
And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  thcmr 

Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  gucsU,  as  silent 


As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy, 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway. 
Sat  thcro  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water ; 
Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said:  *' Behold  me! 
I  am  Famine,  Bukadawiu!" 
And  the  other  said :  **  Behold  me ! 
I  am  Fever,  Ahkoscwiu ! " 

Wo  ol'^so  with  Hiawatha's  vision  A  Ihs 
eomins  of  the  White  Faces. 

Only  Hiawatha  langhed  not. 
But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting : 
"  True  is  all  lagoo  tells  us ; 
I  have  seen  it  in  d  vision. 
Seen  the  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
Seen  the  peojjlc  with  white  faces. 
Seen  the  coming  of  this  bearded 
People  of  the  wooden  vessel 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning. 
From  the  shming  land  of  Wabun* 

"Gitche  ManitQ,  the  Mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Sends  them  hither  on  his  errond. 
Sends  them  to  as  with  his  message. 
Whercsoe'er  they  move,  before  them 
Swai-ms  the  stinging  fly,  the  Ahmo, 
Swarms  the  bee,  the  honey -maker  ; 
Wheresoc'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Sprimcs  a  flower  unknown  among  us, 
Springs  the  White-man's  Foot  in  blossom 

"Let  us  welcome,  then,  the  strangero, 
Hail  them  as  our  friends  and  brothers, 
And  the  heart's  right  hand  of  friendship 
Give  thera  when  they  come  to  see  ns. 
Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
Said  this  to  me  in  my  vision. 

"I  beheld,  too,  in  that  visiQn, 
All  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 
I  beheld  the  westward  marches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  the  land  was  full  of  people, 
Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving. 
Spewing  many  tongues,  yet  feeling 
But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms. 
In  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes. 
Smoked  their  tm*'ns  in  all  the  valleys. 
Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
Rushed  their  great  cnnocs  of  thunder. 

"Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
Passed  before  me,  vague  and  cloud-Tike  | 
I  beheld  onr  nations  scattered, 
Ail  foi-getful  of  my  counsels, 
WeaJcened,  warring  with  each  other; 
Saw  the  remnants  of  our  pco])le 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woful. 
Like  the  cloud -i-ack  of  a  tempest. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn' " 
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THE  FARMKR  SAT  IN  HIS  EAST 
CHAIR. 

CBAKLn  O.  EAgntJLX. 

Bditor  «tllontp«li«r,  Vennont~4ii  18IB  pub- 
lished a  eolleetion  of  poems. 

Tke  fkrmer  Mt  in  his  etsy  chur, 

Smokinic  h^  pine  of  daj, 
While  hit  hsie  old  wife  with  boiy  cue 
Was  cleiirin^  the  dioner  away; 
A  sweet  liule  f^irl  with  fine  bine  eyes 
0:i  her  gnindiiaher's  knee  was  ealehing  flies. 

The  old  nun  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a  tear  on  hit  wrinkled  face ; 
lie  thonj^ht  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 
Had  Mt  in  the  telf-samc  place  : 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  hu  half-shot 

eyfr— 
"Don't  tmoke/'  said  the  child;  «<how  it 
makes  jrouciyl" 

The  house-dog  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
floor 
Where  the  shade  after  noon  nsed  to 
steal; 
The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 
Was  turning  the  spinning-wheel ; 
And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  manteltree 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three : 

Still  the  iarmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 

The  moisten'd  brow  and  cheek  sc  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  press'd  ; 

His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay — 

Fast  asleep  were  they  both,  that  summer  day. 


ELLA. 


JAMSfl  W.   WARD. 


If  yonr  child,  the  gentle  Ella, 
Stood  in  rags,  in  dirt  and  patches ; 
Had  no  dress,  save  one  so  tattered 

You  would  blush  to  sec  hi*r  wear  it ; 
Had  no  shoes,  and  scarce  a  stocking 
To  her  feet,  frost*  bit  and  bleed  ins;, 
As  she.  cold  nod  houseless,  wandered ; 

Tell  me  how  your  heart  could  bear  it. 

Should  yonr  Ella,  child  belored, 
I»e>titute  and  bunirry  begpir. 
Be?  a  crust  from  Dives'  table. 

Taste  it  not.  but  run  to  share  it- 
Run  iu  haste  to  share  the  morsel 
With  a  feebler,  snfTring  sister, 
Shivering  in  some  flreless  hovel ; 

Could  you,  unaiTected,  bear  it  S 

Should  the  child  of  your  aflection, 
Your  sweet  Ella,  pure  and  truthful. 
Be  exposed  to  lures  and  perils 
That  would  craftily  ensnare  it, 


By  enticements  gross  and  brvti^ 
Into  vice  and  degradatioo. 
Daily,  in  the  streets  and  by-wiys ; 
Think,  O  think,  if  yon  conld'bear  it 

But  your  Ella,  has  sbr»  think  yoit, 
Joster  claims  to  be  protected 
From  such  wretchedness  and  ruin — 

Dares  yonr  selfish  pride  dedare  iti 
Higher  right  to  be  aempted 
From  such  peril  and  exposure, 
Thau  the  thousand  daily  victims 

That  an  helpless  left 'to  bear  iti 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

There  lies  mv  loved,  my  native  land— 

A  land  with  every  gift  replete- 
All  perfect  from  its  Maker's  hand. 

An  empire's  glorious  seat ! 
And  far  remov^  from  thrones  and  slavey 
There  Freedom's  banner  proudly  waves. 

The  frigid  and  the  torrid  clime. 
The  temperate  and  the  genial  beam; 

The  vale,  the  monntain-top  sublime, 
The  arid  plain,  the  siretiing  stream; 

There  linked  in  union's  golden  clain. 

Bear  wiUiess  to  her  vast  domain. 

Her  mountains  look  o'er  realms  serene, 
O  er  waving  fields  and  cities  free; 

And  mightiest  rivers  roll  between, 
And  bear  her  wealth  from  sea  to  sea: 

While  o'er  old  Ocean's  farthest  deep 

Her  banner'd  navies  proudly  sweep. 

On  Plymouth's  rock  the  pilpim  lands. 

His  comredes  few,  and  faint  with  toil; 
While  warring  tribes  in  conntless  bauds 

Roam  lawless  o'er  the  nncultur'd  soil. 
A  few  brief  yeart  have  rolled  away. 
And  those  dark  waniors — where  are  thcyl 

• 
And  where  are  those,  the  heroic  few. 

That  landed  on  that  rocky  shore 5 
Their  voice  still  rings— their  spirit  too 

Still  breathes,  and  will  fur  cvermbnel 
For  in  their  sous  still  hum  thoi«  fires 
That  freedom  kiudled  in  their  sires. 

'Tis  something  though  it  be  not  fame. 

To  know  we  spring  from  noble  race; 
To  feci  no  secret  blii&h  of  shame 

For  those  we  love  snfiUse  our  foce: 
Then  let  us  to  our  sons  transmit 
A  laud  and  a  name  unsullied  yet. 

To  ns  was  left,  in  deathless  trust, 
A  realm  redeemed,  a  glorious  name. 

The  abhes  of  the  braVo  and  just. 
Fair  freedom  and  immoital  fame ! 

And  in  oar  hearts  the  conrago  dwells 

Which  human  power  with  scorn  repels. 
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WeVc  not  to  weep  o*er  glory  fled; 

We're  uot  to  brood  o'er  serrile  wo; 
We  coll  not  ou  the  illustrions  dead 

To  shield  as  from  a  living  foe. 
And  should  onr  pride  be  e*er  o'ertbrown, 
'Twill  be  bj  native  twords  alone. 

The  standard  which  onr  sires  nnfnrled, 
A  od  which  through  peril's  path  they  bore, 

Kuw  floats  o'er  half  the  western  world, 
And  waves  on  many  a  distant  shore! 

And  long  shall  wave/trinmnhant,  free. 

O'er  dome  and  tower,  o'er  laud  and  seal 

For  me — whatever  be  my  fate. 
Wherever  cast — my  country  still 

Shall  o'er  each  thought  predominate. 
And  through  each  pulse  unceasing  thrill. 

My  prayer,  with  life  s  last  ebbing  sand. 

Shall  be  for  thee,  my  native  land  1 


YOUR  PURSE  AND  HEART. 

W.  D.  GALLAGHEB. 

Open  not  your  pnrse  alone. 

Its  lnci*e  to  impart; — 
Of  the  two  'tis  better  far 

Yon  freely  ope  your  heart. 
That  which  wnngs  the  bosom  moat, 

Your  money  wont  allay; 
Sympathy's  the  snn  that  turns 

Its  darkness  into  day. 

For  the  body,  if  ye  will. 

Your  bread  and  broth  still  dole; 
Love's  the  only  nourishment 

That  satisfies  the  soul. 
Oin;;ling  change  like  that  ye  give, 

May  please  the  baser  part. 
But  kind  and  gentle  woras  and  looks 

Alone  can  reach  the  heart. 

Warmth's  not  all  the  poor  demand. 

Nor  shelter,  nor  yet  food — 
Ye  who  jMiuse,  bestowing  these. 

Withhold  the  greater  good. 
What  thev  want,  and  what  require 

All  things  else  above. 
Is  kindly  interest  in  their  fate, 

Aud  sympathy,  and  love. 


POETRY. 

JAMES  0.  PERCITAL. 

The  world  is  full  of  Poetrj- — the  air 

Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 

I)a;:re  to  the  music  of  its  melodies. 

And  sparkle  in  its  brightness  —  Earth  is 

vailed,  * 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe,  with  crystal,  in, 
Aro  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 


The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high 
For  aught,  but  beings  of  celestial  mould, 
And  speak  to  man,  in  one  eternal  hymn, 
Uuladmg  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 


THE  FALL  OF  NIAGARA. 

• 

JOHN  O.  C.  BRAIMARD. 

Bom  in  New  London.  Conn.,  in  1706,  and 
died  in  18S8.  These,  the  moat  suggestive 
and  aublime  stanzas  upon  Niitgara  that 
were  ever  penned,"  were  written  by  one 
who  had  never  been  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  cataract. 

The  thoughts  are  stmnge  that  crowd  mto  my 

'  brain. 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  would 

seem 
As  if  God  ponr'd  thee  from  his  "hollow 

hand," 
And  hung  his  bow  npou  thine  awful  front } 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seem'd 

to  him  « 

Who  dwelt  in  Pntmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
"The  sound  of  many  waters;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
Aud  notch  His  centuries  iu  the  eteinal  rocks. 

Deep  cnlleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we. 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublim^^ 
01  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thunder* 

ing  side ! 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ! 
And  yet,  bold  blabber,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heaped  the  wa- 

ten  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — a  light  wave. 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's 

might 


HOME. 

JAXBS  0.  PBRCIVAL. 

My  place  is  in  the  qniet  vale. 

The  chosen  haunt  of  simple  thought; 
I  seek  not  fortune's  flntterine  gale, 

I  better  love  the  peaceful  lot. 
I  leave  the  world  ol  noise  and  show, 

To  wander  by  my  native  brook; 
I  ask,  in  life's  nnrnffled  flow, 

No  treasure  but  my  friend  and  book. 

These  better  snit  the  tranquil  home. 

Where  the  clear  water  murmurs  by; 
And  if  I  wish  awhile  to  roam, 

I  have  an  ocean  in  the  sky. 
Fancv  can  charm  and  feeling  bless 

With  sweeter  honrs  than  fashion  knowi. 
There  is  no  calmer  quietness 

Than  home  around  the  bosom  throws. 
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WILL  THE  NEW-YEAR  CX)ME  TO-XIGHT.  MAMMAE 

COEA  H.  BACKS. 

Will  tbe  Kow-Yenr  come  to-night,  mamma  ?    I  *m  tired  of  waiting  n^ 
Mj  slocking  hnn?  bj  the  chimney-side  fnll  three  long  davs  ago ; 
I  nin  to  peep  within  the  door  by  morning's  early  1i?ht, 
*T  is  empty  •till-'Oh,  say,  mamma,  will  the  Xew-Tear  come  to-night  ? 

Will  the  Xew-Tear  come  to-night,  mamma  ?  the  snow  is  on  the  hill. 

And  the  ice  must  be  two  inches  thick  upon  the  meadow'.s  rill. 

I  heard  yoa  tell  papa,  last  night,  his  son  must  have  a  sled, 

(I  didn't  mean  to  hear,  mamma),  and  a  pair  of  skates,  yoa  said. 

I  prayed  for  jiii^t  those  things,  mamma.  0  I  shall  be  full  of  glee, 
And  the  orphan  Imys  in  the  village  school  will  all  bo  envying  me ; 
But  I'll  give  them'toys,  and  lend  them  books»  and  make  their  New-Tear 

glad, 
For  God,  you  say,  takes  back  his  gifts  when  little  folks  are  bad. 

And  wont  yon  let  me  go,  mamma,  npon  the  New- Year's  day. 
And  carry  something  nice  and  warm  to  poor  old  widow  Gray  ? 
I'll  leave  the  basket  near  the  door,  within  the  garden  gate. 
Will  the  New- Year  oomfr  to-night^  mamma  ?  it  seems  so  long  to  wait. 

The  New- Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  I  saw  it  in  my  sleep, 
My  stocking  hnng  so  full,  I  thought — mamma,  what  makes  you  weep? 
.    But  it  only  held  a  little  shroud — a  shroud,  and  nothing  more ; 
And  an  open  coflSn,  made  for  me,  was  standing  on  the  floor ! 

It  seemed  so  very  strange,  indeed,  to  find  such  gifts  instead 

Of  all  the  toys  I  wished  so  much — the  story-books  and  sled. 

But  while  I  wondered  what  it  meant,  you  came  with  tearful  joy. 

And  said,  "Thou'lt  find  the  New-YAr  first;  Goi  calleth  thee,'  my  boy?" 

It  is  not  all  a  dream,  mamma,  I  know  it  must  be  true  ; 
But  have  I  been  so  bad  a  boy,  GK>d  taketh  me  from  you  ? 
I  don't  know  what  papa  will  do,  when  I  am  laid  to  rest — 
And  you  will  have  no  Willie's  head  to  fold  upon  your  breast 

The  New-Year  comes  to-night,  mamma — your  cold  hand  on  my  cheek| 
And  raise  my  head  a  little  more — it  seems  so  hanl  to  speak ; 
Yon  needn't  fill  my  stocking  now,  I  cannot  go  and  peep, 
Before  to-morrow's  sun  is  up,  I'll  be  so  sound  asleep. 

I  shall  not  want  the  skates,  mamma,  I'll  never  need  the  sled  ;    . 
But  wont  you  give  them  both  to  Blake,  who  hurt  me  on  my  head  ? 
He  used  to  hide  my  books  away,  and  tear  the  pictures  too, 
But  now  he'll  know  that  I  forgive,  as  then  I  tried  to  do. 

And,  if  you  please,  mamma,  I'd  like  the  story-books  and  slate 
To  go  to  Frank,  the  drunkard's  boy,  you  wouldn't  let  mo  hate ; 
And,  dear  mamma,  you  wont  forget,  upon  the  New -Year's  day, 
The  basketful  of  something  nice  for  poor  old  widow  Gray  ? 

The  New- Year  comes  to-night,  mamma — it  seems  so  very  soon— 
I  think  Ood  didn't  hear  me  ask  for  just  another  June. 
I  know  I've  been  a  thoughtless  boy,  and  made  you  too  much  care. 
And,  maybe,  for  your  sake,  mamma,  He  doesn't  hear  my  prayer. 
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There's  one  thing  more,  my  pretty  pets,  the  robin  and  the  doTe, 

0  keep  for  you  and  dear  papa,  and  teach  them  how  to  lore: 
The  garden  rake,  the  little  hoe— you'll  find  them  nicely  laid 
Upon  the  garret  floor,  mamma»  the  place  where  last  I  played. 

1  thought  to  need  them  both  so  much  when  summer  comet  agdn 
To  make  my  garden  by  the  brook  that  trickles  through  the  glen ; 
I  thought  to  gather  flowers,  too,  beside  the  forest-walk, 

And  sit  beneath  the  apple-tree  where  once  we  sat  to  talk. 

It  cannot  be  ;  but  you  will  keep  the  summer-flowers  green, 
And  plant  a  few — SonH  cry,  mamma — a  very  few,  I  mean, 
Where  I'm  asleep.     I'd  sleep  so  sweet  beneath  the  apple-tree, 
Where  3'ou  and  rubin,  in  the  morn,  may  come  and  sing  to  me. 

The  New-Year  comes — good  night,  mamma — "  I  lay  me  down  to  sleeps 
I  pray  the  Lord  " — tell  poor  papa—"  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  — how  cold  it  seems — how  dark — kiss  me,  I  cannot  see— 
Tbe  New- Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  the  old  year— dies  with  me. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BTJCKET, 

SAWTXZ.  WOODWOBTB. 

Bcim  at  Seituate,  Hassacbnsetta,  in  1796— Brod  a  Printer,  and  edited  a  paper  in  New  York— 

I)iedinl84S. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep- tangled  wild  wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ! 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it. 

The  bridge,  and  the  rodk  where  the  cataract  fell, 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  m OSS-CO ver'd  vessel  I  hail'd  as  a  treasure. 

For  often  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  Nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well— 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it| 

The  brightest  that  beauty  or  revelry  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  habitation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well— 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-cover'd  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well!. 
4i 
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LOOK  ALOFT.  -' 

JONATHAN  LAVKBXei. 

BoffB  ia  Saw  Tork  in  ie07— QimduAted  at  ColumbU  CoUcge-DM  in  Wl\ 

III  Um  lerapesk  of  life,  when  the  ware  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  aboTe,  if  thy  footing  ahoald  fail. 
If  thine  eje  shonld  grow  dim,  and  thj  oantien  depart^ 
**  Look  aloft,"  and  be  finn,  and  be  fearleM  of  heart. 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  proRperitj's  gibw. 
With  a  smile  for  each  Joy  and  a  tear  for  each  wo. 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  amy'dy 
**  Look  aloft  **  to  the  friendship  which  neyer  shall  fade. 

Should  the  .visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye^ 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly, 
Then  turn,  and,  through  teara  of  repentant  regret 
**  Look  aloft  **  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
Tjook  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb^ 
To  that  soil  where  "  aflTection  is  ever  in  bloom." 

And,  0 !  when  death  comes  in  his  terron,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart| 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  "  look  aloft,"  and  depart ! 


THANAT0P8IS. 


WILLtAlC  CVLUnf  BaTAXT. 


■^, 


.  in  Cammington.  Man.,  in  i:M-GrmdQate  of  Williaau  GoUefe— Editor  of  New  Tork 
rsning  Poifc— This  noble  poem— a  death  hymn^was  written  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart  ;«— 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around— 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 
Gomes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tean^ 
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Kor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

And,  lost  eacli  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being;  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  oouldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kingi^ 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good« 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills  • 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all. 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste^ 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  bears.no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashings — ^yet — the  dead  are  there  : 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come^ 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray  headed  man-* 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  tu  thy  side, 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
Uis  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry -slave  at  nighty 
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Soouiig;ed  to  his  dungeon,  but^  sosUined  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
LUEe  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


IT  BNOWS 

SABAS  /.  KALB. 


Born  about  the  beginniBK  of  this  eeDtvry,  in  Newport,  N.  H.— In  im.  beius  left  a  wi 
with  flro  ehildren,  all  under  eifht  yean  of  ace,  she  turned  her  attentaon  for  their  tup- 


widow 

, .^_. ^ imed  her  attention  for  the 

poit,  to  literature,  in  which  ihe  haa  gained  eminence. 


''It  snows  !^  cries  the  school-boy — '' hurrah !"  and  his  shout 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  "hall. 
While  swift  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow,  he's  out, 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call. 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy — 

Proud  wealth  hss  no  pleasures,  I  trow. 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy. 

As  he  gtithers  the  treasures  of  snow ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  Nature  are  theirs. 

**  It  snows  !**  sighs  the  imbecile — Ah !"  and  his  breath 

Comes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Nature  in  death 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft  cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  tow'rds  the  life-giving  flame  — 
Be  dreads  a  chill  puff  of  the  snow  burdened  air, 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame ; 
Oh  I  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give. 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  wo  live  t 

''It  si^ws ^'  cries  the  traveler— Ho !"  and  the  word 

Has  quickened  his  steed's  lagging  pace ; 
Thn  wind  rushes  by,  but  its  howl  is  unheard, 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face  ; 
For  bright  through  the  tempest  his  own  home  appeared— 

Ay  I  though  leagues  intervened,  he  can  see 
There's  the  clear,  glowing  hearth,  and  the  table  prepared, 

And  his  wife  with  their  babes  at  her  knee. 
Blest  thought!  how  it  lightens  the  grief -laden  hour. 
That  thoee  we  love  dearest  are  safe  from  its  power^ 

"  It  snows  !'•  cries  the  Belle — ^Dear  how  lucky,"  and  tuma 

From  her  mirror  to  watch  the  flakes  fall ; 
Like  the  first  rose  of  summer,  her  dimpled  cheek  bums 

While  musing  on  sleigh-ride  and  ball : 
There  are  visions  of  conquest,  of  splendor  and  mirth, 

Floating  over  each  drear  winter's  day ; 
But  the  tintings  of  Hope,  on  this  storm-beaten  earth. 

Will  melt,  like  the  snowflakcs  away : 
Turn,  turn  thee  to  Heaven,  fair  maiden,  for  bliss 
That  world  has  a  fountain  ne'er  opened  in  this. 
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"  It  snows !"  cries  the  widow — 0,  Gk)d  !"  and  her  sighi 

Have  stifled  the  voice  of  her  prayer, 
Its  burden  yeMl  read  in  her  tear-swollen  eyes, 

On  her  cheek,  sunk  with  fasting  and  care. 
'Tis  night — and  her  fatherless  ask  her  for  bread — 

But  *'  He  gives  the  yonng  ravens  their  food/' 
And  she  trusts,  till  her  dark  hearth  adds  horror  to  dread, 

And  she  la}^  on  her  last  chip  of  wood. 
Poor  suff*rer !  that  sorrow  thy  God  only  knows — 
'Tis  a  pitiful  lot  to  be  poor,  when  it  snows  1 


BLESSINGS  ON  CHILDREN. 

WILLIAM  OILMOBB  SIKICS. 

Bom  in  Charleston.  S.  C,  in  1B06. 

Blessings  on  the  blessing  children,  sweetest  gifts  of  Heaven  to  earth. 
Filling  all  the  heart  with  gladness,  filling  all  the  house  witb  mirth ; 
Bringing  with  them  native  sweetness,  pictures  of  the  primal  bloom, 
Which  the  bliss  forever  gladdens,  of  the  region  whence  they  come ; 
Bringing  with  them  joyous  impulse  of  a  state  withouten  care. 
And  a  buoyant  faith  in  being,  which  makes  all  in  nature  fair ; 
Not  a  doubt  to  dim  the  distance,  not  a  grief  to  vex  thee,  nigh. 
And  a  hope  that  in  existence  finds  each  hour  a  luxury ; 
Going,  singing,  bounding,  brightening— never  fearing  as  they  go, 
That  the  innocent  shall  tremble,  and  the  loving  find  a  foe ; 
III  the  daylight,  in  the  starlight,  still  with  thought  that  freelv  flies, 
Prompt  and  joyous,  with  no  question  of  the  beauty  in  the  skies; 
Genial  fancies  winning  raptures,  as  the  bee  still  sucks  her  store, 
All  the  present  still  a  garden  gleaned  a  thousand  times  before ; 
All  the  future,  but  a  region,  where  the  happy  serving  thought 
Still  depicts  a  thousand  blessings,  by  the  winged  hunter  caught; 
Like  a  chase  where  blushing  pleasures  only  seem  to  strive  in  flighty 
Lingering  to  be  caught,  and  yielding  gladly  to  the  proud  delight ; 
As  the  maiden,  through  the  alleys,  looking  backward  as  she  flies, 
Woos  the  fond  pursuer  onward,  with  the  love-light  in  her  eyes. 

0 1  the  happy  life  in  children,  still  restoring  joy  to  ours. 
Making  for  the  forest  music,  planting  for  the  way-side  flowers ; 
Back  recalling  all  the  sweetness,  in  a  pleasure  pure  as  rare. 
Back  the  past  of  hope  and  rapture  bringing  to  the  heart  of  care. 
How,  as  swell  the  happy  voices,  bursting  through  the  shady  grove. 
Memories  take  the  place  of  sorrows,  time  restores  the  sway  to  love . 
We  are  in  the  shouting  comrades,  shaking  off  the  load  of  years. 
Thought  forgetting,  strifes  and  trials,  doubts  and  agonies  and  tears ; 
We  are  in  the  bounding  urchin,  as  o*er  hill  and  plain  he  darts, 
^are  the  stniggle  and  the  triumph,  gladdening  in  his  heart  of  hearts; 
What  an  image  of  the  vigor  and  the  glorious  grace  we  knew, 
When  to  eager  youth  from  boybood,  at  a  single  bound  we  grew  I 
Even  such  our  slender  beauty,  such  upon  our  cheek  the  glow, 
In  our  eyes  the  life  and  gladness    of  our  blood  the  overflow. 
Bleis  the  mother  of  the  urchin  I  in  his  form  we  see  her  tmtli : 
He  is  now  the  very  picture  of  the  memories  in  our  youth ; 
Never  can  we  doubt  the  forehead,  nor  the  sunny  flowing  hair, 
Nor  the  smiling  in  the  dimole  sDeaking  chin  and  cheek  so  fair : 
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Blats  the  mother  of  the  young  one,  he  hath  blended  in  his  ^lace, 
All  the  hope  and  joj  and  beantj,  kindling  once  in  either  ia«;i^ 

0 !  the  happj  faith  of  children !  that  is  glad  in  all  it  seec. 
And  with  never  need  of  thinking,  pierces  still  its  mysteries, 
In  simplicity  profoundest,  in  their  soul  abundance  blest, 
Wise  in  value  of  the  sportive,  and  in  restlessness  at  rest , 
«  Lacking  every  creed,  yet  having  faith  so  large  in  all  they  see, 
That  to  know  is  still  to  gladden,  and  'tis  rapture  but  to  be. 
What  trim  fancies  bring  them  flowers ;  what  rare  spirits  walk  their  wood 
What  a  \f»ndrous  world  the  moonlight  harbors  of  the  gay  and  good  1 
Unto  them  the  very  temi)est  walks  in  glories  grateful  t«till. 
And  the  lightning  gleams  a  seraph,  to  pursuade  them  to  the  hill : 
'Tis  a  sweet  and  luving  spirit,  that  throughout  the  midnight  rains, 
Broods  beside  the  shattered  windows,  and  with  gentle  love  complains ; 
And  how  wooing,  how  exalting,  with  the  richness  of  her  dyes, 
Spans  the  painter  of  the  rainbow,  her  bright  arch  along  the  skieb. 
With  a  dream  like  Jacob*s  ladder,  showing  to  the  fancy's  sights 
How  'twere  exsy  for  the  sad  one  to  escape  to  worlds  of  liornt  I 
Ah  I  the  wisdom  of  sach  fancies,  and  the  truth  in  every  dream. 
That  to  faith  confiding  offers,  cheering  every  gloom,  a  gleam  i 
Mappy  hearts,  still  cherish  fondly  each  delusion  of  your  youth, 
Joy  is  bom  of  well  believing,  and  the  fiction  wraps  the  truth. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLO^KRS. 

WIUJAM  CULLBlf  BBTAKT. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  and  Sere. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  He  dead  ; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shniba  the  jay. 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprang  and  stood 

In  brighter  light,  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  : 

Alas  I  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  bed.%  wiih  the  fair  and  good  of  ours. 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago. 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  diet!  amid  the  summer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 

And  the  yellow  sun- flowers  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  stood. 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  aa  falls  the  plague  on  men. 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  oomea  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come. 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home : 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  walen  of  the  rill. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore^ 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  t 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 

The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side  * 
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In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forests  cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief : 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  onn, 
So    entle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


SEASONS  OF  PRAYEB. 

KEY.  HKNBT   WABB,  7>J>, 

Bom  io  Hingham,  Mass.— Professor  in  the  Theoloffioal  Department  of  Harvard  UniveisitK 

Died  in  1843. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer — for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  ncr  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  above. 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
0,  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air, 
Send  up  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 

And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on, 

like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 

To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 

Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright, 

And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night 

To  prayer — for  the  day  that  God  has  bless'd 
•    Comes  tranqiiilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom  ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallow'd  hours. 

There  are  smile  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes^ 

For  her  new-born  infant  beside  her  lies. 

O,  hour  of  bliss  !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 

With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand* 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell. 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell! 
Kneel  down  by  the  Hide  of  the  tearful  fair. 
And  strenghten  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow— 
0,  what  is  earth  and  its  pleasures  now ! 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair, 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer ! 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith, 
And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 
He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  eye  that  upward  bends ; 
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There  U  pMoe  in  his  calm,  oonfidinjc  air ; 

For  hU  last  thoughts  are  God's,  his  last  words  prayer 

The  Toioe  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 
A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe  nod  to  cheer. 
It  commends  the  spirit  to  Goo  who  gave ; 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign, 
Who  whisper'd,  **  Thy  brother  shall  rise  sgaUu" 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
But  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this. 
The  ransom'd  shout  to  their  glorious  King; 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ; 
But  a  sinleM  and  joyous  song  they  raise ; 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praisa 

Awake,  awake,  and  gird  up  thy  strength 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 

To  Him  who  unceasing  love  displays, 

Whom  the  powen  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 

To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 

For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 


THE  STIR-SPANOLED  BANNER. 

FBANCIS  SCOTT  K>T. 

lawyer  of  Balilmore,  who  was  temporarilv  a  ivrisoner  on  boftrd  of  one  of  the  British  ihips 
in  the  war  of  1819.  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  MeHenrT^.  **  He  waiehed  the 
flaf  over  the  fort  the  whole  day  with  intense  anxiety,  and  in  the  ntfriit  the  bombdiells; 
but  he  saw  at  dawn  *  tho  star-spanrled  banner'  still  waving  orer  the  defenders.  The 
foUowinf  son(  was  partly  eomposed  before  he  was  set  at  liborty."    He  died  in  ISO. 

0 !  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  BO  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming— 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight^ 

Oer  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming! 
And  the  rocket's  red  j^Ian^,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ; 
0 !  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
Oer  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  tho  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  repose^ 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  ? 
Kow  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  0  long  may  it  wave 
Oer  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vanntins^ly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps'  pollntioik 

No  refuge  could  save  tho  hireling  and  slave 

From  the  terror  of  flight|  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
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And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

0 !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation, 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven  rescued  land 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto^**  In  God  is  our  trust  "— 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


AN  EVENING  REVERT. 

VILLIAIC  OULLBN  BRTAMT. 

The  summer  day  is  closed-— the  sun  is  set : 
Well  they  have  done  their  ofiSce,  those  bright  hours, 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  West.     The  green  blade  of  the  ground 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropped  it ;  the  young  twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun  ; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown 
And  withered ;  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  soil. 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.     Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  filled  the  air  awhile  with  humming  wings, 
That  now  are  still  forever;  painted  moths 
Have  wandered  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again ; 
The  mother-bird  hath  broken  for  her  brood 
Their  prison  shell,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest, 
Plumed  for  their  earliest  flight     In  bright  alcoves^ 
In  woodland  cottages  with  buirky  walls, 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town, 
Mothers  have  elapsed  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe. 
Graves  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hollowed  out 
And  filled,  and  closed.    This  day  hath  parted  friends 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted ;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendshijis ;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
Her  faith,  and  trust  her  peace  to  him' who  long 
Had  wooed  :  and  it  hath  heard,  from-  lips  which  late 
Were  eloquent  with  love,  the  first  harsh  word, 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown. 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine  I     One  glad  day 
Is  added  now  to  Childhood's  merry  days, 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  quiet  Age. 
8till  the  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean,      ^ 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit, 
By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who  twice  . 
Flowers  for  the  bride.    The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light^ 
And  sadly  listens  to  his  quick-drawn  breath. 

0  thou  great  Movement  of  the  Universe, 
Or  Change,  or  Flight  of  Time — ^for  ye  are  one  - 
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That  bearest,  silently,  this  visible  scene 

Into  ni*;hi'd  shadow  and  the  streanoing  rays 

or  starlight,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me  ? 

I  foci  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on, 

Yet  know  not  whither.     Man  foretells  afar 

The  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 

He  knows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright : 

Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  Sorrow  and  of  Death 

Come  unforwarned.     Who  next,  of  those  I  love, 

Shall  pass  from  life,  or  sadder  yet  shall  fall 

From  virtue  ?    Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 

With  friends,  or  tihame  and  general  scorn  of  men— 

Which  who  can  bear  ?— or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain, 

Lie  they  withio  my  path  ?    Or  Khali  the  years 

Push  me,  with  soft  and  inoffensive  pace. 

Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age  ? 

Or  do  the  portals  of  another  life 

Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength, 

Impend  around  me  ?     01  beyond  that  bourne, 

In  the  vi\8t  cycle  of  being  which  begins 

At  that  broad  threshold,  with  what  fairer  forms 

Shall  the  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 

Its  workings?     Gently^-so  have  good  men  taughti>- 

Gently,  and  without  grief,  the  old  shall  glide 

Into  the  new ;  the  eternal  flow  of  things, 

Like  a  bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven, 

Shall  jouruey  onward  in  perpetual  peace. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  FARMER. 

MBS.  SUSANNA  BOWSOK. 

When  the  bonny  gray  morning  just  peeps  from  the  skiea^ 
And  the  lark  mounting  tunes  her  sweet  lay ; 

With  a  mind  unincumbered  by  care  I  arise, 
My  spirits,  light,  airy,  and  gay. 

I  take  up  my  gun ;  honest  Tray,  my  good  friend, 
Wags    his  tail  and  jum|>s  s|)ortively  round ; 

To  the  woods  then  together  our  footstejis  we  bend, 
'Tis  tlrere  health  and  pleasure  are  found. 

I  snuff  the  fre^h  air;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
Fn>m  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  atate, 

'Tis  my  pride  and  my  boost  to  be  free. 

At  noon,  I  delighted  range  o'er  the  rich  soil, 

And  nature's  rough  children  regale  : 
With  a  cup  of  good  homo-brew*d  I  sweeten  their  toil, 

And  laugh  at  the  joke  or  the  tale. 

And  whether  the  ripe  waving  com  I  behold, 

Or  the  innocent  flock  meet  my  sight ; 
Or  the  orchard,  whose  fruits  is  just  turning  to  gold. 

Still,  still  health  and  pleasure  unite. 
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I  snuff  the  fresh  air ;  bid  definnce  to  care, 

As  happy  ns  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

'Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  night  to  my  lowly  rooPd  cot  I  return, 

When  oh,  what  new  sources  of  bliss ; 
My  children  rush  out,  while  their  little  hearts  barUy 

Each  striving  to  gain  the  first  kiss. 

My  Dolly  appears  with  a  smile  on  her  face, 
Good  humor  presides  at  our  board  ;  « 

What  more  than  health,  plenty,  good  humor,  ana  peace, 
Can  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  afford  ? 

I  sink  into  rest,  with  content  in  my  breast, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  greats  and  ambition  and  state, 

'Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 


THE  BALLAD  OP  THE  OYSTERMAN. 

O.  W.  BOLMSS. 

It  was  a  tall  young  oysterman  lived  by  the  river  side, 
His  shop  was  just  upon  the  bank — his  boat  wns  on  the  tide 
The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  that  was  so  straight  and  slim. 
Lived  over  on  the  other  bank,  right  opposite  to  him. 

It  was  the  pensive  oysterman  that  saw  a  lovely  maid, 
Upon  a  moonlight  evening,  a  sitting  in  the  shade  ; 
He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchief,  as  much  as  if  to  say, 
"  I'm  wide  awake,  young  oysterman,  and  all  the  folks  away." 

Then  up  arose  the  oysterman,  and  to  himself  saiS  he, 

"  I  guess  I'll  leave  the  skiff  at  home  for  (ear  that  folks  should  see; 

I  read  it  in  the  story*book,  that  for  tn  kiss  his  dear, 

Leander  swam  the  Hellespont— and  I  will  swim  this  here." 

And  he  has  leaped  into  the  waves,  and  crossed  the  shining  stream. 
And  be  has  clambered  up  the  bank,  all  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
O  there  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  words  as  soft  as  rain, 
But  they  have  heard  her  father's  step,  and  in  he  leaps,  again  I 

Out  spake  the  ancient  fisherman,  "  0  what  was  tliat,  my  daughter  ^ 
"  »T  was  nothing  but  a  pebble,  sir,  I  threw  into  the  water  !" 
"And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me,  love,  that  paddles  off  so  fast  ?»» 
**  It's  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  sir,  that's  been  a  swimming  past" 

Out  spake  the'  ancient  fisherman,  ••  Now  bring  me  my  harpoon  ; 
I'll  get  into  my  fishing  boat,  and  fix  the  fellow  soon ; 
Down  fell  that  pretty  innocent,  as  falls  a  snow-white  lamb^ 
Her  hair  drooped  round  her  pallid  cheeks,  like  sea-weed  on  a  clam. 

Alas,  for  two  loving  ones  1  she  waked  not  from  her  swonnd, 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  waves  was  drowned : 
But  Fate  has  metamorphosed  them,  in  pity  of  their  wo. 
And  ilow  they  keep  an  oyater-shop  for  mermaids  down  below. 
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SWEET  HOME. 

OEM  BOVAKD  FATXB. 

Bom  \n  New  Tnrk  in  1 'W-^it  <wre«r  n»  an  notor  and  dramattst  was  remarkable— He  died 
whilif  U,  S,  Coni^iil  iti  Tunis,  in  1RS8.  "As  a  i>pet  he  will  be  known  only  by  a  sioi^e 
P0D«/'  nnd  br  thi-  for  all  time.  **  Home.  Sweet  Home  "  is  from  an  opera,  ealled  "  Clari ; 
or,  Thi:  Mnid  iif  .Mi|jvT4."  It  was  written  by  him  for  Charles  Komble,  manacer  of  CoTent 
Qurdon  Thcnitf.  LoiMlon.  The  opera  made  the  foriane  of  oTerrone  prominently  eon- 
QeetiHi  with  it.  exc<-pt  the  author,  who  received  only  thirty  pounds.  *' It  gained  for  Miss 
M.  Trt^o,  the  etd«r  ^i^ter  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kean— who  fir^t  sang,  *  Home,  Sweet  Home —a 
wealthy  huibAnd,  nmi  filled  the  house  and  the  treasury." 


'Mid  pleABnrefi  and  fwUocs  thongh  we  may  roam, 

Btf  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 

Which  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home!  home,  sweet  homo  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  1 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain ; 

0,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again, 

The  birds  singing  gayly  that  come  at  my  call : 

Give  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  alU 

Home !  sweet,  sweet  home ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  ! 


BROTHER,  COME  HOME. 

MBS.  CATHKRINB  H.  BSLIK«. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1819. 

Come  home. 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody  : 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine, 
Come  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest  incense  rise 
Where  cherish'd  memory  rears  her  altar's  shrine 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 
Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  days, 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o'er- wearied  dove. 
Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rayi^ 
Come  to  the  fire-side  circle  of  thy  love*: 
Brother,  oome  home. 

ome  home, 
It  is  not  home  without  thee ;  the  lone  seat 

It  is  still  unclaim'd  where  thou  were  wont  to  bei| 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet, 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee : 
Brother  come  home. 
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Come  bom  6^ 
We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring; 

Watch'd  every  germ  the  full-blown  flowers  rear, 
Seen  o'er  their  bloom  the  ohilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here ; 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home, 
Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee — 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearing  words  of  melody ; 
Brother,  come  home. 


THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATUBE. 

WILLIAM  CVLLEK  BBTAMT. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around  ;  ' 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossomidg  ground  t 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky ; 

The  ground-squirrel  gayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space. 
And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale^ 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  here  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

There's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 
There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree, 

There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles ; 
Ay,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 


ROOM.  BOYS,  ROPM. 

CHARLXS  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

Bom  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1800. 

There  was  an  old  hunter  encamped  down  by  the  rill, 

Who  fished  in  this  water,  and  shot  on  that  hilU 

The  forest  for  him  had  no  danger  nor  gloom, 

For  all  that  he  wanted  was  plenty  of  room  ! 

Says  he, "  The  world's  wide,  there  is  room  for  us  all » 

Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall. 

Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  room  ?" 
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He  wove  his  own  nets,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 

With  the  skins  he  had  dressed  and  stretched  out  overhead  * 

Fresh  branches  of  hemlock  made  fragrant  the  floer, 

For  his  bed,  as  he  sung  when  the  daylight  was  o'er,    • 

*^  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 

Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall, 

•  Room,  boys,  room,"  etc 

That  spring  now  half  choked  by  the  dust  of  the  road. 
Under  boughs  of  old  maples  once  limpidly  flowed  ; 
By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  was  hung, 
Which  their  sap  often  fillod  while  the  hunter  he  sung^ 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall. 
Room,  boys,  room,"  eta 

And  still  sung  the  hunter— when  one  gloomy  day, 
He  saw  in  the  forest  what  saddened  his  lay — 
A  heavy  wheeled  wagon  its  black  rut  had  made, 
Where  fair  grew  the  greensward  in  broad  forest  glade — 
"  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
■  Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall. 

Room,  boys,  room,"  etc. 
• 
Qe  whistled  to  his  dog,  and  says  he,  "  We  can't  stay  ; 
I  must  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps,  and  away ;" 
Next  day,  'mid  those  maples  the  settler's  ax  rung. 
While  slowly  the  hunter  trudged  off  as  he  sung, 
**  The  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  greenwood,  if  not  in  the  hall. 

Room,  boys,  room,"  etc. 


INDIAN  DEATH-SONG. 

PHILIP  FRBSBAV. 

Ben  in  New  York  in  1759.  and  educated  at  Princeton— Died  in  ISX!— He  was  the  most 
noted  of  the  song-wriiera  of  the  Revolution. 

The  sun  sets  at  night  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  ye  tormentors  !  j'our  threats  are  in  vain, 
For  the  sou  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 

Remember  the  woods  where  in  ambush  he  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  he  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Why  do  ye  delay  ?  'till  I  shrink  from  my  pain  ? 
Know  the  son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  ho  shot  from  his  bow ; 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
The  flame  rises  high — you  exult  in  my  pain  1 
But  the  son  of  Alknomock  will  never  complain. 

I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  has  gone ; 

His  ghost  shall  exult  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 

Death  comes  like  a  friend  ;  he  relieves  me  from  pain, 

And  thy  son,  oh  Alknomock !  has  scorned  to  complain. 
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THE  RAVEN. 

EDOAB  ALCAN  FOE. 

Born  in  Baltimoro,  or  yioinity,  in  1811— Died  in  1849. 

Odco  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondeHd  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
"*Tis  some  visiter,"  I  mutter'd,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door^ 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah.  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow — vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore— 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore^ 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
"'Tis  some  visiler  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door^ 
Some  late  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door — 
This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  sonl  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
"Sir,"  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore : 

But  the  fact  fs  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping. 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  '* — here  I  opened  wide  the  door- 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there  wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave  no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  worti,  "  Lenore  I" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word,  "Lenore !" 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than  before. 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window  lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery  explore — 
'Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more  !" 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stitely  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore ; 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he  ;  not  an  instant  stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  nbove  my  chamber  door — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  Abony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling. 
By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 

*'  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  "  art  sure  no  craTei^ 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven  wandering  from  the  Nightly  shore^ 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore  I" 
Quoth  the  raven  "  Nevermore." 
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Mach  I  manraled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  relevancy  bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  n6  living  human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blesseil  with  seeing  oird  above  his  chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door, 
With  such  a  name  as  '*  Nevermore." 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 

'Nothing  further  then  he  uttered — not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "  Other  friends  have  flown  before— 
On  the  morrow  hb  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown  before." 
Then  the  bird  said  "  Nevermore." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

*< Doubtless,"  said  I,  **  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  *  Never— nevermore.'  " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird,  and  bust,  and  door ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore 
Meant  in  croaking  "Nevermore." 

This  I  Kat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's  core : 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated  o'er. 
But  whose  Velvet  violet  hniug  with  the  lamplight  (floating  o'er, 
Shk  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  1 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  angels  whose  faint  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tul'tod  floor. 
**  Wretch,"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee — by  thezte  angels  he  hath  sent 
thee 
Respite — ^respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 
Quafi",  oh  quaflj  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  !" 
Quoth  the  raven,  '*  Nevermore." 

"Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil — prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil — 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempe;st  tossed  thee  here  ashore. 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  laud  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — tell  me  truly,  I  implore — 
Is  there — ^is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — tell  me — tell  me,  I  implore  !" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

•*  Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil — prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both  adore— 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if^  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore— 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore." 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  1"  I  shrieked,  upBtartin;^— 

"Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  tokeu  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 
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Leave  my  lonelineee  unbroken  !-^iiit  the  bmit  above  my  door ! 
•  Take  tbj  beak  from  oat  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door  f' 
Quoth  the  raren,  *'  Nevermore." 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  la  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  ohamber  door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o*er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floattng  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted— nevermore 


PAPER. 


VKKJAMn  raJLVKLIK. 

Bom  in  17t»-Died  in  17W. 

Some  wit  of  old— euch  wits  of  old  there  ' 
Whose  hints  showed  meanings  whose  allusions  oan^ 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind, 
Called  clear  blank  paper  every  infant  mind, 
Where  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictates  wrote^ 
Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot 

The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent  and  true ; 
Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
1— can  you  pardon  my  presumption  ?— I, 
No  wit^  no  genius,  yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  produce— 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  use ; 
Men  are  as  various ;  and,  if  right  I  scan. 
Each  sort  of  papsb  represents  some  hah. 

Pray,  note  the  fop — half  powder  and  half  laoo— 
Nice  as  a  bandbox  were  his  dwelling  place ; 
He's  the  oilt  paper  which  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  scrutoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth, 
Are  oopT  paper,  of  inferior  worth  ; 
L<>!88  prized,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed, 
.  Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  sparer 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir, 
Is  coarse  bbowk  paper  ;  such  as  pedlers  chooee 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fame  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  jovs. 
Will  any  paper  match  him  ?    Yes,  throughout| 
He's  a  true  sinking  paper,  past  all  doubt 

The  retait  politician's  anxious  thought 
Deems  this  side  always  right,  and  that  stark  naught; 
He  foams  with  censure — with  applause  he  ravea^ 
A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  of  knaves  : 
He'll  want  no  typo  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 
While  such  a  thin^r  as  fools-cap  has  a  name. 
45    . 
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Tlie  haafy  g«Dtl«mMi  whose  blood  runs  higb« 
Who  ludn  a  quarrel,  if  yoa  step  awry. 
Who  can't  a  Jeat^  or  hint^  or  look  ondoie : 
What  it  ho  ?    What  ?  tougb  papbb  to  be  tora. 

What  are  the  poet%  take  them  as  they  fall, 
Goody  bed,  rieh,  poor,  much  reed,  not  read  at  all  ? 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  toq'U  find ; 
They  are  the  mere  WAsn  fafke  of  mankind. 

Obrerre  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet, 
She 's  fair  WHm  papxb,  an  nnsollied  sheet ; 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  fate  ordaini^ 
May  write  bis  nami,  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

One  instance  mors^  and  only  one,  I'll  bring ; 
*Tis  the  OBBAT  luv,  who  scorns  a  little  thing — 
Whose  thouflhti,  whoee  deeds,  whose  maxims  are  his  own. 
Formed  on  Uie  feelings  of  his  heart  alone : 
True,  genaine  botal  fapsb  is  his  breast; 
Of  all  the  kinds  most  proGioa%  porest^  besL 


-WHAT  13  THAT,  MOTHERS 

axT.  eno.  w.  boamb. 
Bora  in  I7W  at  Tr«ntoft— BUhop  of  the  ]>i«MM  of  New  J«ni7. 

What  is  that^  Mother  T— The  lark,  my  child  !^ 
The  mom  has  but  Jnst  look'd  ont^  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  grassy  nest^ 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast^ 
And  a  hvmn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pore,  bright  sphere^ 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Ever,  my  child,  bo  thy  morn's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark's,  to  thy  Maker's  pnuse. 

What  is  thatfc  Mother  ?— The  dore  my  son  I — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast. 
Constant  and  pure,  by  that  lonely  neat^ 
As  the  wave  is  poufd  from  some  crystal  um. 
For  her  distant  dear  one's  quick  return  :  ^*- 

Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove. 
In  friendship  as  fiiithful,  as  constant  in  bve. 

What  is  thatfc  Mother  ?— The  eagle,  boy  !— 
Ptoudly  careering  his  course  of  joy  ; 
Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  reWing, 
Breasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying^ 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun. 
He  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bean  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  be  thine^ 
Onward,*  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line. 

What  is  that,  Mother  ?— The  swan,  my  love  I—  . 
He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove, 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 
He  is  floating  down  by  himself  to  die ; 
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Death  darkens  hia  eye,  and  anplumee  his  wiDg% 

Tet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Live  so,  my  love,  that  when  death  shall  oome, 
Swan-like  and  sweety  it  may  waft  thee  home. 


THE  FB08T. 


KISS  KAMKAH  FLAOO  OOOtD. 

Born  in  Lsneuter  Yermont— First  appeared  as  an  anthoroai  in  1S93. 

The  Frost  looked  forth  one  still  olear  night» 
And  whispered,  "now  I  shall  he  oat  of  eighty 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height^ 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  hlostering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  mnch  bustle  and  noise  in  vain, 
^m        But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they  I'' 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  orest 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  drest 
In  diamond  beads-— and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake,  he  spread 
A  ooat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear. 
That  he  hung  on  its  maigin,  far  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  oould  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept : 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  mom  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things ;  there  were  flowers  and  treeey 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees ; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers ;  and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair — 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, 

"Now,  ]ust  to  set  them  a-thinking^ 
ni  bite  this  basket  of  fruity"  said  he, 
"  This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three  ; 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  *  tchick  ^  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking  P 


OONSOIATION  OF  RELIGION  TO  THE  POOR. 

JAS.  o.  naciVAL. 

There  is  a  mourner,  and  her  heart  is  broken ; 
She  is  a  widow  ;  she  is  old  and  poor : 
Her  only  hope  is  in  the  sacred  token  ^ 
Of  peaceful  happiness  when  life  is  o'er. 
She  asks  not  wealth  nor  nleasure  begs  no  more 
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Than  Hearen's  deligbiful  volame,  and  the  sight 

Of  har  Bedaamer.    Skapticii  would  you  poar 

Tour  Uaating  Tiala  on  har  haad  and  blight 

Sharon's  swaat  roaa,  that  blooms  and  chtmrns  her  beings  night  ? 

She  lives  in  her  afieotioos ;  for  the  grave 
Has  cWd  apon  her  husband,  children ;  all 
Her  hopee  are  with  the  arm  she  trusts  will  save 
Her  treasured  jewels ;  though  her  views  are  small, 
Though  she  has  never  mounted  high  to  fall 
And  writhe  in  her  debasement,  yet  the  spring  ^ 

Of  her  meek,  tender  feelings,  cannot  pall 
Upon  her  unperverted  palate,  but  will  bring 
A  Joy  without  legrat^  a  bliss  that  has  no  sting. 

Even  as  a  fountun,  whoee  uusullied  wave 
Wells  in  the  pathless  valley,  flowing  o'er 
With  silent  waters,  kissing  as  they  lave 
The  pebbles  with  light  rippling,  and  the  shore 
Of  matted  grass  and  flowers ;  so  softly  pour 
The  breathings  of  her  bosom,  when  she  praysi 
Low-bow'd  before  her  Maker ;  then,  no  noore 
She  muses  on  the  griefii  of  former  days  ; 
Her  full  heart  melts  and  flows  in  Heaven's  dissolving  raya. 

And  faith  can  see  a  new  world,  and  the  eyea 
Of  saints  look  pity  on  her.    Death  will  come  : 
A  few  short  moments  over,  and  the  prize 
Of  peace  eternal  waits  her,  and  the  tomb 
Becomes  her  fondest  pillow  :  all  its  gloom 
Is  scatteT*d.    What  a  meeting  there  will  be 
To  her  and  all  she  lov'd  while  here  !  and  the  bloom 
Of  new  life  from  those  cheeks  shall  never  flee — 
There  is  the  health  which  lasts  through  all  etemilgr. 


ABSALOM. 


KATHAinn.  p.  WILLTS. 

Bom  in  1807  in  Portlud,  Maine. 

The  waters  slept    Night's  silvery  vail  hung  low 
On  Jordan's  bosom,  and  the  eddies  curl'd 
Their  glassy  rings  beneath  it^  like  the  still, 
TTnbroKen  beating  of  the  sleeper's  pulse. 
The  reeds  bent  down  the  stream ;  the  willow  leaves^ 
With  a  soft  cheek  upon  the  lulling  tide, 
Forgot  the  lifting  winds ;  and  the  long  stems, 
Whose  flowers  the  water,  like  a  gentle  nurse, 
Bears  on  its  bosom,  quietly  gave  way. 
And  lean'd,  in  graceful  attitudes,  to  rest 
How  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  telle. 
By  its  light  need  of  human  suffering. 
That  it  was  fashion'd  for  a  happier  world  I 

King  David's  limbs  were  weary. 
He  had  fled  from  far  Jerusalem ;  and  now  he  stood. 
With  his  faint  people,  for  a  little  rest, 
Upon  the  shore  of  Jordan.    The  light  wind 
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Of  morn  was  Btirring,  and  be  bared  bis  brow 

To  its  refresbing  breatb ;  for  be  bad  worn 

Tbe  monmeT'B  covering,  and  be  bad  not  felt 

Tbat  be  could  see  bis  people  nntil  now. 

Tbey  gatbered  round  bim  on  tbe  fresb  green  bank, 

And  spoke  tbeir  kindly  words ;  and  as  tbe  tan 

Rose  up  in  beaven,  be  knelt  araofig  tbem  tbere, 

And  bow'd  bis  bead  npon  bis  bands  to  pray. 

0 !  wben  tbe  beart  is  full — wben  bitter  tbougbts 

Gome  crowding  tbickly  up  for  utterance, 

And  tbe  poor  common  words  of  coarteay 

Are  sucb  an  empty  mockery — bow  macb 

The  bursting  beart  may  pour  itself  in  prayer  1 

He  pray'd  for  Israel — ^and  bis  voice  went  up 

Strongly  and  fervently.     He  pray*d  for  tbose 

Whose  love  bad  been  bis  sbield — and  bis  deep  tones 

Grew  tremulous.     But  ob !  for  Absalom — 

For  bis  estranged,  misguided  Absalom-— 

Tbe  proud,  brigbt  being,  wbo  bad  bunt  away 

In  all  bis  princely  beauty,  to  defy 

Tbe  beart  tbat  cberish'd  bim — for  bim  he  poni'd, 

In  agony  tbat  would  not  be  controllM, 

Strong  supplication,  and  for^va  bim  there, 

Before  bis  God,  for  bis  deep' sinfulness. 

Tbe  pall  was  settled.    He  wbo  slept  beneath 
Was  straigbten'd  for  tbe  grave ;  and  as  tbe  folds 
Sunk  to  the^till  proportions,  tbey  betray'd 
Tbe  matchless  8ymn\etry  of  Absalom. 
His  hair  was  yet  unshorn,  and  silken  curls 
Were  floating  round  the  tassels  as  they  sway'd 
Tc  tbe  admitted  air,  as  glossy  now 
As  wben,  in  hours  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 
Tbe  snowy  fingers  of  Judea's  daughters. 
His  belm  was  aft  bis  feet ;  bis  banner,  soii'd 
Witb  trailing  through  Jerusalem,  was  laid, 
Reversed,  bMide  him  ;  and  the  jewel'd  hilt, 
Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  bis  blade^ 
Rested,  like  mockery,  on  his  cover'd  brow. 
The  soldiers  of  the  king  trod  to  and  fro, 
Clad  in  the  garb  of  battle ;  and  their  chief, 
Tbe  mighty  Joab.  stood  beside  the  bier. 
And  gased  upon  the  dark  pall  steadfastly. 
As  if  be  fear*d  the  slumberer  might  stir. 
A  slow  step  startled  bim.    Ho  grasped  bis  blad« 
Aaif  a  trumpet  rang ;  but  the  bent  form 
Of  David  enter'd,  and  he  gave  command. 
In  a  low  tone,  to  his  few  followers. 
And  left  him  with  his  dead.    The  king  stood  still 
Till  tbe  last  echo  died ;  then,  throwing  off 
The  sackcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 
The  patl  from  the  still  features  of  bis  child. 
He  bow'd  his  head  upon  bim,  and  broke  forth 
In  tbe  resistless  eloquence  of  wo  : 

''Alas !  my  noble  boy !  tbat  thou  sbonldst  die ! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair ! 
Tbat  deisdi  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye^ 
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And  leare  bii  ttinoen  in  this  cluttering  hair  t 
How  ooald  ho  mark  theo  for  the  silent  tombt 
My  proud  boy,  Afaaalom  t 

Cold  is  th  J  brow,  mr  son  I  and  I  am  chill. 
As  to  my  bosom,  I  have  tried  to  press  tbee 

How  was  I  wont  to  feel  thy  pulses  thrill. 
Like  a  rich  harp-string,  yeamins  to  caress  thee^  ^ 

And  hear  thy  sweet '  Mr  FathkbT'  from  these  domv 

And  cold  lips,  Absalom  t 

Bnt  death  is  on  thee.  I  shall  hear  the  gosh 
Of  music,  and  the  Toioes  of  the  young ; 

And  life  ¥rill  pass  me  in  the  mending  blush, 
And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung; 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  Toioe  shalt  come 

To  meet  me,  Absalom  I 

And  oh  I  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart, 
like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart^ 
Yearn  for  thy  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token  I 

It  were  so  sweet  amid  death's  gathering  gloom. 

To  fee  thee,  Absalom  I 

And  now,  farewell  t  'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 
With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  thee ; 

And  thy  dark  sin  I^)  !  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If  from  this  wo  its  bitteniess  had  won  thee. 

May  God  have  call'd  th^  like  a  wanderer,  home. 

My  lost  boy,  Absalom  !^ 

He  ooyer'd  up  his  face  and  bowM  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child :  then,  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasp'd 
His  hands  oonvulsiTely,  as  if  in  prayer ; 
And,  as  if  his  strength  were  given  him  of  (}od, 
He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently— and  left  him  there-— 
As  if  his  rest  had  been  ahreathing  sleep. 


THB  ^EST. 


Ho !  brothers— come  hither  and  list  to  my  stoiy— 

Meny  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be: 
Hero,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory — 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
Where  once  frown'd  a  forest  a  garden  is  smiling*— 

The  meadow  and  moorland  are  marahes  no  mora ; 
And  there  curU  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 

The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheorly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  West 
Oho^  boys  I— oho^  boys  1— oho ! 
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Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys— give  tne  tbe  broad  pr^rie» 

Wbere  man  like  tbe  wind  roams  impulsive  and  free 
Bebold  bow  its  beautiful  colors  a;U  vary, 

Like  tbose  of  tbe  clouds,  or  tbe  deep- rolling  sea.  . 
A  life  in  tbe  woods,  boys,  is  even  as  changing ; 

Witb  proud  independence  we  season  our  cbeer, 
And  tbose  wbo  tbe  world  are  for  happiness  ranging^ 

WonU  find  it  at  all,  if  tbey  don't  find  it  bere. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cbeerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
Pll  sbow  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  tbe  West, 
Oho,  boyg  I— -oho,  boys !— oho ! 

Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger, 

We  reap  what  we  sow,  for  the  soil  is  our  ovm ; 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  tbe  stranger, 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  tbe  king  on  bis  throne ; 
We  never  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labor, 

And  in  it  contentment  and  happiness  find ; 
We  do  what  we  can  for  a  friend  or  a  neighbor. 

And  die,  boys,  in  peace  and  good -will  to  mankind. 
Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
You  know  how  we  live,  and  die  in  the  West  I 
Oho,  boys !— oho,  boys !— oho  I 


FOREST  HYMN. 

WILLIAM  OVJsUtV  BBTANT. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  teraplee.    Ere  man  leam'd 

To  kew  tbe  shafts  and  lay  the^  architrave. 

And  spread  the  roof  above  thim — ere  he  framed 

Tbe  lohj  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

Tbe  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  tbe  darkling  wood. 

Amid  the  eool  and  silence,  be  knelt  down. 

And  offer'd  to  tbe  Mightiest  solemn  thanks^ 

And  supplicafcioD.    For  bis  simple  heart 

Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences, 

Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place. 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks,  that  high  in  heaven 

Mingled  their  mossy  boughs^  and  from  the  sound 

Of  the  invisible  breath,  that  sway'd  at  onoe 

All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bow'd 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power, 

And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 

Should  we,  in  tbe  world's  riper  years  neglect 

God's  andent  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofii 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised  1    Let  me,  ikt  leasti 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  agod  wood. 

Offer  one  hymn— ibrice  happy,  if  it  find 

Aoceptanoe  in  his  ear. 

Father,  thy  band 
Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  columns^  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.    Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  tbe  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They,  in  thy  son. 
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Badded,  and  shook  their  greeo  leares  in  thj  hroeze^ 
And  thot  toward  hearen.     The  centary-TiviDs  erovr, 
Whoee  birth  was  in  their  tope,  grew  old  and  died 
^mong  their  Uranches ;  till,  at  last,  they  stood. 
As  now  thejr  stand,  massy,  and  tail,  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  bis  Maker.    These  dim  Tan1t% 
.These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not     No  fantastic  carvings  show,  ' 

The  boast  of  our  Tain  race,  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.    Bat  thou  art  here— thoa  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds» 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
[n  music ;— thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath. 
That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  places 
Comes,  scarcely  felt ; — the  barky  trunks,  the  ground. 
The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee* 
Here  is  continual  worship ; — nature,  here^ 
In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love. 
Enjoys  thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around. 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that  midst  its  heibi^ 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tolls  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  thy  perfections.    Grandeur,  strength,  and  giaos^ 
Ara  here  to  speak  of  thee.    This  mighty  oak, 
By  whose  immovable  atom  I  stand,  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated, — ^not  a  prince. 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep^ 
E'er  wore  his  orown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wean  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  hia  rool 
Is  beauty,  such  ss  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.    That  delicato  forest  flower, 
With  delicate  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile. 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mold. 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  univerae. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  mirade  that  still  goes  on 
In  silence,  round  me— 4he  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.     Written  on  thy  works»  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo  I  all  grow  old  and  die*— but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
ToQth  presses— ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth, 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.    These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Molder  beneath  them.    O,  there  is  not  ket 
One  of  earth's  charma :  upon  her  bosom  yet^ 
After  the  flight  of  untold  oentnriea. 
The  freshness  of  her  fiur  beginning  lies. 
And  yet  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
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Of  Ilia  aioh-eDemj,  Death — j^  seato  himielf 
Upon  the  tyrant's  thr6ne— -the  sepulcher, 
And  of  the  triumphB  of  hia  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment    For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  hosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  heen  holy  men  who  hid  themaelyea 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  horn  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Less  Aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ; — and  there  have  heen  holy  men 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.    Here  its  enemies^ 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink 
And  tremble  and  are  still.    0  God !  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill. 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  thy  call. 
Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
Hia  pride,  and  lays  hia  strifes  and  follies  by  ? 
O,  from  these  sterner  aapecta  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  ua  need  the  wrath 
C^  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate^ 
In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  Uvea. 


THE  AMXRIOAN  HSBO. 

2f ATHAMUL  MILIS. 

A  tapphie  od«,  writt«n  in  1775,  at  Konriob,  Cora.   It  was  on«  of  the  most  popular 
tions  of  the  war.  and  was  tnng  by  oar  fortDaUMii  with  patriotld  fervor* 

Why  should  vain  mortala  tremble  at  the  aight  of 
Death  and  deatruction  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Where  blood  and  carnage  clothe  the  ground  in  crimson, 
Sounding  with  death»groana  ? 

Death  will  invade  ua  by  the  meana  appointed. 
And  we  muat  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrors ; 
Nor  am  I  anziona,  if  I  am  prepared, 
What  ahape  he  oomea  m. 

Infinite  Chiodneaa  teachea  ua  anbmiaaioi^ 
Bids  ua  be  quiet  under  all  our  dealings ; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  prataing 
God,  our  Creator. 


proda^ 
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Well  taay  we  prmiM  him !  all  his  ways  are  peifact . 
ThoQgh  a  rospTendence,  iDfinitoly  glowing 
Dazsles  In  glory  on  the  sight  of  mortals, 
Stniok  blind  by  luster. 

Ch)od'i8  Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine^ 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thander, 
Mercies  and  Jud^ent  both  piooeed  ftom  kindiMH^ 
Infinite  kindo — 


0,  then,  exult  that  God  Ibreyer  roigneth  ; 
Clouds  which,  aiound  him,  hinder  our  peraeptioii, 
Bind  ns  the  stronger  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
Shoat  louder  praises. 

Then  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
I  will  commit  all  I  have  or  wish  for. 
Sweetly  as  babes'  sleep  will  I  gire  my  life  up, 
When  call'd  to  yield  it 

Now,  Man^  I  dare  thee^  clad  in  smoky  pillan, 
Bursting  from  bomb-ehells,  roaring  from  the  cannon, 
Battling  in  grape-shot  like  a  storm  of  hailstones. 
Torturing  ether. 

Up  the  bleak  heavens  let  the  spreading  flames  m% 
Breaking,  like  JEia%  through  the  smoky  columns^ 
Lowering,  like  Egypt,  o'er  the  falling  dty, 
Wantonly  bum'd  down.* 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  fbr  havoc, 
Let  slip  your  blood-hounds,  nam'd  the  British  lions ; 
Dauntless  as  death  starea^  nimble  as  the  whirlwind. 
Dreadful  as  demons  1 

Lot  oceans  wafb  on  all  yonr  floating  castles, 
Fraught  with  destruction,  horrible  to  nature ; 
•  Then,  with  your  sails  fill'd  by  a  storm  of  vengeance, 
Bear  down  to  battle. 

From  the  dire  caverns,  made  by  ffhoetly  miheni 
Let  the  explosion,  dreadfiil  as  volcanoes,' 
Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  people^ 
Quick  to  destruction^ 

Still  shall  the  banner  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
Never  advance  where  I  am  afnud  to  follow  ; 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom, 
War,  I  defy  thee. 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  lure  me  en  to  battle. 
While  a  fell  despot,  grimmer  than  a  death's-head. 
Stings  me  with  serpents,  fleroer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  eause  of  irsadomt 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with ; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  grsat  a  contest, 
Life  is  redoubled. 

*  CharleitowB,  bmt  Boston. 
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LOSING  ALL— THE  RUINED  BfEBCHANT 

OOBA  X.  BAOSB. 

Written  for  this  work  by  roqueit  of  the  publisher,  fkom  an  inddont  reUtod  in  the 

Child's  Paper. 

A  cottage  borne  with  sloping  Uiwn  and  tre11is*d  vines  and  floweni 
And  little  feet  to  cbase  away  the  rosy-finger'd  honra, 
A  fair  young  face  to  part,  at  eve,  the  shadows  in  the  dooi^* 
I  picture  thus  a  home  I  knew  in  happy  days  of  yore. 

Says  one,  a  cherub  thing  of  three,  with  childish  heart  elate, 
"  Papa  is  tom*w,  let  me  do  to  meet  Urn  at  te  date  \" 
Another  takes  the  music  up  and  flings  it  on  the  air, 
**  Papa  has  come — ^but  why  so  slow  his  footstep  on  the  stair  ?*' 

*'0  Father !  did  you  bring  the  books  I  've  waited  for  so  long — 
The  baby's  rocking-horse  and  drum,  and  mother's  *  angel  song  ?* 
And  did  you  see — **  but  something  holds  the  questioning  lips  apart. 
And  something  settles  very  still  upon  ihat  joyous  heart 

The  quick-discerning  wife  bends  down,  with  her  white  hand  to  stay 
The  clouds  from  tangling  with  the  curls  that  on  his  forehead  lay; 
To  ask,  in  gentle  tones  "  Belov'd,  by  what  rude  tempest  toes'd  T* 
And  list  the  hollow,  **  Beggar'd,  lost — all  ruin'd,  poor  and  lost  \*' 

"  Kay,  say  not  so,  for  I  am  here  to  share  misfortune's  hour. 
And  prove  how  better  far  than  gold  is  love's  unfailing  dower. 
Let  wealth  '  take  wings  and  fly  away,'  as  far  as  wings  can  soar, 
The  bird  of  love  will  hover  near  and  only  sing  the  more." 

''All  lost,  papa  ?  why,  here  am  I ;  and,  father,  see  how  tall, 
I  measure  fully  three  feet  four  upon  the  kitchen  wall  1 
I  '11  tend  the  flowers,  feed  the  birds,  and  have  such  lots  of  fun«— 
I'm  big  enough  to  work,  papa,  for  I'm  the  oldest  son." 

"And  I,  papa,  am  almost  five,"  says  curly-headed  Rose, 
And  I  can  learn  to  sew,  papa,  and  make  all  dolly's  clothes  t 

^^    But  what  is  *  poor '—to  stay  at  home,  and  have  no  place  to  go  ? 

^    0  then,  I  '11  ask  the  Lord  to-night  to  make  us  always  so." 

**  I'se  here,  papa — ^I  is^'t  lost !"  and  on  his  father's  knee 
He  lays  his  suuny  head  to  rest,  that  baby-boy  of  three. 
"And  if  we  get  too  poor  to  live,"  says  little  Rose,  "you  know, 
There  is  a  better  place,  papa,  a  heav'n  whore  we  can  go." 

"And  God  will  come  and  take  us  there,  dear  father,  if  we  pray — 
We  needn't  fear  the  road,  papa.  He  surely  knows  the  way." 
Then  from  the  comer,  staff  in  hand,  the  grandma  rises  slow, 
Her  snowy  cap-etrings  in  the  breeze  soft-flutt'ring  to  and  fro. 

Totters  across  the  parlor  floor,  by  aid  of  kindly  hands, 
Counting,  in  every  liUle  face,  her  life's  declining  sands. 
Reaches  his  side,  and  whispers  low,  **  Ood's  promisee  ara  sure— 
For  every  grievous  wound,  my  son.  He  sends  a  ready  cure." 

The  father  daspe  her  hand  in  his,  and  quickly  tpms  aside^ 
The  heaving  chest,  the  rising  sigh,  the  coming  tear  to  hide» 
Eolds  to  his  heart  those  loving  ones,  and  kisses  o'er  and  <^or 
That  nobl<*  wif«>  whose  faithful  heart  he  little  knew  before. 
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"  May  God  forgiTe  ne !  what  is  wealth  to  these  more  predoos  thmgs, 
Whoae  rich  affection  round  my  heart  a  oeaselew  o«lor  flings  ? 
I  think  he  knew  my  sordid  soul  was  getting  proud  and  cold. 
And  thus  to  save  me,  gave  me  these,  and  took  away  my  gold. 

Dear  ones,  forgive  me,  nevermore  will  I  for^get  the  rod 
That  brought  me  safely  unto  yon  and  led  me  back  to  God. 
I  am  not  ))oor  while  these  bright  links  of  prioeleas  love  remain. 
And,  Heaven  helpings  nevermore  shall  blindness  hide  the  chain  !^ 


LEXIKOTON. 


Slowly  the  mist  o'er  the  meadow  was  creeping^ 

Bright  on  the  dewy  buds  glisten'd  the  sun, 
When  from  his  couch— while  his  children  were  sleeping^* 
Bote  the  bold  rebel  and  shoulder'd  his  guik 

Waving  her  golden  vail 

Over  the  silent  dale, 
Blithe  look'd  the  morning  on  cottage  and  spire ; 

Hush*d  was  his  parUng  sigh, 

WWIe  from  his  noble  eye 
Flashed  the  last  sparkle  of  Liberty's  flie. 

On  the  smooth  green  where  the  fresh  leaf  is  springing, 

Galmlv  the  firBt-bom  of  glonr  have  met : 
Hark !  the  death- volley  around  them  is  ringing- 
Look  1  with  their  life-blood  the  young  grass  is  wet 

Faint  is  the  feeble  breath, 

Murmuring  low  in  death — 
**  Tell  to  our  soni  how  their  fathers  hare  died  ;"* 

Nerveless  the  iron  hand. 

Raised  for  its  native  land, 
laes  by  the  weapon  that  gleams  at  its  side. 

Over  the  hillsides  the  wild  knell  is  tolltog, 

From  their  far  hamlets  the  yeomanry  come ; 
As  thro*  the  storm-clouds  the  thunder»burst  rolling 
.Circles  the  beat  of  the  mustering  drum. 

Fast  on  the  soldier's  path 

Darken  the  waves  of  wrath ; 
Long  have  they  gather'd,  and  loud  shall  they  fall : 

Red  glares  the  musket's  nash, 

Sharp  rings  the  rifle's  crash, 
Blacing  and  clanging  from  thicket  and  wall. 

Gavly  the  plume  of  the  horseman  was  dancing; 

iSfever  to  shadow  his  cold  brow  again  ; 
Proudly  at  morning  the  war  steed  was  prandng; 
Reeking  and  panting  he  droops  on  the  rein  ; 

Pale  it  the  lip  of  scorn. 

Voiceless  the  trumpet-horn 
Tom  is  the  silken-fring'd  red  cross  on  high ; 

Many  a  belted  breast 

Low  on  the  turf  shall  rest, 
Ere  the  dark  hunters  the  herd  have  paas'd  by* 
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8Dow«gird1ed  craga  where  the  ooane  wind  is  imying, 

Rocka  where  the  weary  floods  murmur  and  wail, 
Wilds  where  the  fern  by  the  furrow  is  waving, 
Reel'd  with  the  echoes  that  node  on  the  gale 

Far  as  the  tempest  thrills 

Over  the  darkened  hills. 
Far  as  the  sunshine  streams  OTer  the  plain. 

Roused  by  the  tyrant  band, 

Woke  all  the  mighty  land. 
Girded  for  battle  from  mountain  to  main. 

Green  be  the  graves  where  her  martyrs  are  Ijlngl 

Shroudless  and  torobless  they  sunk  to  their  rest , 
While  o'er  their  ashes  the  starry  fold  flying,    • 
Wraps  the  proud  eagle  they  roused  from  his  nest^ 

Borne  on  her  northern  pine. 

Lone  o'er  the  foaming  brine 
Spread  her  oroad  banner  to  storm  and  to  sun  ; 

Heaven  keep  her  ever  free 

Wide  as  o'er  land  and  sea 
Floats  the  fair  emblem  her  heroes  have  won  I 


ONE  HOXnt  WITH  THEE. 

STXFHSN  OBIFFITH  GASSAWAT. 

Bom  in  Maryland  about  tli«  year  1818.  Ednoated  at  Kenyon  Colleae,  Ohio.  Phstor  of  St. 
(iooif  e  Charafa,  St.  Lovie.  Died  in  18S4  fh>m  ii^nrief  by  the  ezploeion  of  the  ftoamboat 
Kate  Kearaer,  at  St.  Lonis.  At  the  moment  of  death,  bo  was  in  the  aot  of  shaking 
hands  with  a  friend ;  the  latter  escaped  unharmed,  while  he  was  instantly  killed,  and  his 
remains  were  so  torn  into  fragments,  that  they  were  only  reoogniied  by  his  watoh,  wbieh 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Chnioh,  in  Geoigetown  1).  C 
over  whioh  be  had  once  officiated  as  the  pastor. 

*    One  hour  with  thee,  my  God,  when  daylight  breaks 

Over  a  world  thy  guardian  care  hath  kept, 
When  the  fresh  soul  from  soothing  slumber  wake% 

To  praise  the  love  that  watched  me  while  I  slept ; 
When  with  new  strength  my  blood  is  bounding  frea^ 
The  first,  best,  sweetest  hour,  I'll  give  to  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  busy  day  begins 

Her  never-ceasing  round  of  bustling  care^ 
When  I  must  meet  with  toil,  and  pain  and  sins, 

And  through  them  all,  thy  cross  again  must  bear; 
O  then,  to  arm  me  for  the  strife,  to  Im 
Faithful  to  death,  I'll  kneel  an  hour  to  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  rides  the  glorious  sun 
High  in  mid-heaven,  and  panting  nature  feels 

Lifeless  and  overpowered,  and  man  has  done 

For  one  short  hour,  with  uiging  life's  swift  wheels ; 

In  that  deep  pause  my  soul  from  care  shall  flee. 

To  make  that  hour  of  rest,  one  hour  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  saddened  twilight  flings 
Her  soothing  charm  o'er  lawn,  and  vale,  and  grove ; 

When  there  breathes  up  from  all  created  things, 
The  sweet  enthralling  sense  of  thy  deep  love ; 
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And  when  its  toftenin^  power  dMoenda  on  me, 
My  twelling  heart  thuU  tpend  an  honr  with  thee. 

One  boar  with  thee,  my  God,  when  softly  night 
Climbs  the  high  heaven  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 

When  thy  sweet  stars,  nntttterably  bright, 
Are  telling  forth  thy  praise  to  men  below; 

0  then,  while  far  from  earth  my  thoughts  wonld  flee, 

I'll  spend  in  prayer,  one  Joyful  hour  with  thee. 


IT  IS  6UAT  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY  TO  DIE. 
JAMSS  a.  rtaoxTAL. 

01  it  is  great  for  oar  country  to  die,  where  ranks  are  (Contending  ; 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  our  fame ;  Glory  awaits  us  for  ay^- 

Glory,  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending- 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade,  never,  0 !  never  away. 

0 !  it  is  sweet  for  our  country  to  die — how  softly  reposes 
Warrior  youth  on  his  bier,  wet  by  the  tears  of  his  love. 

Wet  by  a  mother's  warm  tears ;  they  erown  him  with  garlands  of  roaei^ 
Weep,  and  then  joyously  turn,  bright  where  he  tfiumphs  above. 

Not  to  the  shades  shall  the  youth  descend,  who  for  country  hath  perisVd  ; 

HiBi  awaits  him  in  heaven,  welcomes  him  there  with  her  smile ; 
There,  at  the  banquet  divine,  the  patriot  spirit  is  cherish'd ; 

Gods  love  the  youngs  who  ascend  pure  from  the  funeral  pile. 

Not  to  Elysian  fields,  by  the  still,  oblivions  river ; 

Not  to  the  isles  of  the  bless'd,  over  the  blue  rolling  sea ; 
But  on  Olvmpian  heights,  shall  dwell  the  devoted  forever ; 

There  shall  assemblo  the  good,  there  the  wise,  valiant,  and  free. 

0 1  then,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish, 
Wina  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  Victory's  shout  in  our  ear : 

Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 
We  shall  look  forth  from  heaven,  pleawd  the  sweet  music  to  hear. 
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J  Ia4aaf  rl9«s  aad  reliable  Mca,  ta  caaraai  ftr  My  Pablica-     ^ 
tiaas  la  aTary  Caaaty  la  the  Valaa*  j 

p       latarestlac  aa4  asafal  la  caateac««  ■abataaHal  la  aiaaa-     ( 

^  fa«tara»  aa4  kaadsaaiely  illaatraf c«l,  ftkey  ••II  Tcr y  rapl41y 

i  la  all  yaria  af  tha  oaaatry,  slTlag  iiack  satUractiaay  f kaf 

^  Aceats  ar«  weloaatedy  wkca  caaTamla^y  la  aay  oaauaa- 

*^  alty  ac4aalata4  witk  tkair  ckaractcr  ky  pr«Tlaas  yar* 

K  ckaaM* 

»♦  • 

^       Aa  •zpcrlcaas  af  aiara  tkaa  flfta^te  year    la  tka  yakllea- 

^  tiaa  af  Sakecrlptlaa  lB»thi  exclaAlTaly,  eaaklea  aie  ta  clVe 

;  aaasaal  faellliles  tm  aiy  Aceata,  aadi  tm  a^api  aiy  warke 

^4  ta  tka  waata  aa4  tastes  af  tke  i^akllc* 

r       Tke  Seek  kaelaese  Is  as  yet  la  Its^alkacy ;  aa4  aftllllaas 

k  ef  ear  oaaatryaica  are  Jast  ke^iaalas  ta  ap^ra^ate  tke 

f  kleailass  wkick  jgesi  kaaks  oaafer  apea  tke  kaa&e  aa4  tke 

^  flresl4e|  aa4  ta  Jastiy  Talae  tke  lakers  af  tkesis  wka  4cTete 

?  tkeaiselTes  ta  tkeir  eirealatlaa. 


Tea,  wkaaiseerer  yea  aiay  ke^  wka  rea4  «kls,  are  PAf 
tisalarly  a44ressed}  Ikr  if  at  aay  tiate  yaa  wlsk  te  atake  r 
trial  af  tkli  kaslaess,  wkiek  aet  aaty  F«y*  fairly  ts  F«r-' 
sererlas,  systeatatle  laJastryy  kat  keaeAts  tke  pakllc^  ■ 
JJ  i^lease  sea4  Ikr  aaeaf  aiy  circalars  ta  In^alrers,  arklfck 
SItss  teraas  aa4  4eserlptleae  af  aiy,  Tarleas  warks*  Tka 
ezperlaieat  af  a  trial  will  lavalTe  kat  a  trifllag  exi^ease* 

HKIf BT  llOWJB, 
Aatker  aa4  Pakllsker. 
Ver  CIrsalars  wItk  fall  i^rtlcalart,  a44rcas  ate  at  111 
\     Hala  mu  (ay  itairs),  CiaelaaatI,  O. 
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